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HEDIN. 


1820. 


I. 

Thy  steeps  adom*d  with  fir-trees  evergreen, 
Thy  torrents  roaring  the  huge  rocks  between. 
Thy  broken  glens  and  crags  sublimely  piled, 
O  Norway,  beauteous  Nature*s  rudest  child. 
Who  can  survey,  and  lash'd  by  stormy  wind 
Mark  thy  bleak  coast,  and  climate  nothing  mild. 
Nor  deem  such  scenes  by  Freedom's  power  designed 

To  steel  her  sons  with  strength,  and  brace  the  generous 
mind  I 

II. 
And  hast  thou  rued  the  fell  invader's  sword  ! 
Has  the  Franc  eagle  to  thine  eyrie  soar'd ! 
Have  Sweden's  hateful  banners,  floating  wide, 
Mock'd  thy  gray  hills  and  valleys'  rugged  side. 
As  thy  free  honours,  once  fair  Norway's  boast, 
Stoop'd  to  a  foreign  yoke  in  vain  defied; 
While  Want  assail'd  thy  desolated  coast. 

And  ghastly  Famine  scowl'd  on  thy  beleaguer'd  host ! 

III. 

Sons  of  the  rock,  in  strife  and  tempest  brave, 
Thine  oi&pring  roam'd,  like  seamews,  o'er  the  wave 
Yet  faithful  Love,  by  the  pure  glowing  light 
Of  thy  bleak  snows,  with  northern  streamers  bright, 
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4  HEDIN. 

And  high-born  Honour  and  chaste  Truth  abode. 
Strong  was  thy  race,  and  dauntless  in  the  fight, 
But  none  unrival'd  as  young  Hedin  strode, 
Bold  in  the  battle's  surge,  and  first  in  glory's  road. 

IV. 

Gay  laugh'd  the  sun  on  Danish  Isscfiord, 
And  fast  in  Leyra's  (^)  port  the  fleet  was  moor'd; 
And  lists  for  combat  on  the  beach  appeared  ; 
Twelve  kingly  thrones  in  awful  order  rear'd ; 
On  each  a  prince,  in  gorgeous  garb  array 'd, 
Summoned  by  him  (>)  whose  mandate  they  revered. 
Great  Frode's  word  twice  fifty  kings  obey'd, 
Upheld  his  stately  power,  and  flourished  in  its  shade. 

V. 

And  there  were  two,  in  helm  and  hauberk  clad, 
On  whom  all  looks  were  turn'd  ;  the  gaze  was  sad 
And  piteous,  though  they  stood  with  bearing  high, 
Seeming  the  flower  of  that  proud  chivalry. 
And  there  was  one,  a  form  of  beauty  rare. 
By  nuptial  train  attended  ;  but  her  eye, 
Fix'd  In  maje^^tic  sorrow,  seemd  to  wear 
Less  look  of  bridal  joy,  than  of  forlorn  despair. 

VI. 
To  them  the  monarch  ;  **  Princes  of  my  realm, 
"  Shall  kindred  strife  this  goodly  state  overwhelm  ? 
"  Battle  unauthorized  and  combat  rude 
"  Have  shiver'd  Denmark's  peace  with  civil  feud. 
*'  See  the  rasli  son  defy  the  parent's  brand  ! 
"  With  hopeless  wrath  stern  vengeance  is  pursued ; 
"  Once  blest  in  love,  as  now  by  hatred  bann'd, 
''  Sworn  comrades  e'en  to  death,  (')  tlie  twain  before  you 
stand. 
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VII. 

**  Them  judge  ye,  Peers;  if  combat  be  decreed, 
**  Two  chiefs  are  lost  to  Denmark ;  both  must  bleed. 
'<  If  fault  in  either  worthy  death  be  found, 
^^  Let  equal  justice  deal  the  deadly  wound, 
*^  So  one  be  saved :  and  see  yon  beauteous  form. 
Like  a  pale  statue  rooted  to  the  ground, 
Daughter  and  bride,  with  torn  affections  warm, 
"  Pleadfor  her  spouse  and  sire,  to 'scape  this  double  stonn." 

VIII. 
He  ceased;  through  the  deep  crowd  a  murmur  ran. 
Then,  silence  made,  stem  Hagen  thus  began. 
*^  I  call  to  combat  Hedin,  and  reclaim 
"  My  daughter,  his  too  fair,  but  guilty,  dame. 
"  Is  my  head  soil'd  with  treason  ?  is  the  hand 
"  Of  Hagen  recreant  to  its  earliest  fame  ? 
'<  So  fall  the  axe  on  me  !  but  if  I  stand 
**Pure  and  untouch  *d,  I  ask  the  battle  with  my  brand. 

IX. 

"  I  had  one  gem  preserved  with  precious  care. 
My  hope,  my  treasure.     Who  so  fit  to  wear 
That  jewel  as  my  friend?  with  partial  voice 

^  Him  unsolicited  I  bade  rejoice. 

**  My  hearths  best  pride,  the  darling  of  my  sight, 
Was  freely  proffer  d  by  a  parent's  choice ; 
A  form  so  perfect,  and  a  mind  so  bright, 
*^  She  seem'd  a  living  beam  of  heaven's  immortal  light. 

X. 

"  Nor  linger'd  long  the  hours :  his  vessels  bore 
"  Hedin  in  tempest  to  his  native  shore. 
"  Swift  at  the  call  his  northern  clansmen  hied 
"  To  greet  in  Frod^'s  halls  the  willing  bride. 
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"  And  ask  ye  now,  high  Peers,  why  I  who  led 
*'  The  virgin  to  those  bonds  in  joyful  pride, 
"  Tear  the  sad  matron  from  her  nuptial  bed, 
"  And  heap  with  bitter  hate  her  lord's  accursed  head? 

XI. 

"  I  answer,  he,  who  lives  bold  Hagen's  fere, 

*'  Must  stand  untouched,  without  reproach  or  fear ; 

"  She,  who  my  blood  inherits,  may  not  rest, 

"  Scorn  of  her  kind,  by  a  false  traitor  pressed. 

**  Traitor  and  false  I  name  thee,  Hedin  ;  curst 

"  By  who  once  hail'd  thee  to  a  brother's  breast, 

*'  But  deems  that  act  of  his  pure  life  the  worst, 

*'  Which  knit  those  hallowed  bands  that  vengeful  hate 

has  burst, 

XII. 

'*  The  living  gods,  who  saw  our  (^*)  mingled  gore, 

"  The  gods,  dire  witnesses  of  vows  we  swore, 

"  (Link'd  to  one  being,  by  one  interest  bound, 

**  Since  that  dread  moment  on  that  hallo w'd  ground) 

"  Bear  witness  to  our  strife  !  Insatiate  hate, 

"  Since  love  is  rent,  must  deal  its  deadliest  wound. 

"  Hedin,  we  may  not  live  ;  to  mo  the  weight 

'"  Of  sharing  thy  disgrace  is  heavier  than  my  fate. 

XIII. 
"  It  boots  not  now,  that  where  the  northern  tide 
''  Hoars  round  its  rocks,  we  vancpiish'd  side  by  side. 
''  I  bore  thee  faint  from  Orkney's  hostile  plains, 
*'  VA'hen  weak  thy  limbs,  and  bloodless  were  thy  veins. 
*'  My  daughter  watch'd  thee,  skill'd  to  ease  the  smart 
"  Of  thy  keen  wounds,  and  soothe  their  throbbing  pains. 
'*  The  serpent,  she  had  wann'd,  with  treacherous  art 
*•  Writhed  its  pernicious  coil  around  her  guileless  heart. 
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XIV. 

*^  By  me  unhallow'd  to  the  listening  fair 
<'  His  secret  TOice  had  breathed  its  guilty  prayer ; 
^  The  man  my  choice  deem'd  true,  siQcere,  and  brave, 
**  Had  breathed  corruption  on  the  prize  I  gave. 
^  By  the  lone  taper  or  the  conscious  moon 
*'  He  whisper'd  love,  foul  love's  dishonour'd  slave ; 
^  Freely  I  yielded  tJie  delightful  boon, 
'*  But  his  dark  treason  cull'd  the  precious  flower  too  soon. 

XV. 
The  day  was  named;  at  Frod6's  board  I  sate, 
Fearless  of  guile,  improvident  of  hate. 
"  Nigh  Jutland's  coast  the  spotless  Hilda  lay, 
^  While  he  to  bid  his  kindred  braved  the  spray. 
''  No  beam  was  in  my  halls,  save  one  lone  light, 
'*  That  pour'd  from  her  chaste  bower  itsi  trembling  ray. 
^  The  traitor  mark'd  it  in  the  silent  night, 
^  His  anchor  bit  the  sand,  his  footsteps  shunn'd  the  sight. 

XVL 

"  Now  ask  your  hearts,  why  Hagen  redemands 

^  The  gift  he  trusted  to  a  recreant's  hands ; 

'^  Why  my  stout  ships  reclaim'd  the  guilty  wife, 
Stunning  the  Baltic's  wave  with  civil  strife  : 
And  (but  he  fled  defeated,  half  subdued) 
This  arm  ere  now  had  quelPd  the  traitor's  life. 

'*  In  vidn  that  tongue  for  mercy  might  have  sued, 
*^  Which  swore  a  guileful  oath,  and  like  a  villain  woo'd.'* 

XVIL 
He  ceased;  with  swelling  wrath  the  youth  replied — 
**  For  peace  or  mercy  never  Hedin  cried ; 
*^  Nor  fled  I,  save  more  stoutly  to  assail, 
'^  Spreading  fresh  canvas  to  the  shivering  gale 
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"  With  force  collected,  sudden  overtaken 
"  By  thy  fell  rage  and  unsuspected  sail. 
"  That  arm,  which  seal'd  our  vows  on  Orkney's  plain , 
"  Nor  shuns  the  strife  of  swords,  nor  ever  smites  in  vain . 

XVIII. 
"  I  ask  but  justice  from  your  voice,  O  Peers  ! 
"  The  fight  proud  Hedin  neither  seeks,  nor  fears. 
"  If  to  have  loved  be  guilt,  that  guilt  I  own. 
"  Is  virtue's  breast  uuanimated  stone  ? 
"  Our  love  was  true,  and  secretly  we  pined 
"  O'er  its  uncertain  hopes  so  deeply  sow^n ; 
"  But  chaste  desire  was  not  to  honour  blind, 
"  And  Hilda's  virgin  fame  was  stainless  as  her  mind. 

XIX. 

"  Now  hate  has  done  its  worst,  and  death  is  nigh ; 
"  The  dream  of  life  has  glided  swiftly  by. 
"  Come  the  red  danger  of  the  deadly  fight, 
"  If  Hedin  falls,  his  friend  must  leave  the  light! 
"  But  glory  shines  unfaded  and  the  same, 
"  While  love's  best  raptures  yield  us  short  delight ; 
"  And  that  dire  trial,  which  redeems  our  fame, 
"  Shall  fire  our  souls  again  with  friendship's  purest  flame." 

XX. 

This  said,  a  deep  and  solemn  pause  ensued, 
Like  the  dead  calm  which  coming  tempests  brood. 
Each  eye  is  fix'd,  each  turn'd  in  pity,  where 
Stands  that  bright  form  of  motionless  despair, 
Hilda,  the  lovely,  chaste  as  mountain  snow, 
Pure  from  her  wedded  couch  ;  her  flowing  hair 
From  the  white  shoulder  to  the  zone  below 
Hangs  careless,  and  her  eye  seems  tranced  in  settled  woe. 
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XXI. 

A  mien  she  wears  of  perfect  majesty. 
If  the  bright  spirits  of  the  glorious  sky 
E'er  change  for  grief  their  heavenly  garb  of  bliss. 
Their  shape  of  sorrow  must  be  e'en  like  this, 
So  sad,  yet  so  serene  !  how  pale  the  hue 
Of  that  sweet  form,  which  scarce  the  winds  dare  kiss  ! 
A  vision  fair,  bewraying  to  the  view 
No  glow  of  mortal  love,  but  faith  sublime  and  true  ! 

XXII. 

f^ch  look  in  wonder  on  that  shape  is  bent ; 
To  listen,  if  she  breathes,  each  ear  is  lent ; 
When,  with  both  arms  outstretch'd, "  My  blood  be  spilt ! 
'<  Mine,  mine  alone,  O  princes  !  mine  the  guilt ! 
"  Thrice-honour  d  father,  let  my  life  atone  ! 
"  Save  for  God's  blessing  never  Hilda  knelt ; 
**  Now  proud  I  kneel  before  the  justice-throne, 
**  Not  for  thy  life,  or  his ;  I  sue  for  death  alone. 

XXIII. 
"  Unheard,  unseen,  in  Jutland's  calm  retreat 
"  My  youthful  breast  with  high  emotion  beat, 
**  And  all  that  heaven  on  Hilda  had  bestow'd 
"  Of  love  and  faith  in  faltering  accents  flow'd, 
"  What  time,  as  evening's  balm  bedew'd  the  shore, 
"  The  heart-rapt  lover  sought  my  lone  abode : 
"  A  parent's  blessing  on  his  lips  he  bore, 
**  And  whisper'd  dreams  of  joy,  I  wist  not  to  explore. 

XXIV. 
^*  O  pure  endearments  of  that  fatal  eve ! 
"  Sweets,  that  now  bid  the  shuddering  bosom  grieve ! 
*^  I  would  not  change  in  this  unjust  disgrace 
*'  The  guiltless  blush  which  then  suffused  my  face ; 
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"  For  I  have  lived  to  be  young  Hedin's  bride, 
"  Known  the  chaste  rapture  of  his  loved  embrace, 
"  Nor  is  there  joy  untasted,  save  the  pride, 
"  As  we  were  one  in  bliss,  to  be  in  death  allied. 

XXV. 

**  Has  Hilda's  bosom  nursed  a  lawless  flame  ? 
"  Has  Hagen's  stainless  issue  stoop'd  to  shame  ? 
"  As  pure  from  wrong,  as  now  of  hope  forlorn,  I 

"  I  yield  no  answer  to  that  charge  but  scorn. 
"  Or  (if  reply  be  meet)  enough  for  me, 
"  From  Hagen's  glorious  blood  was  Hilda  bom  : 
"  Dishonour  comes  not  of  that  stately  tree, 
"  But  like  its  princely  stock  the  scyon's  fruit  must  be. 

XXVI. 

"If  kindred  feuds  require  a  forfeit  life, 
"  Let  Hilda  fall,  sole  cause  of  civil  strife  ! 
"  And  thou,  dread  sire,  if  free,  as  now,  from  stain 
"  I  ever  sooth'd  thee,  sang  to  thee  in  pain, 
"  Winning  with  virgin  skill  the  sprite  of  wo, 
"  Let  thy  proud  (laughter  still  small  grace  regain ! 
"  Grant  her  with  joy  to  meet  the  murderous  blow, 
*'  And  o'er  her  cold  cheek  hear  a  parent's  blessing  flow.** 

XXVII. 
She  ceased,  and  sound  was  none  ;  as  when  the  deep 
Foretells  a  storm,  and  yet  the  whirlwinds  sleep. 
Sad  Denmark  seem'd  in  silence  to  presume 
With  fearful  presage  on  the  coming  doom. 
Mute  expectation  mingled  with  dismay, 
Till  the  dread  judgment  broke  the  cheerless  gloom, 
And  those  stern  lords,  whom  no  one  may  gainsay, 
Decreed  the  hopeless  fight,  and  bade  the  trumpet  bray. 
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XXVIII. 

It  came  on  Hilda  like  the  deadly  throes. 
Which  sever  life :  stately  and  slow  she  rose ; 
Her  lovely  bosom,  passing  mortal  mould, 
SeemM  like  a  shape  of  marble  still  and  cold ; 
It  throbb'd  not,  moved  not,  8tiffen*d  by  despair. 
And  whiter  than  her  vestment's  snowy  fold. 
So  calm,  so  pale,  so  exquisitely  fair, 
She  look'd  like  beauty's  wraith,  and  scarce  of  life  aware. 

XXIX. 

But  long  and  loud  the  trumpet's  fatal  clang, 
Of  strife  the  parricidal  summons  rang. 
The  lists  are  measured,  for  (^)  alternate  blows 
The  dire  swords  bared ;  the  iron  vizors  close. 
And,  each  in  cumbrous  mail  and  harness  dight. 
Father  and  son  firm  foot  to  foot  oppose. 
Hagen  draws  first  the  lot,  with  vengeful  might. 
So  heaven  befriend  his  stroke,  to  end  at  once  the  fight. 

XXX. 

High  Witii  both  hands  the  gleaming  blade  he  rear'd 
O'er  that  young  head  that  never  shrank  or  fear'd ; 
And  unresisted,  like  a  bolt  of  hell. 
On  his  strong  casque  the  thundering  falchion  fell. 
Far  fly  the  helm  s  bright  fragments ;   the  dim  eyes 
In  darkness  swim,  and  the  stunn'd  senses  reel. 
Half  bow'd  to  earth  behold  him  prouder  rise, 
And  yet  he  stands  unharm'd,  and  yet  his  foe  defies. 

XXXI. 

A  mournful  murmur  through  the  admiring  crowd 
Wax'd  faintly  tremulous,  more  loud  and  loud. 
Beauteous  he  smiled,  and  from  his  forehead  bare 
Smooth'd  back  the  ringlets  of  his  (^)  flowing  hair. 
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"  My  weapon  cleaves  not,"  the  old  warrior  cried  ; 
"  Strike  now,  strike  firmly,  Hedin,  and  beware ! 
"  Thy  strength,  thy  prowess  shall  not  twice  be  tried  ; 
"  111  may  that  youthful  brow  this  blunted  falchion  bide." 

XXXII. 

Hedin  each  nerve  with  force  collected  strains, 
The  hot  blood  throbbing  in  his  swollen  veins ; 
And  loud,  "  Since  sire  or  son,"  he  cries,  "must  bleed, 
"  Swift  be  the  death,  and  worthy  be  the  deed !" 
He  spoke,  and  instant  the  dire  dint  assayed 
Of  his  bright  weapon  with  the  lightning's  speed ; 
From  the  slant  helmet  glanced  the  impetuous  blade. 
And  a  deep  bloody  cleft  in  the  left  shoulder  made. 

XXXHI. 

Now,  fierce  avenger,  shall  thy  wn-ath  be  slow  ? 
Serene  the  victim  waits  the  fatal  blow. 
Hear  the  faint  moan,  the  doubtful  voice  of  dread, 
As  thy  keen  glaive  shines  threatening  o'er  his  head  ! 
Stay  the  fierce  deed,  and  yet,  O  yet  delay  ! 
Hear  the  low  sounds  of  shuddering  pity  spread  ! 
Down  his  bare  neck  the  unbound  ringlets  stray. 
Waving  in  glossy  curls,  and  o'er  his  shoulders  play. 

XXXIV. 

Stern  father,  hast  thou  mark'd  that  eye  of  youth, 
That  beam  of  loveliness,  that  rav  of  truth  ? 
Shall  calm  reflection  milder  thoughts  inspire  ? 
Gaze,  daughter,  gaze !  behold  thy  vengeful  sire  ! 
jNIark  his  dire  port,  his  high  uplifted  hand, 
The  arm's  strong  sinews  braced  by  ruthless  ire  ! 
It  stops  ! — Shriek  out  for  joy  ! — Upon  the  sand 
His  proud  relenting  arm  casts  down  the  stainless  brand. 
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XXXV. 

Mute  had  she  viewM  each  stroke  of  deadliest  hate 
Wing'd  with  a  husband's  or  a  father's  fate ; 
Joy  burst  on  her  stunn'd  senses,  as  the  flow 
Of  deafening  waters  on  the  waste  below : 
For  she  had  stood  past  hope,  past  wish  or  pain, 
The  nerves  all  strain*d  to  meet  the  shock  of  wo. 
Her  pale  cheek  flush'd  not ;  'mid  her  bridal  train 
A  cold  and  senseless  weight  she  sunk  upon  the  plain. 

XXXVI. 

Stout  Hedin  on  the  throng'd  arena  stood 
Unmoved,  as  waiting  still  the  work  of  blood. 
And,"Lacks  thine  arm,"he  cries,"  the  strength  to  smite? 

O  recreant  to  fame,  as  void  of  right ! 

Does  mine  eye  quell  thy  soul  ?  O  nothing  brave, 
"  Hedin's  bare  forehead  scares  thee  from  the  fight ! 
**  Hedin,  who  fled  from  thy  victorious  glaive, 
"  Nor  dared  thy  prowess  bide  upon  the  Baltic  wave  ! 

xxxvn. 

"  O  heartless,  now  it  galls  me  to  have  led 
"  A  dastard's  offspring  to  an  honoured  bed, 
"  Pure  though  she  be  as  light,  and  fair  as  heaven, 
**  Like  the  best  gifts  by  gods  to  mortals  given ; 
"  It  grieves  my  spirit,  ever  wont  to  stand 
**  Lord  of  the  war,  though  life's  best  hope  is  riven, 
"  It  grieves  my  soul  to  perish  by  a  hand 
"  That  unresisted  shrinks  and  dreads  to  wield  the  brand." 

XXXVIII. 
To  him  brave  Hagen  mildly  sad  replied : 
"  I  would  have  spared  thee,  youth  of  fatal  pride  ! 
**  O'er  my  stem  heart  the  thoughts  of  other  times 
^'  Came  as  a  fedry  dream  of  distant  climes. 
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"  Stilling  fierce  passion,  like  the  a<Tial  strains 

"  Of  gentlest  music  breathed  to  witchini;  rh\Tiies. 

"  I  thought  of  Orkney's  tlesi^lated  plains, 

"  Where  the  red  stream  of  blooti  tlow'd  jointly  from  our 

veins. 

XXXIX. 

"  Sweet  memories  of  former  friendship  stole, 

"  Like  some  dear  vision,  o  er  mv  troubled  soul. 

'*  Methouiiht  thine  intan:  leapd  within  the  womb 

^'  Of  my  pale  dauirhrer  leaning  on  thy  tomb. 

**  I  would  not  that  the  child  should  tread  the  worKl 

'*  Friendless  and  fatherless  in  u::er  iilooni. 

"  Xor  see  the  lance  by  hi?  Iv^ld  jvirent  hurl'd, 

"  Xor  view  his  iiallant  baixjuc  with  death's  red  tlag  unfurl'd. 

XL. 

'*  Enough  !     Thv  pride  reicots  the  life  I  izave. 
'•  Raise,  Hilda,  hiizh  thv  lord  s  and  parent's  irrave  ! 
*'  The  die  is  cast :  toiicthcr.  as  \\e  fall, 
**  Receive  us.  Odin,  in  thv  blissful  hall  I" 
He  Siiitl,  and  from  his  hivirv  Kvks  unb<Hind 
The  weighty  hohn  tiiat  pre>s"d  his  forehead  tall: 
And,  smilini:,  ca>t  it  sci^rnful  on  the  izmund. 
Prepared  to  ^ive  and  take  at  once  tiie  deadlv  wound. 

XLI. 
Xomoro;  on  ru>h  ihcw  prvxliiZiJ  oi  litV. 
Kager  to  die,  and  desperate  in  the  strife. 
''Hs  done;  in  last  con\ulsion,  on  the  sand, 
The  parent  grasps  his  comrades  d\ing  hand: 
*'  'Tis  done  I"  he  whi<pei*s,  '•  fn.mi  this  bloiHly  floor 
**  Wo  ^o  to  elorv,  in  that  jovous  land, 
'*  Where  never  hate  shall  disunite  us  more, 
'•  Or  fell  suspicion  bathe  our  hands  in  kindred  gore." 
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XLII. 

On  him  pale  Hedin  raised  his  glassy  eye. 
And,  ^  Hear  me,  sire,"  he  murmured,  "  ere  we  die  ! 
"  I,  fearful  of  denial,  dared  not  sue, 
^  But  ne*er  was  Hedin  to  his  friend  untrue ; 
**  Save  that  the  captived  heart,  unused  to  bow, 
**  While  the  dear  hope  was  ever  in  its  view, 
^  With  lingering  passion  breathed  the  secret  vow, 
^  And  hid  the  burning  love,  it  trembled  to  avow. 

XLHI. 

*    **  Hate  has  been  quick  the  harvest  to  destroy, 
^<  If  it  was  guilt  to  reap  that  treacherous  joy ; 
**  To  bear  the  pang  of  unfulfiU'd  desire 
^  In  the  soul's  core,  and  nurse  its  hidden  fire. 
^  Cold  is  the  hand  that  grasps  thee,  and  in  night 
**  Float  these  dim  eyes ;  but  the  proud  spirit  soars  higher 
^  To  heaven's  eternal  realms,  and  that  purejight 

<*  Whose  glorious  beams  relume  the  warrior's  dying  sight. 

XLIV. 
**  Friend,  father,  we  have  loved,  as  men  whose  blood 
^  Sprang  fipom  one  fount,  and  mingled  in  one  flood ; 
^  Together  have  we  dared  each  deadliest  form, 
^  The  battle's  thunder,  and  the  ocean's  storm ; 
**Like  one  •proud  tree  we  flourished,  now  uptom 
^*  By  hate's  fell  blast,  as  once  by  friendship  warm. 
^  Some  cheering  balm,  by  love's  sweet  influence  borne 
*^  Stole  o'er  my  youthful  thoughts,  now  ravish'd  and  forlorn . 

XLV. 
**  High  souls,  that  kindle  ardent  in  the  fight, 
**  Know  most  of  bliss,  drink  deepest  of  delight : 
<*  To  weaker  spirits  even  joys  belong, 
*^  Love's  pangs  are  fiercest  to  the  proud  and  strong. 
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"  Enough  ;  thy  course  of  full-eam*d  fame  is  done ; 
"  My  years  have  quickly  waned,  more  bright  than  long. 
"  We  sink  ;  we  swim  in  darkness ;  but  the  sun 
'*  Of  glory  still  shall  light  us,  though  our  course  be  run. 

XLVI. 

"  And  thou,  chaste  partner  of  a  life  too  brief, 
"  To  taste  of  half  thy  charms,  or  share  thy  grief, 
"  Place  in  one  tomb  the  husband  and  the  sire ! 
"  The  stern  avenger  of  our  fond  desire, 
••'  And  thine  heart's  lord,  whose  thoughts,  though  dying, 
"  With  thine  in  hli<s  united  to  expire  ;  [strive 

"  In  joy  too  rich,  and  yet  too  proud  to  live 
*'  Reft  of  the  double  meed  that  love  and  honour  give." 

XLVII. 

Dead,  gm*)',  stitV  they  lie  ;  and  she  who  bless'd 
Their  si^ht,  while  livini:,  breathes  in  transient  rest 
Sleej^  gn,  thou  fair  one,  for  thy  soul  too  soon 
Mu^t  start  to  hcMTor  from  that  iovful  swoon  ! 
O  to  have  seen  tlie  sire  the  husband  spare ! 
To  wake  all  iilowini:  at  the  unlook'd-for  boon  ! 
With  eye-i  that  love  and  gratitude  declare. 
To  smile,  to  seek,  to  view—  the  sire  and  husband — where  ? 

XLVIII. 

There  is  a  sen>e  which  weirds  can  ne'er  express, 
That  blunt>  the  ^ni^erinlr^  of  keen  distress: 
A  raptmv  e'en  of  w(\  that  drags  the  mind 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  ills  it  leaves  behind; 
Opes  a  new  heaven  with  no  dark  clouds  o'ercast, 
Where  the  tlnniirht  roams  sublime  and  uncoufined  ; 
A  pride  of  grief,  when  earthly  hopes  are  past. 
That  mount>  above  the  <tonn,  and  soars  upon  the  blast. 
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XLIX. 

She  did  not  rend  with  one  wild  shriek  the  air. 
Nor  gave  her  soul  to  frantic  vain  despair ; 
Nor  did  her  bosom  heave  one  piteous  sigh. 
Say,  was  she  faithless  to  love's  hallow 'd  tie? 
Was  her  heart  pangless  ?  or  her  feelings  light  ? 
Could  woman *s  cheek  in  such  an  hour  be  dry? 
Or  the  keen  anguish  of  that  deadly  sight 
Pass  like  a  troublous  dream,  and  yield  to  new  delight? 

L. 
O  never  yet  was  sire  more  fondly  loved ! 
Nor  ever  heaven's  all-judging  eye  approved 
A  pair  more  closely  link*d  by  nuptial  band, 
Then  he,  whose  cold  grasp  holds  his  comrade's  hand 
In  death  united,  and  that  beauteous  fair. 
Whose  placid  calmness  does  her  soul  command, 
Still  as  the  lake  unmoved  by  breath  of  air, 
And  stately  as  the  swan  that  sails  unruffled  there. 

LI. 
On  her  cheek  glow*d  love's  bloom  and  living  fire ; 
But,  not  unworthy  of  her  valiant  sire, 
There  was  a  proud  endurance  in  her  eye, 
And  in  her  veins  heroic  blood  throbb'd  high. 
Honour's  pure  beam  adom'd  each  gentler  grace. 
Patience  to  bear,  and  fortitude  to  die. 
Had  (7)  the  keen  sabre  smote  her  lovely  face. 
She  ne'er  had  shrunk  or  wink'd  unworthy  of  her  race. 

LII. 
Her  gallant  spirit,  fearless  of  the  smart, 
Had  met  the  death-stroke  with  a  warrior's  heart, 
In  anguish  smiling  like  a  joyful  bride. 
But  deem  not  ye  the  feelings  lightly  tried, 
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Tliough  the  tear  swell  not,  or  the  bosom  sitrh ! 
I  n  stillest  calm  the  deepest  thoughts  abide ; 
The  pang  suppressd  may  never  reach  the  eye, 
J^ut  the  fond  soul  within  feels  all  its  agonv. 

LIII. 

As  the  mild  lustre  of  the  glowing  heaven, 
When  the  calm  hours  draw  on  the  silent  even ; 
\Vhen  shade  is  on  the  earth,  but  light  on  high, 
Spread  like  a  mantle  o'er  the  cloudless  sky  : 
So,  though  the  heart  is  wrapp'd  in  deepest  gloom. 
Streams  vet  unchanged  the  lustre  of  the  eve; 
The  patient  soul  obeys  its  heavy  doom, 
While  glory  shines  above,  and  points  beyond  the  tomb. 

LIV. 
Pass  we  the  gorgeous  rites  that  graced  the  slain. 
Pass  we  the  hoary  minstrels  funeral  strain ! 
0*er  them  fair  crlorv's  deathless  flower  shall  bloom. 
Nursed  by  sweet  song,  and  breathe  forth  fresh  perfume. 
They  shall  not  lack  soft  beauty's  pitying  tear, 
Alike  their  valour,  and  alike  their  doom  ! 
Long,  long  shall  Denmark's  sons  their  mound  revere, 
And  scalds  shall  deck  their  grave  with  laurel  never  sere. 

LV. 

The  night  was  calm  and  murky  ;  the  soft  gale 
Seeni'd  to  diffuse  fair  peace  o'er  hill  and  vale ; 
But  Hilda  slept  not,  whom  the  strong  desire 
Of  her  lost  Hedin  gnaw'd  with  secret  fire. 
To  the  still  grave  jshe  bent  her  fearless  way, 
While  her  dark  thoughts  with  nature's  gloom  conspire. 
Awhile  she  seem'd  in  anguish  to  survey 
The  monumental  pile  that  wrapp'd  his  mouldering  clay. 
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LVI. 

But  not  to  mourn  she  sought  that  mansion  lone, 
Or  weep  unseen  upon  the  dreary  stone, 
And  in  her  sorrow  there  was  nothing  meek  ;  , 

Gloomy  her  eye,  and  lowering  seem'd  to  speak 
A  soul  by  deep  and  struggling  cares  distraught ; 
And  the  bright  hectic  flush  upon  her  cheek 
Told  the  mind*s  fever,  and  the  darkling  thought 
With  haughty  high  designs  and  stedfast  passion  fraught. 

LVI  I. 

Strange  signs  upon  the  tomb  her  hands  did  trace ; 
Then  to  the  witching  North  she  tum'd  her  face, 
And  in  slow  measure  breathed  that  fatal  strain, 
Whose  awful  harmony  can  wake  the  slain, 
Rive  the  cold  grave,  and  work  the  charmer's  will. 
Thrice,  as  she  call'd  on  Hedin,  rang  the  plain ; 
Thrice  echo*d  the  dread  name  from  hill  to  hill ! 
Thrice  the  dark  wold  sent  back  the  sound,  and  all  was  still. 

LVIII. 
Then  shook  the  ground  as  by  an  earthquake  rent, 
And  the  deep  bowels  of  the  tomb  upsent 
A  voice,  a  shriek,  a  terror ;  sounds  that  seem'd 
Like  those  wild  fancies  by  a  sinner  dream'd  ; 
A  clang  of  deadly  weapons,  and  a  shout : 
With  living  strength  the  heaving  granite  teem'd, 
Inward  convulsion,  and  a  fearful  rout. 
As  if  fiends  fought  with  fiends,  and  hell  was  bursting  out. 

LIX. 

And  then  strange  mirth  broke  frantic  on  her  ear, 
As  if  the  evil  one  was  lurking  near ; 
While  spectres  wan,  with  visage  pale  and  stark, 
Peep*d  ghastly  through  the  curtain  of  the  dark, 
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With  such  (lire  lauorh  a^^  Phrenzv  doth  bewrav. 
It  needs  a  gifted  hand,  with  skill  to  mark 
Hilda's  proud  features,  which  no  dread  betray. 
Calm  amid  lonesome  deeds  and  visions  of  dismav. 

LX. 

On  her  pale  forehead  stream'd  an  eyrie  light 
From  that  low  man>ion  of  infernal  niijht. 
Displaying  her  fair  shape's  niajesiic  moukl 
In  beauteous  stillness;  but  an  eve  that  told 
More  sense  of  inward  rapture  than  of  wo. 
Thoughts  of  forhidden  iov,  and  vearrnniis  bold. 
On  the  lone  summits  ^^^  eternal  snow 
So  ^hines,  in  nature's  calm,  the  pure  sky's  azure  glow. 

LXI. 

Speechless  she  gazed,  as  from  the  yawning  tomb 
Rose  Hedin,  clad  as  when  he  met  his  doom. 
Dark  was  his  brow,  his  annour  little  briiiht. 
And  dim  the  lustre  of  his  iovle><  siiiht ; 
His  habergecMi  with  blood  all  sprinkled  o'er. 
Portentous  traces  of  that  deadlv  liiiiit. 
His  pallid  cheek  a  nunirnful  siulnes^  wore. 
And  his  loni:  flowini;  locks  were  all  defiled  with  ijore. 

LXII. 

There  have  been  tho>e,  who.  loiiiiiiii;  for  the  dead. 
Have  irazcd  on  vacancy  till  reason  tied; 
And  some  dark  virion  of  the  wandering  mind 
Had  ta'en  the  airy  shape  of  human  kind, 
(living  >trange  voice  to  echoes  of  the  night. 
And  warnini:  ^(ninds  bv  heaven's  hiirh  will  desiijn'd : 
Hut  thi>  wa>  bodilv  which  met  her  siijht. 
And  palpable  a^.  once  in  dav>  of  \oung  delight. 
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LXIII. 

High  thTobb*d  her  heart;  the  pulse  of  youth  swell'd  high; 
Love's  ardent  lightning  kindled  in  her  eye ; 
And  she  has  sprung  into  the  arms  of  death, 
Clasp*d  his  cold  limbs,  in  kisses  drunk  his  breath ; 
In  one  wild  trance  of  rapturous  passion  blest, 
And  reckless  of  the  hell  that  yawn*d  beneath. 
On  his  dire  corslet  beats  her  heaving  breast, 
And  by  her  burning  mouth  his  icy  lips  are  pressed. 

LXIV. 

Stop,  fearless  beauty  !  hope  not  that  the  grave 
Will  yield  its  wealth,  which  frantic  passion  gave  ! 
Though  spells  accursed  may  rend  the  solid  earth. 
Hell's  phantoms  never  wake  for  joy  or  mirth  ! 
Hope  not  that  love  with  death's  cold  hand  can  wed. 
Or  draw  night's  spirits  to  a  second  birth  ! 
Mark  the  dire  vision  of  the  mound  with  dread. 
Gaze  on  thy  horrid  work,  and  tremble  for  the  dead ! 

LXV. 
All  arm'd,  behold  her  vengeful  father  rise, 
And  loud,  **  forbear,  dishonoured  bride  !"  he  cries. 
With  starting  sinews  from  her  grasp  has  sprung 
The  cold  wan  form,  round  which  her  arms  were  dung ; 
Agcdn  in  panoply  of  warlike  steel 
They  wake  those  echoes  to  which  Leyra  rung ; 
Fierce  and  more  fierce  each  blow  they  seem  to  deal. 
And  smite  with  ruthless  blade  the  limbs  that  nothing  feel. 

LXVL 

Darkling  she  stands  beside  the  silent  grave. 
And  sees  them  wield  the  visionary  glaive. 
What  charm  has  life  for  her  that  can  compare 
With  the  deep  thrill  of  that  renewed  despair  ? 
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To  raise  the  fatal  ban,  and  gaze  unseen, 
As  once  in  hope,  on  all  her  fondest  care  ! 
In  death's  own  field  life's  trembling  joys  to  glean, 
And  draw  love's  keen  delight  from  that  abhorred  scene  ! 

LXVII. 

The  paths  of  bliss  are  joyous,  and  the  breast 
Of  thoughtless  youth  is  easy  to  be  blest. 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  loved  maiden's  sigh  ; 
There  is  sweet  pleasure  in  the  calm  blue  sky. 
When  nature  smiles  around ;  the  mild  control 
Of  buoyant  fancy  bids  the  pulse  throb  high  ; 
But  when  strong  passion  has  engrossed  the  soul. 
All  other  joys  are  dead  ;  that  passion  is  its  whole. 

LXVIII. 

The  beaming  sun  may  wake  the  dewy  spring. 
The  flowers  may  smile,  and  the  blithe  greenwood  ring; 
Soft  music's  touch  may  pour  its  sweetest  lay, 
And  young  hearts  kindle  in  their  hour  of  May  : 
But  not  for  Hilda  shall  life's  visions  glow  ; 
One  dark  deep  thought  must  on  her  bosom  prey. 
Her  joys  lie  buried  in  the  tomb  below, 
And  from  night's  phantoms  pale  her  deadly  bliss  mubt  flow. 

LXIX. 

There  still  each  eve,  (")  as  northern  stories  tell, 
By  that  lone  mound  her  spirit  wakes  the  spell ; 
Wliereat  those  warriors,  charmed  bv  the  lav. 
Renew,  as  if  in  sport,  the  deadly  fray : 
Till,  when  as  paler  grows  the  gloom  of  night, 
And  faint  begins  to  peer  the  morning's  ray, 
The  sj)ectre  pageant  t'acleth  from  the  sight, 
And  vanisheth  each  form  hofure  the  eve  of  liizht. 


NOTES. 


1.  5^01120  IV.— Ledra,  or  Leir6,  was  the  old  capital  of  Denmark, 
sitnated  on  an  inlet  of  the  sea  called  Issefiord. 

2.  Stanza  IV.— Frode  the  Third,  son  of  Dan,  king  of  Denmark,  is 
said  hj  the  Danish  historians  to  have  reigned  over  many  tributary 
princes  in  the  fourth  century ;  bat  I  apprehend  there  is  no  Just  ground 
for  believing  the  name  of  Dane  or  Denmark  to  have  existed  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  at  that  period. 

3.  Stanza  VI. — It  was  not  unusaal  amongst  the  northern  nations  for 
fwom  feres  or  comrades  to  make  a  vow  not  to  survive  each  other,  the 
performance  of  which  was  religiously  accomplished. 

4.  Stanza  XII. — ^Those  who  took  upon  themselves  the  oaths  of  feres 
or  companiona  in  war,  usually  wounded  themselves,  and  mingled  their 
blood,  in  token  of  their  indissoluble  union. 

0.  Stanza  XXVIL — It  was  a  common  practice  in  the  duels  that  were 
prevalent  amongst  the  northern  warriors,  having  drawn  lots  for  the  first 
blow,  to  receive  alternate  strokes  of  the  sword  without  attempting  to 
ward  them  off. 

6.  Stanza  XXXI.— The  bravest  warriors  of  the  north  took  much  pains 
to  preserve  the  beauty  of  their  long  flowing  ringlets.  This  may  be  well 
ezemjdiiled  by  a  passage  quoted  firom  an  old  Saga,  in  Bartholin us's 
Danish  Antiquities.  "  That  young  warrior  was  very  beautiful  to  behold ,  and 
bad  long  golden  hair,  which  hung  down  for  over  his  shoulders.  Thorkill 
asked  him,  how  he  felt  disposed  for  death.  He  answered,  '  Well, 
because  I  have  lived  most  honourably,  and  those  are  dead  whom  I  think 
It  better  to  perish  with  than  to  survive :  but  one  thing  I  wish  you  to 
grent  me,  that  no  slave  or  person  inferior  to  yourself  shall  lead  me  to 
execution,  and  that  you  will  so  hold  up  my  hair,  and  strike  my  heud  so 
quickly  from  my  neck,  that  my  locks,  concerning  which  I  have  long 
taken  so  mucb  pains,  may  not  be  stained.  And  now  the  sooner  my 
bead  is  struck  off  the  better.'  "—Bart,  p.  64. 
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7.  Stanza  LI. — It  was  the  liighcst  pride  of  the  northern  nations 
to  show  not  only  fortitude  and  indifference,  but  even  an  appearance 
of  pleasure  in  death,  however  violent  or  attended  with  cruel  cir- 
cumstances. The  lines  in  Saxo  Grammaticus,  on  the  death  of  Agner, 
smiling  in  his  agony,  are  very  spiritecl. 

^emivigil  suhsedit  enim,  cubitoque  reclinis 
Rideudo  accepit  letuni,  mortemque  cachiuno 
8prt*vit,  et  Ely^iuul  gaudens  successit  iu  orbem. 
Magna  viri  virtus,  quie  risu  ealluit  uno 
Suprt>niam  celare  necem,  summumque  dolorem 
Corporis  ac  mentis  lato  compescere  vultu. 
Many   instances   are  mentioned  in   the  old  northern  writings  of  the 
extraordinary  exertion   by   which  a  blow  was  received  upon  the  eyes 
without  winking,  and   indeed  the  same  thing  is  mentioned  by   Pliny 
concerning  two  remarkable  gladiators.     The  soliliers  of  Harald  Hilde- 
tund's  body-sr'iard  were  invariably  cashiered  if  observed  to  wink  on 
receiving  a  blow  uix»n  the  fiice  in  a  conflict.     In  the   old  history  of 
Jomsburg  another  prisoner  of  the  same  Tliorkill   who  is   above  men- 
tioned. Inking  asked  by  him  how  he  was  prepare<l  for  death,  is  said  to 
have  answeriMl,  "  Well,  but   I  entreat  yon  not  to  let   me  be  led  like  a 
sheep  to  the  slanirhter.     Now   I   will  sit  down   iK^fore  you,  and  do  you 
smite  me  with  your  swonl  on  the  face,  and  obser\e  whether  I  either  wink 
with  mv  eves,  or  nhow  anv   sisrn  of  uneasiness  :    for  we  inhabitants  of 
Jomsburg  have  habituateil   oursilvcs  not  to  shrink  fmm  such  a  blow.'' 
Thorkill  consented,  and  stepped  forward  and  smote  him  across  the  eyes  ; 
but  no  man  could  [XT^eive  him  either  wink  or  shrink  from  the  blow. — 
Hurt.  p.  o\. 

8.  Stanza  LXIX. — The  folU<win«e.  account  is  gi>en  in  Professor  Suhm*s 
Historic  af  Danmark.  '*  Hojni  or  Haiien  and  Hedin  \*ere  very  celebrated 
in  the  reiijn  of  Frode  the  Third.  Hedin.  the  son  of  Iliorvard,  a  Norwe- 
gian prince,  came  »ilh  l.'H*  shij^s  to  King  Frode.  With  12  vessels  he 
preceded  the  ri»t  of  his  tittt,  ha\ing  j»laced  a  shit  Id  on  his  mast,  as  a 
token  that  hi«  purpose  was  atnicable  :  an<l  friemlly  terms  >%ere  speedily 
arranired.  A  trilnitary  kini:  in  Jutland.  name<l  Hogni,  had  a  daughter  of 
extjui-ite  Uauty,  callid  Ilililar.  5*lie  anil  IKdin,  having  been  both 
pripo>ses>ed  in  favour  of  each  other  by  jirevious  rtjx)rt,  met  privately, 
and  became  excetdiiiiily  enamoured.  Hedin  and  Hogni  afterwards 
>ailed  t«>uet'ier  i»ii  uiaritiine  e\ptdilii>ns.  the  latter  not  being  aware  of 
Hedin"s  atlVction    for    h.>    tlangliter.      Hi>i:ni    wa>   a  j>erson  of  majestic 
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carriage,  and  yery  imperious  disposition;  Hedin  of  inferior  stature,  but 
remarlcably  well  made.  Hogni  offered  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Hedin,  and  they  pledged  themsel?es  by  joint  oatlis  to  revenge  the  death 
of  each  other ;  after  which  they  sailed  against  the  Orkneys,  which  they 
snbdaed.  After  their  return  home,  Hogni  received  information  that 
Hedin  had  seduced  his  daughter  before  her  marriage  to  him,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  an  heinous  offence ;  and  giving  credit  to  the  report  he 
attacked  Hedin,  who  was  at  sea  under  the  king's  orders,  but,  having  an 
Inferior  force,  took  refuge  In  Jutland.  When  Frode  heard  this  he  sum- 
moned them,  and  tried  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation ;  but  Hogni  was 
inflexible,  and  demanded  the  restitution  of  his  daughter ;  whereui)on  the 
king  gave  orders  for  a  duel,  in  which  Hedin  received  a  severe  wound  ; 
but  Hogni  took  compassion  on  his  youth  and  beauty,  and  spared  him. 
But  sometime  after  they  met  again  on  Hithin's  island,  near  Rogaland,  in 
Norway,  and  slew  each  other.  It  was  rumoured  in  those  superstitious 
times,  (A.  D.  360),  that  Hildur  so  deeply  regretted  them,  that  by  means 
of  incantations  she  waked  up  the  dead,  who  thereupon  renewed  their 
conflict ;  and  that  they  would  continue  to  do  so  every  night  till  the  end 
of  the  world.  This  story  was  the  original  cause  of  battle  being  called  by 
the  old  Scalds  the  sport  of  Hilda."— 5uAm,  torn.  i.  p.  168. 

She  has  been  called  by  modem  writers  the  Goddess  of  War,  or  Bellona 
of  the  North,  which  was  not  exactly  the  case,  though  her  name  is  found 
amongst  the  Yalkyrier,  or  maids  of  slaughter.    The  Hilda  of  the  Edda 
was  the  sister  of  Attila,  and  the  occasion  of  his  death,  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  mention  of  her  under  the  name  Hildico  by  the  Roman  writers. 
I  entertain  no  doubt  that  all  the  Scandian  tales  relating  to  her,  are  refer- 
able to  the  time  of  Attila  or  to  a  later  period.    It  will  be  observed  that 
in  this  as  in  all  the  Attllane  tales,  a  slur  thrown  on  the  chastity  of  Hilda 
is  the  cause  of  the  death  of  her  husband.    The  name  Hedin  is  nearly  the 
same  as  Odin,  who  is  sometimes  almost  identified  with  Attila,  and 
Hagen  or  Hogni  who  kills  him  bears  the  same  name  as  one  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  princes  who  were  excited  to  attempt  the  life  of  Attila.    I  appre- 
hend this  tale  to  be  a  blending  of  the  Attllane  legend  with  some  old 
story ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  regard  it  as  genuine  history. 
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PREFACE. 

1816. 

The  following  poem,  which  has  remained  for  several 
years  in  an  unfinished  state,  was  commenced  soon  after 
the  publication  of  the  translations  which  I  made  from 
the  relic ks  of  ancient  Icelandic  or  Scandinavian  poetry. 
I  was  at  that  time  forcibly  struck  with  the  poetical 
images  which  the  manners  and  religion  of  the  northern 
nations  appeared  to  present ;  and,  feeling  that  I  was 
prevented  from  giving  them  full  effect  by  the  fidelity 
which  I  deemed  necessary  in  the  translation  of  writings 
which  derived  their  principal  interest  from  their  antiquity 
and  peculiarities,  it  occurred  to  rnc  that,  by  undertaking 
an  original  poem  of  which  the  scene  might  be  laid 
amongst  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  I  should  be  able 
to  illustrate  their  manners,  and  religion,  and  super- 
stitions, in  a  form  that  would  be  more  pleasing  to  the 
reader,  and  to  avail  myself  of  a  wide  field  for  poetical 
composition,  which  had  been  as  yet  untouched  by  any 
writer  except  in  a  few  short  and  unconnected  trans- 
lations. My  attention  was  afterwards  withdrawn  from 
the  undertaking  by  other  pursuits  ;  and  the  poem,  which 
had  been  long  neglected,  has  been  lately  completed  and 
revised.  The  foundation  of  the  tale  is  historical ;  in 
what  respects  I  have  altered  it  will  be  stated  in  the 
notes.  The  poem  will,  I  hope,  be  found  to  contain  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  manners  and  superstitions  of  the 
period  whicli  it  represents.  I  have  attempted  to  give  it 
the  coloring  of  poetry,  and  to  temper  with  chaster 
ornaments  the  rude  wikliie^s  of  Sraldic  fiction. 
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CANTO  I. 

The  board  was  spread  in  (ngva's  hall ; 

Sat  richly  cfight  his  courtiers  all ; 

The  shadow  of  great  Ingya*s  name 

Might  give  his  vassals  deathless  fame* 

With  pomp  he  held  the  feast  of  Yule ;  5 

And  all  who  own'd  his  princely  rule. 

All  who  for  Sweden  drew  the  sword, 

Were  gather  d  round  his  glittering  board ; 

Where  ancient  Sigtune's  turrets  famed     • 

Frown 'd  proudly,  from  old  Odin  named.  10 

Whilom  had  Ingva's  honor'd  form 

Gleam'd  foremost  in  the  battle's  storm. 

And  many  a  scald  had  sung  his  glory ; 

But  now  his  lock»  vfith  age  were  hoary. 

Death's  iron  hand  had  quell'd  the  pride  15 

Of  those  who  conquer'd  by  his  side : 

But  still  he  reign'd  by  all  revered ; 

Still  were  his  arms  in  battle  fear'd : 

To  fill  each  lost  companion's  place 

Rose  scyons  worthy  of  their  race ;  20 

His  men  were  stallwart,  brave,  and  tall, 

And  one  fair  daughter  graced  his  hall. 

Fair  Helga  shone  like  vernal  flower, 

Nursed  by  the  sun  and  dewy  shower ; 
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Her  breast  more  pure  than  trackless  snow,  25 

With  no  fond  passion  seeni'd  to  glow  ; 

But  haply  love  reign 'd  there  conceal'd, 

And  scarcely  to  herself  reveal'd. 

For  all  in  turn  the  virgin  pour'd 

The  sparkling  juice  that  deck'd  the  board  ;  30 

Her  cheek  suffused  with  moclest  die 

Shrunk  from  the  gaze  of  warlike  eye, 

While  all  adored  ;  hut  none  might  dare 

To  woo  the  hand  of  Helga  fair. 

Joyous  they  quaff  d  the  mantling  bowl,  35 

And  the  rich  liquor  lired  the  soul ; 

While  the  famed  minstrel,  blanch'd  by  time, 

Pour'd  the  wild  notes  of  Runic  rhvme ; 

And  sung  of  love,  and  war,  and  glory, 

Of  living?  worth  and  ancient  storv  :  40 

The  King,  delighted,  heard  the  strains. 

And  younger  throbbed  his  swelling  veins. 

Why  sudden  cease  the  notes  of  pleasure  ? 

Why,  minstrel,  stop  thy  flowing  measure  ? 

What  sound  along  the  pavement  driven  45 

8weej)s  like  an  angry  bla?t  of  heaven  ? 

Back,  back  the  rattling  portals  fly. 

And  everv  warrior's  kindlini:  eve 

Glistens  like  flame,  and  everv  hand 

l'nconsciou>  gra>ps  the  tru^ty  brand.  50 

But  >traight  uncouth  and  strange  surprise 

Has  quencliM  the  lightning  of  their  eyes  ; 

And  everv  hand  luu<  loosed  its  hold, 

And  silent  droops  each  warrior  bold. 

Twelve  champions  huge  >talk'd  proudly  in ;  55 

Kiich  wore  a  wolfs  dark  brindled  skin  ; 
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But  loftier,  fiercer,  statelier  too, 

Seem'd  one,  the  leader  of  the  crew ; 

Show'd  strength  of  more  gigantic  mould, 

And  foremost  strode,  unasked  and  bold.  60 

On  his  vast  limbs,  of  beauteous  form. 

Half  bare,  half  shielded  from  the  storm. 

The  shaggy  wolfish  skin  he  wore 

Pinn'd  by  a  polish'd  bone  before  ; 

Nor  other  ornament  he  knew,  65 

Save  curling  locks  of  raven  hue, 

Which  like  a  glossy  mantle  hung 

0*er  his  broad  shoulders  loosely  flung. 

No  shield  was  held  before  his  breast ; 

No  bumish'd  steel  his  bosom  press'd ;  70 

No  quaintly  twisted  iron  shirt, 

No  coat  of  mail  was  round  him  girt: 

With  forehead  bare  the  fight  he  tried. 

On  inborn  force  his  heart  relied. 

Not  stoutest  kemp  of  modern  days  75 

His  wonderous  sword  from  earth  might  raise, 

But  swift  as  light  the  champion's  arm 

Could  wield  it  to  his  foeman's  harm. 

His  ponderous  mace  a  knotty  oak, 

That  ne'er  had  felt  the  woodman's  stroke  ;  80 

Himself  had  torn  it  from  the  side 

Of  Kiblen  in  its  leafy  pride. 

Yet  was  the  champion  mild  and  kind. 

Save  when  the  fury  vex'd  his  mind, 

Or  some  ungratified  desire  85 

Lit  in  his  breast  unhallow'd  fire ; 

For  then  with  more  than  mortal  force 

He  urged  amain  his  headlong  course, 


^ 
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By  strange  internal  phrensy  driven, 

Like  an  avenging  scourge  of  heaven  ;  90 

Till  all  exhausted  with  the  fray, 

And  sickening,  on  the  earth  he  lay; 

His  swollen  eyes  bloodstained  and  dim, 

Life  quivering  in  each  strained  limb. 

But  often  in  his  milder  dav  95 

Might  infants  with  his  wild  locks  play ; 

Oft  would  he  list  the  minstrel's  measure. 

Or  quafi'  the  social  cup  of  pleasure  ; 

Waste  in  delight  the  peaceful  hour. 

And  carp  of  love  in  maiden's  bower.  100 

But  now  strange  passion  lit  his  eye  ; 

It  seem'd,  who  met  its  glance  must  die. 

To  the  high  dais  with  speed  he  pass'd ; 

His  voice  was  like  a  killing  blast. 

"  These  are  my  brothers,  Ingva,  born  105 

"  Like  me  to  meet  proud  men  with  scorn. 
"  Angantyr  is  the  name  I  boast, 
*'  Well  famed  in  war,  itself  a  host." 

The  King,  though  milled  by  his  pride, 
Rein'd  his  high  wrath,  and  mild  replied :  110 

"  What  brings  ye  to  King  Ingva's  lands  ? 
"  What  boon  rec^uire  ye  from  his  hands  ?'' 

*'  Ask  vou  mine  errand,  while  the  board 
"  Has  only  fed  this  subject  horde  ? 

"  Discourteous  man,  supply  the  best  1 15 

"  Thy  board  can  yield  to  greet  thy  guest  ! 
"  Let  thy  fair  daughter's  snowy  hand 
"  Pour  the  bright  mead  at  thy  command ; 
*'  And  bid  this  proud  unmanner'd  crew 
'*  Yield  us  fit  space  and  lionor  due."  120 
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With  food  the  table  was  o'erlaid ; 
Due  space  was  given,  due  honor  paid, 
And  sparkling  mead  by  Helga  pour'd 
Adorn *d  the  hospitable  board ; 

But,  as  she  near'd  the  giant  chief,  125 

She  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf: 
And  first  he  quafTd  the  beverage  rare, 
Then  gazed  upon  the  timid  Fahr. 
He  has  ta'en  her  by  the  slender  waist. 
And  to  his  rugged  bosom  press'd.  130 

He  has  laid  his  hand  upon  her  face. 
And  held  her  in  his  strict  embrace, 
^liile  the  maid  blush'd  all  scarlet  red, 
And  strove  to  hide  her  weeping  head. 
He  has  placed  her  on  his  knee,  and  kissed  135 

Her  coral  lips  e'en  as  he  list. 
Then  rising  from  his  seat  he  cried, 
'•  King  Ingva,  this  must  be  my  bride  !" 
The  monarch  look'd  around  the  board, 
But  not  one  warrior  grasp'd  his  sword :  140 

ITien,  frowning,  thus  in  hasty  mood— 
^  Not  thus,  brave  ILord,  are  damsels  woo*d/* 
But  little  reck'd  that  champion  dire 
Of  maiden's  blush,  or  monarch's  ire ; 
He  cast  his  goblet  on  the  floor,  145 

He  stamp'd,  and.  with  a  fiendish  roar — 
'*  Sail'd  I  from  Ledra's  stately  port 
"  To  yield  base  homage  at  thy  court  ? 
"  To  praise  the  venison  at  thy  board, 
**  Or  mead,  with  which  thy  vaults  are  stored  ?  150 

*'  King,  I  have  vow*d  to  bear  her  hence ; 
**  Nor  leave  I  ask,  nor  shun  offence. 
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"  At  solemn  feast  all  Denmark  heard 

*'  My  high  sworn  oath  and  plighted  word, 

"  Never  to  comb  mv  coal-black  hair  155 

"  Till  I  have  won  this  peerless  fair. 

"  In  Ledra  rei<ins  mv  roval  sire 

'*  O'er  arms  of  might  and  hearts  of  fire; 

"  Ten  thousand  Danes,  with  sword  and  helm, 

"  Await  mv  word  to  waste  thv  realm :  160 

"  1  turn  not  to  mv  native  hind 

*'  Ere  thv  best  blood  has  dved  mv  brand." 

One  nunnent  was  the  King's  cheek  wliite. 
The  next  was  red  as  morniniz  liiiht. 

I  know  not  wiunher  fear  or  wrath  165 

Had  chafed  the  warm  blood  tVom  its  [>ath  : 

Hut  in  that  instant  prouder  tar. 

Than  e'er  his  crest  had  iilcam'd  in  war, 

Kini:  luizva  started  o\\  his  feet: 

Hehind  him  rauii  the  nilded  >eat  :  170 

And, — **  Lives  not  here  one  tlauntless  head, 

*'  0\  all  mv  nrinoelv  wealth  ha>  ted, 

**  To  dare  tlie  combat : — Who  >liall  free 

**  M\  daiiLrhter  takes  her  hand  from  me  !" 

The  long  roof  echo'vl ;   as  he  sjn^ke,  175 

Mix'il  feeling?  in  his  K>^>k  a\\oke, 

0(  jM-iiie  from  anrieni  lineage  tiowing. 

0\  weli-vwrud  worth,  and  \ak'ur  iilowinj:, 

rarcnial  l'oTuine»  -iiir.g  \\\:]\  rage. 

And  oi^nx'ioii<  im^v^ter.ce  ot*  age.  ISO 

O  for  a  painters  hand  to  trace 

The  l;nca;r.ev.t-  ot"  e\e;\    t'ace 

In  :hc  <]\\\h\  :\\;;>e  :':m:  fallow 'd  ' — Br'.ii'nt 
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Fell  on  Angantyr^s  savage  brow,  185 

Lent  his  stem  cheek  a  fiercer  glow, 

And  o'er  his  glossy  raven  hair 

Glanced  like  a  meteor  in  mid  air. 

And  is  it  anger  flashing  high, 

Or  vengeful  scorn  that  lights  his  eye  ?  1 90 

That  eye,  which  never  rival  found 

Who  dared  to  stand  on  listed  ground  ! 

That  eye,  which  oft  has  shot  dismay 

Through  legions  in  the  battle-fray  ! 

His  left  hand  grasp'd  the  trembling  maid,  195 

His  right  upon  his  mace  was  laid ; 

As  from  King  Ingva  proudly  turning, 

(The  while  with  unbless'd  anger  burning) 

ScowFd  his  fierce  aspect  on  the  ring 

Of  tongueless  warriors  and  their  king ;  200 

While  all  the  honors,  whilom  gain'd 

On  fields  with  Finnish  carnage  stain'd, 

Seem'd  withering  underneath  the  dread 

Of  that  high-towering  haughty  head. 

O  Sweden  I  is  thy  glory  low  ?  205 

Must  all  thy  well  eam*d  trophies  bow  ? 

Lives  there  not  one  of  all  thy  sons, 

Of  all  through  whom  thy  life-blood  runs, 

Who  dares  to  die  for  thy  dear  fame, 

And  dying  gain  a  deathless  name  ?  210 

Lives  there  not  one  whose  partial  care 

Turns  to  that  jewel  pure  and  rare  ? 

That  beaut-eous  form  with  sorrow  shrouded, 

Those  gentle  eyes  with  tears  overclouded ! 

To  cheer  with  hope  the  troubled  Fair,  215 

That  trembling,  fainting,  nigh  despair, 
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Hangs  like  a  pale  and  lifeless  eorse 

In  the  rude  grasp  of  ruthle>s  force  ! 

As  some  sweet  floweret,  born  in  spring 

Beneath  the  sun  and  Zephyr's  wing,  220 

Shrinks  weeping  from  the  nightly  frost, 

And  droops,  and  seems  for  ever  lost, 

Nor  hopes  that  genial  suns  to-morrow 

Will  cheer  its  form  and  chase  its  sorrow. 

Yes,  there  is  one  who  pants  for  glon*-,  225 

Whose  name  shall  live  in  tuneful  storv  ! 
Yes,  there  is  one  whose  kindliui;  eve 
Beams  with  love-lighted  sympathy  I 
It  was  a  dreadful  pause,  1  said, 

But  dreadful  as  the  lightning  sped.  2-)0 

The  echo  of  Kinir  huzva's  call 
Still  linger'd  through  the  vaulted  hall. 
When  from  the  board  a  mailed  man 
Rose  calm,  collected,  and  beiran. 

"  Angantyr,  I  have  known  thy  fame,  235 

**  Wide  is  the  rumor  of  thv  name. 
**  What  warriors  by  thy  prowess  slain 
*'  Have  bow'd  the  head,  and  bit  the  plain, 
**  What  bones  lie  whiteniuix  on  the  fell, 
**  The  raven  and  the  wolf  can  tell ;  240 

"  Nor  ever  was  it  known  or  said 
*'  That  thou  hast  from  the  combat  lied, 
"  Or  shunn'd  the  call,  when  adverse  lords 
"  Have  dared  thee  to  the  strife  of  swords. 
**  Proud  champion,  thou  ha^t  told  thy  vow,  245 

**  And  I  am  firm,  and  proud  as  thou. 
*'  My  name  Ilialmar,  known  as  wide 
**  As  battle  spreads  its  bloody  tide. 
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**  When  the  young  leaves  adorn  the  spray, 

"  When  vernal  birds  first  pour  their  lay,  260 

"  I  challenge  thee  to  mortal  fight; 

*'  Samsoe  the  field ;  this  maid  our  right. 

"  Which  shall  embrace  her  as  his  bride, 

**  Odin  and  our  good  swords  decide  I'' 

To  him  the  champion  scornful  said: —  255 

^  Seek  thou  a  bride  amongst  the  dead ! 
**  Shall  the  low  vassal  cull  the  prize 
**  Destined  to  charm  a  hero's  eyes? 
^  And  dares  a  puny  man  withstand 
"  The  stroke  of  high  Angantyr's  brand  ?  260 

^*  True,  thou  hast  spoken  passing  fair, 
''  And  noble  seem  thy  words  and  air ; 
**  Pity  thou  lack'st  both  force  and  might, 
"  And  limbs  by  nature  nerved  for  fight ! 
^  Crush'd  like  a  worm,  without  a  blow,  265 

**  My  trampling  foot  might  lay  thee  low. 
**  But  though  my  strength,  by  thee  defied, 
^  Swells  like  a  torrent's  gather'd  pride, 
^  And  at  one  swoop  might  clear  the  board, 
**  Ingva,  of  all  thy  vassal  horde,  270 

**  Revered  the  laws  of  combat  stand, 
**  The  bold  defiance  stays  my  hand. 
**  Short  respite  gain'd,  the  vernal  ray 
**  Shall  see  thee  torn  by  beasts  of  prey. 
**  Then,  Helga^  shall  thy  dainty  charms  275 

**  Be  clasp'd  in  proud  Angantyr's  arms ; 
<<  And  those  high  joys  for  thee  design'd 
**  Shall  stamp  thee  first  of  womankind. 
"  Who  shares  Angantyr's  honoured  bed 
**  Above  all  brides  must  rear  the  head."  280 
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He  ceased ;  old  Ingva  yields  assent 
To  the  dread  fight's  arbitrement. 

*'  Whate'cr/*  he  cries,  "the  virgin's  lot, 
"  Spared  be  the  peasant's  peaceful  cot ! 
••  Save  we  the  flower  of  northern  might  285 

*'  For  Celtic  wars  and  Finnish  fight, 
*'  Nor  let  wild  havoc's  ruthless  flood 
*'  Defile  these  sister  realms  with  blood  ! 
"  Where  barren  Samsoe  breasts  the  tide, 
'*  Shall  solemn  proof  of  arms  be  tried.  290 

**  On  brave  Hialmar's  trustv  brand 
"  We  dare  to  venture  life  and  land ; 
•'  And,  stranger,  thus  we  pledge  our  faith, 
"  Thine  be  fair  Ilelga's  hand,  or  death  !" 

E'en  as  he  spoke,  the  champion's  ire  295 

Flash'd  from  his  savage  eye  like  fire ; 
Little  wont  he  to  quell  the  tide 
Of  swelling  wrath  and  boisterous  pride ; 
Yet  ere  the  hour  of  solemn  strife 

He  may  not  harm  his  foeman's  life  :  300 

So  wills  imperious  Honor's  creed, 
For  which  bold  Northmen  toil  and  bleed. 
But, — whether,  furious,  to  assuage 
ITie  agony  of  inward  rage, 

As  the  clench'd  hands  of  writhing  pain  805 

Strive  by  strain'd  pressure  ease  to  gain, 
Or  whether,  scornful,  to  alarm 
By  some  dire  proof,— his  sinewy  arm 
Hound  a  huge  shaft  he  threw,  whose  height 
Bore  the  strong  ceiling's  ample  weight,  310 

And  shook  it  nodding  to  its  fall, 
Till  the  vast  fabric  of  the  hall 
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Quaked  to  its  base ;  trembled  the  roof, 

Trembled  each  casement  tempest-proof; 

Rang  every  stone  and  carved  beam,  315 

Gaped  every  massive  timber's  seam ; 

Another  touch  had  whelm'd  in  dust 

Buttress,  and  arch,  and  beam  of  trust. 

He  smiled,  and  leaving  all  aghast 

With  wrathful  step  the  threshold  pass'd.  320 

Him  fol]ow*d  all  that  wolfish  crew. 

Eleven  brothers  firm  and  true ; 

And  when  they  reach*d  the  forest  hoar, 

Mountain  and  dale  sent  back  their  roar. 

Fury  constrained  must  have  its  vent,  325 

And  rage,  till  its  dread  force  is  spent ; 

E*en  things  inanimate  must  know 

Their  brutish  strength  and  vengeful  blow. 

Each  snow-clad  rock  must  feel  the  dint, 

Huge  fragments  fly  of  stone  and  flint ;  330 

And,  as  the  frenzy  nerves  their  strength, 

Uprooted  lies  the  forest's  length  : 

Then  sated  with  the  bootless  fray 

Homeward  they  wend  their  weary  way. 

In  Ingva's  hall  the  strife  had  ceased,  335 

But  mirth  could  not  relume  the  feast ; 
She,  who  should  deck  the  mantling  bowl. 
Clings  to  her  sire  with  troubled  soul. 
And  frequent  turns  her  anxious  eye. 
While  swells  the  tear  and  heaves  the  sigh.  340 

The  board  with  no  blithe  joyance  rings; 
The  Harper  strikes  no  tuneful  strings ; 
Full  four-score  years  have  shed  their  snow 
Upon  the  honored  Minstrel's  brow. 
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Yet  on  Yule's  venerated  night  345 

His  harp,  each  Swedish  son's  delight, 

At  monarch's  board,  or  peasant's  door, 

Had  never  silent  hung  before. 

A  gloom,  ere  that  dark  hour  unknown, 

Broods  sadly  over  Sweden's  throne ;  350 

Asbiorn  lies  sick  with  nerveless  hands. 

And  Orvarod  fights  on  foreign  lands  : 

In  distant  climes  beneath  the  gleam 

Of  other  suns  his  banners  stream. 

Hialmar's  strength  with  theirs  combined  355 

In  holiest  league  had  long  been  join'd  ; 

Sworn  brothers  in  the  fight  they  dared 

Each  foe,  and  every  peril  shared. 

Their  arms  round  Sweden's  honor'd  head 

A  never-fading  shadow  spread;  300 

And  beauteously  they  seem'd  to  stand, 

Bulwarks  and  glory  of  the  land. 

As  three  proud  trees,  together  bred, 

O'er-canopy  the  crystal  bed 

Of  some  unrufiled  holy  spring,  365 

Where  Zephyr  dares  not  wave  his  wing, 

\or  the  bright  Sun's  intrusive  glare 

The  chann  of  peaceful  silence  scare. 

Now  must  llialmar's  single  arm 

From  Sweden  ward  this  deadly  harm.  370 

The  cloud  of  fearful  sadne>s  hung 

O'er  each  bold  head,  and  scal'd  each  tongue  : 

His  heart  alone  with  transport  glows ; 

His  breast  no  anxious  presage  knows. 

Though  dark  and  strange  the  peril  seem,  375 

l.ove  bids  it  glow  with  dazzling  gleam. 
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His  ardent  thoughts  flow  high  and  fast, 

Too  strong  the  tide  of  joy  to  last. 

lu'd  on  the  Cdr  his  gazing  sight 

Anticipates  unknown  delight,  380 

And  hopeful  deems  a  coming  day 

Shall  years  of  silent  love  repay ; 

For  though  he  ne'er  had  dared  a  sigh, 

Nor  taught  his  hopes  to  soar  so  high. 

Yet  oft  the  sad  mind's  feverish  fit,  385 

The  fond  glance  by  pale  passion  lit, 

The  pang  suppress'd,  had  half  betray'd 

His  secret  to  the  gentle  maid ; 

And  Helga  coy,  she  knew  not  why. 

Shrunk  from  Hiaimar's  beaming  eye.  390 

Not  that  its  glance  could  yield  offeace, 

Or  scare  the  doves  of  innocence  ; 

But  that  it  touched  some  tremulous  string 

That  thrill'd  e*en  to  life's  secret  spring, 

And  waked  each  sympathetic  chord  395 

To  vibrate  there  in  sweet  accord. 

Day  after  day  had  quickly  flown; 

Love  unresisted  and  unknown 

Had  gain'd  the  incautious  heart,  and  wound 

His  unsuspected  chains  around;  400 

Unknown,  till  danger's  fearful  dream 

Show'd  how  the  tyrant  reign'd  supreme. 

Nor  less  in  Asbiom's  heart  of  fire 
Stirred  the  high  pulse  of  young  desire ; 
Though  now  by  chilling  sickness  staid  405 

On  lowly  couch  his  strength  was  laid : 
For  he,  with  early  passion  warm, 
Had  boldly  mark'd  each  growing  charm 
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Of  youthful  Helga,  and  no  less 

His  bosom  wore  the  deep  impress  410 

Of  all  her  virgin  loveliness; 

And  sweetly  oft  his  daring  tongue 

Soft  notes  of  love  to  her  had  sung. 

To  Ing\^a's  court  a  stripling  sent, 

There  had  his  careless  years  been  spent,  415 

While  sporting  o'er  the  flowery  green 

lie  caird  the  maid  his  elfin  queen, 

And  wreathed  with  many  a  mystic  flower 

The  garland  for  her  summer  bower. 

There,  with  light  foot  and  sparkling  eye,  4'2() 

The  sprightly  maze  of  infancy, 

Oft  when  the  spring  had  deck'd  the  sod, 

Together  had  they  swiftly  trod. 

When  first,  as  trumpets  bray'd  afar. 

Young  Asbiorn  sought  the  distant  war,  425 

A  sigh  had  heaved  her  infant  heart, 

That  friends  so  passing  dear  must  part ; 

A  tear  had  dimm'd  her  glistening  eye, 

That  oft  in  fight  the  bravest  die. 

But,  though  his  form  was  fresh  as  May,  4.*30 

And  his  blithe  words  were  ever  gay. 

On  calm  Hialmar's  giMitler  mind 

All  her  fond  thoughts  of  bliss  reclined  ; 

By  his  her  tremblhig  heart  was  fired, 

For  him  her  secret  vows  aspired,  405 

And  all  that  she  had  own'd  from  heaven 

Of  love  and  faith  to  him  were  given. 

Deep  night  in  stillness  veils  the  pole, 
And  silent  hours  unheeded  roll. 

Alone,  where  watchful  tapers  shine,  440 

Young  llelga\>  beauteous  limbs  recline. 
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Her  coach  is  of  the  eider  down, 

Her  coverlet  a  bear-skin  brown 

Trimm'd  with  soft  ermine,  and  below 

The  claws  with  bumish'd  metal  glow ;  445 

And  many  an  herb  of  sweet  perfume 

Breathes  incense  round  the  odorous  room. 

But  what  avail  that  spicy  breeze, 

Those  soft  appliances  of  ease  ! 

While  bodeful  fears  and  anxious  love  450 

The  restless  thoughts  to  wildness  move, 

And  the  strange  workings  of  the  mind 

Are  like  the  storm  of  raging  wind ; 

lliat  ploughs  the  bosom  of  the  sea 

With  fierce  impetuous  mastery,  455 

Wave  driving  after  wave,  while  those 

Which  big  with  fate  and  highest  rose 

Bearing  all  down  before  them,  now 

Lie  buried  in  the  abyss  below. 

So  o'er  sad  Helga*s  troubled  soul  460 

The  swelling  waves  of  passion  roll ; 

Thoughts  after  thoughts  successive  rise, 

And  each  fond  scheme  unfinish'd  dies, 

But,  rather  than  one  season  live 

In  doubtful  anguish,  she  would  give  465 

Long  years  of  hoped-for  bliss,  to  know 

The  issue  of  her  present  wo. 
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Hard  by  the  eastern  gate  of  Hell 

In  ancient  time  great  Vala  fell; 

And  there  she  lies  in  massive  tomb  470 

Shrouded  by  night's  eternal  gloom. 

Fairer  than  Gods,  and  wiser,  she 

Held  the  strange  keys  of  destiny; 

And  not  one  dark  mysterious  hour 

Was  veil'd  from  her  all-searching  power.  475 

She  knew  what  chanced,  ere  time  began. 

Ere  world  there  was,  or  Gods,  or  man  ; 

And,  had  she  list,  she  might  have  told 

Of  things  that  would  appal  the  bold. 

No  mortal  tongue  has  ever  said  480 

What  hand  unknown  laid  Vala  dead ; 

But  yet,  if  rumor  rightly  tells. 

In  her  cold  bones  the  spirit  dwells  ; 

And,  if  intruder  bold  presume, 

Her  voice  unfolds  his  hidden  doom  :  485 

And  oft  the  rugged  ear  of  Death 

Is  soothed  by  her  melodious  breath, 

Slow-rising  from  the  hollow*  stone 

In  witching  notes  and  solemn  tone  ; 

Immortal  strains,  that  tell  of  things,  490 

When  the  young  down  was  on  the  wings 

Of  hoary  Time,  and  sometimes  swell 

With  such  a  wild  enchanting  spell, 

As  heard  above  would  fix  the  eve 

Of  nature  in  sweet  ecstacy,  495 
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Steal  every  sense  from  mortal  clay, 
And  drag  the  willing  soul  away. 

Dark  is  the  path,  and  wild  the  road. 
That  leads  unto  that  dread  abode ; 
By  shelving  steeps,  through  brier  and  wood,  500 

Through  yawning  cliff  and  cavem'd  flood, 
Where  thousand  treacherous  spirits  dwell. 
Loose  the  huge  stones,  bid  waters  swell. 
And  guard  the  dire  approach  of  Hell. 
And  none,  since  that  high  Lord  of  Heaven,  505 

To  whom  the  sword  of  death  is  given. 
Stem  Odin,  for  young  Baldei^s  sake. 
Has  dared  the  slumbering  Vela  wake. 
But  love  can  pass  o'er  brier  and  stone 
Unharm'd,  through  floods  and  forests  lone  ;  510 

Love  can  defy  the  treacherous  arm 
Of  spirits  leagued  to  work  its  harm. 
Pierce  the  dread  silence  of  the  tomb. 
And  smooth  the  way,  and  light  the  gloom. 

Whence  art  thou?  essence  of  delight!  515 

Pure  as  the  heavens,  or  dark  as  night ! 
Feeding  the  soul  with  iitful  dreams. 
And  ever  blending  the  extremes 
Of  joys  so  fearful,  cares  so  sweet. 

That  wo  and  bliss  together  meet !  520 

Thy  touch  can  make  the  lion  mild. 
And  the  sweet  ringdove  fierce  and  wild. 
Thy  breath  can  rouse  the  gentlest  maid 
That  e'er  on  couch  of  down  was  laid, 
Brace  her  soft  limbs  to  meet  the  cold,  525 

And  make  her  in  the  danger  bold  ; 
The  breast,  that  heaves  so  lily-white. 
Defy  the  storms  and  brave  the  night, 
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While  the  rude  gales  that  toss  her  hair, 

Seem  whispers  of  the  tremulous  air,  530 

And  heaviest  toils  seem  passing  light, 

And  every  peril  new  delight. 

O  whose  is  that  love-lighted  eye  ? 
What  fonn  is  that,  slow  gliding  by  ? 
Sweet  Ilelga,  risen  from  the  bed  535 

Where  sleepless  lay  thy  virgin  head, 
Thou  darest  explore  that  dread  abyss, 
To  learn  what  tides  thee,  wo  or  bliss ! 
Whether  it  stand  by  fate  decreed 

That  stern  Angantyr's  breast  shall  bleed,  540 

Or  he  to  whom  in  secret  turn'd 
Thy  heart  with  gentle  passion  burn'd, 
lie  whom  thy  soul  had  learn'd  to  cherish. 
For  thy  dear  sake  untimely  perish. 

The  night  was  calm  ;  a  pallid  glow  545 

Streamed  o'er  the  wide  extended  snow, 
W'hich  like  a  silvery  mantle  spread 
O'er  copse,  and  dale,  and  mountain's  head. 
O  who  has  witnessed  near  the  pole 

The  full-orb'd  moon  in  glory  roll  !  550 

More  splendid  shines  her  lustrous  robe. 
And  larger  seems  the  radiant  globe; 
And  that  serene  unnumbered  choir. 
That  pave  the  heaven's  blue  arch  with  fire, 
Shoot  through  the  night  with  brighter  gleam,  555 

Like  distant  suns,  their  twinkling  beam. 
While  in  the  north  its  streamers  play. 
Like  mimic  shafts  of  orient  day; 
The  wonderous  splendor  fiery  red 
Round  half  the  welkin  seems  to  spread,  560 
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And  flashes  on  the  summits  bleak 

Of  snowy  crag  or  ice-clad  peak, 

Lending  a  feeble  blush,  to  cheer 

The  twilight  of  the  waning  year. 

The  thoughtful  eye  undazzled  there  565 

May  pierce  the  liquid  realms  of  air, 

And  the  rapt  soul  delighted  gaze 

On  countless  worlds  that  round  it  blaze. 

No  floating  vapor  dims  the  sight 

That  dives  through  the  blue  vault  of  night,  570 

While  distance  yields  to  fancy's  power, 

And  rapture  rules  the  silent  hour. 

A  calm  so  holy  seem'd  to  brood 
O'er  white-robed  hill  and  frozen  flood, 
A  charm  so  solemn  and  so  still,  575 

That  sure,  if  e'er  the  sprites  of  ill 
Shrink  from  the  face  of  nature,  this 
Must  be  the  hallow*d  hour  of  bliss. 
When  no  dark  elves  or  goblins  rude 
Dare  on  the  walks  of  man  intrude.  580 

Pure  as  the  night,  at  that  calm  hour. 
Young  Helga  left  her  virgin  bower ; 
And  trod  unseen  the  lonely  road 
To  gloomy  Hela*s  dire  abode. 

The  broken  path  and  toilsome  way  585 

Adown  a  sloping  valley  lay, 
W^here  solid  rocks  on  either  side 
Might  have  the  hand  of  Time  defied ; 
But  some  convulsion  of  old  Earth 

Had  given  the  narrow  passage  birth.  590 

Onward  with  laboring  steps  and  slow 
The  virgin  pass'd,  nor  fear'd  a  foe. 
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The  moon  threw  gloriously  bright 

On  the  grey  stones  her  streaming  light ; 

Till  now  the  valley  wider  grew,  595 

And  the  scene  scowl'd  with  dreariest  hue. 

From  the  steep  crag  a  torrent  pouring 

Dash'd  headlong  down,  with  fury  roaring, 

Through  frozen  heaps  that  midway  hung  ; 

And,  where  the  beams  their  radiance  flung,  (>()() 

Columns  of  ice  and  massive  stone 

Blending  and  undistinguish'd  shone  ; 

While  each  dark  shade  their  forms  between 

Lent  deeper  horror  to  the  scene  ; 

And  gloomy  pines,  that  far  above  (>()5 

Lean'd  from  the  high  and  rocky  cove, 

With  frozen  spray  their  heads  besprent 

Under  the  hoary  burthen  bent. 

liefore  her  spread  a  forest  drear 

Of  antique  trees  with  foliage  sere;  HIO 

Wreathed  and  fantastic  were  their  roots. 

And  one  way  stretch'd  their  stunted  sh(»ots  : 

Each  hollow  trunk  some  beast  might  hide. 

Or  fiends  more  wilv  there  abide. 

She  seem*d  in  that  strange  wilderness  (>  1 5 

A  spirit  sent  to  cheer  and  bless, 

A  beauteous  form  of  radiant  light 

Charming  the  fearful  brow  of  niglit. 

The  wind  with  a  low  whisper'd  sigh 

Came  rushing  through  the  branches  dry  ;  ()20 

Heavy  and  mournful  was  the  sound. 

And  seem'd  to  sweep  along  the  ground. 

The  virgin's  heart  throbb'd  high  ;  the  blood 

Beat  at  its  doors  with  hastier  flood  : 
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But,  firm  of  purpose,  on  she  pass*d,  625 

Nor  heeded  the  low  rustling  blast. 

A  mist  hung  o'er  the  barren  ground, 

And  soon  she  was  all  mantled  round 

In  a  thick  gloom,  so  dark  and  dread, 

That  hardly  wist  she  where  to  tread.  630 

Mute  horror  brooded  o'er  the  heath, 

And  all  was  dark  and  still  as  death : 

When  sudden  a  loud  gust  of  wind, 

Shaking  the  forest,  roar*d  behind, 

And  wolves  seem'd  howling  in  the  brake,  635 

And  in  her  path  the  hissing  snake. 

Then  all  was  hush'd ;  till  swift  and  sheen 

A  meteor  flashed  upon  the  scene ; 

A  hoarse  laugh  burst  upon  her  ear, 

And  then  a  hideous  shriek  of  fear.  640 

Dire  phantoms,  in  the  gloom  conceal'd, 

Were  instant  by  that  light  reveal'd  ; 

For,  lurking  sly,  behind  each  tree 

Strange  faces  peep'd  with  spiteful  glee. 

And  ghastly  forms  and  shapes  obscene  645 

Glided  the  hoary  rocks  between. 

O  who  shall  save  thee,  Helga!  mark 

The  ambush*d  spirits  of  the  dark! 

Those  are  the  powers  accurst,  that  ride 

The  blasting  whirlwind,  and  preside  650 

O'er  nature *s  wrecks ;  whose  hands  delight 

To  weave  the  tempest  of  the  night. 

Spread  the  red  pestilence,  and  throw 

A  deeper  gloom  o*er  human  wo  ! 

Those  are  the  fiends,  that  prompt  the  mind  665 

To  deeds  of  darkness,  and  behind 
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Send  their  fell  crew  with  sickening  breath, 
Despair,  and  infamy,  and  death  ! 

Nor  yet  unmoved  the  virgin  gazed  ; 
She  trembled  as  that  meteor  blazed ;  (i6() 

But  high  she  spread  her  white  arms  sheen, 
And  thus  she  prayed  to  beauty's  Queen. 

*•  Immortal  Freya  !  if  e*er  my  mind 
"  Has  to  thy  gentle  rites  inclined  ; 

"  If  e*er  my  hand  fresh  garlands  wove  665 

*'  Of  flowers,  the  symbols  of  chaste  love, 
•*  And  cuird  from  all  its  blooming  hoards 
"  The  sweets  which  opening  spring  affords ; 
"  If  I  have  knit  the  silken  twine 

*<  To  deck  thy  pure  and  honorM  shrine;  ^)70 

«  Immortal  Freya,  attend  my  prayer ! 
"  To  a  lone  virgin  succour  bear  ! 
•*  Give  me  to  reach  great  Vala's  grave, 
'«  And  from  the  powers  of  darkness  save  !'' 

Fair  Helga  spoke  ;  and  as  she  pray'd,  675 

A  charm  descended  on  the  maid, 
Like  the  sweet  fall  of  measured  sound, 
Or  dew  distill'd  on  holy  ground; 
And  vanish'd  seem'd  the  powers  of  ill. 
And  nature  smiled  serene  and  still.  680 

The  darksome  mist  was  rolPd  away, 
And  tranquil,  as  the  fall  of  day, 
A  milder  gloom  imbrown'd  the  way; 
While  through  that  wild  and  barren  scene 
The  lofty  gates  of  Hell  were  seen.  685 

A  strain  delightful  pouring  slowly 
Breathed  in  soft  cadence  pure  and  holy  : 
And  the  strange  voice  she  loni^'d  to  hear 
Stole  trontlv  on  her  wouderin^^  t'ar 
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Haik  I  the  wild  notes  are  sweetly  swelling,  690 

Now  upon  things  unearthly  dwelling, 
And  now  of  Time's  old  secrets  telling. 

To  rapture  chann'd,  fair  Helga  long 
Stood  listening  that  immortal  song ; 
But  onw&rd  now  she  sprang  with  haste,  695 

And  thro'  Hell's  portals  quickly  paced. 
Then,  starting  from  his  gory  bed. 
The  whelp  of  Hela  raised  his  head. 
And,  as  be  view'd  the  daring  maid, 
Gnash*d  bis  keen  fiEmgs,  and  fiercely  bay'd.  700 

His  glowing  eyes  witb  fury  scowl'd. 
And  long  and  loud  the  monster  howl'd: 
For  well  he  mark'd  athwart  the  gloom 
A  living  form  by  Vala's  tomb. 

But  unappall*d  the  virgin  stood,  705 

And  thus,  in  calm  unalter*d  mood : 

(*  By  the  force  of  Runic  song, 
**  By  the  might  of  Odin  strong, 
<<  By  the  lance  and  glittering  shield 
<<  Which  the  Maids  of  slaughter  wield,  710 

By  the  gems  whose  wonderous  light 

Beams  in  Freya's  necklace  bright, 
^  By  the  tomb  of  Balder  bold, 
^  I  adjure  thine  ashes  cold. 

**  Vala,  list  a  virgin's  prayer  !  715 

**  Speak  I  Hialmar's  doom  declare  t" 
.  She  ceased ;  when,  breathing  sad  and  slow, 
Like  some  unwilling  sound  of  wo, 
A  sweetly  solemn  voice  was  sent 
Forth  from  that  gloomy  monument.  720 
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"  Deep-bosom*d  in  the  northern  fells 
"  A  pigmy  race  immortal  dwells, 
"  Whose  hands  can  forge  the  falchion  well 
"  With  many  a  wonderoiis  muttered  spell. 
'*  If  bold  Hialmar's  might  can  gain  725 

"  A  weapon  from  their  lone  domain, 
"  Nor  stone,  nor  iron  shall  withstand 
**  The  dint  of  sucli  a  gifted  brand  ; 
"  Its  edge  shall  drink  Angantyr's  blood, 
'•  And  life's  tide  issue  with  the  flood.  730 

"  Victorious,  at  night's  silent  hour, 
"  The  chief  shall  reach  fair  Helga's  bower. 
"  But  thou,  who  darest  with  living  tread 
"  Invade  these  realms,  where  rest  the  dead ; 
"  Breaking  the  slumbers  of  the  tomb  735 

"  With  charms  that  rend  Hell's  aw-ful  gloom  ; 
"  Who  seek'st  to  scan,  wuth  prescience  bold, 
*'  What  Gods  from  mortal  man  withhold, 
"  Soon  shall  thine  heart  despairing  rue 
"  The  hour  that  gave  these  shades  to  view,  740 

"  And  Odin's  wrath  thy  steps  pursue.'* 
It  ceased ;  and  straight  a  lurid  flash 

Burst  through  the  gloom  with  thunder-crash. 

It  lighted  all  Death's  dreary  caves, 

It  glared  on  thousand  thousand  graves.  745 

Hell's  iron  chambers  rang  withal, 

And  pale  ghosts  started  at  the  call ; 

While,  as  the  gather'd  tempest  spreads, 

llush'd  the  red  terror  o'er  their  heads. 

And  well  1  deem,  those  realms  might  show  750 

Unnumber'd  shapes  of  various  wo ; 
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Lamenting  forms,  a  ghastly  crew, 

By  the  strange  gleam  were  given  to  view ; 

And  writhing  Agony  was  there, 

And  sullen  motionless  Despair :  755 

Sights,  that  might  freeze  life's  swelling  tide, 

Blanch  the  warm  cheek  of  throbbing  pride. 

And  shake  fair  reason's  frail  defence, 

Though  strongly  nerved  by  innocence. 

Nor  dared  the  breathless  virgin  gaze  760 

On  Hell's  dread  cells  and  devious  ways ; 

Back  rush*d  unto  her  heart  the  blood, 

And  horror  staid  its  curdling  flood; 

As  £unting  nigh  the  gates  of  Hell 

In  speechless  trance  young  Helga  fell.  765 

Her  glowing  lips  are  pale  and  cold ; 

Her  dainty  limbs  of  heavenly  mould, 

Fashiond  for  bliss  and  form'd  to  rest 

On  couch  of  down  by  love  carest, 

Lie  by  yon  damp  and  mouldering  tomb,  770 

Faded,  and  stript  of  mortal  bloom ; 

Like  flowers  on  broken  hawthorn  bough. 

Or  snow-wreaths  on  the  mountain's  brow. 

Shall  e'er  that  bosom  move  again, 
To  know  love*s  subtle  bliss  or  pain  ?  775 

Shall  e'er  those  languid  beauties  stir? 
Shall  Heaven*!  pure  light  revisit  her  ? 
Or  is  she  thus  enveloped  quite 
Bj  curtain  of  eternal  night  ? 

And  ye,  who  in  life's  varied  scene  780 

Still  its  frail  joys  and  sorrows  glean. 
Say,  does  her  fate  for  pity  cry. 
Or  were  it  best  to  sink  and  die, 
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While  innocence  is  chaste  and  pure, 

And  flattering  fancies  yet  allure  785 

To  leave  the  hopes  of  youth  half  tasted, 

To  fly,  before  its  dreams  are  blasted, 

Its  charms  foredone,  its  treasures  wasted  ? 

Ere  guilty  bliss  with  secret  smart 

Has  touch'd  tlie  yet  untainted  heart,  700 

To  shun  the  pleasure  and  the  crime. 

Nor  trust  the  wintery  storms  of  time  ? 

True  to  the  charge,  some  guardian  power 
Watch  *d  over  llelga's  deathlike  hour; 
Whether  by  pity  moved  and  love  705 

Bright  Freya  glided  from  above, 
Spread  round  her  limbs  a  viewless  spell, 
And  snatch*d  her  from  the  jaws  of  Hell ; 
Or  Odin's  self  reserved  the  fair 

lM)r  other  woes  and  worse  despair ;  800 

For  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  dav 
In  her  still  bower  young  Helga  lay, 
And  waked,  .is  from  a  feverish  dream^ 
To  hail  the  morning's  orient  beam. 
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Soft  sleep,  thou  balm  of  every  ill,  805 

Thy  touch  the  throbbing  heart  can  still ! 

Thy  downy  wings  of  peace  outspread 

Can  soothe  the  wretch's  aching  head. 

Win  from  his  brow  griefs  stern  control, 

And  in  sweet  calmness  lull  the  soul.  810 

And  Hioxi  hast  stores,  whose  pure  delight 

Thrills  through  each  sense  and  charms  the  sight ; 

Stirs  the  sad  lover's  pulse  to  joy, 

Which  waking  truth  will  soon  destroy ; 

Leads  him  through  cloudless  Chili's  groves,  815 

Or  he  in  wild  Guiana  roves 

Beneath  thy  shadow  fancy-blest, 

And,  every  thought  of  care  at  rest. 

There  lays  him  with  his  darling  maid 

Under  the  plantain's  spreading  shade,  820 

Where  wanton  tendrils  hung  with  bloom 

Twining  around  distil  perfume, 

And  thousand  little  warblers  dwell 

Sweeter  than  love-lorn  Philomel. 

But  hast  thou  not  thy  terrors  too  ?  8*25 

Thy  fearful  shapes  of  ghastliest  hue  ? 

W'hen  the  soul  writhes  beneath  the  load 

That  weighs  upon  its  frcdl  abode ; 

WTiile  horrors  lurk  behind  thy  shroud, 

And  visions  on  the  fancy  crowd  8^30 

Of  ills  that  falling  still  impend. 

Of  vain  pursuits  that  never  end, 
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Of  woes  that  shake  fair  reason's  seat, 

Or  at  the  door  of  conscience  beat. 

And  hast  thou  ne'er  to  anxious  mind,  835 

Mid  pictured  scenes  of  wildest  kind, 

Dread  warnings  and  things  closely  seaPd 

In  dark  futurity  reveal'd  ? 

And  sometimes  e'en  through  visions  strange 

The  wakeful  thoughts  distemper'd  range,  840 

While  the  mind's  eye  with  troubled  sight 

Can  scarcely  read  its  path  aright, 

And  memory  but  ill  descry 

The  limits  of  reality  ? 

Thus  some  have  deem'd,  that  Ilelga  lay  845 

Brooding  strange  thoughts  from  eve  till  day, 

Stretch'd  on  a  feverish  couch  of  down, 

Nor  saw  in  truth  Hell's  portals  frown  ; 

And  that  at  morn  her  spirit  vex'd 

Was  by  wild  fancies  btill  perplex'd,  850 

When  full  before  her  frighted  eve 

Stern  Odin  seeni'd  to  stand,  and  cry — 

''  Adventurous  maid,  whose  inn>ious  feet 
'*  Have  dared  explore  death's  ijhadowy  seat, 
"  Uitlinij  the  womb  of  hoarv  time,  855 

*'  Hear  the  dark  penance  of  thy  crime  ! 
**  Tlie  vision  of  this  niiiht  once  told, 
"  Memory  shall  quit  her  sacred  hold  ; 
*'  Anil  that  fond  love,  which  bade  thee  strav 
**  Down  vawniuii  lloU's  forbitlden  wav,  860 

•'  That  love,  for  which  thou  feiiin  wouldst  die, 
**  Shall  in  tliv  brca'-t  fori:otten  lie  : 
•*  Till  anmii^h  wake  thv  miiui  to  know 
*'  Joy's  stranL;e  deceit,  and  Ik»[)c1c?>  wo." 
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He  said,  and  instant  vanish'd  seem'd ;  865 

Whether  in  sooth  she  saw  or  dream*d, 
I  hold  the  tale  devoutly  true, 
And  deem  those  terrors  met  her  view. 
Appall'd  and  motionless  she  sate, 
Till  summon'd  to  the  hall  of  state.  870 

The  King  had  will'd  a  joyous  day 
Should  chase  the  thoughts  of  yestrene's  fray. 
He  had  bid  his  men  be  trimly  dight 
Ere  the  first  dawn  of  morning  light, 
With  torch  and  pike  to  rouse  the  bear  875 

That  slumber  d  in  his  wintery  lair. 
**  The  chase  is  valor  s  school,"  he  cried. 
And  gallant  to  the  forest  hied. 
The  golden  honi  rings  blithe  and  loud ; 
The  many  round  their  monarch  crowd ;  880 

Some  skilVd  to  bend  the  Upland  bow, 
Some  taught  the  whizzing  lance  to  throw, 
Some  proud  to  wield  the  falchion's  weight 
And  closer  deal  the  stroke  of  fate : 
And  dames  of  worth,  and  virgins  fair,  885 

Are  clad  to  face  the  wintery  air. 
In  many-color'd  furs  array 'd 
Hastes  to  the  field  each  Swedish  maid  ; 
While  the  harsh  winds,  that  round  them  rush, 
Lend  each  young  cheek  a  brighter  blush,  890 

And  emulous  of  mountain  snows 
ITie  polish'd  forehead's  lustre  glows. 
No  lovelier  forms,  no  sprightlier  trains 
E'er  trod  Cythera's  hill-crown'd  plains, 
Or  shook  fair  Delos'  rocky  shore,  895 

Or  roused  the  wolf  and  brindled  boar, 
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Making  the  mountain  echoes  wake 

Thro'  every  deep  Maenalian  brake. 

Nor  does  the  {lerfumed  southern  gale 

More  blithely  breathe  o'er  hill  and  vale,  900 

Nor  bid  the  heart  more  warmly  glow, 

Nor  the  gay  spirits  lighter  flow, 

Than  where  the  breeze  of  northern  sky 

Braces  each  limb  and  lights  each  eye. 

Joy  leads  them  on,  o'er  comb  and  glen,  905 

To  stir  the  monster's  hoary  den  ; 

Some  trooping  on  hot  coursers  past, 

Some  with  long  snow-shoes  skaiting  fast. 

Some  boldly  on  the  beaked  sledge 

Gliding  o'er  precipice  and  ledge.  910 

See  how  they  scatter  o'er  the  plain  ! 

How  laboring  now  the  steep  they  gain  ! 

Now  circled  in  some  rockv  nook ! 

Now  gliding  down  the  frozen  brook, 

O'orhung  witli  stone,  and  icicle  915 

That  brighter  f^Ieams  than  hunter's  steel ! 

Now  on  von  eras,  that  strains  the  sitzht, 

I  see  them  file  along  the  height 

On  giddy  causeway,  one  by  one  ; 

Their  weapons  sparkle  to  the  sun.  920 

How  many  dreadful  fathom  deep 

Shot  from  that  hii^h  and  r.-iiirod  steep, 

The  foamiuij  torrent  roars  beneatli ! 

One  slippery  stop  were  instant  death  ! 

But  swift  they  press  along  the  verge,  925 

And  soon  mid  broader  wilds  emerge. 

The  troc'p  had  reach'd  a  narrow  pass 
Half  choked  with  thorns  and  wither'd  irrass. 
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Huge  pines  and  pensile  birch  overhung 

Its  banks,  round  which  the  ivy  clung ;  930 

And  the  rude  clay-stone  there  peep*d  through, 

Like  some  old  castle,  to  the  view. 

A  spot  so  desolate  and  wild 

Might  charm  sad  fancy's  mournful  child : 

On  rush'd  the  rout,  the  deep  glen  rang  935 

Wiitk  sylvan  shouts  and  martial  clang ; 

But  Helga,  heartless  for  the  chase, 

Gazed  long  in  that  romantic  place: 

When  from  a  rock  which  shades  ingulf 

Sprung  sadden  forth  a  brindled  wolf.  940 

The  ru£San  beast  had  mark'd  his  prey 

Lingering  defenceless  on  her  way. 

And  his  keen  fangs  already  tore 

Her  dainty  limbs  distain'd  with  gore ; 

But  instant  as  the  bolt  of  Heaven  945 

Through  his  dark  sides  a  pike  was  driven, 

And  the  blush  glow'd  on  Helga's  face, 

Clasp'd  in  Hialmar's  fond  embrace. 

Alone  his  eye  had  mark'd  the  Fair ; 

In  hour  of  need  his  arm  was  there.  950 

Slight  was  the  hurt  to  life  and  limb. 

But  the  pain'd  bosom  yeam'd  to  him, 

And  the  fiill  tide  of  love  and  grief 

Burst  forth  to  give  the  heart  relief. 

Her  weeping  thus  the  youth  address'd,  955 

As  her  soft  palm  he  gently  press*d. 

*<  O  sole  on  whom  my  fieuicy  dwells, 
«  With  whose  chaste  love  my  bosom  swells  1 
"  My  life,  my  joy,  in  hours  of  peace ! 
"  My  hope  when  battle-storms  increase  !  960 
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"If  ever  I  have  raised  my  hand 

"  In  fight  to  guard  my  native  land, 

"  Thy  gentle  image,  deep  impress'd, 

"  Waked  the  bold  phrensy  of  my  breast, 

"  Lured  me  to  tread  the  paths  of  fame,  965 

"  And  win  for  thee  a  worthy  name. 

"  Yet  were  my  lips  in  silence  closed ; 

In  trembling  hope  each  wish  reposed  ; 

And  visionar)'  joys  alone 
"  To  this  deep-stricken  heart  were  known.  970 

"  Now  fortune  smiles  ;  a  brighter  day 
"  Beams  on  the  warrior's  blissful  way ; 
"  But  dark  as  night  his  path,  if  thou 
"  Chase  not  the  ;^loom  that  dims  thv  brow. 
"  By  Helga's  smile  love's  hopes  were  reared,  975 

"  By  that  mu^t  valor's  arm  be  cheer'd. 
*'  Ogive  the  willing  heart  to  joy, 
"  Nor  in  the  bud  fond  thoutiht^  dostrov ! 
"  That  smile  from  love  new  charms  shall  borrow, 
"  And  liiiht  the  laniruid  ^loom  of  sorrow.*'  980 

Smiled  through  her  tears  the  virgin  meek, 
And  all  hor  soul  blush'd  on  iior  cheek. 

"  The  lite,  thou  iiast  preserved,  is  thine  ; 
"  Thv  iovs  or  j^riefs  mu-t  blend  with  mine. 
"  If  my  tears  speak  not,  if  the  voice  985 

'*  Fallerinc:  betrav  not  love^  fond  choice, 
"  O  road  the  guileless  heart,  and  >ee 
"  Its  anizuish  oiilv  wake  for  thee! 
"  Nor  deem,  if  Heaven  thv  fall  fore<loom, 
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"  That  IIelL^'l  will  not  share  thv  tomb  !  990 

"  E'en  like  (lav'>  Heetini,'  tlower,  xhnt,  born 
*'  At  the  blithe  call  of  orient  morn. 
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^  Weeps  for  the  sun's  departed  gleam, 

^  Nor  e'er  shall  see  the  morrow  beam, 

'*  To  thy  dear  smiles  my  heart  expands,  995 

^*  Chain'd  to  thy  lot  my  being  stands* 

*^  On  thee,  beloved,  its  hopes  repose, 

"  TTiy  Helga's  life,  her  joys,  her  woes." 

O  now  what  bliss  Hialmar  shares ! 
Warrior,  what  fate  with  thine  compares !  1000 

Say,  who  would  change  the  melting  mood 
Of  tender  virgin  fondly  woo'd, 
The  beamy  smile  of  weeping  love 
Whose  gentle  rays  each  doubt  remove, 
llie  timid  blush,  the  bashful  eye,  1005 

The  sighs  that  half-exhaled  die, 
For  those  best  raptures,  which  enjoy'd 
Leave  half  the  fancied  charm  destroy'd  ! 
Fix'd  on  her  hand  a  burning  kiss 

Glows,  promise  and  sweet  pledge  of  bliss ;  1010 

And  now  he  cheers  her  drooping  form. 
Bids  her  weak  heart  with  joy  be  warm. 
And  points  the  hour,  in  glory's  pride. 
When  love  shall  bloom  by  valor's  side  : 
But  sadness  o'er  her  bosom  stole,  1015 

And  thus  she  pour'd  her  troubled  soul. 

**  Speak  not  of  bliss  or  joyous  love, 
"  While  the  red  vengeance  wakes  above ! 
♦*  While  o'er  thine  Helga's  fated  head 
••  The  curse  of  angry  Heaven  is  spread  !  1020 

^'  Last  night  on  restless  couch  I  lay 
"  Praying  for  dawn  of  morning's  ray, 
"  Though  not  the  day  could  bring  relief 
*<  To  anxious  thoughts  and  trembling  grief. 
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"  If  sleep  I  voo'd,  upon  mine  ear  1 025 

"  Burst  the  wild  shrieks  of  frantic  fear, 

"  And  all  the  joyous  forms  of  light 

"  Seem'd  vanishing  in  misty  night ; 

"  I  woke,  by  inward  power  impelled ; 

"  I  thought  of  thee,  my  fond  heart  swelFd  :  1 030 

"  To  learn  thy  doom  my  bosom  yearn'd, 

"  And  (chance  what  may !)  that  doom  I  learnM. 

"  O  best  beloved,  I  may  not  say 

"  What  terrors  frown *d  upon  my  way, 

"  Nor  living  tongue  such  sights  reveal  103^ 

"  As  I  have  met,  to  learn  thv  weal. 

"  Suffice,  that  death's  dread  bounds  I  pass'd, 

''  And  reach' d  great  Vala's  tomb  at  last. 

"  I  pray'd  her  by  each  living  thing, 

"  By  Hell's  abyss,  by  Heaven's  high  King,  10-JO 

"  To  speak  thy  fate ;  when  sad  and  slow 

"  Breathed  from  her  tomb  the  notes  of  wo. 

"  Tliy  hand  shall  conquer,  if  it  gain 

"  A  falchion  from  the  drear  domain 

"  Of  that  fell  Pigmy  race,  that  dwells  1045 

'*  Deep-bosom'd  in  the  rugged  fells. 

"  Go  boldly  forth,  thy  fortune  tr)- ! 

**  Seek  the  dread  caves  that  northward  lie  ! 

"  But  me,  alas  !  what  ills  await, 

"  Pursued  and  struck  by  Odin's  hate  !  1050 

"  What  1  have  dared,  did  love  inspire, 

"  >«or  Heaven  itself  shall  quench  its  fire. 

"  Thrice  blest,  if  I  might  lay  my  head, 

"  Where  the  lone  wilds  deep  shadows  spread, 

"  And,  clinging  to  my  heart's  desire,  1055 

"  Mid  fancy's  brightest  dreams  expire !" 
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£*en  as  she  spoke,  her  wandering  eye 
Seem*d  sadly  bent  on  vacancy ; 
O'er  her  pale  cheek  expiring  play*d 
A  languid  smile,  and  reason  stray'd.  1060 

She  saw  the  man  her  bosom  loved^ 
But  knew  him  not,  and  wildly  moved. 
She  thought  Hialmar  was  her  foe, 
And,  nimbler  than  the  mountain  roe, 
Burst  from  his  grasp,  and  swiil  to  fly  1 065 

Was  lost  to  his  admiring  eye. 
As  one  amazed  the  warrior  stood, 
Wondering  her  mien  and  altered  mood : 
But  she  had  breathed  love*s  tenderest  voice, 
Which  bade  his  inmost  soul  rejoice ;  1070 

And  bliss,  prevailing  o'er  surprise, 
lit^the  young  chiefs  exulting  eyes. 
But,  not  one  look  or  word  forgot, 
He  strove  to  scan  his  future  lot. 

Long  o'er  her  speech  the  mind's  eye  pored,  1075 

Seeking  to  win  the  mystic  sword. 
His  purpose  fix'd,  he  busk'd  him  straight 
For  journey  perilous  and  great : 
For,  ere  the  wintery  snows  decay, 
He  must  tread  back  the  dangerous  way,  1080 

And  sail  for  that  dark  Samian  shore 
*6ain8t  which  die  Baltic  billows  roar. 
To  none  the  strange  intention  told. 
Alone  goes  forth  Hialmar  bold ; 

Oer  hills  and  rocks  he  takes  Ids  road  1085 

To  the  fell  Pigmies'  far  abode. 

But  O  what  tongue  the  griefs  shall  tell 
Which,  mournful  Helga,  thee  befel ! 
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Thy  wandering  thoughts  and  timid  breast 

By  thousand  shapeless  fears  possest !  1090 

Who  now  the  blithesome  dance  shall  speed 

In  Ing\'a's  hall,  or  pour  the  mead  ? 

Who  now  with  many  a  tender  smile 

The  tedious  hours  of  age  beguile, 

And  bid  the  brow  obscured  bv  wo  1095 

Beam  gladly  through  his  locks  of  snow  ? 

Joy  of  his  heart,  his  bosom's  pride, 

Fond  Helga  st^inds  not  by  his  side  ; 

Her  hands  no  more  shall  crown  the  bowl, 

Her  voice  no  longer  cheer  his  soul :  1100 

« 

No  more  she  dons  her  robe  with  care 

The  sports  of  festive  Yule  to  share, 

Where  gallants  breathe  their  secret  flame 

To  willing  maid  or  widow'd  dame. 

While  clowin^T  hearts  and  nimble  feet  1105 

To  the  light  strain  responsive  beat. 

And  youth  with  fresh  delight  inspires 

Gay  thoughts  of  bliss  and  new  desires. 

In  her  lone  bower  obscure  sh«3  sits, 

Mournful,  despairing,  strange  by  fits ;  1110 

And  thinks  she  view's  the  vengeful  form 

Of  Odin  in  each  passing  stonn. 

All  to  pale  melancholy  given 

The  pensive  eye  she  lifts  to  heaven, 

And  sometimes  warbles  with  sweet  wail  1115 

Her  wandering  and  imperfect  tale, 

And  trills  so  sad  the  plaintive  ditty, 

Moving  each  listening  ear  with  pity, 

That  e'en  the  sternest  warrior's  eve 

Glistens  with  heartielt  sympathy.  1 120 

END    OF    CANTO     111. 
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0*ER  hill  and  vale,  and  woody  dell, 

From  Thylemark  to  Dovre-fell, 

From  Kiolen's  ridge  to  either  sea, 

To  Botfanian  Gulf  and  Helsinge, 

Like  one  vast  robe  of  glittering  white  1 125 

The  deep  snow  strikes  the  dazzled  sight 

The  reindeer  fleet  as  rushing  wind 

Scuds  by,  and  leaves  no  trace  behind ; 

The  gorgeous  elk  so  tall  and  strong 

Prints  it  not,  as  he  bounds  along :  1 130 

And  he,  who  journeying  o'er  the  brow 

Of  those  huge  mountidns  looks  below,    - 

(Like  some  keen  falcon  towering  high) 

Beneath  him  sees  wild  regions  lie, 

Strange  waste  of  thicket,  comb,  and  dell,  1 135 

Bound  by  the  frost's  prevailing  spell ; 

Save  that,  where  woods  on  woods  arise, 

Tlie  gloomy  pine  its  power  defies, 

And  seems  to  stretch  a  rival  reign 

O'er  the  dread  forest's  drear  domain.  1 140 

Tliere  thousand  famish'd  wolves  repair ; 

There  slumbering  lies  the  shaggy  bear. 

Who  oft,  when  summer's  dewy  night 

Smiles  with  the  moon's  reflected  light, 

Sly  issues  from  his  secret  den  1 145 

To  cultured  close  in  narrow  glen. 

To  crop  unseen  the  verdant  ear, 

Rifling  the  promise  of  the  year. 
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Him  shall  the  lurking  boor  await, 

And  wing  the  midnight  shaft  of  fate  :  1 150 

But  now  he  sleeps  in  hollow  tree 

Amid  that  gloomy  scenery ; 

Where  wood-crown* d  rocks  that  frown  around 

Some  huge  expanse  of  waters  bound, 

Inlet  of  sea,  or  mountain  lake  1 1 53 

Whose  ice-bound  waves  strange  music  make, 

As  through  some  rude  defile  they  pour, 

And,  thundering,  down  the  passage  roar. 

Through  such  rude  scenes  Hialmar  went, 

Upon  his  trackless  journey  bent.  1  [60 

On  toil'd  he  northward  many  a  day. 

And  wilder  wastes  before  him  lay. 

For  need  reserved  the  scanty  store 

Which  in  his  leathern  scrip  he  bore, 

His  only  drink  was  mountain  snow,  1165 

His  food  the  berries  hid  below. 

And  now  nor  gloomy  pines  appear, 

Nor  vestige  aught  of  foliage  sere ; 

But,  every  sign  of  life  effaced. 

Stern  frost  usurps  the  barren  waste ;  1 170 

Interminable  winter*s  reign 

Has  bound  it  with  an  icy  chain, 

And  rocks  on  rocks  high-towering  rear 

Their  foreheads,  frozen  all  the  year ; 

Nor  frozen  rocks  alone  ;  behold,  1 175 

In  regions  of  eternal  cold, 

Of  mingled  snow  and  dust  and  sand 

The  mimic  architecture  stand  ! 

Above  the  crags  that  darkest  lower, 

Above  the  rocks  that  highest  tower,  1180 
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Points  inaccessible  arise, 

And  mock  with  varied  hue  the  eyes. 

Now  like  grey  minarets  they  seem, 

Now  sparkling  with  the  changeful  gleam, 

Now  redder  than  a  shaft  of  fire,  1 1S5 

Ere  the  last  beams  of  day  expire. 

Through  the  rough  fell's  romantic  pile 
Hialmar  spied  a  deep  defile. 
It  was  a  desert  glen  to  view, 

As  fancy's  pencil  ever  drew.  1 190 

No  bush  was  nigh ;  no  shady  trees 
Spread  their  green  honors  to  the  breeze  ; 
No  flower,  no  verdcmt  grass  might  hope 
To  spring  upon  the  barren  slope ; 

Not  e*en  the  hardy  ling  might  dare  1 195 

To  peep  mid  rocks  so  wild  and  bare  : 
Scarce  the  dank  moss  and  lichen  grey 
Could  spread  around  their  dismal  sway. 
Abruptly  on  the  eastern  side 

Frown'd  the  huge  steep  in  awful  pride,  1200 

Like  one  vast  wall ;  the  summit  hoar 
With  threatening  fragments  beetled  o*er : 
And  many  a  hideous  mass  beneath 
Time-sever'd  from  that  crumbling  wreath, 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  dell  J '205 

Might  yet  of  ancient  ruin  tell. 
High  was  the  crag,  and  yet  the  land 
Swell  d  loftier  on  the  other  hand. 
The  ridge,  that  hid  the  western  day, 
Rose  gradual,  strewn  with  fragments  grey  ;  1  *2  i  U 

And  he^  who  look  d  along  the  glen 
Untrodden  by  the  foot  of  men, 
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Might  think  he  view'd  a  countless  flock 

Feeding  beneath  the  barren  rock. 

But  all  is  still ;  not  e'en  the  deer  1215 

Have  ever  sought  to  harbour  here. 

The  hollow  mountain's  hoarv  side 

By  mortal  step  was  never  tried  ; 

Those  are  but  scattcr'd  stones,  that  lie 

Whitening  beneath  the  inclement  sky.  1220 

Above  the  hollow  the  proud  fell 

Rises  more  steej)ly  from  the  dell ; 

Larger  and  ruder  frowns  each  stone, 

Its  sides  with  lichen  less  o'ergrown  ; 

And,  where  the  highest  summit  towers,  1225 

Naked  the  rocky  castle  lowers. 

The  ridge's  bold  uneven  sweep 

Here  sinking  gives  a  vista  deep 

Of  the  blue  heaven;  now  shooting  high 

Its  triddv  beacon  strains  the  eve;  1230 

And,  though  in  ruin,  seems  to  stand 

As  if  uj)rear'd  by  skilfulhand, 

Stone  upon  stone  ]»iled  wonderously, 

AVith  buttress,  arch,  and  turrets  high: 

Self-poised  the  top-stone  seems  to  rock  ;  1235 

But  ages  still  have  seen  it  mock 

Tlie  winter's  storm,  tlie  thunder's  shock. 

A  broken  path  tlie  steep  behind 

Midwav  seem'd  indistinct  to  wind, 

If  pa^^h  that  be,  v.hich  never  knew  1240 

The  tread  of  auglit  but  the  Elfish  crew. 

The  track,  I  deem,  if  mortal  wight 

Could  climb  unto  thi   dizzy  height. 
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Would  lead  him  where  the  slippery  brow 

Shelves  o'er  the  sea,  that  far  below  1245 

Dashes  unheard  its  sullen  waves 

Beneath  the  cliff's  overhanging  caves. 

The  warrior  gazed  with  growing  wonder, 
He  deem'd  some  fiendish  Power  from  under 
Had  push*d  the  solid  heights  asunder;  1250 

For  well  he  mark'd  the  layers  grey 
Rise  on  each  side  in  like  array. 
When  sudden  as  from  under  ground 
Stole  on  his  ear  a  dulcet  sound ; 

It  seem*d  a  strain  of  sweetest  tone  1 255 

Warbled  by  female  voice  unknown. 
The  wondering  chieftain  gazed,  and  spied 
A  fissure  in  the  mountain*s  side : 
And  listening  close  he  seem*d  to  hear 
Hammer  and  anvil  sounding  near  ;  1260 

And  long  and  loud  each  heavy  stroke 
Resounded  of  that  Pigmy  folk. 
That  ever  in  the  darksome  cave 
Forge  the  bright  metal  for  the  brave. 
Of  stature  small,  but  mighty  force,  1265 

Of  cunning  skill  and  deep  resource. 
They  know  each  metal's  secret  birth, 
And  delve  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Tearing  from  every  hidden  cell 

The  treasures  in  it^  womb  that  dwell.  1270 

A  spiteful  race  on  mischief  bent, 
To  whom  man's  wo  is  merriment ; 
Deaf  to  his  prayer,  and  only  made 
Py  strong  control  to  lend  their  aid. 
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The  sounding  forge  Hialmar  knew,  1275 

And  forth  his  flaming  falchion  drew  ; 

Then,  sinking  on  his  knee,  raised  high 

To  heaven  his  bright  adoring  eye  ; 

And,  as  he  pour*d  the  heartfelt  vow, 

Proud  rapture  lit  his  beauteous  brow,  1280 

Triumphant  love,  unshaken  truth, 

And  joy,  and  hope,  and  glowing  youth. 

"  Bend,  Odin,  bend  from  heaven  thine  ear! 
"  And,  God  of  war,  a  warrior  hear ! 
"  Beneath  a  humble  cottage  born  1285 

"  I  learn'd  ignoble  ease  to  scorn  ; 
"  To  wield  the  sword,  the  dart  to  throw ; 
"  To  bend  the  Dalecarlian  bow, 
"  And  where  the  snow-clad  uplands  rise, 
"  l!y  prowess  win  each  sylvan  prize.  1290 

"  An  infant  by  my  sire  enured 
"  To  early  toils,  by  toils  matured, 
"  1  learn'd  beneath  his  lone  abode 
"  Thy  lofty  song,  the  warrior's  code. 

"  When  forth  he  sent  me  to  the  strife,  1295 

"  lie  ask*d  not  for  me  length  of  life ; 
''  '  Renown  and  glory  be  his  share,* 
"  He  said. — Great  Odin  grant  his  prayer! 
"  Give  me  to  win  Anf^antvr's  bane, 

"  To  triumph  o'er  that  haughty  Dane  !  1300 

"  And  let  my  limbs  victorious  rest 
"  On  llelga's  bosom  fondly  pre?t ! 
*'  Grant  this,  and  Fate  ordain  the  rest  !*' 

He  spoke  ;  and  from  the  mountain's  rent 
A  sudden  gleam  was  upwarJs  sent,  1305 

As  if  in  token  of  assent : 
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And  a  loud  clang  was  heard  to  sound 

In  the  deep  bowels  of  the  ground. 

**  Praise  to  the  Gods  !"  Hialmar  cried. 

And  rush*d  into  the  mountain  side  1310 

Through  that  deep  fissure ;  darkness  dread 

Closed  on  the  warrior's  dauntless  head. 

Silent  he  trod  the  winding  cave, 

Dark  as  the  cloisters  of  the  grave. 

While,  round,  the  dank  imprisoned  air  1315 

Sigh'd  piteous,  breathing  chill  despair; 

Till,  full  displayed,  a  glorious  light 

Burst  sudden  on  his  wondering  sight. 

A  vault  immense  before  him  lay, 

Yet  was  the  dungeon  bright  as  day.  1320 

Tliere  high  uprear*d  on  either  hand 

Compact  basaltic  columns  stand, 

Shaft  above  shaft,  a  monstrous  pile, 

Like  that  which  girds  fair  Staffa's  isle, 

Or  the  huge  mass  whose  giant  pride  1325 

Breasts  the  full  strength  of  Erin's  tide. 

Nor  lacks  there  radiance  to  disclose 

Their  various  shapes  and  magic  rows. 

Alyriads  of  lights  their  lustre  shed. 

By  secret  exhalations  fed ;  1 330 

And,  as  each  alabaster  lamp 

Dispels  the  gloom  and  joyless  damp. 

The  vaulted  roof  sends  back  their  rays, 

And  stalactites  and  crystals  blaze. 

Around  unnumbered  treasures  lie,  1335 

Of  every  hue  and  changeful  die ; 

The  ore  that  gives  each  metal  birth, 

Tom  from  the  fniitful  womb  of  earth ; 
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And  countless  gems,  a  brilliant  heap, 

And  pearls  and  corals  from  the  deep.  13-10 

Next  lie  huge  bars  of  metal  sheen, 

Then  piles  of  weapons  bright  and  keen  ; 

And  many  an  engine  form'd  for  ill 

By  cunning  workmanship  and  skill. 

Beyond,  through  that  long  vista  seen  1345 

The  double  row  of  steel  between, 

In  a  dread  nook  obscure  and  low 

The  distant  furnace  seem'd  to  glow. 

A  loathsome,  wan,  and  meagre  race, 

With  shaggy  chin  and  sallow  face,  1350 

Treading  with  steps  demure  and  slow. 

The  Pigmy  folk  moved  to  and  fro. 

Some  on  their  sturdy  shoulders  bore 

The  weiglit  of  rude  unsmelted  ore  ; 

Some  from  huge  stores  of  various  hue  1355 

The  ponderous  bars  of  metal  drew ; 

Near  the  hot  furnace  others  staid, 

And  laboring  smote  the  glowing  blade ; 

Or,  tempering  the  sharp  steel,  unheard 

Muttered  the  powerful  magic  word.  1360 

In  the  full  centre  of  the  hall 

Stood  a  dark  statue,  huge  and  tall ; 

Its  form  colossal,  seen  from  far, 

Show'd  like  the  thunderous  God  of  war, 

The  sinews  strain'd  for  deadly  strife,  1365 

The  strong  limbs  starting  into  life. 

Its  left  hand  grasp'd  an  iron  shield. 

Its  right  was  raised  a  sword  to  wield ; 

On  the  pure  blade  were  written  plain 

'I  hese  fatal  words,  ««  Angantyr's  bane."  1370 
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Hialmar's  eyes  shone  bright  as  fire, 

Their  keen  glance  spoke  his  souls  desire. 

**  Art  thou,"  he  cried,  "  the  thundering  Thor, 

*'  First  of  the  Gods  in  strife  and  war? 

**  Or  does  thy  marrowless  strength  in  vain  1375 

^*  Those  iron  muscles  seem  to  strain 

**  In  threatening  mockery,  form'd  to  scare 

**  The  coward  from  the  Pigmies'  lair  ? 

^^  Whate*er  thou  art,  Hialmar*s  hand 

"  Must  tear  from  thine  that  flaming  brand."  1380 

Him  answer'd  straight  with  viscige  wan, 
Smiling  in  spite,  a  dwarfish  man. 

**  Go,  boaster,  seize  the  shining  prize  ! 
'^  But  know,  who  wins  that  falchion,  dies ! 

Sage  Dualin  wrought  the  precious  blade,  1385 

Its  edge  on  charmed  anvil  laid ; 

And,  as  each  stroke  portentous  rung, 
*^  The  magic  strain  old  Durin  sung, 
**  And  Thorin  and  Nyrader  wise 

**  Swell'd  the  fell  chorus  to  the  skies.  1390 

"  They  placed  it  in  yon  iron  hand, 
**  And  whispered  low  their  dread  command  : 
**  No  arm  that  ever  shook  with  fear 
^  Shall  wrest  it  from  that  grasp  severe ; 
"  And  if  by  valors  dauntless  son  1395 

**  The  fatal  sword  should  e'er  be  won, 
"  For  him  the  tomb  will  early  yawn, 
*^  And  grief  obscure  hope's  flattering  dawn." 

The  Pigmy  ceased,  and  on  his  brow 
Triumphant  malice  seem*d  to  glow ;  140Q 

But  prouder  wax*d  the  youth*s  desire, 
And  thus  he  wing'd  his  words  of  fire. 
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•'  T-'  w'ther?  ^rvach  of  death  and  sorrow  ! 
*•  1  h.*e.i  n.:  v%hi:  n:3.v  tV.  To-morrow  ! 
"^  G.?T\  ani  br!^h:  rer.o^n  be  iririe,  1405 

••  A:.i  !e:  :i:y  Jre^h.  '.^hile  livir.f:,  shine  ! 
*•  O  !  >i*-:v  sh  ^^!i  :v.?,:\.  w :_->*.»  hcur?  must  tend 

•'  Ai.vl  :\x^i  life's  revblc-  ::A:::e  in  vain  !  1410 

'*  N\'r  r.-.::-.er  >:ri^e  by  v*.r:h  t-.^  share 

'•  Iliii:!  ^a.v"^'^  j.:r..i.^r.  iTreat  ar..i  rare  ! 

"  lo  izioa::..  iike  s  :/.e  :\i:::evi  :y.eteor*s  blaze, 

•  I  ■•-  -  •  .  y  » 

r..:  <:i::^  :^\  r;ir..s  :r.  v1:s:o.:k  o.inies  . 
He  >.;i-i.  a!:.:  ^v::::  uiviAi.nted  breast 

And    iVt  i,o  k:.t\\  ::..»:  Tij-.r.v  ^;•i:e 

Torvrod  :..a:.\  a  s:.An^  >a::'-.  our.:.;:ii:  sieiiiht,  1420 

And  \\!>t'!\  dve:i;  d  ::.?.:  ir^-::  :;a:ul 

Mii::.:  uielvi  \\.::\  ;^  ^er  :\w  ol.arnied  brand) 

He  n\i>ed  hi-  b.^Nlor  t-.-r  r.v  :V:.ce. 

And.  as  'i:.d:>:  li\::.c  >::v::::th  and  >euse, 

^tnvie  to  tiio  oov.r:\t:  :  cio^i'-.j  then.  1425 

That  faicl;i"r..  b:i:,e  I't*  >toiitest  men. 

Hv  it-i  rioh--:;ulvled.  !.ii:  i.e  seized. 

And  the  ei>ld  iiv!i  tiv.irers  squeeze*!. 

He  puU'd.  and  -toop  d,  and  writhing  strove 

Bv  -rreniTth  t:;ar  >tu'.xiv  irrasp  to  move:  1430 

Antl  ever\  ne/w-  dnd  sinew  stniin'd. 

Till  I'urv-e  at  K'liirrh  tlie  weapon  gain'd. 

Then  hark  tiie  luiud  of  iron  -prang. 

And  thrniiL'h  tlie  \.iu:t  Inud  e-4.-hoe>  r.mi;  : 


CANTO    IV.  73 

For  it  had  strack  with  might  the  shield  1435 

Which  in  its  left  that  statue  held : 

And,  sudden  as  the  blow,  were  all 

The  lights  extinguished  in  the  hall ; 

And  through  the  gloom  no  twinkling  showed, 

Save  where  the  distant  furnace  glow'd.  1440 

To  gain  the  narrow  winding  cave,. 

The  path  which  ready  entrance  gave, 

Recover'd  from  his  first  surprise, 

His  treasure  won,  the  warrior  tries. 

Eas/  the  way  for  mortal  wight  1445 

To  plunge  into  those  vaults  of  night, 

But  hanl  again  from  such  abyss 

To  reach  the  realms  of  light  and  bliss. 

The  youth  long  labor  d  to  explore 

In  each  dark  nook  the  hidden  door,-  1 450 

And  every  crevice  v^nly  tried 

In  the  huge  cavern's  massive  side. 

When  sudden  on  his  listening  ear 

Sweird  the  sweet  notes  of  music  near. 

He  knew  the  same  soft- warbled  sound,  1455 

Which  he  had  heard  from  under  ground. 

He  spoke,  but  no  response  was  given. 

Save  echoes  through  the  long  vault  driven. 

Tlie  voice  melodious  seem'd  to  fly, 

And  each  soft  note  in  distance  die.  1460 

But,  hoping  thus  with  eager  mind 

Some  issue  from  the  gloom  to  find. 

Through  many  a  winding  cavern  he 

Follow'd  the  floating  symphony. 

Till  beams  of  sparkling  light  appeared,  1465 

And  plain  the  warbling  voice  was  heard. 


/4  HELOA. 

"  Proud  warrior,  thou  shalt  dwell  to-night 
"  With  the  fair  queen  of  the  Elves  of  light; 
"  My  voice  shall  guide  thee  to  the  bower 
"  Where  thou  shalt  spend  the  pleasant  hour.  1470 

"  A  thousand  Elves  of  swarthy  hue 
"  In  vain  the  wonderous  virgin  woo. 
"  O  she  is  fair  as  diamond's  rav, 
'•  Pure  as  the  hallowed  fount  of  dav, 
"  Untouch'd  as  brilliant  gems  that  lie  1475 

''  Deep  hid  in  earth  from  human  eye  ! 
"  Then  hie  thee,  hie  thee,  youth,  to  share 
"  Joy's  best  delights,  love's  daintiest  fare  f 
''  Think  of  fierce  wars  and  strife  hereafter, 
"  Here  is  sweet  bliss,  and  mirth,  and  laughter!"      1480 

Well  might  the  warrior  marvel,  while 
The  melting  notes  his  ears  beguile  ; 
For  issuing  from  that  darksome  place 
As  now  lie  stood,  an  ample  space 

Show'd  like  a  garden  passing  fair,  1485 

Though  nurtured  in  that  nether  air. 
The  vaulted  roof,  all  smooth  and  even, 
Seem'd  like  a  blue  and  cloudless  heaven, 
With  that  pure  gem's  translucence  framed, 
Which  from  the  ocean's  wave  is  named.  1490 

There,  quaintly  work'd  of  jewels  rare 
By  nicest  art  and  subtle  care. 
Thousand  odorous  shrubs  disclose 
Tlieir  mimic  charms  in  varied  rows ; 
Their  branches  deck'd  with  foliage  sheen,  1495 

Their  opening  buds  of  glossy  green, 
And  Howers  of  everv  brilliant  hue 
Sparkling  as  with  the  morning  dew. 


CANTO    IV.  75 

There  hanging  from  the  wanton  vine 

The  amethystine  bunches  shine ;  1500 

The  plum  with  bloom  untouch*d  and  new 

There  counterfeits  the  living  hue ; 

And  many  a  fruit  of  southern  clime. 

The  orange  bright,  the  yellow  lime ; 

The  citron  weeping  from  its  weight,  1505 

The  shaddock  huge,  and  golden  date. 

Beneath  a  wanton  emerald  bower, 

Cluster'd  with  pendant  fruit  and  flower, 

A  gorgeous  couch  was  seen ;  the  bed 

With  furs  and  silken  tissue  spread.  1510 

There  in  soft  luxury  reclined 

The  fairest  of  the  elfin  kind. 

Stretch'd  on  the  precious  mantle  warm 

Unconscious  lay  her  beauteous  form 

In  gentlest  slumber,  and  the  eye  1515 

Might  all  her  loveliness  descry. 

The  moist  red  lips,  on  which  the  smile 

Ready  to  kindle  slept,  the  while 

Soft  beaming;  and  the  polish'd  brow 

Hiding  its  pure  and  living  snow  1520 

Beneath  the  parting  locks,  that  stray'd 

DoMm  her  smooth  neck,  or  curling  play'd 

0*er  the  white  shoulder,  and  below. 

Where  the  soft  bosom*s  beauties  glow ; 

The  tiny  hands,  the  graceful  arms,  1525 

That  loosely  rest  on  snowy  charms. 

Half  seen,  half  veiPd  by  flowing  vest ; 

The  feet,  by  no  bright  sandal  pressed ; 

Her  beaming  eyes  alone  conceaFd 

Seem'd  in  deep  slumber  sweetly  seard.  1530 


/6  HLLGA. 

Sav,  eallants,  ve  who  wami  in  vouth 
To  vour  loved  niistrvss  b<xi>t  of  truth. 
Did  e'er  such  {vril  prove  your  faith, 
And  seaj>ed  ye  without  harm  or  scath ? 
Sav,  did  Hiahnar's  wonderini:  thou<:ht  1535 

Swell  hii:h  with  inward  rapture  fraught? 
Did  the  blood  mantle  o'er  hi?  cheek? 
Did  to  hi?  >oul  ?rron J  pa?>ion  speak  ? 
C>r  strav'd  his  thou^zlits  from  that  stranije  scene 
To  Siiitune's  tir-trees  eveiizreen,  15-40 

Where  deok'd  \\ith  everv  tendril  sweet 
That  dar^s  the  northern  blast  to  meet, 
^^  ith  e\erv  fre>hest  bud  that  blows. 
His  Heliia's  >irjin  bower  aro^e  ? 

He  shrunk  \\'\ih  halt'-iwerted  eve  ;  1545 

He  moved,  he  turn'd  as  if  to  tlv  ; 
^  But  the  dank  pas-act'  black  a^^  niirht 
Krownd  ili?mal  on  his  aciiini:  -iirht.) 
Then  ea-t  hi>  hurried  i:!anee  around. 
While  the  nvmph  -tarrcvl  at  the  scund.  1550 

As  the  shv  eu-hat  on  her  nest 
InMieatli  tiie  enibowerini:  sluule  at  re>t. 
If  truant  >top>  intru>i\e  -hake 
The  umbrvii:eou<  bi^UL^ii-  or  ru-tline  brake. 
Spreads  her  swift  pinion  to  th.e  breeze,  1555 

And  ?tarts  from  the  >oft  lap  of  ease : 
So.  beamini:  K»veline>>.  the  tair 
Springs  from  her  sleep  with  timid  air. 
And  blu>hini:  like  the  new-blown  rose 
A  >ilken  mantle  round  her  tin-ows.  1560 

Then  with  a  Noire  >o  >v. eet  and  clear, 
it  came  like  mu-ie  on  tlu-  ear  : 


CANTO    IV.  77 

"  Fool  that  I  was,  to  trust  the  charm 
"  lliat  saved  me  long  from  fear  and  harm ! 
«  WTiile  yon  portentous  sword  remained  1565 

"  In  the  firm  iron  grasp  constrain'd, 
«  To  this  my  chaste  and  secret  bower, 
«  Where  safe  I  spent  ihe  careless  hour, 
*'  Nor  man  nor  gods  could  entrance  gain, 
•*  And  force  and  cunning  still  were  vain ;  1 570 

«  And  I  had  vow'd  to  be  the  bride 
«  Of  him  alone,  whose  daring  pride 

«<  Should  wrest  the  spell-defended  brand 

"  From  that  huge  statue's  charmed  hand. 

«  Art  thou  the  bravest  of  the  brave  ?  1 575 

<*  Or,  say,  did  guile  obtain  the  glaive  ?" 
To  her  the  warrior  with  a  smile : 

«  Hialmar  nothing  wins  by  guile, 

"  Nor  came  I,  led  by  brutish  sense, 

«  To  spurn  the  rights  of  innocence,  1 580 

««  Rifling  with  rude  unhallowd  arms 

«« Defenceless  beauty's  secret  charms 

«  O,  thou  art  more  than  heavenly  fair  ! 

*«  No  mortal  can  with  thee  compare ! 

«  The  whole  of  man's  short  life  would  be  1585 

«« III  worth  one  rapturous  hour  with  thee ! 

*'  But  me,  constrain'd  by  holiest  bands, 

«  High  vows  recall  to  distant  lands ; 

«  Glory,  the  deathless  crown  of  worth, 

«*  And  love,  the  warrior's  meed  on  earth."  1590 

He  said ;  on  one  white  arm  reclined 

The  loveliest,  fairest  of  her  kind. 

Her  pensive  look,  demure  and  coy, 

Peemd  to  suppress  the  beam  of  joy. 
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CANTO    IV.  79 

But  skulking  at  the  cavern's  door 

That  spiteful  dwarf  who  spoke  before. 

There,  scaped  from  ill,  the  joyful  youth 

At  the  cave's  dark  and  narrow  mouth,  1630 

Stands  in  the  wild  and  deep  ravine 

Those  high  romantic  hills  between. 

Full  well  he  knew  the  visage  wan, 

And  at  the  treacherous  dwarfish  man, 

Wing'd  with  swift  vengeance,  aim'd  a  blow  1 635 

That  might  have  laid  a  giant  low ; 

But  ne'er  by  vengeance  overta'en 

Through  mortal  force  was  Pigmy  slain. 

Hie  trenchant  metal  cleaves  the  stone. 

And  the  proud  warrior  stands  alone.  1640 


END    OF    CANTO    IV. 


CANTO    V. 


'TwERE  sweet  to  lie  on  desert  land, 

Or  where  some  lone  and  barren  strand 

Hears  the  Pacific  waters  roll. 

And  views  the  stars  of  Southern  pole  I 

'Twere  best  to  live  where  forests  spread  IH45 

Beyond  fell  man's  deceitful  tread, 

Where  hills  on  hills  proud  rising  tower, 

And  native  groves  each  wild  embower, 

Whose  rocks  but  echo  to  the  howl 

Of  wandering  boast  or  clang  of  fowl !  1650 

The  ea^le  there  may  strike  and  slav ; 

The  tiger  spring  upon  his  prey ; 

The  kayman  watch  in  sedgy  pool 

The  tribes  that  glide  through  waters  cool ; 

The  tender  nestlings  of  the  brake  1655 

Mav  feed  the  slilv  coilinfj  snake  : 

And  the  small  wonm  or  insect  weak 

May  quiver  in  the  warbler's  beak: 

All  there  at  least  their  foes  discern, 

And  each  his  prey  may  seize  in  turn.  1660 

13 ut  man,  when  passions  fire  the  soul, 

And  reason  stoops  to  love's  control, 

Deceitful  deals  the  murderous  blow 

Alike  on  tru>tiest  friend  or  foe: 

And  oft  the  venom  d  hand  of  h;ite  16()5 

Points  not  the  bitterest  shift  of  fate  ; 


CANTO    V.  81 

But  faithless  friendship's  secret  fang 

Tears  the  fond  heart  with  keener  pang, 

And  love  demented  weaves  a  spell 

More  dreadful  than  the  pains  of  Hell.  1670 

From  the  red  fields  of  distant  fray 
Fierce  Orvarod  homeward  bent  his  way  ; 
Fierce  Orvarod,  flush'd  with  glory's  tide, 
Sweden's  strong  bulwark  and  her  pride. 
E'en  as  he  reach'd  the  frontier  bound,  1 675 

And  set  his  foot  to  Swedish  ground. 
His  ear  had  caught  the  rumor  rife 
Of  outrage  past  and  coming  strife. 
His  men  some  smoother  path  might  read  ; 
He  through  the  forest  prick'd  his  steed,  1 680 

Resolved  with  speedy  arm  to  lend 
Meet  succour  to  his  fere  and  friend. 
Behind  his  brawny  shoulders  flung 
The  rattling  bow  and  quiver  hung ; 
Sure  marksman  he;  the  whizzing  breath  1685 

Of  every  shaft  was  wing'd  with  death. 
His  face  was  gallant,  open,  free  ; 
His  heart  was  blithe,  and  bold  his  glee, 
But  nothing  courteous :  his  delight 
Death's  iron  field  and  bloodiest  fight ;  1690 

His  was  the  soul  of  martial  fire, 
And  thirst  of  fame  his  sole  desire  : 
In  honor  firm,  in  friendship  true, 
His  generous  heart  no  hatred  knew ; 
Though  proud  to  strike,  as  proud  to  show  1695 

Fair  mercy  to  the  vanquish'd  foe. 
Women  he  scom'd,  and  deem'd  them  toys 
To  charm  the  sense  with  transient  joys, 
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'I'o  valor's  worth  a  paltry  boon, 

Kasy  to  win,  forsaken  soon  ;  1 7(.K) 

And  faithful  love  he  calPd  the  dream 

Of  tender  fools,  an  idle  theme : 

Shortlived  he  held  the  lovers  pain, 

And  every  fair  one  light  and  vain. 

With  gallant  bearing  now  in  haste  1 705 

He  trod  the  rough  and  trackless  waste. 

His  cheek  was  flushed  with  ruddv  hue, 

His  crest  was  wet  with  morning  dew, 

As  deck'd  with  foreign  spoils  he  hied 

To  Sweden's  court  in  warlike  pride.  1710 

Sudden  the  loud  applauding  cries, 

"  Orvarod  !  Orvarod  !"  shook  the  skies  ; 

And  grateful  to  king  Ingva's  ear 

Came  the  glad  murmurs  rising  near; 

For  heaviest  cares  his  heart  oppressVl,  171/3 

And  deep  the  troubles  of  his  breast. 

Foremost  in  strength  and  beauty's  pride 

Stands  Asbiorn  by  his  comrade's  side, 

Hails  his  return  to  Swedish  land, 

And  ixreets  him  with  a  brother's  hand.  17*20 

To  balmy  health  at  length  restored, 
Again  the  youth  had  t^irt  his  sword  ; 
But,  O  !  too  late  in  Helta's  cause 
The  flaming  weapon  now  he  draws. 

Hialmar  claims  the  high  empri-e,  1725 

And  his  by  right  the  promised  prize. 
What  conflict  tears  young  Asbiorn's  heart ! 
How  act  tiie  friend's  and  lover's  part  ! 
Bound  to  llialmar's  warlike  fate 
Bv  all  that  makes  man  good  and  great,  1730 


CANTO    V.  3;3 

By  generous  friendship's  holiest  ties, 

By  that  pure  bond  which  never  dies  ! 

Say,  shall  the  tyrant  Love  prevail, 

And  honor's  voice  and  virtue  fail? 

Or  sober  reason's  just  control  I735 

Calm  the  hot  passion  of  the  soul  ? 

By  turns  to  either  part  inclined 

Swells  the  strong  tide  of  Asbiom's  mind : 

Restless,  at  length  the  court  he  seeks, 

And  thus  the  fiery  warrior  speaks.  1749 

"  Say,  Prince,  are  Helga  s  matchless  charms 
"  A  boon  too  bright  for  Asbiom's  arms  ? 
"  Or  does  proud  Sweden's  haughty  throne 
**  The  service  of  those  arms  disown  ? 
"  Have  not  my  banners  floated  wide  ]  745 

"  To  guard  her  coasts  on  either  tide  ? 
**  Have  I  not  roused  from  eyrie  high 
^*  The  watchful  eagle's  ravening  cry, 
**  And  hewn  in  fight  the  gory  food 
«  For  Finnish  wolves,  a  famish'd  brood  ?  1750 

"  Whatever  deeds  Hialraar  dared, 
"  Asbiom's  firm  breast  the  peril  shared. 
«  He  gains  alone  reward  on  earth, 
**  He  reaps  the  harvest  of  his  worth ; 
While  I,  thus  wedded  to  despair,  1755 

The  barren  yoke  of  glory  bear. 
"  Where  bends  he  now  his  heedless  way  ? 
•*  Where  does  the  loitering  wanderer  stray  ? 
*«  Already  fierce  Angantyr's  hand 

"  Wields  the  stout  mace  and  waves  the  brand :         1 76U 
"  O  grant  that  Asbiom  may  sustain 
^  The  shock  of  that  insulting  Dane  ! 
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"  Ueturn'd,  by  deeds  (jf  prowess  tried, 

*"  Which  best  deserves  let  worth  decide  ! 

''  Whether  in  feats  of  strength  and  skill  -  1765 

"  Mid  peaceful  vales  and  sylvan  hill, 

"  (.)r  whether  thou  shalt  bid  to  meet 

"  Midst  cavern'd  rocks  the  giant  Gete, 

"  Or  fiery-tressed  Celts  that  brave 

"  On  beaked  prow  the  northern  wave.  1770 

*'  Then,  if  my  faltering  bosom  quail, 

"  Let  bold  Ilialmar's  claim  prevail !" 

To  him  King  Ingva  firm  replied  : 
"  Thy  worth,  high  chief,  has  long  been  tried  ; 
"  Nor  lives  there  in  the  rolls  of  fame  1775 

"  A  fairer  or  a  brighter  name. 
"  But,  though  a[)proved  in  hour  of  need 
"  Thy  might  rleserves  our  richest  meed, 
**  The  word  of  Kings  once  duly  given 
''  Is  sacred  as  the  voice  of  heaven.  1780 

*'  In  him,  wliate'er  his  steps  detain, 
'^  We  tru>t  ;   nor  shall  that  trust  be  vain. 
*'  We  charue  tliee  bv  our  hitrli  command 
"  Here  to  abide  and  ward  our  land, 
"  Xiainst  foreign  inroad,  and  the  blow  1785 

**  Of  sudden  unsuspected  foe. 
"  U  ith  him  j^hall  Orvarod  hoist  his  sail, 
"  And  Heaven  forefend  their  arms  should  fail !" 

He  ceased  ;  ])roud  Asbiorn  knit  his  brow, 
Nor  deign'd  before  his  prince  to  bow  :  1790 

Hut  Orvarod  laugh'd  and  mock'd  his  pain, 
And  bade  him  to  the  waves  complain, 
^ing  some  lone  ditty  on  the  strand, 
Or  woo  a  bride  from  foreign  land  : 


CANTO    V.  85 

Told  him  of  many  a  melting  fair  1 795 

In  soft  Sicilians  southern  air, 

And  many  a  nymph  with  sparkling  eyes 

Where  Gardarike's  mountains  rise, 

And  amorous  dames  and  willing  maids 

In  distant  Asia's  spicy  shades.  ]  800 

In  vain  ;  he  turns  with  lowering  eye  ; 

He  hears  not,  deigns  not  to  reply : 

But  forth  with  folded  arms  he  goes 

A  man  of  wrath  and  sullen  woes ; 

His  heart,  no  longer  light  and  gay,  1805 

Owns  a  dread  Power's  imperious  sway ; 

Wild  jealous  thoughts  and  fierce  desires 

Prevail,  and  love's  resistless  fires. 

Hfs  was  a  wayward  soul,  design *d 

Extremes  of  mirth  and  grief  to  find.  1 8  J  0 

Wlien  flattering  pleasure  buoy'd  his  mind, 

And  beauty  smiled,  and  love  was  kind, 

No  lark  so  blithe  that  sings  in  air 

Wliile  suns  are  bright  and  skies  are  fair ; 

But,  cross'd  by  fate  in  luckless  hour,  1815 

More  dark  than  blackest  storms  that  lower. 

In  love  impetuous  and  hot, 

High  swell 'd  the  pang,  but  soon  forgot. 

Ardent  in  friendship,  but  too  light 

To  hold  the  reins  of  honor  tight.  1 8  20 

Whate'er  of  vice  obscured  his  mind, 

Was  passion's  gust,  not  guilt  design 'd  ; 

But,  as  he  moved  in  honor's  ray. 

High  pride,  not  virtue,  led  the  way. 

Still  he  had  trod  the  paths  of  fame,  1 8*25 

Panting  to  earn  a  deathless  name ; 
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While  keen  ambition  fired  his  soul, 

Romantic  thoughts  without  control, 

The  flame  of  unrestrained  desire, 

Quick-kindled  wrath  and  baleful  ire.  1S30 

His  shape  was  symmetry  and  grace, 

And  finely  formed  his  manly  face. 

His  eye  was  fire  itself,  so  glowing, 

So  on  each  feature  life  bestowing; 

There  wa^  a  frankness  in  its  beam,  1835 

Which,  ere  it  ask'd,  had  gain'd  esteem ; 

And  in  his  lip's  love-lighted  smile 

All  charms  that  can  a  maid  beguile. 

Alas  !  tliat  passion's  cloud  should  e'er 

Obscure  a  form  so  noblv  fair  !  1840 

His  limbs  were  nimbler  than  the  fawn, 

That  bounds  o'er  brake  and  level  lawn  ; 

And  even  from  his  childish  days 

Mid  rural  sports  he  won  the  praise. 

His  strength  had  oft  in  fight  been  tried,  1845 

His  valor  with  the  bravest  vied : 

In  field  of  strife  or  peaceful  dell. 

Might  youthful  Asbiorn  all  excel ; 

Boldest  to  stem  the  battle's  tide ; 

Swiftest  through  perilous  pabs  to  ride;  1850 

Blithest  with  maiden  fair  to  carp; 

And,  when  it  list  him  strike  the  harp. 

There  was  a  wildness  in  his  lay 

That  almost  witch 'd  the  sense  away; 

l\)r  he  had  learnt  each  peaceful  art,  1855 

That  channs  the  ear  or  sways  the  heart, 

And  often,  stretch'd  beneath  the  bower 

( )f  shadowv  w()0(U  in  sultry  hour. 
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He  sweetly  waked  the  mellow  horn, 

Or  caroll'd  like  a  bird  of  morn.  1860 

And  bold  his  song ;  though  Helga's  form 

Alike  must  every  bosom  warm, 

He,  only  he,  had  pour'd  the  strain 

Of  rapturous  love,  and  dared  complain  : 

His  fancy  roved  through  dreams  of  bliss,  1865 

And  boldly  call'd  that  treasure  his. 

And  oft  his  youth's  unruly  tide 

Had  ruffled  Ingva's  stately  pride  ; 

But  still  he  bore  a  witching  charm 

That  saved  him  from  disgrace  and  harm.  1870 

Now  o*er  his  proud  desponding  soul 

Stem  anger  reign 'd,  and  hopeless  dole. 

How  shall  he  calm  the  pang  of  love, 

Whose  turbid  thoughts  resistless  move  ? 

How  shall  impetuous  passion's  child  1875 

Now  check  the  stream  of  wishes  wild  ? 

With  downcast  brow,  and  face  of  wo 

Sullen  and  fierce  behold  him  go  ! 

O  how  unlike  that  sprightly  boy, 

Whose  eyes  were  mirth,  whose  looks  were  joy  !         1880 

To  that  deep  woodland  lies  his  road. 

Of  mournful  thoughts  the  dark  abode, 

Where  oft  he  whiled  the  hours  away, 

Warbling  some  strange  romantic  lay. 

Of  castles  storm*d  by  torches'  light,  1885 

Of  maidens  rapt  on  bridal  night. 

Of  frantic  tears  and  wild  delight. 

O  shall  yon  forest's  silent  gloom 

Calm  his  harsh  mind  and  soothe  his  doom  ? 

Or  is  its  lonely  still  retreat  1890 

Fitting  dread  thoughts  and  dark  deceit  ? 
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llear'st  thou  a  voice  cry,  "  Asbiorn,  stay  ! 

*'  Danger  besets  thy  moody  way  !'* 

Stay,  Asbiorn,  stay  !  nor  tread  the  path 

To  yon  thick  shades,  while  big  with  wrath  !  1895 

Where  in  deep  nook  or  rocky  cell 

Foul  powvM's  and  tempting  spirits  dwell : 

For  innocence  is  bliss  below, 

Fair  virtue's  shield,  the  balm  of  wo. 

Who  wanders  there  with  gentle  mind  1900 

Will  nought  but  soothing  fancies  find, 

Sweet  dales  by  peaceful  shades  imbrown'd, 

And  glens  with  tangled  coppice  crown'd  ; 

But  seek  not  rhou  the  shadowy  bower 

While  anger  reigns  and  fiends  have  power  !  1905 

Sell  not  for  pleasure's  transient  joy 

Pure  sweets  which  Guilt's  foul  hands  destroy, 

I'he  gem  of  youth,  the  untouch'd  bloom 

Of  life,  exhaling  fresh  perfume  ! 

Ah  me  !  he  wists  not  where  to  turn  ;  1910 

Haughty  and  high  his  passions  burn. 

Unseen  he  seeks  yon  hoary  tower ; 

He  roams  by  Helga's  mournful  bower  ; 

Mid  the  deep  forest's  lonely  gloom 

Where  sad  she  sits  and  plies  the  loom,  1915 

\Veaving  with  many  a  golden  thread 

'I'he  stories  of  the  honor'd  dead. 

And  now  she  lifts  her  pallid  cheek, 

Gazing  with  visage  mild  and  meek. 

She  speaks  not,  but  her  languid  eye  1920 

Seems  wrapt  in  thoughtful  ecs>tacy, 

While  in  her  heart  love  still  supreme 

Reiuns  like  a  visionarv  dream. 
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Its  shadowy  colors  deep  impressed 

Tinge  each  wild  fancy  of  her  breast ;  1925 

She  thinks  her  fiEUth  was  pledged  in  heaven. 

She  deems  her  hand  in  marriage  given  ; 

But  pledged  to  whom,  or  how,  or  where, 

Weak  reason  may  not  well  declare. 

The  images  of  past  delight  1930 

Have  fleeted  from  her  troubled  sight, 

And  left  no  perfect  form  behind 

On  the  dim  mirror  of  the  mind : 

But  anguish  for  her  absent  lord 

Breathes  in  each  desultory  word.  1935 

She  thinks  the  spirits  of  the  wold 

Him  in  fell  durance  fiercely  hold, 

His  beauteous  limbs  by  torture  strain'd 

On  cold  obdurate  granite  chained, 

Or  scorch*d  by  subterraneous  fire  1940 

That  gleams  through  caverns  dark  and  dire. 

Her  fancy  hears  his  spirit  wail, 

His  moan  upon  the  dying  gale ; 

But  still  she  deems  some  friendly  power 

Will  loose  his  chains  in  happier  hour,  1945 

And  lead  the  warrior's  manly  charms 

To  his  lone  bride's  expecting  arms : 

On  future  bliss  her  hopes  rely. 

And  a  smile  lights  the  mourner's  eye. 

The  maid  her  father's  court  had  left  1950 

To  linger  here  of  joy  bereft. 

Lonely  and  strange,  and  feed  her  mind 

With  phantasies  of  saddest  kind. 

The  king,  in  pity  for  her  grief 

To  give  her  secret  wo  relief,  1955 
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Had  warn'd  that  no  intrusive  eye 
Should  steal  upon  her  privacy. 
Here  oft  the  lovelv  mourner  staid 

m 

I'ill  the  deep  close  of  evening  shade  ; 

Here  oft  in  solitary  bower  1960 

^\  asted  the  tedious  nit^htlv  hour. 

And  now  her  j)arting  lips  unclose, 

Warbling  the  tale  of  fancied  woes ; 

While  the  dark  frowning  rocks  around 

Pour  the  wild  eclio's  plaintive  .^ound.  19(>5 

The  sw^eet  and  melancholv  strain 

Steals  slowly  over  hill  and  plain  ; 

It  mourns  upon  the  passing  gale, 

It  winds  along  the  narrow  vale, 

And  now  it  strikes  the  listening  ear  1970 

Of  Asbiorn  rashly  stealin<^  near. 

"  Beturn,  my  love,  return  and  see 
''  The  bridal  couch  is  spread  for  thee  ! 
''^  For  thee  reserved  the  tender  kiss, 

*'  The  melting  pledge  of  promised  bliss  !  1975 

"  For  thee  my  willing  hands  entwine 
•■'  The  blushing  rose  and  cliaste  woodbine, 
^*  The  violet  and  primr()>e  pale, 
*'  The  modest  lily  of  the  vale  ! 

"^  Wild  flowers  around  my  bower  are  growing,  1980 

'*  And  strains  of  sweetest  music  flowing; 
"  Return,  my  love,  ret\n*n  and  see 
"  The  bridal  couch  is  spread  for  thee  ! 

''  O  place  me  by  some  rippling  stream, 
*'  Where  I  may  softlv  sleep  and  dream!  1985 

*•  And  let  my  airv  harp  be  laid 
'*  Under  the  willow '^  mournful  shade  ; 
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'*  That  every  breeze  which  summer  brings. 

Sweeping  its  sweet  accordant  strings. 

May  some  wild  strain  of  music  borrow,  1990 

^*  And  waft  the  tenderest  notes  of  sorrow: 
*'  Return,  my  love,  return  and  see 

The  bridal  couch  is  spread  for  thee  ! 

^*  Cold  is  the  bed  where  Helga  lies, 

And  chaste  and  true  thine  Helga  dies.  1995 

On  her  pale  cheek  the  dews  descend, 

And  cypress  boughs  around  her  bend ; 
*'  The  weeping  Elves  shall  strew  her  grave 

Beside  the  slowly  gliding  wave. 

Then,  ere  beneath  the  mournful  willow  2000 

The  damp  earth  be  thine  Helga's  pillow, 

Return,  my  love,  return  and  see 
'*  The  bridal  couch  is  spread  for  thee  !'* 

Young  Asbiorn  paused ;  and,  as  his  ear 
Drank  the  sweet  strain  that  floated  clear  2005 

On  Eve's  calm  wing,  his  pensive  eye 
Seem'd  lit  by  sudden  witchery  : 
While  love,  imperious,  unrestrained. 
In  his  hot  pulse  and  sinews  reign *d. 
And  something  fiercer  than  despair  2010 

To  hear  his  friend  her  only  care, 
And  that  joy-kindling  voice,  that  bade 
His  rival  to  her  lonely  shade. 
The  warrior  from  his  steed  has  bounded ; 
Beneath  his  tread  the  steps  have  sounded;  2015 

And  he  has  reach'd  the  virgin  bower 
Of  that  sad  maid  in  luckless  hour ; 
And  soon  he  placed  him  by  her  side, 
And  named  her  as  his  ^edded  bride. 
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And  whisper'd  much  of  faith  and  truth,  20*20 

Of  promised  joys  and  meeting  youth. 
To  momentary  bliss  betray'd, 
She  smiled,  and  wept,  and  doubtful  pray'd, 
Then  glanced  her  wild  enquiring  eye, 
And  her  breast  heaved  a  piteous  sigh;  2025 

A  mist  before  her  sight  was  spread, 
And  the  faint  sparks  of  reason  fled. 
The  gazing  look  could  not  discern, 
Nor  the  bewilder'd  memory  learn. 

Whether  in  truth  her  honored  lord  2030 

Returned  to  claim  her  plighted  word, 
Or  whether  warrior  strange  and  rude, 
Breathing  deceit,  had  dared  intrude. 
Her  mantling  blushes  kindled  bright, 
And  straight  her  cheek  was  wan  and  white.  2035 

She  stirr'd  not,  but  her  hurried  glance 
.Sliow'd  life  was  in  the  spoeciiless  trance ; 
Then  with  a  shriek,  that  seem'd  to  break 
Life's  tenement  so  frail  and  weak. 

She,  starting  wildly  from  her  seat,  2040 

Fell  senseless  at  the  warrior's  feet. 
If  there  are  kindred  spirits  sent 
15y  Heaven  upon  man's  welfare  bent, 
With  him  his  mortal  race  to  run, 

Their  web  of  fate  together  spun  ;  20-15 

If  there  are  guardian  powers  on  earth 
That  tend  the  helpless  infant's  birth. 
And  close  beside  him  tread  unseen 
Through  life's  dark  ways  and  varied  scene, 
T\)  guide  aright  his  erring  will,  2050 

And  wrestle  with  the  powers  of  ill ; 
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O,  some  pure  forni  its  arm  extend. 

And  o'er  the  form  of  Helga  bend ! 

The  chaste  disordered  robe  compose, 

Whose  ruffled  folds  her  charms  disclose  !  2055 

Nor  let  unhallowed  thoughts  assail 

The  beauties  hid  by  modest  veil ! 

Fame  saith  not  whether  Helga  lay 
In  speechless  trance  till  morning's  ray ; 
For  twilight^s  gloom  was  gathering  fast,  2060 

The  day*s  last  beam  was  quickly  past, 
And  the  dark  mantle  of  the  night 
Closed  on  the  warrior's  rapturous  sight: 
But  the  sun  lit  the  forest  tall 
Long  ere  he  reach'd  King  Ingva  s  hall.  2065 
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Yesi'rene  the  mountain's  rugged  brow 

Was  mantled  o'er  with  drearv  snow ; 

The  sun  sat  red  behind  the  hill, 

And  every  breath  of  wind  was  still : 

But,  ere  he  rose,  the  southern  blast  2()70 

A  veil  o'er  heaven's  blue  arch  had  cast ; 

'I'hick  roll'd  the  clouds,  and  sienial  rain 

Pour'd  the  wide  deluge  o'er  the  plain. 

Fair  glens  and  verdant  vales  ap[)ear, 

And  waruith  awakes  the  budding;  vear.  207^'> 

O  'tis  the  touch  of  fairv  hand 

Tliat  wakes  the  spring  of  northern  land  ! 

It  warms  not  there  by  >low  degrees, 

AVith  changeful  pulse,  the  uncertain  breeze; 

I^ut  sudden  on  the  wondering  sight  2080 

Hursts  forth  the  beam  of  living  liglit, 

And  instant  verdure  springs  around, 

And  nia<:ic  flowers  bedeck  the  ground. 

Return'tl  from  region^  far  away 

Tlie  red-wing'd  throstle  pours  his  lay  ;  2085 

The  soaring  snipe  salutes  the  spring, 

While  the  breez.e  whistles  throuiih  his  wing; 

And.  as  he  hails  the  meltiiiir  snows, 

'I'he  heathcock  claps  his  wings  and  crows. 

Bright  >hine>  the  >un  on  Sigtune's  towers,  'J()*H) 

And  Spring  lea(l>  on  \\w  fragrant  hours. 

The  ice  i>  looked,  and  prosjnMou<  gales 

.Mrcadv  fill  ilie  strutlini:  •^.■uU. 
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Young  Asbiorn  looks  to  East  and  West, 
His  heart  with  anxious  cares  opprest :  2095 

He  looks  to  spy  if  far  or  near 
Hialmar's  towering  crest  appear ; 
But  still,  as  day  succeeds  to  day, 
He  lingers  on  his  distant  way. 

While  Rumor  shapes  a  thousand  tales,  2100 

And  each  vague  fame  in  turn  prevails. 
Wearied  and  vex'd,  old  Ingva  brooks 
Impatient  Asbiorn's  ireful  looks. 
The  bold  reproach,  the  fitful  fire 

Of  young  and  passionate  desire,  2105 

The  proud  request  repeated  still. 
The  challenge,  and  the  threat  of  ill. 
Nor  Orvarod  likes  his  friend's  delay ; 
He  pants  to  join  the  arduous  fray ; 
And  tow'rds  the  neighbouring  port  he  hies,  2110 

Where  moor'd  the  well-rigg'd  vessel  lies. 
Advancing  straight  with  hasty  stride 
He  views  a  gallant  warrior's  pride ; 
Hialmar's  princely  port  he  knows, 
And  crest,  the  dread  of  Sweden's  foes.  211 5 

High  towers  his  helm,  and  from  his  hand 
Gleams  far  the  wonderous  elfish  brand, 
As  swift  he  speeds  tow'rds  Sigtune's  tower ; 
One  sweet  farewell  in  Helga's  bower 
He  seeks,  nor  heeds  the  fleeting  hour.  2120 

But  Orvarod  sternly  chides  his  friend : 
•*  Love  must,"  he  cries,  "  to  honor  bend. 
"  Long  has  the  zephyr  fiird  our  sails, 
**  The  mariner  greets  the  favoring  gales. 
**  E'en  now  on  Samsoe*s  dreary  coast  2 1 25 

**  Angantyr  and  his  savage  host 
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"  Insulting  mock  our  long  delav, 

"  And  wanton  in  the  eve  of  dav. 

"  Thou  strive  a  love-sick  maid  to  please  ! 

"  Waste  thv  soft  hours  in  silken  ease!  2I3() 

"  Go,  change  for  pleasure's  rosy  crown 

*'  Life's  worth,  the  palm  of  fair  renown  ! 

"  I  stem  the  seas ;  where  honor  calls 

*'  Undaunted  Orvarod  wins  or  fall-:. 

"  Fair  deeds  be  mine,  and  deathless  praise,  2135 

"  And  victorv's  never  fadin^^  bavs  !*' 

Most  scornfully  the  hero  spoke 
Rough  words,  which  painful  thoughts  awoke. 
On  voung  llialmar's  hau<rhtv  brow 

A  frown  iike  anger  seem'd  to  grow,  2140 

Or  pride,  that  struggled  high  with  shame, 
And  conscious  thoughts  not  free  from  blame. 

"V\<  passing  hard  for  lovers  true 
To  part  without  one  sweet  adieu  ! 

To  part,  perchance  to  meet  no  more,  2145 

And  di>tant  lands  and  seas  explore, 
Nor  bless  aijain  the  lonijinir  sij^ht 
With  the  heart's  fancy  and  delifjht! 
One  instant  glance,  one  lingering  kiss 
Seems  then  worth  years  of  future  bliss:  2150 

One  tender  pledge  mid  fond  teai*s  given 
Dearer  than  all  the  hopes  of  heaven. 

High  conflict  rent  the  chieftain's  heart, 
From  all  he  prized  unseen  to  part ; 

liut  Honor  call<,  imperious  name,  2155 

The  crown  of  life,  the  warrior's  fame. 
One  thought  he  tnurnnn'd.  and  no  more, 
**  Orvarod,  thou  wrong's!  me!"  to  the  ^hore 
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Then  tum'd  his  dark  expressive  eye, 
And  onward  moved  right  mournfully.  2160 

They  came  to  where  the  surges  beat 
O'er  the  rude  rocks  of  Agnafit, 
And  soon  the  ready  keel  unlash, 
*Gainst  which  the  swelling  waters  dash  ; 
The  sails  are  full;  they  cleave  the  spray,  2165 

And  o'er  the  billows  win  their  way  ; 
Nor  long  their  course :  where  Samsoe*s  isle 
Rears  its  dark  form^  a  dreary  pile. 
Their  anchor  bites  the  yellow  sand ; 
The  heroes  spring  upon  the  strand.  2170 

They  gaze  around ;  within  the  bay 
A  Danish  bark  at  moorings  lay, 
Behind  a  jutting  rock  half  hid 
Which  loud  the  frothy  waters  chid ; 
And  boldly  swelling  from  the  shore  2175 

Stretch'd  wide  around  a  barren  moor. 
They  climb  the  toilsome  height,  to  view 
The  vessel  and  her  gallant  crew. 
I  ween  they  had  not  paced  a  rood, 
When  close  beside  Hialmar  stood,  2180 

On  steeds  that  seem'd  as  fleet  as  light, 
Six  maids  in  complete  armour  dight. 
Their  chargers  of  ethereal  birth 
Paw*d  with  impatient  hoof  the  earth, 
And  snorting  fiercely  'gan  to  neigh,  2  J  85 

As  if  they  heard  the  battle  bray, 
And  bum'd  to  join  the  bloody  fray. 
But  they  unmoved  arid  silent  sate. 
With  pensive  brow  and  look  sedate ; 
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Proudly  each  couch *d  her  ghttering  spear,  2190 

And  secni'd  to  know  nor  hope,  nor  fear : 

So  mildly  firm  their  placid  air, 

So  resolute,  yet  heavenly  fair. 

IJut  not  one  ray  of  pity's  beam 

From  their  dark  eyelids  seem'd  to  gleam  ;  2195 

Nor  gentle  mercy's  melting  tear. 

Nor  love  might  ever  harbour  here  : 

Was  never  beauteous  woman*s  face 

So  stern  and  yet  so  passionless  ! 

They  spake  not,  but  in  proud  array  22(K) 

Moved  onward,  and  a  glorious  ray 

From  their  dark  lashes  as  they  passed 

Full  on  Ilialmar's  face  thev  cast. 

Til  Ml  wheeling  round  in  gorgeous  pride 

Thc^y  paused,  and  thus  the  foren)Ost  cried.  22()5 

"  Praise  to  the  slain  on  battle  plain  ! 
"  Glory  to  Odin's  deathless  train ! 
"  Thev  shall  not  sink  in  worthless  ease 
'*  Wasted  bv  aire  or  fi'll  disease, 

"  In  the  bright  chambers  of  the  brave  2210 

'*  Gladly  they  wield  the  con(|uering  glaive, 
*'  ( juair  the  rich  draught  of  gods,  and  hear 
"*  The  applauding  thunders  rolling  near. 
"*  ]Ia>te,  Odin,  lia^te  !   the  bowl  prepare  ! 
''  Man  shall  the  glittering  beverage  share  !  2215 

*•  Thy  messengers  of  fate  prevail  ! 
*'  Hail  to  thy  guest,  high  Odin,  hail  !*' 

She  said  ;  and  spurring  each  her  steed 
Oer  the  dark  moor  they  (juickly  speed. 
Iliahnar  heard  the  ftital  call,  222J 

loredoom'd,  alas  !  in  youth  to  fall ; 
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And  mark*d  with  sad  presiding  eye 

The  visionary  warriors  fly. 

Hiey  seem'd  not  as  they  pas8*d  to  fling 

The  dewdrop  from  the  humble  ling ;  2225 

The  heathcock  sprang  not  from  his  seat, 

Nor  bow'd  the  grass  beneath  their  feet. 

Bold  Orvarod  heard,  though  fast  behind, 

No  voice  save  of  the  sighing  wind ; 

Nor  living  form  could  he  discern,  2230 

Save  the  deer  bounding  from  the  fern. 

Him  with  slow  voice  and  grief  repress'd 

His  mournful  comrade  thus  addressed : 

**  Yestrene  as  on  the  poop  we  lay, 
**  I  watch*d  the  sun's  declining  ray.  2235 

*'  In  splendid  form  his  glories  shone, 
**  And  all  the  welkin  seem'd  his  own. 
**  Most  radiant  was  the  course  he  ran, 
^  Dimm'd  by  no  cloud  since  mom  began  ; 
**  And  the  smooth  lap  of  ocean's  tide  2240 

^*  Blushing  received  him,  as  a  bride 
*^  All-beauteous  and  serenely  fair, 
**  With  glowing  cheek  and  golden  hair. 

I  saw,  and  hoped  like  him  to  rest 

With  glory  crown'd  on  beauty's  breast ;  2245 

^  I  hail'd  the  omen  bright  and  dear, 
**  And  thought  the  hour  of  rapture  near. 
**  But  heaven  forbids  ;  these  longing  eyes 
*'  Must  never  more  behold  the  prize, 
*^  Which  my  heart  pants  for !  on  the  shore,  2250 

"  Where  the  wild  Baltic  billows  roar, 
'*  Hopeless  of  love's  delightful  meed, 
"  Orvarod,  thy  friend  must  fall  and  bleed ! 
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"  Yet  not  Angantyr's  force  I  fear, 
"  But  Gondula's  iminortal  spear. 
"  I  see  the  stern  Valkyriur  nigh 
"  All  arni'd,  and  pointing  to  the  sky : 
"  Virgins  of  fate,  that  choose  the  slain, 
"  They  bid  me  hence  to  Odin's  train." 

Fierce  Orvarod  smiled  with  scornful  mind. 
To  his  friend's  feelings  little  kind ; 
Deem'd  him  unnerved  by  woman*s  love, 
And  roughly  'gan  his  words  reprove. 

"  Curse  on  the  dimpled  cheek,"  he  cried, 
''  That  half  unmans  my  comrade's  pride  ! 
"  Not  Odin's  maid  shall  bow  thy  crest, 
"  But  the  soft  woman  in  thy  breast. 
"  Behold  yon  orb,  whose  setting  beam 
"  Soothed  thy  fond  bosom's  wayward  dream  ! 
"  See  his  bright  steeds  with  equal  pace 
"  Pursue  their  never-tiring  race  ! 
"  They  waste  not  in  the  morning's  bower 
*'  Mid  dewy  wreaths  the  fragrant  hour ; 
"  But  ever  at  the  call  of  day 
"  Spring  forth  and  win  their  glittering  way : 
"  Thougli  storms  assail  their  radiant  heads, 
"  Eternal  i^l)lendour  round  them  spreads ; 
'•  Onward  the  wheels  of  glory  roll ; 
"  They  pant,  and  struggle  to  the  goal. 
"  And  thou,  like  them,  my  fere,  pursue 
"  Thy  course  to  fame  and  honor  true. 
"  All  hopes  beside  are  little  worth, 
**  Man  walks  in  sorrow  from  his  birth ; 
"  The  fleeting  charms  that  round  him  move 
"  Are  vain,  and  chief  frail  woman's  love. 
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^*  Fate  comes  at  last,  and  then  the  brave 

**  To  glory  spring  beyond  the  grave ; 

«  With  Odin  quaff  the  godlike  bowl, 

**  While  round  their  feet  the  thunders  roll, 

«  And  in  bright  fields  of  azure  light  2290 

**  Each  day  renew  the  blissful  fight, 

<*  And  joyous  with  immortal  hand 

**  Thrust  the  strong  lance  and  wave  the  brand.*' 

Scarce  had  he  spoke,  when  on  the  shore 
They  heard  the  Danish  champions  roar,  2295 

Wielding  their  clubs,  and  with  fierce  glee 
Already  brawling  victory. 
Resistless,  rushing  fierce,  they  came, 
Like  those  huge  elks  of  mighty  frame. 
That  oft  by  Ifa's  echoing  flood,  2300 

Or  bill-crown'd  Bergen's  tangled  wood, 
Wake  the  wild  echoes  with  their  cry, 
And  through  the  crashing  forest  hie  : 
Foremost  Angantyr  rush'd,  to  view 
More  dire  than  all  that  savage  crew.  2305 

He  seem'd  some  angel  of  dismay 
Scattering  dread  terror  on  his  way, 
Some  flaming  minister  of  wrath 
With  vengeful  power  the  world  to  scath. 
Bare  was  his  breast,  his  forehead  bare ;  2310 

Nor  habergeon  of  tissue  rare, 
Vantbrass,  nor  gauntlet  there  did  shine, 
Nor  helm,  nor  trusty  brigandine. 
What  need  that  wonderous  son  of  might 
His  limbs  with  iron  harness  dight,  2315 

Whom  native  strength,  gigantic  power, 
Might  match  with  gods  in  deadly  stour ! 
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With  placid  eye  and  tranquil  mien 

Hialmar  views  the  fearful  scene. 

Firm  fix'd  and  dauntless  to  abide  23*20 

The  arm  of  strength,  the  brow  of  pride. 

As  one  ^nth  self-devotion  bent 

Upon  the  fight's  arbitrement 

To  peril  fame,  and,  dearer  far, 

Love's  iov  that  crowns  fame  earn'd  in  war.  2325 

And  life,  but  valued  for  the  meed 

To  glory  and  to  love  decreed  ; 

Nor  scornful,  nor  appall'd,  his  form 

Radiant  and  fearless  fronts  the  storm. 

"  Odin,"  he  cries,  "  I  hear  thy  call  !  2:330 

"  Hialmar's  ttrencth  foreknows  its  fall ; 
"  And  each  dear  vision  of  delight 
'*  Is  fading  from  my  hopeless  >ight ; 
**  But  vet,  stern  God,  uphold  my  mi^ht  ! 
"  If  I  must  draw  mv  latest  breath,  2335 

"  Grant  me  but  victory  in  death, 
**  And  spare  the  virgin's  gentle  charms 
*'  From  the  rude  force  of  foreiizn  arms  !" 

He  spoke,  and  from  its  scabbard  drew 
His  fairv  brand  of  chan ireful  hue.  2t340 

Was  never  trenchant  blade  ^o  bright  ; 
It  izlitter'd  like  a  beam  of  liiiht. 
There  was  calm  valor  in  his  air, 
And  high  resolve  and  proud  de>pair  ; 
Tlie  thouizht  that  looks  bevond  the  tomb,  2345 

The  firmness  that  provokes  its  doom. 
Then  kindled  Orvarods  dark  eve, 
As  it  was  wont  when  strife  was  nigh  ; 
Like  the  gaunt  eagle  that  >urveys 
With  dauntlo"-  jnv  tlie  liiihtnini;'>  blaze,  2350 
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And,  while  the  pitiless  tempests  beat 

With  wild  uproar  his  rocky  seat, 

Flaps  his  strong  wings  with  fierce  delight, 

And  screaming  hails  the  storms  of  night. 

O,  'twas  a  gallant  sight  to  see  *2Q55 

Those  proud  twin  stars  of  chivalry, 

As  down  the  steep,  they  boldly  move 

'Gainst  fearful  odds  their  might  to  prove  ! 

*<  My  single  arm  in  fight  be  tried 
«  With  that  fell  chief!"  (bold  Orvarod  cried)  2360 

<<  Thy  falchion  in  this  deadly  strife 
^  May  reave  his  brothers  of  their  life." 

To  him  Hialmar  proud  replied, 
"  Angantyr  was  by  me  defied. 

<«  He^shall  not  bend  to  other  hand,  2365 

**  Nor  bow  his  head  to  other  brand* 
*^  O  where,  or  when  in  battle's  hour, 
**  Orvarod,  hast  thou  shown  loftier  power  ? 
*<  Hast  thou  more  firm  in  peril  stood, 
«  Or  died  thy  sword  with  nobler  blood  ?  2370 

^  Come  the  fierce  champion,  like  the  blast 
**  Of  heaven  with  lowering  storm  o'ercast ! 
*<  Mine  is  the  trial,  mine  the  prize  ! 
*<  Hialmar  wins  that  hope,  or  dies  !" 
He  cried,  and  with  his  valiant  hand  2375 

Waved  high  in  air  his  flaming  brand. 
Breathing  defiance ;  at  his  look 
The  ruffian  Dane  with  fury  shook. 
E'en  as  he  mark'd  the  boastful  word 
Deep  graven  on  the  magic  sword.  2380 

He  paused  not  with  bold  speech  to  throw 
A  brave  defiance  at  the  foe. 
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But  waxing  fierce  with  scorn  and  hate 

Strove  by  one  blow  to  close  his  fate, 

And  headlong  at  Hialinar*s  face  2385 

Wielded  amain  his  ponderous  mace. 

The  rock  that  breasts  the  thundering  main 

Might  ill  such  furious  shock  sustain, 

But  swift  as  thought  yon  crest  of  pride 

Shuns  the  dire  blow  and  springs  aside,  2390 

While  the  slant  falchion  deftly  cleaves 

The  fearful  weight  its  edge  receives. 

Hissing  in  air  the  fragment  flies, 

On  earth  the  headlong  champion  lies : 

His  furious  unresisted  hand,  2395 

By  weight  overborne,  has  struck  the  sand. 

O,  say,  did  brave  Hialmar's  brand 

Glitter  like  lightning  o'er  his  head  ? 

Is  the  swift  stroke  of  vengeance  sped  ? 

That  arm  ne'er  smote  a  fallen  foe  !  2400 

Ne*er  hath  it  dealt  a  coward  blow  ! 

Collected,  mild,  with  radiant  eyes, 

He  bids  the  impetuous  champion  rise, 

Fix  his  firm  foot  to  earth,  and  wait 

With  strength  entire  the  stroke  of  fate.  2405 

Fiercer,  thus  foil'd,  the  giant  straight 

Bright  Tirfing  grasp'd,  of  mighty  weight 

Portentous  weapon,  which  of  yore 

His  sire  from  Odin's  offspring  tore  ; 

What  time,  her  valiant  father  slain,  2410 

He  joy'd  Eyvora's  charms  to  gain. 

Sad  mother  of  that  giant  brood 

Mid  shrieks  of  slaughter  fiercely  woo'd. 

Dark  is  the  tempest  of  his  brow, 
His  flabhiiig  eyes  their  hate  avow,  2415 
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While  conscious  fury  nerves  his  might, 

To  madness  roused  with  vengeful  spite. 

High  o'er  each  head  the  falchions  gleam, 

From  each  keen  blade  the  lightnings  stream ; 

And  dreadful  was  the  strife  which  then  2420 

Began  between  the  first  of  men !     . 

But,  as  the  brothers  huge  came  nigh, 

Sudden  has  Orvarod  turn'd  to  fly. 

To  fly !  O  never  in  the  field 

Before  that  hour  did  Orvarod  yield,  2425 

Nor  ever  did  his  heart  appear 

To  know  the  withering  breath  of  fear; 

He  has  stood  foremost  in  the  blast 

Of  battle,  when  all  hope  seem*d  past. 

And  turn'd  the  bloody  tide  of  war  2430 

Wielding  his  dauntless  scimitar : 

But  now  he  flies !  the  savage  crew, 

Shouting  with  hideous  joy  pursue ; 

While  striving  singly  on  the  strand 

Angantyr  and  Hialmar  stand.  2435 

Headlong  they  follow;  but  the  Swede, 

Nimbler,  outstrips  them  all  in  speed; 

And  they  with  vague  unequal  pace, 

Like  baflflied  hounds,  toil  in  the  chase. 

Sudden  he  turns,  as  if  to  view  2440 

With  various  speed  the  foe  pursue. 

His  bow  is  bent,  and  from  the  string 

Behold  the  unerring  arrow  spring  ! 

Long  twangs  the  cord !  again  !  again  ! 

Proud  Semingar  has  bit  the  plain,  2445 

Barri  and  Hervardur  are  slain  ! 

Another  whizzing  shaft  is  sped ! 

Keitner,  it  strikes  thy  towering  head ! 
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Ah !  what  avails  thy  peerless  strength, 

Thy  matchless  weapon's  weight  and  length ; 

For,  ere  thy  hand  can  deal  the  blow, 

Thou  falPst  before  a  flying  foe  : 

Again  it  sounds  ;  the  feathered  dart 

Quivers  in  Brani's  fearless  heart. 

Short  is  the  race  those  warriors  run  ; 

lliey  fall  unpitied,  one  by  one  ; 

Writhing  upon  the  barren  moor 

They  lie  in  blood  to  rise  no  more, 

Nor  one  of  all  that  kindred  train 

Shall  ever  see  their  native  plain. 

But  he,  the  conqueror,  firm  and  slow 

Treads  backward  mid  the  dying  foe, 

To  view  beside  the  surgy  main 

His  fere  the  arduous  strife  maintain. 

He  seats  him  there  in  silent  pride 

By  the  blue  ocean's  swelling  tide, 

And  sees  each  fierce  alternate  blow 

Dealt  furiously  by  either  foe. 

The  champion  strives,  but  wastes  his  might. 

While  maddening  fury  blinds  his  sight ; 

He  smites,  and  dire  the  weapon's  weight; 

But  his  lithe  foeman  shuns  his  fate, 

Watches  that  ponderous  arm,  and  still 

Scapes  the  death-stroke  by  nimbler  skill ; 

And  swift,  where'er  the  giant  turns. 

In  his  gall'd  flesh  the  falchion  burns. 

The  champion  bleeds  apace,  but  still 

Hialmar  seems  to  fare  as  ill. 

His  casque  is  riven;  o'er  his  brow, 

Clotted  with  blood,  the  ringlets  flow ; 
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Aod  on  his  breast  a  gory  star 

Bewrays  the  stroke  of  ruthless  war. 

Foredone  with  strife  and  faint,  the  twain 

Weakly  and  ill  the  fight  sustain. 

But  on  the  breathless  verge  of  fate  2485 

Angantyr  glow'd  with  shame  and  hate, 

And,  gathering  all  his  strength  and  pride. 

One  last  but  fatal  effort  tried. 

Both  arms  upraised,  his  ponderous  brand 

He  wielded  high  with  either  hand ;  2490 

The  keen  point  smote  Hialmar's  crest, 

Glanced  from  his  helm,  and  gored  his  breast. 

But,  as  Angantyr  struck,  the  blood 

Gush*d  from  his  side  with  hastier  flood, 

And  that  proud  effort  seem*d  to  force  2495 

Life's  current  from  its  inmost  source. 

He  reels,  he  staggers ;  on  the  shore 

His  length  distended  lies  in  gore, 

Gigantic ;  like  a  stately  mast 

On  the  bleak  coast  by  tempest  cast,  2500 

Shatter  d  in  battle  from  the  deck 

Of  some  huge  ship,  a  blood- stain'd  wreck. 

In  Ledra's  court  the  serfs  shall  hear 
With  joy  the  fate  of  him  they  fear. 
Whose  violent  and  wayward  arm  2505 

To  friend  or  foe  work'd  equal  harm ; 
No  tender  maid  shall  mourn  his  fall 
la  secret  bower  or  lordly  hall. 
Nor  e'en  Eyvora  drop  a  tear 

To  grace  her  son's  abhorred  bier :  2510 

He  lies  unpitied,  unrevered, 
And  cursed  by  whom  who  once  was  fear'd. 
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But  that  proud  youth,  in  battle  bless'd. 

Who  bow'd  to  dust  the  giant  crest, 

Say,  does  he  lift  the  swelling  sail,  2515 

And  love's  rich  prize  with  rapture  hail  ? 

Does  his  high  port  and  haughty  eye 

Proclaim  the  tale  of  victory  ? 

Dim,  dim  the  lights  whence  joy  has  flowed, 

Where  Love  has  beamed  and  valor  glow'd  !  *25*20 

How  faintly  throbs  the  pulse  of  pride  ! 

How  sinks  von  arm  with  lifeVblood  died  ! 

Those  limbs  his  frame  but  ill  sustain, 

And  all  his  flattering  dreams  are  vain. 

Behold  him  sink  upon  the  strand,  25*25 

His  sword's  point  buried  in  the  sand  ! 

O'er  his  wan  cheek  a  ghastly  hue 

Steals  slowly,  wet  with  death's  cold  dew. 

Fix'd  on  his  friend  his  glassy  eye 

Seeks  one  fond  beam  of  sympathy  ;  2530 

And  thus  despairing,  fraught  with  love, 

His  last  sad  accents  feeblv  move. 

*'  Orvarod,  the  arm  of  fate  prevails  ; 
"  Hialmar's  hope  and  glory  fails. 

"  The  dav  shall  dawn  on  Sweden's  hills,  2535 

"  And  gild  with  joy  her  sparkling  rills  ; 
"  The  wild  flowers  in  her  forests  green 
"  Shall  laugh  amidst  the  genial  scene ; 
"  And  blithe  to  hail  the  morning  ray 
*'  The  birds  ring  out  their  vernal  lay :  2540 

'*  lint  cold  and  stark  thy  friend  shall  lie, 
"  Nor  hear  their  music  warbling  nigh, 
**  Nor  raise  to  light  the  sparkling  eye. 
*'  Thou  bear  me  to  niv  native  land, 
*'  From  drearv  Samsoe'>  fatal  strand ;  2545 
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<*  Place  my  cold  limbs  by  Helga*s  side, 

<*  My  hope  in  life,  in  death  my  bride ! 

**  For,  O  !  that  perfect  form,  mature 

«  With  every  grace  that  can  allure, 

^  Shall  wither  in  its  prime,  and  fall  2550 

^^  When  hapless  love  and  duty  call ; 

*<  And  scarce  shall  live  to  shed  a  tear 

**  Cer  young  Hialmar*8  honor'd  bier. 

"  Thou,  Orvarod,  bid  our  ashes  rest 

**  In  one  cold  mound,  together  blest ;  2555 

**  And  let  the  Scalds  their  music  raise 

**  To  thy  friend's  peace  and  Helga's  praise." 

He  ceased;  nor  ceased  the  voice  alone ; 
The  pulse  is  still,  the  feeling  gone. 

From  the  frail  trunk  of  mortal  clay  2560 

His  spirit  soars  to  brighter  day; 

And  those  resplendent  Maids  of  war 

Through  misty  regions  stretching  far, 

Where  the  swift  meteors  gleam  and  die, 

And  through  yon  pure  ethereal  sky,  2565 

Mid  thousand  orbs  of  radiant  light 

And  suns  with  ceaseless  splendor  bright, 

Guide  him,  to  where,  with  fixed  eye. 

Amid  the  blaze  of  majesty, 

Ecstatic  Wonder  sits  alone,  2570 

Near  the  immortal  thunderous  throne. 

There,  shrined  in  glory,  he  descries 

Odin,  high  ruler  of  the  skies ; 

Near  him  two  ravens  black  as  night. 

Memory  and  Observation  hight  2575 

On  never-tiring  pinion  borne 

The  wonderous  pair  go  forth  at  mom  ; 
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Through  boundless  space  each  day  they  sail, 

At  eve  return  to  tell  their  tale, 

And  whisper  soft  in  Odin's  ear 

The  secrets  of  each  rolling  sphere. 

Heneath  the  proud  pavilion's  shade 

On  the  hiiih  dais  the  feast  is  laid : 

And  there  alike  in  pomp  divine 

Heroes  and  blis>ful  Powers  recline. 

There  sits  lleinidaller,  God  of  light, 

Kobed  in  pure  garb  of  lustrous  white. 

He,  from  nine  wontlerous  virjilns  born, 

l^lows  loud  his  bright  celestial  horn ; 

The  eolden  lu)rn,  whose  maiiic  sound 

I^  hoard  bv  e\ers-  world  around, 

Wakiiii:  to  life  each  tliini:  that  crrows, 

Kach  form  tliat  breathes,  each  rill  that  flows 

He  luwrs  eai'h  tloweret  burst  tlie  bud, 

Kach  vapt)r  rising  from  the  flood  : 

His  ear  can  mark  the  st^riniriniz  urass 

Tlic  >ilcnt  watcr^  sl(n\ly  piiss ; 

'X\\^  cHrl>  that  craoe  the  nock  of  snow, 

\\\\  on  the  chock  the  soft  down  grow. 

And  there  hliina.  C^uoon  of  vouth. 

With  bUi-hiniz  face  and  ro>v  mouth. 

nroathiniz  swoot  lioahh  :   boliold  her  bear. 

In  a  rich  ca>kot  jMiro  and  fair. 

That  frai:rant  fruit  <>l'lo^olio^t  hue. 

Sprinkled  \\i:h  hoa\cn'>  immortal  dew. 

Which  ta^tcd  makes  the  wrinkled  brow 

Airain  like  ix^li-h'd  ixorv  ijlow  ! 

An  J,  near,  her  >pou50,  to  whom  b^^long 

The  warhlim:-  ^^\  each  rupiid  song. 
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Braga,  by  bards  adored;  and  he,  2610 

The  blood-stain'd  lord  of  victory. 

All-glorious  Tyr,  in  battle  6rown'd ; 

And  Thor,  for  courage  high  renown'd. 

With  that  huge  hammer  in  his  grasp, 

Which  made  the  bruised  Jotuns  gasp.  2615 

There  sits  Niorder,  at  whose  voice 

The  unfettered  waves  and  winds  rejoice ; 

There  Skada  chaste,  his  mountain  bride, 

And  Freyr,  by  whose  all-bounteous  side 

Stands  smiling  peace  to  wealth  allied :  2620 

And,  near,  his  sister's  blooming  form, 

With  kindling  love  and  beauty  warm, 

Freyia,  from  whom  flows  every  bliss. 

The  willing  smile,  the  melting  kiss. 

Voluptuous  fragrance  round  her  breathes,  2625 

Her  brows  are  twined  with  perfumed  wreaths ; 

And  round  her  neck,  with  sumptuous  show, 

Rich  gems  in  magic  order  glow. 

There  silent  Vidar,  whose  delight 

Is  the  still  gIoo:n  of  peaceful  night ;  2630 

\Mio  loves  to  haunt  the  margin  green 

Of  some  calm  lake  the  rocks  between. 

And  mark  the  lingering  beam  of  day 

Yield  slowly  to  the  twilight  grey : 

Beneath  the  willow's  shadowy  bower  2635 

Alone  he  spends  the  pensive  hour. 

There  wise  Forseti,  judge  of  right; 

And  he,  whose  wonderous  infant  might 

Slew  hateful  Hauder  reft  of  sight, 

Vali,  to  Odin  whom  of  yore  2640 

ITie  ruddy  Sun's  bright  daughter  We, 
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Cliast^  Rinda :  and  the  self-same  night 

Saw  his  proud  dtvds.  the  baleful  light 

0{  pyre  funereal,  and  the  slain 

Bonie  in  sa-w  pomp  aloi^g  the  plain,  2645 

Tlie  curse  oi  Gcxis,  loved  Balder's  bane. 

And  he.  at  heaven's  extremest  versre. 

Who  broods  o'er  Ocean's  swellincr  surfire, 

\Mth  giant  fonn,  and  frequent  flings 

llie  temv>est  from  his  eairle  winsrs:  2650 

And  m.ore  beni^i.  that  miiihtv  Power, 

Who.  in  the  ho:  meridian  hour, 

Spreads  his  broad  shield  thro*  ample  space 

Before  the  Sun's  refulgent  face. 

Screening  from  tlame  the  liquid  main,  2655 

Each  shadowy  hill  and  crass v  plain. 

Nor  these  alone,  but  all  uho  boast 

Of  miiriu  in  heaven's  ambiT>sial  host. 

And  thov  whLv'er  in  battle  slain 

Did  once  on  earth  hich  honor  train .  2660 

The  radiant  Maids,  wliom  oft  the  Lord 

Of  war  scnd^  forrli  with  lance  and  s\Nord, 

Theiv  pnir  the  mead  and  deck  the  board. 

Glitters  like  tire  the  shiniuiz  hall  ; 

Helmets  and  banners  deck  the  wall ;  2665 

Of  lances  huizc  the  dome  is  made. 

And  thou-and  shields  above  are  laid: 

The  benches  bright  as  burnished  gold, 

Are  strewn  with  mail  of  warriors  bold. 

There  shall  thev  quaff  the  fragrant  bowl,  2670 

Till  round  the  flames  of  Surtur  roll. 

Then  shall  each  banner  be  displaced, 

Kach  lielm  and  falchion  seized  in  haste; 
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The  golden  honi  shall  sound  afar, 
Arousing  all  the  gods  to  war; 
In  vain,  for  two  alone  shall  live 
To  tell  how  fiends  with  Odin  strive, 
Vidar  and  Vali ;  for  the  day 
Will  come,  when  gods  shall  lose  their  sway, 
When  heaven  itself  shall  melt  away, 
And,  her  dread  banners  wide  unfurFd, 
Confusion  stalk  around  the  world* 
Three  long  continuous  winters  past 
Without  one  beam  of  radiance  cast, 
Around  shall  roar  the  fiery  blast. 
And  gods  shall  fall ;  the  flaming  storm 
Shall  wither  every  living  form  ; 
But  Might  and  Majesty  shall  stand 
Stilling  the  strife  with  armed  hand, 
And,  when  old  Odin's  glories  fail, 
Silence  and  Strength  alone  prevail. 
Now  firm  in  war,  to  honor  true, 
Hialmar  joins  the  blisful  crew. 
To  meet  him  heaven's  all-mighty  Sire 
And  all  that  bright  celestial  choir 
Rise  from  their  thrones  of  light ;  but  he. 
Drawn  back  by  mournful  sympathy. 
Looks  piteous  down  on  Helga's  bower. 
Heedless  of  each  immortal  Power, 
And  casts  one  glance  on  Samsoe's  shore, 
Where  lie  his  cold  remains  in  gore. 
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Say,  when  the  spirit  fleets  away 

From  its  frail  house  of  mortal  clav, 

When  the  cold  limbs  to  earth  return, 

Or  rest  in  proudly  sculptured  urn,  2705 

Does  still  oblivion  quench  the  fire 

That  wami'd  the  heart  with  chaste  desire? 

Do  all  our  fond  aflections  lie 

Huried  in  dark  eternity  ? 

Or  mav  the  souls  of  those  we  love  2710 

In  darkness  oft  around  us  move. 

Drawn  back  by  faithful  thoughts  to  earth, 

Haunt  the  dear  scenes  that  gave  them  birth, 

And  still  of  former  ties  aware, 

Float  on  tlie  gently  sighing  air?  2715 

It  may  not  be,  a  flame  so  bright 

Should  ever  >ink  in  endless  night  ; 

And  if,  when  fails  the  transient  breath, 

The  soul  can  spurn  the  bonds  of  death, 

Love  s  gentle  spirit  ne'er  shall  die,  2720 

Hut  dove-like  with  it  mount  the  skv  ! 

()  'tis  not  sure  the  poet's  dream. 

Sweet  fancvV  visionary  theme. 

Where'er  the  fleeting  >oul  shall  go. 

Still  will  our  pure  aflections  glow  !  2725 

Thougii  life's  frail  thoughts  are  past  and  vain, 

The  sen-e  of  good  nni'-t  still  remain. 

And  Death,  tliat  concpiers  all,  shall  ne'er 

From  the  d(»lighted  spirit  tear 

The  memory  of  a  mother's  care  !  2730 
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That  fond  remembrance  still  shall  cling 

In  heaven  to  life's  immortal  spring ! 

And  thoU)  whose  bright  and  cherish'd  form, 

Clasp'd  to  his  heart  with  rapture  warm, 

Oft  wakes  the  humble  poet^s  eye  2735 

To  more  than  mortal  ecstacy, 

Whose  blooming  cherubs,  fresh  as  May, 

In  harmless  sport  around  him  play. 

Say,  does  he  dream  !  shall  joy  like  this 

Pass  as  a  shadowy  scene  of  bliss  ?  2740 

Or,  when  that  beauteous  shape  shall  fade, 

And  his  cold  tongue  in  dust  be  laid, 

Shall  the  fond  spirits  ever  glow 

With  love  together  linked  as  now  ? 

It  is  not  false  !  Love's  subtle  fire  2745 

Shall  live,  though  mortal  limbs  expire ! 
E'en  now  from  heaven's  etherial  height 
Hialmar  turns  his  wistful  sight, 
To  Sigtune's  towers,  where,  bathed  in  tears. 
Mid  anxious  hopes  and  throbbing  fears,  2750 

He  sees  the  lovely  mourner  lie 
With  pallid  cheek  and  languid  eye. 
Ne'er  shall  her  bold  victorious  lord 
Return  to  breathe  the  blissful  word ; 
By  Samsoe's  rocks  his  body  lies,  2755 

To  love  a  bleeding  sacrifice : 
And  pensive  there,  though  aid  is  vain, 
And  past  the  poignant  throb  of  pain. 
Friendship  bends  sadly  to  survey 
The  unconscious  form  and  lifeless  clay.  2760 

In  the  wild  centre  of  the  isle 
Sad  Orvarod  heap'd  a  gloomy  pile. 
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The  vast  and  dreary  mound  look'd  o'er 

The  foaming  sea  and  desert  moor. 

Of  liuge  rough  stones  in  order  rear'd,  !2765 

Within,  a  hideous  vault  appear *d  ; 

Above  he  piled  the  barren  mould 

Dug  in  that  region  bleak  and  cold, 

And  on  the  summit  placed  alone 

A  strangely  graven  Runic  stone.  2770 

He  did  not  give,  so  runs  the  fame. 

The  hostile  bodies  to  the  flame, 

Hut  ranged,  in  that  dark  tomb  below, 

Their  ghastly  forms  in  frightful  row  ! 

Placed  magic  Tirfing  in  its  sheath  2775 

Angantyr's  giant  head  beneath, 

And  by  each  livid  brother's  side 

His  weapon  oft  in  battle  tried. 

The  shepherd  in  night's  fearful  gloom 

Shuns  to  approach  that  baleful  tomb,  2780 

Where  oft,  if  story  tells  aright, 

Streams  forth  the  glare  of  wonderous  light, 

And  round  the  stony  summit  grey 

The  tremulous  flame  is  seen  to  play. 

The  mariner  spies  the  dreadful  mark,  2785 

And  silent  steers  aloof  his  bark. 

Hialmar's  limbs  he  did  not  lay 

Where  Samsoe  breasts  the  Baltic  spray ; 

Hut  him,  embalm'd  with  precious  care. 

Slow  to  the  ship  his  vassals  bear.  2790 

On  a  rich  pall  the  chief  is  laid, 

In  {)anoply  of  steel  arrayM, 

The  iron  gauntlet  on  his  hand, 

And  in  its  grasp  the  elfish  brand. 
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He  seems  like  living  there  to  lie,  2795 

Save  the  wan  cheek  and  rayless  eye. 
Slow  moving  with  the  glassy  tide 
Behold  the  stately  vessel  glide  I 
The  air  is  calm  ;  the  sky  serene, 

Reflected  on  the  waters  sheen,  2800 

Throws  its  blue  mantle  o'er  the  deep, 
And  the  scarce-heaving  billows  sleep. 
Beauteous  she  wins  her  noiseless  way. 
Nor  dashes  from  her  poop  the  spray, 
Nor  lets  in  air  her  streamers  play.  2805 

Around,  die  sun's  last  splendors  fade. 
And  gently  falls  mild  evening's  shade. 
Hien,  as  she  nears  the  Swedish  shore. 
Steals  softly  o'er  the  waters  hoar, 

Borne  with  sweet  breath  on  dewy  wing,  2810 

The  fragrance  of  the  blooming  spring. 
Young  Asbiom  treads  the  yellow  sand, 
Where  rippling  surges  bathe  the  land. 
Long  had  he  mark'd  the  silvery  sail 
Gliding  beneath  the  moonbeam  pale.  2815 

His  heart  by  various  passions  rent 
Throbs  high  to  learn  the  strife's  event. 
And  panting  almost  dreads  to  see 
The  youth  return  with  victory. 

How  shall  that  tongue  that  breathed  deceit  2820 

His  fere  with  generous  welcome  greet  ? 
How  shall  he  dare  his  glance  to  meet  ? 
Who,  sworn  to  guard  his  comrade's  right 
In  peace,  in  peril,  and  in  fight ; 

Before  him  like  a  shield  to  stand,  2825 

And  save  him  with  a  brother's  hand ; 
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Vet,  toueh'd  by  jmssioii,  basely  strove 

To  rob  him  of  his  treasured  love  ; 

To  blast  his  soul's  delight,  and  spoil 

The  beauteous  guerdon  of  his  toil.  2830 

Short  is  the  bli^^s  of  sinful  mind, 

Its  raptures  leave  their  sting  behind ; 

The  rankling  wound,  the  conscious  thought, 

And  shame  with  secret  misery  fraught. 

Restless  he  treads  the  frothy  sand,  2835 

While  the  light  shallop  gains  the  land  ; 

Nor  long  before  his  anxious  eve 

\Vo*s  gloomy  banners  may  descry. 

The  gorgeous  signs  of  death  appear, 

The  funeral  pall,  the  pompous  bier.  2840 

He  sees,  he  listens,  and  hears  all. 

His  comrade's  glory,  and  his  fall ; 

Views  his  pale  shape  and  nerveless  hands, 

And  fix'd  with  conscious  horror  stands. 

Awe-struck  he  seems,  like  one  distraught  2845 

By  dark  remorse  and  torturing  thought. 

Grasps  Orvarod's  hand  with  speechless  pain, 

And  downcast  joins  the  solemn  train. 

Onward  with  silent  steps  and  slow 
Behold  the  sad  proces.^ion  go  !  2850 

O'er  yellow  sands  whose  level  Qi^igQ 
Is  stretch'd  beside  the  rocky  ledge, 
Through  wilds  with  vernal  fragrance  breathing, 
Through  flowery  shades  their  sweet  boughs  wTeathing, 
And  many  a  dew-bespangled  brake  2855 

Where  lone  the  plaintive  night-birds  wake, 
Lit  bv  the  moon's  >orene5it  rav 
To  Hei^a^  liowor  thev  bend  their  wav  ; 
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And  by  the  willow-bounded  stream, 

Where  beauteous  plays  the  silvery  beam,  2860 

As  now  with  solemn  pace  they  go. 

Soft  rising  swells  her  voice  of  wo, 

And  seems  to  charm  the  dying  breeze. 

Like  the  sweet  calm  of  summer  seas. 

'<  Hard  is  the  hopeless  damsels  lot,  2865 

"  At  eve  adored,  at  mom  forgot ! 
^  Man  reaps  with  pride  the  blissful  hour, 
"  Then  leaves  in  wo  the  wither  d  flower. 

^^  Nay  tell  me  nought  of  faithful  loves, 
"  Of  joys  that  Heaven  itself  approves ;  2870 

^*  Nay,  feign  not  tales  of  fond  despair; 
*'  Man's  faith  is  light  as  summer  air. 

**  O  if  you  climb  the  mountain's  height, 
"  The  quarry  slain  shall  yield  delight, 
^*  And,  as  ye  rouse  each  lair  with  glee,  2875 

^^  Blithe  pleasure  chase  each  thought  of  me  ! 

"  O  if  you  seek  the  greenwood  gay, 
*^  Each  lingering  care  shall  melt  away  ! 
**  Where  quivers  ring  and  archers  vie, 
"  Frail  passion's  charm  will  quickly  die.  2880 

The  nymph  forlorn  shall  mourn  the  hour 

That  gave  to  grief  her  short-lived  flower ; 
*^  In  silent  sorrow  waste  the  day, 
*'  And  pour  by  night  her  plaintive  lay." 

The  strain  was  hush'd ;  and  now  they  stood  2885 

Silent  beneath  the  embowering  wood, 
Where  the  wild  rose  and  woodbine  sweet 
Cluster'd  round  Helga's  lone  retreat. 
Stem  Orvarod  listening  waited  near 
His  pale  and  breathless  comrade's  bier ;  2890 
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Then  with  stout  ami  he  raised  upright 

The  corse  in  shining  armour  dight. 

Short  space  he  paused  in  thoughtful  mood ; 

The  wan  form  face  to  face  he  view'd ; 

While  those,  who  wondering  stood  nigh, 

Thought  a  tear  swelKd  his  glistening  eye ; 

But  never  pity's  dewdrop  weak 

Stole  down  that  proud  and  martial  cheek. 

Then  without  sign,  or  word  exprest, 

To  make  his  meaning  manifest. 

He  bore  it,  sheathed  in  warlike  steel, 

As  if  alive  to  breathe  and  feel , 

Though  ghastly  was  the  hue,  and  dread 

The  visage,  of  the  speechless  dead. 

Thus  burthen 'd,  to  the  lone  abo<le 

Of  that  despairing  nymph  he  strode, 

And  entering,  sudden  as  the  shock 

Of  heaven  that  rives  the  senseless  rock. 

To  the  distracted  mourner's  side 

With  unrelenting  purpose  hied  ; 

And,  clinging  to  the  firm  belief. 

That  woman's  love  is  frail  and  brief, 

Death's  ghastly  features  he  display'd 

Unveil'd  before  the  astonied  maid ; 

Against  her  bosom  throbbing  warm 

Placed  the  loved  champion's  lifeless  form. 

And,  with  appalling  silence,  pressed 

The  icy  gauntlet  to  her  breast. 

It  came  upon  her,  like  a  blast 

Withering  life's  blossom  as  it  pass'd, 

A  frightful  overwhelming  flood, 

Nor  fecen,  nor  felt,  nor  understood ; 
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Then  hot  and  sear*d  the  heart's  blood  burned. 

As  memory  and  sense  returned* 

And  like  a  horrid  dream  the  past  2925 

Came  rushing  o  er  her  soul  at  last. 

The  dead  stood  there  without  his  shroud 

Surrounded  by  the  mourning  crowd ; 

But  she  did  not  with  one  embrace 

Her  lord*s  beloved  relics  grace,  2930 

Nor  dare  to  lay  her  cheek  on  his. 

Nor  print  on  his  cold  lips  a  kiss, 

But  slowly  sunk  unto  the  ground 

Unconscious  of  the  forms  around, 

And  horror-struck  without  a  sigh  2935 

Gazed  upon  Asbiom  dreadfully. 

It  was  a  look  that  chill'd  his  blood. 

And  seemed  to  freeze  life's  secret  flood. 

Her  spirit  pass'd  without  a  groan, 

And  she  was  dead  and  cold  as  stone ;  2940 

But  her  strange  look  and  glazed  eye 

Still  fix'd  him  as  in  agony ; 

Nor  evermore  was  voice  or  word 

Thenceforth  from  wretched  Asbiom  heard. 

With  many  a  sigh  and  many  a  tear  2945 

They  placed  her  on  EUalmar's  bier. 
And  to  one  melancholy  grave 
They  bore  the  beauteous  and  the  brave. 
Sad  Asbiom  foUow'd,  and  behind 
Stepp'd  slow  with  self-corroded  mind ;  2950 

He  saw  them  render'd  to  the  earth 
That  gave  their  pride  and  beauty  birth ; 
He  mark*d  the  monumental  heap 
l^led  o'er  the  limbs  tliat  silent  sleep ; 
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He  saw  without  a  tear  or  groan 
Fix'd  on  its  top  the  Runic  stone  : 
Then  on  the  gloomy  mound  he  placed 
The  sword  that  long  his  side  had  graced, 
And,  falling  on  the  edge,  he  press'd 
Its  death-point  through  his  manly  breast. 

Well  may  old  Ingva  wail,  and  tear 
The  honors  of  his  hoary  hair; 
While  Sweden's  loveliest  virgins  spread 
Fresh  flowers  to  deck  the  honor 'd  dead, 
And  warlike  Scalds  bid  gently  flow 
From  golden  harps  their  notes  of  wo  : 
Not  that  such  duties  sadly  paid 
May  hope  to  soothe  the  silent  shade  ; 
Not  that  the  plaint  or  pious  wreath 
Can  charm  the  dull  cold  power  of  death ; 
But  that  such  tribute  duly  given 
Lifts  the  weak  mourner's  thoughts  to  heaven, 
And  round  the  venerated  tomb 
Bids  infant  virtues  rise  and  bloom. 
Well  may  the  serfs  o*er  them  that  sleep 
Uprear  the  monumental  heap, 
Gigantic  mound,  which  there  shall  raise 
Its  structure  to  Earth's  latest  davs, 
A  hu«^e  memorial  !  not  to  tell 
llow  bled  the  brave,  how  beauty  fell ; 
But  that,  as  cold  Oblivion's  hand 
Blots  their  frail  glories  from  the  land, 
The  great,  the  fair,  whute'er  their  lot, 
Sleep  undistinguish'd  and  forgot. 
The  mound,  the  massive  stones  remain 
To  frown  ou  the  surrounding  plain  ; 
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The  peasant  oft  shall  check  the  plough 

To  gaze  upon  its  lofty  brow. 

To  think  of  wars  and  beacon  fires,  * 

Strange  tales  transmitted  by  his  sires ;  2990 

But  none  shall  liye,  in  sooth  to  tell 

Who  sleeps  within  that  gloomy  cell. 


THS   END. 


NOTE  S. 


CANTO  I. 

Line  5.  Iulb  or  iol  was  the  principal  festival  amongst  the  northern 
nations  and  was  held  at  Christinas. 

Lines  9  §•  10.  Sigtun  was  an  ancient  town  which  stood  nearly  in 
the  situation  of  Stockholm.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Odin, 
who  was  also  called  Sigc,  a  name  connected  with  Sigr  victory,  while 
that  of  Odin  may  have  been  assumed  when  he  first  attempted  to  usurp 
the  character  of  a  Deity,  and  to  persuade  the  people  of  the  north  that  he 
was  the  very  pod  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  worship. 

Line  53.  The  champions  of  the  north  were  called  Bi^rserker  Id  the 
old  tongue,  from  bur,  bare,  and  scrkr^  a  garment ;  because  they  woi*e  no 
armour  in  battle.  I  have  given  some  account  of  them  in  the  notes  to 
the  scmg  of  Thrvm,  in  my  volume  of  Icelandic  translations.  They  are 
described  by  almost  all  the  northern  writers  as  men  of  extraordinary 
stature  and  force,  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  attacks  of  pass^ion,  under 
the  influence  of  which  their  fury  was  ungovernable,  and  as  formidable 
to  their  natural  friends  as  to  their  enemies.  At  such  times  their  bodily 
strength  was  almost  super-natural,  and  they  would  vent  their  rage  even 
upon  inanimate  objects,  till  they  sunk  down  sick  and  weak  with  ex- 
haustion after  the  mo«<t  prodigious  exertions.  They  were  supposed  by 
the  first  christians  in  the  north  to  be  possessed  by  devils,  and  baptism 
was  esteemed  to  be  a  cure  for  this  species  of  ferocious  madness.  Certain 
it  is,  that  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  manners  of  the 
north  began  to  assume  a  milder  character,  and  the  same  tone  of  mind 
which  could  incline  a  heathen  warrior  to  receive  baptism,  would  at 
the  same  time  enable  liim  to  repress  such  ungovernable  paroxysms  of 
temi)er. 

Line  54.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  north,  before  the  irruption 
of  Odin  and  his  followers  from  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  appear  to  have 
clothed  the»nselvcs  with  the  skins  of  wolves,  and  they  are  frequently 
mentioned  with  abhorrence  in  the  ancient  writings  under  the  name  of 
IJifhedner,  as  persons  of  very  wolfish  habits  and  disposition  as  well  as 
appearance.     Thus,  in  tlie  old  poet  llornklof,  we  read, 
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Einjado  UlfbedDer,  oc  isam  glamdo, 
I.  e.  The  wolfish  men  howled,  and  the  iron  resounded. 
The  wolf's  skin  appears  to  have  been    looked  apon   as   a  badge  of 
ferocity. 

Line  80.    Kiolen,  a  high  moantainons  ridge  so  called. 

ZtiM  101.  The  dais  was  the  upper  part  of  the  hall  where  the  high 
table  was  placed,  and  it  was  more  elevated  than  the  rest  of  the  room. 
It  was  called  m  the  old  tongue  Aundveige. 

Line  121.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  universal  custom  of  the  north 
for  the  daughters  of  princes  and  illustrious  men  to  pour  out  the  liquor, 
and  hand  the  goblet  round  to  all  the  warriors,  who  partook  of  the 
hospitality  of  their  fathers.  In  heaven  this  was  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  functions  of  the  Valkyriur,  or  maids  of  slaughter,  who 
returned  every  evening  from  the  fields  of  warfare  to  administer  the 
beverage  of  the  gods  to  the  souls  of  heroes ;  and  therefore,  with  re- 
ference to  the  superstitions  of  their  religious  creed,  it  was  looked  upon 
as  the  natural  and  honorable  employment  of  distinguished  young 
females.  It  Is  mentioned  in  Volsunga  Saga,  as  a  particular  mark  of 
the  masculine  mind  and  disposition  of  the  warlike  Brynhilda,  that 
she  would  never  pour  out  beer  or  mead  for  any  person  in  the  hall  of 
her  father. 

Line  144.  Ledra,  called  in  the  old  tongue  Hledru,  in  Danish  Leire, 
and  by  the  Latin  hbtorians  and  commentators  Lethra,  was  the  ancient 
royal  residence  in  Zeeland  before  the  foundation  of  Copenhagen.  It 
was  situated  on  a  river  that  flowed  into  the  great  inlet  of  sea  called 
Issefiord.  In  consequence  of  the  navigation  having  been  obstructed  by 
increasing  sandbanks,  the  royal  residence,  which  was  not  established  at 
Copenhagen  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  removed  in  the 
first  instance  to  Roeskilde,  a  place  at  no  great  distance  from  Ledra, 
which  was  so  called  from  a  spring  of  water  which  had  been  used  by 
the  old  Danish  king  Roe,  who  reigned  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century.  Sazo  Grammaticus  states  that  Ledra  was  built  by  Rolf 
Krake,  the  successor  of  Roc.  Others  call  Roe  the  twenty-third  king 
that  reigned  in  Ledra,  saying  that  it  was  founded  a  few  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  by  Skiold,  the  son  of  Odin,  and  the  seat  of  a  long  line  of 
Danish  kings,  from  that  time  until  the  ninth  or  the  tenth  century. 
King  Harald  Hildetand  was  buried  there  in  the  eighth  century,  and  a 
mound  is  still  pointed  out  as  his  grave.  The  name  of  Ledra  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  fh}m  Leir,  in  English  lair,  meaning  an  abode  or  safe 
place,  and  probably  the  royal  residence,  in  the  days  of  king  Skiold, 
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was  not  very  preferable  to  the  lair  of  a  wild  beast.  Rolf  Krake  em- 
bellished and  made  considerable  additions  to  Ledra,  on  which  account 
Siixo  Grammaticus  has  called  him  its  founder.  The  exact  time  when 
the  royal  residence  was  removed  from  Ledra  to  Roeskilde  is  not 
acrurately  known,  but  it  was  probably  about  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  Haraid  Blaatand,  the  first  christian  monarch 
in  Denmark,  built  a  wooden  church  at  Roeskilde,  and  was  buried  there 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  soon  after,  in  the  reign  of  Canute  the  Great, 
it  became  a  place  of  more  considerable  importance :  but  Ledra  was  still 
a  place  of  strength  in  the  reign  of  Valderaar  the  first,  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Nothing  now  remains  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Denmark,  but 
the  vestiges  which  the  eye  of  an  antiquarian  may  still  discover  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  The  river  on  which  the  fleet  of  Denmark  used  to 
ride  in  safety  has  long  been  dried  up  and  choked  ;  and  the  name  of 
Ledra  can  only  be  traced  in  a  few  miserable  cottages  within  a  mile  of 
Roeskilde,  and  in  the  splendid  mansion  of  an  individual.  Lethreborg, 
the  house  of  Count  Ilolstein,  stands  near  the  site  of  the  once  famous 
Ledra,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  modern  gardens.  An 
engru\ing  of  it  is  given  in  the  Atlas  of  Pontoppidan. 

Lines  150^5'  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^  usual  amonest  the  old  northern  warriors, 
for  one  who  was  about  to  undertake  an  arduous  enterprise,  at  some 
festival,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court,  to  lift  up  high  the  cup 
that  was  presented  to  him,  and  make  a  solemn  vow,  from  the  per- 
formance of  which  no  considerations  would  afterwards  deter  him. 
This  was  called  at  strenga  hcit,  to  row  high^  and  nothing  could  re- 
lease a  warrior  from  the  obligation  which  he  had  thus  solemnly  taken 
upon  himself.  After  this  manner  Brynhilda  made  a  solemn  vow  to 
marry  no  man  who  had  ever  been  afraid;  and  Haraid  Haarfager, 
tiic  founder  of  the  Norwegian  monarchy,  never  to  cut  or  comb  his 
hair  till  he  should  have  reduced  all  the  provinces  of  Norway  under  his 
dominion. 

Liue  24!).  Sani«i)e  is  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  culled  by  Latin 
writers  Sainos  Baltica.  It  was  a  singidar  custom  amongst  the  northern 
natj.ins  to  fi;^ht  their  duels  on  the  i>1ands  which  abound  upon  their 
coasts,  and  on  this  account  a  duel  was  called  Ilolm-gangr,  i.  e.  an 
is/itiid-inccfing.  Perhaps  tliis  prncti(H»  was  Pdcpted  with  an  idea  of 
iiirlilintr  upon  neutral  uroiind,  and  in  a  [»lace  where  no  persons  would 
inttrfore.  The  dialKn^e  thn«  i:ivin  to  fiuht  in  Sanisiic  is  an  historical 
fact. 

J/ifHs  'Xi\  A'  3.'».'i       Ni'lKijiL  cojild  exrrcd  the  romantic  rttachment  of 
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those  northern  warriors,  who  liad  associated  tliemsclvcs  by  a  solemn 
compact  of  friendship,  which  was  sanctified  by  the  superstitions  cere- 
mony of  drawing  blood  from  their  bodies,  and  mingling  It  in  token  of 
their  inriolable  onion.  "  Ictnri  fcedus  veteres,"  says  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus,  "  vestigia  sna  mntui  sanguinis  aspersione  perfundere  con- 
"  sueverant,  amicitiamm  pignos  alteml  cmoris  commercio  flrraaturi/' 
They  were  called  Stallbrodre.  It  was  not  anuBaal  apon  those  occasions 
to  pledge  themseWes  mutually  not  to  survive  each  other,  and  the- 
obligation  of  suicide  which  had  been  so  contracted  was  invariably  ful- 
filled. A  singular  circumstance  of  this  nature  is  said  to  have  happened 
In  the  reign  of  Erode  the  Third.  A  suit  and  Asmund,  two  warriors  of 
distinction,  had  bound  themselves  by  such  an  engagemeut.  Asuit  died 
of  an  accidental  illness,  and  his  body,  together  with  those  of  his  horse 
and  dog,  were  let  down  by  a  rope  into  a  deep  cavern;  and  Asmund, 
who  had  sworn  not  to  live  after  him,  descended  also  into  the  abyss  witli 
a  considerable  store  of  provisions.  A  long  time  after,  Eric,  the  son  of 
Regner,  passing  with  his  army,  determined  to  ransack  the  tomb  of 
Asuit  in  search  of  the  treasures  which  were  supposed  to  be  concealed 
in  it,  and  a  strong  young  man  was  let  down  into  the  cave  in  a  basket 
suspended  by  a  rope.  Asmund,  who  was  still  living,  easily  overpowered 
the  man,  who  was  terrified  at  his  appearance,  and  jumping  into  the 
tMisket,  was  drawn  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  dungeon,  and  the  men 
of  Eric,  seeing  his  long  hair  and  nails  and  squalid  appearance,  and 
thinking  that  he  was  the  spirit  of  the  dead  whose  tomb  they  were 
violating,  fled  with  the  utmost  horror  and  consternation.  Asmund 
probably  considered  himself  to  be  released  from  the  obligation  of  his 
vow  by  this  unexpected  resurrection,  especially  as  he  had  left  a  sub- 
stitute in  the  cavern. 


CANTO  II.  ^ 

I»ine9  462  ^  469.  Vala  or  Volva,  a  prophet  est ;  ii#the  genitive 
singular,  Vauln  or  Vblu*  and  in  the  nominative  plural  Vaulur. 
In  Hyndlu-liod  it  is  said  that  all  the  Vaulur  were  the  children  of 
Vidolfi. 

Eru  Vaulur  allar  frd  Vidolfi. 
There    is    in   the  unpublished   Edda  a  curious  ancient   mythological 
poem,  called  Volospd  hin  skemre,  or  the  ancient  prophecy  of  Vala, 
from  which  several  stanzas  are  quoted  in  Bartolinus.    The  whole  may 
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he  found  in  manuscript  in  the   British  Museum.      The  beginning  of 
Vulospa  is  particulhrly  poetical : 

Hliodz  bidium  allarhelgar  kindur, 
Meirre  oc  minne,  maugu  Heimdallar! 
Vil  ec  Valfaudur  vel  umtelia, 
Fornspioll  fyra  thu  ec  fyrst  ofoam  ! 
i.  e.    I   bid  silence   to    all   the    holy   beings,  greater  and  smaller, 
children  of  the   God  of  liirht !     I  will  tell  of  the  weal  of  the  father  of 
the  slain  (Odin'),  ancient  prophecies,  which  I  first  learnt!     The  Vaulur, 
or  proplit'tic  spirits,  are  often  mentioned  in  the  plural,  but  there  appears 
to  have  bieu  one  principal   Vala,  who  is  supposed  to  rpeak  in  Volosp^, 
and  whom  Odin  descended  into  hell  to  consult  in  her  tomb  concerning 
the  fate  of  Balder. 

Ttia  ra-i'l  Vgtrr  fyri  austan  dyrr, 
Tliar  ivr  han  vi*?i  Volu  Ueidi. 
i.  e.  Then  rode  Odin  before  the  eastern  door, 
Where  he  knew  Vala's  tomb. 
The    KnL:li^h    reader  has  long  been  acquainted   with    this  passage 
in   the    noitlurn  m}tholosjy,  through  the   means  of  Gray's    beautiful 
transati.in  uf  one  of  the  mo?t  interesting  relics  of  Scandinavian  poetry, 
Ve-ztam's    Quida.  the  song  of  the  Traveller,  or  the  descent  of  Odin. 
The  dtM'ent   iiito  the  lower  regions,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the 
lonib  of  Vala,  otftred  me  some  imagery,  whicli  I  was  unwilling  to  forego  ; 
and  the  few  ver-es  concerning  the  whelp  of  Hela  are  imitated  from  the 
line  lines  in  Vigtam's  Quida. 

R;ei(l  han  nidr  thadan  Xiflheliar  til  ; 
M-.etti  han  Inalpi  theim  a-r  or  Ha-liu  kom. 
Sea  var  bloducr  um  briost  framan, 
Kiapt  viufrtkan  ok  kialka  nedan  : 
Go  han  a  iiu'li  ok  gcin  ?torum 
Gaildrs  fodr  ;  trol  um  la?ngi. 
1  ramm  raid  Odinn,  folldva'gr  dundi ; 
Han  kom  at  hafa  Ilaliar  ranni, 
Thar  a-r  han  \is<i  Volu  heidi. 
i.  c.  He  rode  down  thence  to  the  lowest  abvss  of  hell  ; 
Uv  mel  ilie  whelp  whicii  came  out  from  hell. 
He  was  bloody  on  his  bre.isl  Infore, 
His  chops  cajcr  for  strife,  and  his  nether  jaw; 
He  bayed  ai;ain>t  ^and  opened  his  month  wifle) 
The  father  of  the  *|»f  11  ;  he  h-wled  long  after. 
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i 

On  rode  Odin,  the  foundation  of  the  eartli  shook  ; 
He  rode  to  the  lofty  abode  of  Hela, 
Where  he  knew  was  the  tomb  of  Vala. 

I  am  aware  that,  afrer  Gray's  beautiful  translation,  it  was  ratlter 
dangerous  to  meddle  with  this  pust^age ;  but  the  dog  of  the  infernal 
regions  could  not  have  been  properly  passed  over  in  silence,  and  1  trust 
that  I  have  snfficiently  diversified  the  expression. 

Line  578.  Hela  was  the  goddess  of  hell.  She  is  said  to  have  appeared 
in  8  vision  to  Balder  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  to  inform  him  that  he 
would  have  the  satisfaction  of  sleeping  with  her  the  next  ni^ht. 

Line  679.  Hafa  Hoeliar  ranni,  the  lofty  abode  of  Hela.  VegtanCt 
Quida.  The  words  '*  Portals  nine  of  Hell,"  which  Gray  has  inserted  in 
the  descent  of  Odin,  and  the  note  saying  that  the  bell  of  the  gothic  na- 
tions consisted  of  nine  worlds,  are  erroneous.  They  reckoned  that  there 
were  nine  worlds  or  heavens,  and  that  hell  was  below  them. 

Lines  714  ^  715.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north  believed  that  the  rocky 
regions  were  inhabited  by  dwarfs,  who  had  secret  forges  in  the  ca- 
verns, and  were  most  skilful  artificers  of  all  sorts  of  weapons,  which  by 
the  force  of  magic  they  could  endow  with  the  most  extraordinary 
powers.  A  long  list  of  their  names  is  given  in  Vblospd.  They  were 
called  In  the  old  tongue  Dvei'gar. — In  almost  all  countries  the  super- 
stition of  the  ruder  natives  has  peopled  the  stones  quarries,  and  caverns, 
and  rocky  solitudes,  with  supernatural  inhabitants ;  and  indeed  it  seems 
natural  to  have  imagined,  that  those  places  which  could  afibrd  shelter, 
and  were  yet  from  their  desolation  unfit  for  the  abode  of  men,  might 
be  occupied  by  malicious  spirits.  I  recollect  having  somewhere  met 
with  a  tradition,  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  First  had  been  de- 
coyed by  an  evil  spirit  amongst  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Inspruck,  though  I  forget  from  whence  I  derived  the  story.  Maxi- 
milian goes  out  from  Inspruck  to  the  chase  with  a  splendid  retinue,  and 
iB  led  by  the  pursuit  into  the  rocky  mountains.  A  holy  man  meets 
them,  and  warns  the  Emperor  to  beware  of  the  mountain  spirits.  He 
i^  scoffed  at  by  the  Emperor  ;  but  nrges  his  admonitions,  assuring  him 
that  nothing  but  the  vigilarce  of  the  good  spirits  (who  also  dwell  there* 
but  assist  only  the  faithful)  can  save  those  who  entangle  themselves 
amongst  the  haunted  precipices.  The  Emperor  pursues  the  chase,  and 
at  the  foot  of  a  stupendous  rock  he  starts  a  beautiful  chamois,  at  which 
be  fires,  but  misses  his  aim,  which  he  had  not  done  for  ten  years  before. 
He  pursues  the  chamois,  which  frequently  stops  and  looks    at    him. 

He  fires  at  it  repeatedly,  bnt  in  vain.     At  evening  the  beast  suddenly 
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vdiiislics,  and  the  EinpcTor  timls  himself  alunc  and  lost  amongst  the 
cavities  of  the  rock-*.  lie  w.indci-s  two  days  there,  living  with  difficulty 
upon  wild  iHTries.  C^n  the  second  night  he  bethinks  himself  of  praying 
to  tl»e  Holy  Virjiin  for  her  protection,  after  which  he  falls  into  a  sweet 
sleep,  and  in  the  morning  is  awakened  by  a  beautiful  youth  dressed  like 
a  peasant,  who  brings  him  fruit  and  milk,  and  offers  to  conduct  him  out 
of  tlie  imuntains.  Maximilian  joyfully  follows  him,  till  he  arrives  at  the 
foot  of  the  same  stupendous  rock  where  he  had  first  seen  the  chamois  ; 
ami  there  hi<  conductor  vanishes,  and  he  immediately  hears  the  horn 
of  his  huntsman.  I  htlieve  that  such  superstitions  are  common  to 
alm<^st  all  rockv  countries. 


CANTO  111. 

Li'iis  8.'.4  .V  ^''i'i'  It  was  common  among  the  northern  nations  to 
ima'::ine  that  the  recollection  of  love  could  for  a  time  be  entirely  sus- 
peniloil  by  the  force  of  incant«ations.  This  effect  is  said  to  have  been 
rrt(|utntly  im^dured  by  Hunic  charms,  that  is,  by  incantations  wrought 
by  (lie  nuans  of  litter-*,  or  by  administering  a  love  potion,  which  pro- 
(luc«'d  a  transfer  of  atfiction  and  a  total  oblivion  of  the  former  attach- 
ment. In  the  hist<^ry  of  Brynhilda,  it  is  said  that  in  consequence  of  her 
ha\ing  <»ironded  Odiu,  he  touched  her  with  a  wand  which  produced  a 
supernatural  ^hnn]>^r  and  oblivion.  In  the  Appendix  I  have  subjoined 
a  short  poem  f<Min(led  upon  her  history. 

Linr  874.  Thar  abna  Tplendingar  bendu  :  where  the  Uplanders  bend 
tlu-  bow.     Kniitliiiijii  Sit'jd. 

I  itn-  900,  An  en-^'raviug  is  civen  by  Ste]^hanius,  in  his  notes  on  Saxo 
(irammaticus.  of  a  ).air  o(  the  snow-*hoes  used  by  the  ancient  Swedes 
and  Norwegians,  \^lli^■ll  he  says  that  he  preserved  in  his  Museum. 
They  wv  re  tliree  yards  Iojilt,  ]>ointed  and  turned  up  at  both  ends,  but 
ni)t  much  wider  than  the  foot,  to  which  they  were  fixed  in  the  middle 
h\  str<»u'_r  tliouixs.  Tlicv  were  made  of  woo<l,  eo\ered  uudenieath  with 
seal  -kin.  AVith  the  assistance  of  such  shots,  the  natives  traversed  the 
.snov\  withiirtat  rapidity.  Tin  y  are  thus  described  by  Olaus  Magnus: 
•'  S\i/t/i  sive  OiLtntr  a^seres  sunt  oblonici,  ct  antrorsum  sublcvati,  quin- 
i|uc  vt  I  ad  >ummam  sex  ulnarum  loniritu(line,latitudine  vero  transversam 
plantain  non  excedenies.  His  etiamnum  ])rdil)us  inductis  nostrates  per 
Buperficiem  jirofuinlisslniam  niviuni  et  intiruue  glaciei,  si  alias  corporis 
hnmaui  pondu^  non  >usiiueat,  ingrediuntur.     I'^ii  etiam  veteres  Noryagi 
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in  teirft  planft  et  nud&  ejtumodi  Xylosoleis,  subjectis  rotulis,  et  Bic  plus 
itincris  tin&  die,  quam,  absque  illis,  tribus  confici  potuit ;  habitusque 
est  hie  modus proficisceiidi  inter  preecipuajs  agilltatis  artes."  In  the  song 
of  Harald  the  Hardy,  amongst  the  arts  which  he  has  acquired,  he  boasts 
that  he  can  glide  dexterously  on  show-shoes. 
Line  1075.  Samsoe,  called  by  Latin  writers  the  Baltic  Samos. 


CANTO  IV. 

Line  II GO.  A  berry,  which  I  believe  is  either  the  fruit  of  the  Arbutus 
thymifolia,  or  of  the  Abntus  uva  ursl,  is  found  in  perfection  under  the 
snow  in  Norway  towards  the  approach  of  spring,  and  is  much  sought  by 
the  rein-deer. 

Lrnes  1196^1197.  Since  Helga  was  sent  to  the  press,  I  have  seen 
my  friend  Mr.  Walter  Scott's  Lord  of  the  Isles,  which  has  been  lately 
published ;  and  I  have  observed  some  similarity  of  expression  in  his 
description  of  the  wild  rocks  in  the  isle  of  Skye,  which  is  entirely  acci- 
dental. The  description  of  the  rocky  scenery  in  the  fourth  Canto  of 
Helga  was  written  five  years  ago,  and  not  a  single  word  has  been  altered 
in  it  since  tliat  time. 

Line  1285.  A  very  old  Scandinavian  poem,  called  Hamaval,  or  the 
High  Song  of  Odin.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  unprinted  £dda,  of  which 
there  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
•[K>ken  by  Odin,  and  many  persons  have  believed  that  it  was  actually 
written  by  him.     It  begins  in  this  manner : 

1. 
Before  thou  goest  forth,  thou  shalt  look  round  every  way  ; 

Thou  shalt  examine : 
For  ao  man  should  be  careless,  while  his  foes 
Lie  in  ambush  for  him. 

2. 

Hail  to  those  who  give  I  A  guest  is  come  in ! 

Where  shall  be  find  a  seat  ? 
Greatly  be  hastens,  who  wishes  by  the  fire 

To  recruit  his  strength  again. 

And  further  on  it  proceeds  thus : 

Silent  and  highminded  shall  a  king's  son 

And  valiant  be : 
Graclottt  and  gentle  shall  an  honourable  man 
Continue  until  his  death. 

k2 
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An  unw=*e  nuin  liiink*  to  live  for  ever, 
If  he  keep>  him*elt*  fn:»ni  warfare: 
But  old  ajre  to  liini  tirants  not  peace, 
Althouvih  the  fpt  ar  mav  *i'arc  bim. 

And  in  a  later  part  : 

In  the  bla-t  *hall  man  fell  trees  ; 

In  a  ca'm  on  oc^au  p^w  ; 

In  the  dirkntrs  talk  with  maid*, 

M:inv  VLV^  :lu^  ONe-J  of  day. 

With  b.vu^  are  t^^h  taken  ;  shiehi.  are  for  defence  ; 

SsNord?  to  strike  with,  maids  to  ki*s. 

Fair  ^h  il    he  ^p^ak.  and  t\.ir  >hall  he  srive, 

Who  *<-ok*  a  in:\M'':i"?  h^ve  to  gain  ; 

Praise  the  b^aiitifnl  iiirl's  whito  form  ; 

Rich  in  word*  is  he  ^^ho  woo-. 

No  of.e  -hai:  i:r;ait  love  to  another. 

Fi^r  Uauty'*  >ake  alone. 

Ott  on  tool*  i*  >eoi  that  whieh  the  wi.*e  lack, 

A  loNcly  d^lic.ite  complexion. 

1  tV-jr-.d  a  pure  n.aid  on  her  bed  reclining, 

B-i.'ii:  a*  il.o  KMmins:  *un  : 

And  nothin-  Vcter  then  soem'.i  to  me 

Than  to  d«t'I  mar  *uch  a  form. 

l..\:o  in  iVt  e\ov.inz  *halt  thon  come  in. 

It'  thou  wi".:  *}vak  with  a  maiden  ; 

U  I.  oil  and  unlucky  if  more  than  two  know 

What  N>   ha>f  to«etlier. 

1  >\tnt  torlh  and  t'  ou-^dit 

That  I  had  all  lurcon-ent  ; 

I  trulN  Ul.Lvcd  that  I  entirely  p-ssessed 

All  hi  r  taste  and  Um\^1ucsS. 

I  came  auuin.  and  itnn.ediatf ly  all 

As  it*  prepared  t\.r  strife  weie  awakcnetl  : 

Witli  ^hihin-  torches  and  burnihs:  light*} 

My  wi.d  way  was  beset. 

And  in  the  ni->rnii>.::  wh-n  I  came  in 

Tliorc  laN  all  a-hep  •. 

I  f.Mind  the.e^  a  honiMi  instead  of  a  l>eanliful  maid 

Tu'ked  up  in  tl  e  Ivd 
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Tliis  curiouB  poem,  which  consists  of  a  great  many  stanzas,  is  cer- 
tainly of  g^eat  anti(|aity ;  but  it  was  probably  attributed  to  Odin 
himself,  merely  because  the  words  are  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  him. 

Line  1364.  Thor  is  frequently  called  the  thnnderer.  There  is  a  cu- 
rious figure  of  Thor  engraved  in  Stephanius's  Saxo  Grammaticus,  in 
which  be  is  represented  as  sitting  with  a  long  beard,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  sceptre,  and  in  the  other  a  thunderbolt,  and  having  a  large  circle  of 
stars  round  his  head.  His  long  beard  is  mentioned  in  the  old  poem 
of  the  recovery  of  the  Hammer. 

line  1462.  There  were  two  descriptions  of  Elves  or  Alfar  in  the  nor- 
thern mytholog^y :  the  radiant  Elves,  who  were  secondary  divinities,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  earth,  in  Alfheim  ;  and  the  dark  Elves  who  dwelt  under 
ground. 


CANTO  V. 

Lime  17d9.  I  have  used  the  name  of  Gete  for  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants of  the  North  before  the  irruption  of  Odin  and  his  followers, 
'i'hey  were  men  of  larger  stature  than  the  Asiatic  tribes  which  ac- 
cumpanied  him,  and  were  called  Jotuer  and  Jseter.  Without  entering 
into  the  question  whether  the  Getce  were  of  the  same  race  with  the 
northern  Jotuns  or  Jeets,  the  similarity  of  the  name  appears  to  warrant 
its  application. 

Line  1787.  The  inhabitants  of  the  North  had  much  communication 
with  the  South  of  Europe.  Gardarike,  or  Garda  kingdom,  was  a  part 
of  Russia  which  is  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  northern  writings. 
Austurvega  is  the  old  Scandinavian  name  for  another  portion  of  Russia 
It  appears  that  Odin  and  his  successors  kept  up  a  communication  with 
the  Asi,  from  whom  they  were  descended,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais. 
Harald  th«  Hardy,  who  was  king  of  Norway,  at  a  later  period,  after 
dwelling  some  time  at  the  court  of  Jarisleif,  king  of  Gardarike,  pro- 
ceeded to  Constantinople,  where  he  served  with  reputation  in  the 
imperial  army,  and  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  Sicily.  But  at 
a  much  earlier  period  the  northern  nations  had  much  intercourse  with 
Italy.  Gudruna,  the  beautiful  widow  of  Sigurd  Slgmundson,  who  is  so 
celebrated  in  the  ancient  northern  writings  and  was  murdered  at  the 
inatigation  of  Brynhilda,  was  afterwards  married  to  Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns ;  and  Thidrek  or  Theodoric,  duke  of  Verona  or  Bern,  Rodingeir, 
margrave  of  Bakalar,  probably  Basle,  on  the  Rhine,  and  Rodgeir,  earl 
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of  Salernum,  arc  very  much  celebrated  in  Nifliinga  8aga,  which  i-elatcs 
the  history  of  Sigurd  and  BrynhiUla,  the  subsequent  marriage  of 
Gudriina  with  Attila,  and  the  sUiujjhler  of  her  brothers  who  were 
killed  hy  her  perfidy  at  the  court  of  Attila  to  gratify  her  revenge  for 
the  ])art  tlioy  liad  borne  in  the  murder  of  Sijrurd.  Concerning  the 
identity  of  Sigurd  and  Attila,  and  the  connexion  between  old  Danish 
history  and  tiiat  of  the  Huns,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "  Attila  and  his 
pve<lcccssors." 

Line  llJSl),  The  word  Elf  has  been  generally  applied  in  the  English 
langiiiige  to  malicious  spirits;  but  the  Klves  or  Alfar  of  the  North 
were  of  two  sorts,  the  dark  Elves,  who  dwelt  under  ground,  and 
the  Liosalfar,  or  radifint  Elves,  who  were  benevolent  beings,  and  looked 
upon  as  secondary  divinities,  in  amity  with  Odin  and  his  followers. 


CANTO  VI. 

L'nu's  'J077  §♦  t2078.  The  note  of  the  snipe  in  the  spring,  when  the 
breeding  s<>ason  approaches,  is  very  different  from  his  call  in  other 
seasons  of  the  year.  As  soon  as  the  mild  weather  of  spring  appears, 
he  heuius  to  rise  high  on  the  wing,  crying,  pcet^  peet,  peety  and  con- 
tiiuK'^  to  s|)ort  in  the  air  for  many  hours  at  a  time,  letting  himself  fall 
oiilif|uely,  or  dive  through  tlie  air  from  a  great  height  as  if  he  were 
»  aii)out  to  aliirht  ;  but  suddenly  stops  his  descent,  and  rises  again  to  the 
5anic  elevation.  During  tlie  de-^cent  he  makes  no  motion  of  the 
pinions,  liiit  by  a  sinnular  contraction  of  the  muscles,  each  individual 
fjuill  of  the  wing  is  turned  «*ideways,  so  as  to  meet  the  air  and  obstruct 
his  descent,  and  the  wind  whistles  in  a  most  remarkable  manner 
turouiih  the  feathers,  making  a  noise  like  the  prolonged  repetition  of 
the  lett(  rs  dr.  This  noise  has  hvoii  called  the  snipe's  drumming,  with 
refcrenee  to  the  letters  dr,  though  the  noise  has  not  the  least  resemblance 
to  that  of  a  drum. 

L'niP  *2.\'hl.     Aurnafit  the  present  site  of  Stockholm. 

TAnc^M'^.  Thirteen  of  the  Valkyriur  or  .Maids  of  slaughter  are 
enumerate  (1  in  (Miinni>nial ;  but  others  are  named  in  the  E<lda  and 
in  H{ic(»iiann:'il.  I  have  never  seen  their  exact  number  stated.  Id 
VoloHj.u  01  dy  six-  are  name<l,  and  those  appear  to  have  been  the  mo»t 
diiftinguiijhed. 

Sa  hun  Viilkyriur  vytt  uni  komuar, 
(tiorvar  ut  ryda  til  (iodthiodur; 
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Skald  hielt  Skylldi,  enn  Skog^ul  ouuur, 
Gannr,  Hilldr,  Gondal,  or  Oeinkbgul. 
Na  ero  taldar  nonnor  Ilerians, 
Giorvar  at  ryda  grund  Valkyr iar. 
i  e.  *'  She  saw  the  Yalkyrinr  come  from  afar, 
Appointed  to  ride  to  the  chosen  people  of  Odin  : 
Skald  held  her  shield,  and  Skogul  second, 
Gannr.  HUldr,  Gondul,  and  Geirskogul : 
Now  are  enumerated  the  maids  of  the  God  of  war, 
The  Valkyriur  appointed  to  ride  over  the  field  of  battle." 
It  was  their  prcivince  to  choose  out  those  who  were  to  fall  in  battle, 
to  bear  the  invitation  of  Odin  to  the  most  distinguished,  and  to  pour 
out  the  beverage  of  the  gods,  ale  or  mead,  for  the  souls  of  the  heroes  in 
Valhall. 

Line  2246.  Gondul  was  one  of  the  Valkyriar.  She  is  mentioned  in 
Haconarmdl,  where  she  warns  king  Haco  of  his  approaching  death. 
Valkyriar  or  Valkyrior  is  the  plural.  Valkyrie  is  the  singular,  derived 
from  Vatr,  the  »lain,  and  ec  kiori,  I  choose  or  select. 

Lirus  2281  ^  2282.    The  occupation  of  the  souls  of  heroes  in  the  hall 
of  Odin  is  set  forth  in  the  old  poem  Vafthrudnism&l. 
Allir  einheriar  Oc  rida  vfgi  frd; 

Odins  tunom  Aul  med  A'som  drecka, 

Hauggvaa  faverlann  dag ;  Oc  sediaz  Sserhimni ; 

Val  their  kiosa,  Sitia  meirr  um  sdttir  saroan. 

f.  e.  **  All  the  heroes  at  the  court  of  Odin  fight  every  day.  They 
choose  the  slain,  and  ride  from  the  l>attle ;  drink  ale  with  the  gods, 
mnd  eat  the  flesh  of  the  boar.  Tliey  sit  most  amicably  together." 
In  the  Edda,  it  is  said,  that  every  morning  as  soon  as  they  are 
apparelled,  they  go  oat  into  the  court  and  fight  with  each  other  till 
the  close  of  the  day,  when  they  return  to  Valhall  to  drink  beer  or 
mead. 

Line  2342.  Tlie  delight  which  an  eagle  shows  in  a  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  is  very  remarkable,  even  when  it  is  chained  to  a  perch. 

Line$  2397  ^  2308.  Angrim  was  the  father  of  Angantyr.  He  killed 
in  single  combat  Svafurlami,  the  grandson  of  Odin,  and  took  from  him 
his  famous  sword  Tirflng,  which  had  been  made  by  the  dwarfs ;  and  he 
carried  off  his  daughter  Eyfur  or  Eyvora,  who  became  the  motlier  of 
Angantyr  and  his  brothers.  The  particulars  are  related  in  Hervarar 
Saga. 

Lines  2431  jr  2432.    The  name  Orvarodd  signifies  the  point  of  an 
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arrow,  which  suggested  the  probability  of  his  making  use  of  that 
weapon  in  the  combat.  In  Hervarar  Saga,  he  is  said  to  have  killed 
all  the  brothers  of  Angantyr  successively,  but  not  with  the  bow  and 
iirrow. 

Line$  2o04  §•  2505.  Huginn  ok  Muninn — Observation  and  Memory. 
— They  are  mentioned  in  the  twentieth  stanza  of  Grimnismal,  as  flying 
every  day  round  the  world. 

Hiiginn  ok  Muninii  Omnc  ec  of  Hugiun, 

Fliuga  hverian  dag  At  han  nptr  ne  comith, 

liirmun  grund  ytir.  Tlio  siumc  meirr  um  Muninu. 

i.  c  *'  Observation  and  Memory  fly  every  day  over  the  ground  of 
the  earth.  I  fear,  concerning  Observation,  that  he  may  not  come  back, 
but  I  luok  round  more  anxiously  for  Meniory."  In  the  prose  Edda 
they  arc  det^cribcd  as  ravens.  Ilrafnar  sitia  tveir  a  auxlum  bans,  ok 
segia  honum  oil  tidindi  i  eyro  bans  than  er  their  sia  ethr  heyra.  Their 
lieita  sva,  Hngin  ac  Munin.  Tha  sendir  Odin  i  daga  at  fliuga  um 
heima  alia  ok  koma  aptr  uni  dagverth.  Thvi  heitr  han  Hrafna  Oud. 
i.  e.  "  Two  ravens  sit  on  his  shoulders  and  tell  in  his  ear  all  the  tidings 
of  what  they  see  or  hear.  They  are  called  thus,  Hugin  and  Munin. 
Odin  sends  them  every  day  to  fly  round  the  whole  universe,  and 
return  at  tlie  decline  of  day.  Hence  he  has  been  called  the  god  of  the 
ravens." 

Line  '2570.  Heimdallar,  the  god  of  light,  is  stated  in  the  Edda  to 
have  the  gift  of  hearing  even  the  grass  grow  in  the  fields,  and  the  wool 
on  the  flocks.  By  the  nine  sister  viigins,  who  are  said  to  h>ive  given 
him  hirth,  are  ]>rohably  meant  the  nine  heavens  from  whicli  light  pro- 
ceeds. In  the  old  poem  Vnfthrndnismul,  Vafthrudnir  says,  that  he  has 
\i;»itod  all  the  upper  worlds,  and  that  they  are  nine  in  number. 
It'/i  Jotna  Jnnom  Heim  um  komit: 

Oc  allra  (ioda  Nio  kom  ec  heima 

Kc  kann  scgia  satt ;  Fyr  Niflhel  nedan  ; 

i  hviat  hvern  lu  fi  ec  lliuig  deyia  or  Helio  halir. 

i.  e.  "  1  can  speak  truly  of  the  incantations  of  the  Jotuns  and  all 
the  Go<ls  ;  because  I  have  travelled  round  every  world.  I  have  Tisited 
nine  worlds  above  the  abyss  of  hell.  There  men  die  by  the  power  of 
Hela."  And  in  Vulospji  bin  skcmre,  the  prophetess  says  :  Nyo  nam  ec 
heima,  nyo  i  vide,  Mii»tvid  mteran  fyr  molld  nedan.  i.  e.  "I  hare  found 
nine  worlds,  and  nine  beams  (or  poles)  in  them.  The  largest  pole 
through  the  earth  beneath."  He  is  called  in  Grimnismal  Vbrda 
fiodom,  the   wardour  of  the  gods.     He  is  possessed  of  a  horn,  called 
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Oianarhom,  which  may  be  beard  throughout  tlie  whole  uniTerse. 
This  is  the  trumpet  which  will  be  heard  at  the  end  of  the  world,  to 
apprize  the  gods  of  the  approach  of  their  enemies  and  the  destruction 
which  will  envelope  them. 

Line  2590.  Kona  Braga  heitr  Idun.  Hon  Tardveitr  i  eski  sioo  epU 
thao  er  Gudin  skulo  a  bita  tha  er  thau  elldaz.  Ok  verda  tha  allir  ungir, 
ok  fra  miin  verda  til  Rignaraucks.  i.  e.  "  The  wife  of  Braga  is  called 
Idon.  She  preserves  in  her  box  those  apples  which  the  gods  bite  when 
they  Rrow  old,  and  they  all  become  young  again  :  and  so  it  must  be  till 
the  end  of  the  world." 

Line  2000.     Braga  was  the  god  of  poetry. 

Line  2602.    Tyr  was  the  god  of  victory. 

Line  2603.  Thor  was  the  son  of  Jord,  the  earth.  He  is  celebrated 
for  hb  military  prowess  and  his  voracity.  He  was  held  in  great  vene- 
ration  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  deltieS|  and  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  considered  by  some  of  the  northern  tribes  as  superior  even  to 
Odin.  His  hammer,  which  was  shaped  like  a  cross,  was  the  symbol 
used  to  summon  the  chiefs  to  council,  and  the  dependants  (o  arms : 
and  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  same  cross  continued  to  be 
ofced  for  that  purpose. 

Linei  2604  ^  2606.  Niorder  was  of  the  nation  of  the  Vanir,  a  Grecian 
colony,  who  are  always  called  in  the  old  northern  writings  the  wise 
Vanir.  He  is  said  to  have  been  educated  in  Vanaheim,  and  to  have 
been  given  up  by  tlie  Vanir  to  the  Gods  or  Goths  in  exchange  for  one 
of  their  number,  as  a  hostage  on  the  re-e^tablishmeot  of  peace  between 
them. 

I  Vanaheimi  1  aldar  rauc 

Bcopo  hann  vis  Begin,  Hann  mun  aptr  coma 

Oc  seldu  at  gtsliugo  Godum ;      Heim  med  vfsom  Vaunom. 

i.  e.  "  In  Vanaheim,  the  wise  deities  created  him,  and  gave  him  as  a 
hostage  to  the  gods.  At  the  end  of  ages  he  must  return  home  to  tlie 
wise  YtLn'tT/'—Vqfikrudnisfnalt  30. 

The  Edda  says  that  he  rules  over  the  motion  of  the  winds,  can 
tranquillize  the  sea,  winds,  and  fire;  and  that  he  is  to  be  invoked 
by  an  seafaring  men  and  hunters.  He  appears  to  have  made  a  very 
uncomfortable  marriage  in  Norway,  where  he  espoused  a  mountain 
nymph,  called  Skada,  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Thiassa,  at  Dron- 
theim.  Niorder  dwelt  at  Noatun  by  the  sea-side;  but  Skada  was 
an  expert  and  active  huntress,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
dwell  with  her  husband  on  the  sea-coast  j  and  it  was  at  last  agreed 
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between  them,  that  they  should  pass  nine  nights  in  the  mountains  of 
Drontheim,  and  three  by  the  sea-side  at  Noatuo.  The  dissatisfac- 
tion of  both  parties  is  wlnmsically  expressed  in  the  Edda,  where 
Niurder,  on  his  return  after  passing  nine  disagreeable  nights  in  tlie 
mountains,  says : 

Heid  eruuiz  fioll  :  Ulfa  thytr, 

Varkada  ek  la3ngi  Er  af  vidi  kemr 

Hia  na?tr  einar  nio.  Morgin  hvern  mer. 

'*  The  mountains  are  hateful,  I  have  been  sleepless  these  nine  long 
niglit^.  The  wolves  howl  that  come  to  me  from  the  wood  every  morning." 
To  this  Skada  answer*, 

Safa  ek  maki  Sa  mik  vekr; 

Scpvar  bedium,  Mer  thotti  illr  vera 

A  fugls  jarmi  fyrir,  Ilia  snungvi  svana. 

"  Can  1  sleep  easy  on  the  bed  of  the  spagod,  amidst  the  wail  of  the 
pca-fowl  tliat  wakes  me  ?  To  me  it  seems  disagreeable  to  be  near  the 
song  of  the  swans."  Niordcr  bad  two  children,  Freyr,  the  god  of  peace 
and  plenty,  and  Freyo,  the  goddess  of  beauty,  by  a  former  wife,  while  he 
dwelt  amofigst  the  Vanir. 

Line  2011.  Freya  was  the  godik'ss  of  beauty,  and  has  been  generally 
called  the  northern  Venus.  She  wears  a  necklace  of  the  most  brilliant 
stones,  whicli  is  frequently  mentioned  as  her  jwculiar  ornament.  The 
goddess  of  love  in  the  nortliern  mytliology  is  properly  Siofna,  who  is  in 
fact  a  female  Cupid:  but  she  is  not  often  mentioned,  nor  with  any 
particular  attributes  or  description. 

Lincit  2G17  ^-  2()18.  Vidar  is  the  god  of  silence  and  retirement.  It 
is  said  in  the  Edda,  that  he  affords  great  consolation  to  the  gods  in  all 
diflicultiea  and  daugiMs.  At  the  end  of  the  world,  after  the  destruction 
of  Odin  and  the  other  gods,  Viilar,  the  god  of  silence,  and  Vali,  the  god 
of  strength,  will  aluue  survive.  Vidar  is  said  in  Orimnismul  to  dwell  in 
a  bouLT  covered  with  willows  and  high  grass. 

Ilrisi  vex  Enn  thar  maugr  af  Itezc 

Oc  h:'i  grasi  A f  mars  baki 

Vidars  laud  vidi ;  Friicn  ok  hefna  faudor. 

i.e.  "The  habitation  of  Vidar  grows  with  twigs,  high  grass,  and 
willows.  Vet  fiom  thence  shall  the  youth  spring  from  the  horse's  back 
valiant,  and  revenge  his  father." 

Line  2  >2o.  The  Edda  says,  Forseti  was  the  son  of  Balder,  and 
Nuuua  NePs  daughter.     *'  All  who  come  before  him  with  disputes, depart 
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RcoDcUed;   be  is  the  best  judge  amongst  gods  and  men."    In  Griro- 
nismal,  stanza  15. 

Glitnir  er  inn  tinndi ;  Bnn  thar  Forseti  byggir 

Han  er  guUi  studdr,  Flestan  dag, 

Ok  silfri  thactr  id  sama.        Ok  STsefer  allar  sakir. 
i.  e.  "  Olitnir  is  the  tenth  dwelling  of  the  gods.    It  is  propped  with 
gold,  and  the  same  is  covered  with  silver.    And  there  Forseti  dwells 
most  days,  and  puts  to  rest  all  disputes." 

Zinet  26Si6  ^  3627,  Tali  the  god  of  strength,  son  of  Odin  and  Rinda. 
Haader  the  blind  god  had  slain  Balder.  Yali,  on  the  Tery  night  of  his 
birth,  rerenged  the  death  of  Balder,  by  killing  Hander.  This  wonderful 
feat,  which  has  some  analogy  to  the  fable  of  Hercules  strangling  the 
serpents  in  his  cradle,  is  foretold  by  the  prophetess  in  the  descent  of 
Odin,  which  has  been  translated  by  Gray.  Rinda  came  from  the  east 
of  Buflsia.    The  lines, 

"  In  the  caverns  of  the  west, 
*'  A  wonderous  son  shall  Rinda  bear," 
in  Gray's  translation,  mean  that  she  had  come  from  the  east  to  dwell 
with  Odin  in  the  more  western  parts  of  Europe.     In  the  original,  the 
linea  are: 

Rindr  berr  son  Sd  man  Odins  son 

I  VsBstr  solum ;  ^in-neettr  vega. 

i.  e.  "  In  the  western  halls,  Rinda  shall  bear  a  son.  He  shall  kill 
Odin's  son  (Hauder)  when  only  one  night  old."  Tlie  same  account  is 
given  in  Volospa.  I  have  called  Rinda  the  daughter  of  the  Sun  on 
the  authority  of  a  passage  in  Vafthrudnismdl,  Eina  dottur  berr 
Alfrbdull,  i.  e.  "  The  Sun  shall  bear  one  daughter,"  and  of  another 
passage  in  Hrafna-galldr  Odins,  where  the  sun  is  called  Rindar  modur, 
the  mother  of  Rinda,  as  well  as  Alfraudul.  It  is  remarkable  that 
hi  the  northern  mythology  the  sun  is  a  female,  and  the  moon  a  male 
deity. 

lanes  8635  ^  2636.  His  name  was  Hnesvelger.  He  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  thirty- seventh  stanza  of  Vafthradoismal. 

Hrsesvelger  heiter,  Af  bans  vengiom 

£r  sitr  a  himins  enda,  Qveda  vind  koma 

Jotnn  i  amar  ham;  Alia  menu  yfir, 

i.  e.  **  He  is  called  Hrsesrelgcr,  who  sits  at  the  extremity  of  the 
heavens,  a  giant  in  the  clothing  of  an  eagle.  From  his  wings  it  is  said 
that  the  winds  proceed  over  all  mankind." 
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Lines  2639  §*  2640.  I  here  is  an  account  of  this  shield  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  stanza  of  Onmni«miil. 

Sviilin  heitir,  han  stendr         Biorg  ok  brim  ec  veil 
Solo  fyri,  At  bieuna  scolo, 

Sciolrlrscinanda  gndi,  Ef  ban  fellr  i  fra. 

i.  e.  ^^  Svalin  is  his  name,  he  stands  a  shield  before  the  sun,  the 
shining  deity.  I  know  that  the  hills  and  the  sea  would  burn,  if  it  were 
to  fall  from  its  place." 

Lines  2G4d  ^*  2G44.  There  are  many  other  divinities  enumerated  in 
the  northern  mythology.  Uller,  the  son  of  Sifiii,  who  is  said  to  have  in- 
troduced the  use  of  fire,  and  Frigga,  the  wife  of  Odin,  who  is  called  the 
first  of  the  gof'd.-'sses.  Saga  ia  mentioned  in  the  Edda  as  the  second 
goddess;  but  her  attributes  are  not  mentioned.  In  Grimnismal  it  is 
suid,  that  her  lial)itation  is  amongst  waterfalls,  and  that  she  and  Odin 
drink  together  out  of  golden  vessels.  Gefion  was  attended  upon  by  females, 
who  died  in  their  \irginity.  Fuila.with  long  flowing  hair  and  a  gold  band 
round  her  forehead,  wa:*  the  handmaid  of  Frigga.  Vara  presided  over 
oaths.  Lofcn  over  friendship's,  Syn  over  closed  doors  and  refusals,  lllin 
ov<^r  childbirth.  There  were  many  others  of  less  importance.  I  have 
only  mentioned  in  the  poem  tlujse  whose  attributes  appeared  to  furnish 
the  most  poctieal  images. 

Linen  2047 — 20-49.  The  Vaikyriur  are  mentioned  in  Grimnismal 
as  hearing  the  horn  in  their  hands,  and  offering  the  liquor  to  the 
heroeji  in  Valhalla.  The  deseription  of  the  hall  of  Odin  is  taken  from 
(irininisiuul. 

(jludslieimir  heitir  enn  fimti,      IVIioc  er  audkent 
Th:n:i  hiu  gullhiarta  Theim  er  til  Odins  koma 

Valhaidi  vid  ofthruwiir.  Sal-kynni  ut  sia. 

Hini  thur  Ilruptr  kyss  Skauptom  er  rann  rept, 

ilverian  dag  Scioldom  er  salr  thakidr, 

Vapn-dauda  vera.  Bryniom  um  becki  strad. 

i.  e.  "  tlhid-heimr  is  the  name  of  the  fifth  habitation.  There 
blight  with  gold  the  wide  Vulhall  (or  hall  of  the  slain)  is  firmly 
fixed;  and  there  Odin  chooses  each  day  the  men  slaiu  by  weapons. 
It  is  easily  distingidtihed  by  those  who  come  to  see  the  palace  in- 
habited by  Odin.  The  building  is  roofed  with  shafts  of  spears,  the 
hall  i-s  eovercil  (.>r  ihutched)  with  shields.  Coats  of  mail  are  spread  on 
the  benches." 

Lini'»  2007  —  '2\]o[).  Aeeording  lu  the  northern  mytladogy,  the  de- 
btruction  of  the  woild  will  be  preceded  by    three  winters  of  intense 
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•eTerity,  without  the  interTention  of  any  summer,  the  sun  having  loat 
its  power;  after  which  Surtar  riding  at  the  head  of  the  sons  of  Muspell, 
will  attack  the  gods  ( Maspellheim  being,  as  it  seems,  the  region  or 
abode  of  fire,  from  whence  it  is  said  in  the  Edda,  that  the  gods  obtained 
th«  chariot  of  the  sun),  fire  will  blaze  before  and  after  the  footsteps 
of  Sartnr,  and  his  sword  will  glitter  like  the  sun.  Heimdaller  will 
blow  a  load  blast  with  his  horn  to  alarm  the  gods,  who  wiU  go  forth 
to  the  combat  aecompanied  by  all  the  souls  of  heroes.  The  gods,  after 
slaying  many  of  their  opponents,  will  full  in  the  contest :  after  which 
Sartnr  will  destroy  the  whole  universe  by  fire.  Vidar  will  avenge 
the  death  of  Odin,  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire, 
Vidar  and  Vali,  the  powers  of  silence  and  strength,  will  alone  survive ; 
and  Mi^ty  and  Might,  the  sons  of  Thor  (that  is,  of  Fortitude)  will  put 
an  end  to  the  confusion. 

Tidar  oc  Vali  Modi  oc  Magni 

Byggia  ve  goda,  Scolo  Miollni  ha  fa, 

Th&  er  slocnar  Surta  logi.  Ok  vinna  at  vigthroti. 

L  e.  "  Silence  and  Strength  shall  inhabit  the  mansions  of  the  gods, 
after  the  fire  of  Surtnr  shall  have  been  extinguished.  Majesty  and 
Might  will  obtain  the  hammer  of  Thor,  and  put  an  end  to  the  warfare 
by  perseverance.** —  Vqfthrudninndly  61 . 


CANTO  VII. 

Xtnet  2772  4r  2773.  The  history  of  the  combat  of  Hialmar  and  Or- 
varodd  with  Angantyr  and  his  eleven  brothers,  is  related  in  Hervamr 
Saga  and  Orvarodds  Saga,  but  with  some  variation.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  procure  a  copy  of  Orvarodds  Saga,  and  am  only  acquainted  with 
its  contents  through  the  medium  of  Danish  writers,  and  especially  a 
fmt  translation,  or  at  least  a  tale  founded  upon  it,  in  the  works  of 
Professor  Suhm.  I  have  used  the  history  where  it  suited  my  purpose, 
without  considering  myself  bound  to  adhere  to  it;  but  I  have  been 
careful  not  to  introduce  any  thing  which  would  be  at  variance  with  the 
manners  and  superstitions  of  the  northern  nations  at  the  period  which 
I  have  chosen.  It  is  said  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  history  of  Hialmar 
is  relerrible  to  the  reign  of  Ingva,  stated  to  have  been  king  in  Sweden 
sixty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  at  Upsal  or  Slgtun,  which  was 
the  site  of  Stockholm,  or  to  a  later  king  Ingva,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  third  century.    Schooing  reckons  that  Augantyr,  the  son  of  Eyfur 
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or  Eyvora,  lived  in  the  reigii  of  the  first  Ingva,  and  that  he  has  been 
confounded  with  Angantyr  who  fought  with  Hialmar  in  the  reign  of  the 
second  Ingva ;  and  the  mother  of  the  second  Angantyr  seems  to  have 
been  Gudruna,  daughter  of  a  Danish  king  who  reigned  at  Ledra,  the 
old  royal  residence  in  Zeeland.  The  exact  date  is  of  very  little 
importance ;  for  the  manners  of  the  two  periods  were,  as  far  as  we 
know,  precisely  similar.  Angrim,  the  father  of  the  first  Angantyr,  dwelt 
in  Hclgeland ;  but  I  have  represented  the  father  of  Angantyr  as 
king  at  Ledra  in  Zeeland,  where  his  grandfather  is  reported  to  have 
reigned.  Orvarodd,  whose  name  signifies  the  point  of  an  arrow,  was  an 
expert  archer.  He  was  a  No^^vegian,  and  Asbiorn  is  stated  by  Suhm 
to  have  been  a  Dane,  brought  by  accidental  circumstances  to  the  coart 
of  king  Ingva,  but  I  have  represented  them  all  as  Swedes.  All  that  is 
related  concerning  Asbiorn  in  Suhm  is,  that  he  was  the  companion  in 
arms  of  Hialmar  and  Orvarodd;  that  he  was  sick  at  the  time  of  the 
challenge,  and  that,  unwilling  to  survive  his  friend  Hialmar,  he  killed 
himself  upon  his  grave.  The  part  which  I  have  made  him  bear  in  the 
poem  is  fictitious,  as  indeed  are  the  whole  of  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  iifth  cantos.  The  real  name  of  king  Ingva*s  daughter  was  Inge- 
biorg,  a  name  much  too  uncouth  for  English  poetry ;  and  as  the  main 
part  of  my  story  is  fictitious,  I  did  not  think  it  desireable  to  retain  it. 
Tije  history,  as  it  is  given  in  Hervarar  Saga,  will  be  found  in  the  firet 
part  of  my  Icelandic  translations :  it  is  there  said  that  Orvarodd  bore 
the  dead  body  of  Hialmar  to  Sigtun,  and  that  Ingebiorg  would  not 
survive  him,  and  destroyed  herself.  The  two  Angantyrs  in  the  reigns 
of  two  Ingvas  afiliml  an  instance  of  the  reduplication  of  facts  which 
serve  to  eke  out  the  history  of  early  periods  concerning  which  there  is 
no  true  record.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  name  Gudruna,  belonging 
to  the  Attilane  legends,  occurs  even  here. 
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Silence  all  ye  sons  of  glory  ! 

Silence  all  ye  powers  of  light ! 
While  I  sing  of  ancient  story, 

Wonders  wrapt  in  mystic  night ! 

I  was  rock*d  in  giant's  cradle,  5 

Giant's  lore  my  wisdom  gave ; 
I  have  known  both  good  and  evil, 

Now  I  lie  in  lowly  grave. 

Long  before  the  birth  of  Odin, 

Mute  was  thunderous  ocean's  roar;  10 

Stillness  o'er  the  huge  earth  brooding, 

Strand  was  none  or  rocky  shore. 

Neither  grass,  nor  green  tree  growing. 
Vernal  shower,  nor  wintery  storm ; 

Nor  those  horses  bright  and  glowing  15 

Dragg'd  the  sun's  refulgent  form. 

He  who  rules  by  night  the  heaven 
Wist  not  where  his  beams  to  throw ; 

All  to  barren  darkness  given. 

There  confusion,  hell  below.  20 

Imir  sat  with  lonely  sadness 

Watching  o'er  the  fruitless  globe  ; 
Never  morning  beam'd  with  gladness, 

Never  eve  with  dewy  robe. 


/ 
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25 


Who  are  those*  in  pride  advancing 
Through  the  barren  tract  of  night  ? 

Mark  their  steel  divinely  glancing ! 
Imir  falls  in  holy  fight ! 

Of  his  bones  the  rocks  high  swelling, 

Of  his  flesh  the  glebe  is  made,  30 

From  his  veins  the  tide  is  welling, 
And  his  locks  are  verdant  shade. 

See  the  gods  on  lofty  Ida, 

All  convened  in  council  bright ! 
There  dark  Sleipner*s  warlike  rider,  35 

There  each  blissful  son  of  light ! 

Hark  !  his  crest  with  gold  adorning, 

Chanticleer  on  Odin  calls  ! 
Hark  !  another  bird  of  morning 

Claps  his  wings  in  Hela's  halls !  40 

Nature  shines  in  glory  beaming. 
Elves  are  born,  and  man  is  fonn*d  ; 

Every  hill  with  gladness  teeming, 
Every  shape  with  life  is  warm'd. 

Mark  yon  tree  by  Urdra  s  fountain  !  45 

From  its  spreading  boughs  distil 
Missis  that  clothe  each  verdant  mountain. 

Dews  that  feed  each  gurgling  rill. 

Who  is  he  by  heaven's  high  portal. 

Beaming  like  the  light  of  morn  ?  50 

'Tis  Heimdallar  s  form  immortal ; 

Shrill  resounds  his  golden  horn. 

•  ihWu,  Vili,  and  Vi»,  the  sons  of  Uor,  who  slew  Imir,  and  of  his  body 
erciittd  the  uojld. 
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Say,  proud  wardour  robed  in  glory, 

Are  the  foes  of  nature  nigh  ? 
Have  they  climb'd  the  mountains  hoary  ?         55 

Have  they  storm 'd  the  vaulted  sky  ? 

On  the  w4ngs  of  tempest  riding, 

Surtur  spreads  his  fiery  spell; 
Elves  in  secret  caves  are  hiding ; 

Odin  meets  the  wolf  of  hell.  60 

She*  must  taste  a  second  sorrow, 

She  who  wept  when  Balder  bled  ; 
Fate  demands  a  nobler  quarry ; 

Death  must  light  on  Odin's  head. 

See  ye  not  yon  silent  stranger  ?  65 

Proud  he  moves  with  lowering  eyes. 

Odin,  mark  Uiy  stem  avenger ! 
Slain  the  shaggy  monster  lies  I 

See  the  serpent  weakly  crawling  ! 

Thor  has  bruised  its  loathsome  head  !  70 

Lo  !  the  stars  from  heaven  are  falling  ! 

Earth  has  sunk  in  Ocean's  bed ! 

Glorious  sun,  thy  beams  are  shrouded. 

Vapours  dank  around  thee  sail ; 
Nature's  eye  with  mists  is  clouded ;  75 

Shall  the  powers  of  ill  prevail  ? 

Say,  shall  Earth,  with  freshness  beaming, 

Once  again  from  Ocean  rise  ? 
Shall  the  dawn  of  glory  streaming 

Wake  us  to  immortal  joys  ?  80 


*  Frig^a,  the  wife  of  Odin.— The  avenger  of  Odin,  mentioned  in  the 
next  stanzM,  is  Vfdar  the  god  of  silence. 
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Once  again,  where  Ida  towering 
Proudly  crowns  the  verdant  plain, 

Sacred  shades  their  walks  imbowering, 
Gods  shall  meet,  a  blissful  train. 

Fields  untill'd  shall  wave  with  treasure,  85 

Wo  and  war  and  strife  shall  cease ; 

Wide  shall  flow  the  stream  of  pleasure, 
Endless  joy  and  holy  peace. 

He  shall  come  in  might  eternal, 

He  whom  eye  hath  never  seen  !  90 

Karth,  and  Heaven,  and  Powers  infernal, 

Mark  his  port  and  awful  mien  ! 

He  shall  judge,  and  he  shall  sever 
Shame  from  glory,  ill  from  good  ! 

These  shall  live  in  light  for  ever,  95 

Those  shall  wade  the  chilling  flood; 

Dark  to  dwell,  in  grief  reclining, 

r'ar  beyond  the  path  of  day ; 
In  that  bower,  where  serpents  twining. 

Loathsome  spit  their  venom VI  spray  !  100 


NOTES. 


This  song  was  written  with  an  idea  of  inserting  it  in  the  second  Canto 
of  Heiga,  but  it  is  more  properly  thrown  into  the  Appendix.  Many 
parts  of  it  are  freely  imitated  from  a  cnrioas  old  poem  called  Volotpd 
bin  skemre,  or  the  ancient  Prophecy  of  Vala,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
nnpoblisbed  Edda.    The  name  of  its  author  is  unknown. 

Linei  17  ^  18.    The  Moon,  a  male  deity  in  the  northern  mythology. 

Line  21 .     In  Volospd  the  prophetess  says, 
Ar  var  allda  tha  Imir  bygde, 
Vurat  saudr,  ne  sser,  ne  svaler  unnir; 
Jord  faunz  era,  ne  upp  hiroin ; 
Gab  var  Oynunga,  enn  grass  favei^e. 

L  e.  "  First  of  all  things  was  the  age  when  Imir  lived,  there  was  no 
sand,  nor  sea,  nor  swelling  waves;  earth  was  found  nowhere, nor  heaven 
above ;  there  was  a  deep  abyss,  but  grass  nowhere.'* 

Xme  33.  Hittust  JEser  a  Idavelli.  The  Gods  or  Asiatics  were  con- 
vened on  mount  Ida. —  Volotp^,  stanza  7.  This  line  is  very  singular, 
when  we  recollect  Jupiter  sitting  on  mount  Ida,  and  consider  that 
V61o«>pd  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  relic  of  northern  poetry,  and  that 
Odin  and  his  followers  are  supposed  to  have  been  driven  from  Asia  by 
Mithridates.  I  do  not  think  that  Ida  is  mentioned  in  any  other  of  the 
northern  writings,  and  I  have  nothing  to  produce  in  illustration  of  this 
remarkable  line,  excepting  another  line  at  the  end  of  VblospA,  where  it 
is  said,  that  when  the  world  shall  be  renovated  again  after  its  destruction 
by  fire,  the  Gods  or  Asi  shall  again  meet  on  mount  Ida. 

Line  35.     Sleipner  was  the  horse  of  Odin. 
Lme3S.  Grol  urn  Asom  guUinkambe,  |    Enn  annar  gielurfyrerjord  nedan 
Sa  vekur  holda  at  heria  f  bdun ;  I   Sotraudur  banc  at  saulom  heliar, 

i.  e.  ''  The  golden-combed  bird  has  sung  amongst  the  Gods,  which 
wakes  men  in  the  abode  of  the  father  of  battle ;  but  another  sings  un- 
derneath the  earth,  a  ruddy  fowl  in  the  halls  of  Hela.'* —  Volotpd. 

l2 
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Line  45.  Ask  veil  ec  standa,  lieitr  Ygdrasil, 

Thadan  koma  dbgvar  theen  i  dale  falla. 

i.  e.  "  I  know  where  an  ash  stands :  it  is  called  Ygdrasil ;  from  it 
come  the  dews,  that  fall  in  the  valleys." — Voloitpa. 

Line  GO.  Before  Surtur  destroys  the  world  by  fire,  Odin  is  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  wolf  Fenris,  which  will  break  loose  from  hell. 

Line  G7.     Vidar  will  avenge  the  death  of  Odin  by  slaying  the  wolf. 

Line  09.     Thor  will  slay  the  serpent  of  Midgard,  but  die  immediately 
in  consequence  of  its  venomous  bite. 
Linel\.  Sol  tor  sortna,sigr  folld  i  mar,  i  Getsar  eirai  vid  aJldar  nara, 

Hverfa  af  himni  heidar  stiornor,  I  Leikr  harhiti  vid  himinsialfan. 
i.  c.  "The  sun  shall  grow  dark;  the  earth  sinks  in  the  sea;  the  serene 
stars  fall  from  the  heaven ;  the  fire  rages  at  the  end  of  ages;  the  high 
heat  licks  the  heaven  itself." — Volospd, 

Lines  11  Sf  78.     Ser  hun  uppkoma  odro  sinni  Jord  or  ffigi  idia  grosna. 

i.  e.  "  She  sees  the  earth  all  green  rise  again  from  the  sea.'* 

Line  85.     Muno  osatir  akrar  vaxa  ;  Bauls  man  allz  batna. 

i.  e.  **  The  fields  unsown  shall  yield  increase,  And  contention  all  shall 
cease." 

After  tlie  renovation  of  the  earth,  the  gods  will  again  assemble  on 
mount  Ida.  Then  (as  is  said  in  Volospa)  shall  come  from  alwve  the 
powerful  one  who  rules  over  every  thing,  to  give  divine  judgment.  The 
good  slinll  inhabit  a  dwellinfr  brighter  than  the  sun,  and  live  in  joy 
throughout  all  eternity;  but  the  wicked  shall  wade  through  rapid 
rivers  to  an  abode  dropping  with  poison  and  surrounded  by  serpents, 
where  they  shall  never  behold  the  sun. 

There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  this  conclusion  of  the  creed  of 
the  old  Scandinavian  nations,  which  acknowledges  the  mortality  and 
looks  for  the  resurrection  of  those  whom  they  had  dignified  with  the 
title  of  gods,  and  holds  out  the  expectation  of  a  time  when  some  greater 
unknown  power  would  come  in  majesty  to  judge  the  world. 
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O  STRANGE  is  the  bower  where  Brynhilda  reclines, 
Around  it  the  watchfire  high  bickering  shines ! 
Her  couch  is  of  iron,  her  pillow  a  shield, 
And  the  maiden^s  chaste  eyes  are  in  deep  slumber  seafd. 
Thy  charm,  dreadful  Odin,  around  her  is  spread,  5 

From  thy  wand  the  dread  slumber  was  pour*d  on  her  head. 
The  bridegroom  must  pass  thro*  the  furnace  and  flame, 
The  boldest  in  fight,  without  fear,  without  blame. 
O  whilom,  in  battle  so  bold  and  so  free, 
Like  a  pirate  victorious  she  roved  o'er  the  sea.  10 

The  helmet  has  oft  bound  the  ringlets,  that  now 
Adown  her  smooth  shoulder  so  carelessly  flow ; 
And  that  snowy  bosom,  thus  lovely  reveal'd, 
Has  been  oft  by  the  breastplate's  tough  iron  conceal*d. 
The  love- lighting  eyes,  which  are  fettered  by  sleep,       15 
Have  seen  the  sea-fight  raging  fierce  o  er  the  deep. 
And  mid  the  dread  wounds  of  the  dying  and  slain 
The  tide  of  destruction  pour'd  wide  o'er  the  plain. 
Those  soft-rounded  arms  now  defenceless  and  bare, 
Those  rosy-tipp'd  fingers  so  graceful  and  fair,  20 

Have  rein*d  the  hot  courser,  and  oft  bathed  in  gore 
The  merciless  edge  of  the  dreaded  claymore. 

Who  is  it  that  spurs  his  dark  steed  at  the  fire  ? 
Who  is  it,  whose  wishes  thus  boldly  aspire 
To  the  chamber  of  shields,  where  the  beautiful  maid  25 
By  the  spell  of  the  mighty  defenceless  is  laid  ? 
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Is  it  Sigurd  the  valiant,  the  shiyer  of  kings, 

With  the  spoils  of  the  Dragon,  his  gold  and  his  rings  ? 

Or  is  it  bold  Giinnar,  who  vainly  assays 

On  the  horse  of  good  Sigurd  to  rush  thro*  the  blaze  ?     30 

The  steed  knows  his  rider  in  field  and  in  stall ; 

No  other  hands  rein  him,  no  other  spurs  gall. 

He  brooks  not  the  warrior  that  pricks  his  dark  side, 

Be  he  prince,  be  he  chieftain  of  might  and  of  pride. 

How  he  neighs  !  how  he  plunges,  and  tosses  his  mane  !  35 

How  he  foams  !  how  he  lashes  his  flank  with  disdain  ! 

O  crest-fallen  Guimar,  thou  liest  on  the  plain  ! 

Through  the  furnace  no  warrior,  save  Sigurd,  may  ride  ; 

[.et  his  valor  for  thee  win  the  spell-guarded  bride  ! 

He  has  mounted  his  war-horse,  the  beauteous  and  bold;  40 

His  buckler  and  harness  are  studded  with  gold. 

A  dragon  all  writhing  in  gore  is  his  crest ; 

A  dragon  is  burnish'd  in  gold  on  liis  breast. 

The  furnace  glows  redder,  the  flames  crackle  round, 

Hut  the  horse  and  the  rider  plunge  thro'  at  one  bound.  45 

He  has  reach'd  the  dark  canopy's  shield  cover'd  shade, 

Where  spell-bound  the  beautiful  damsel  is  laid ; 

He  has  kiss'd  her  closed  eyelids,  and  calPd  her  his  bride  ; 

He  has  stretch'd  his  bold  limbs  in  the  gloom  by  her  side. 

*••  My  name  is  bold  Gunnar,  and  Grana  my  steed  ;     50 
*"  Through  the  bickering  furnace  I  prick'd  him  with  speed/' 

The  maiden  all  languidly  lifts  up  her  head, 
She  seems  in  her  trance  half  awaked  from  the  dead ; 
Tike  a  swan  on  the  salt-lake  she  mournfully  cries, 
*'  Docs  the  bravest  of  warriors  claim  me  as  his  prize  ?"    55 

O  kuowst  thou,  young  Sigurd,  who  lies  by  thy  side? 
()  kenn\st  thou,  l^rynhilda,  who  calls  thee  his  bride  ? 
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On  the  gay  hills  of  France  dwells  thy  proud  foster-sire. 

And  there  thy  chaste  bower  was  guarded  by  fire. 

It  was  mantled  with  ivy  and  luscious  woodbine,  60 

It  was  shrouded  with  jasmine  and  sweet  eglantine. 

O  mind'st  thou,  when  darkling  thou  sat'st  in  thy  bower, 

What  courser  came  fleet  by  thy  charm-circled  tower? 

Whose  hawk  on  thy  casement  perch*d  saucy  and  free  ? 

What  warrior  pursued  it?  Whose  crest  didst  thou  see?   65 

Did  the  gold-bumish'd  dragon  gleam  bright  to  thy  view  ? 

Did  thy  spells  hold  him  back^or  did  Sigurd  break  through? 

For  whom  the  bright  mead  did  thy  snowy  hands  pour, 

Which  never  for  man  crown'd  the  goblet  before  ? 

On  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  stories  of  eld,  70 

On  the  secrets  of  magic  high  converse  ye  held : 

He  sat  by  thy  side,  and  he  gazed  on  thy  face. 

He  hail*d  thee  most  worthy  of  Sigurd's  embrace ; 

The  wisest  of  women,  the  loveliest  maid. 

The  bravest  that  ever  in  battle  outrade  :  75 

And  there,  in  the  gloom  of  that  mystic  alcove, 

Ye  pledged  to  each  other  the  firm  oath  of  love. 

Now  spell-bound  thou  canst  not  his  features  descry. 

Thy  charms  in  the  gloom  do  not  meet  his  keen  eye. 

For  Sigurd  had  hied  to  defend  Giuka's  crown,         80 
He  dwelt  there  with  glory,  he  fought  with  renown ; 
At  the  court  of  good  Giuka  his  warriors  among 
None  bore  him  so  gallant,  so  brave,  and  so  strong. 
Gudruna  beheld  him  with  eyes  of  desire. 
The  noblest  of  knights  at  the  court  of  her  sire.  85 

She  mix*d  the  love-potion  with  charm  and  with  spell, 
And  all  his  frail  oaths  from  his  memory  fell. 
She  conquered  his  faith  by  the  treacherous  snare ; 
He  led  to  the  altar  Gudruna  the  fair : 
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And  now  with  her  brother  unconscious  he  came,  90 

Who  dared  the  chaste  hand  of  Brynhilda  to  claim. 
But  Gunnar  the  bold  could  not  break  through  the  spell ; 
The  flame  bicker'd  high,  on  the  ground  as  he  fell : 
And  Sigui-d  the  glorious,  the  mighty,  must  lend 
His  valor  to  gain  the  fair  prize  for  his  friend.  95 

All  night  there  he  tarried,  but  ever  between 
The  maid  and  the  knight  lay  his  sword  bright  and  sheen. 
The  morrow  he  rwle  to  the  battle  afar. 
And  changed  the  maid's  couch  for  the  turmoil  of  war. 
His  friend  reaps  the  harvest  his  valor  has  won,  109 

And  claims  the  fair  guerdon  ere  fall  of  the  sun. 
With  pomp  to  the  altar  he  leads  the  young  bride, 
She  deems  him  the  knight  who  had  lain  by  her  side ; 
Forgotten  the  vows  she  had  made  in  gay  France, 
Ere  Odin  cast  o'er  her  the  magical  trance.  105 

With  gorgeous  carousal,  with  dance  and  with  song, 
With  wassail  his  liegemen  the  nuptials  prolong; 
He  revels  in  rapture  and  bliss  through  the  night, 
And  the  swift  hours  are  pass'd  in  the  arms  of  delight : 
But  when  the  briglit  morning  first  dawn*d  on  their  bed,  1 10 
The  bride  raised  with  anguish  her  grief-stricken  head ; 
For  the  thoughts  of  the  past  rose  with  force,  and  too  late 
She  reinember'd  young  Sigurd,  and  cursed  her  sad  fate. 
Three  days  and  three  nights  there  in  silence  she  lay, 
To  sullen  despair  and  dark  horror  a  prey.  115 

She  tasted  no  food,  and  to  none  she  replied, 
But  spurnM  the  sad  bridegroom  with  hate  from  her  side. 
Shall  the  words  of  young  Sigurd  now  bid  her  rejoice  ? 
Does  she  hear  his  known  accents,  and  start  at  his  voice  ? 
^'  Awake,  fair  Brynhilda,  behold  the  bright  ray  !     120 
^*  The  flowers  in  the  forest  are  laughing  and  gay. 
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^^  Full  long  hast  thou  slept  on  the  bosom  of  wo ; 

<'  Awake,  fair  Biynhilda,  and  see  the  sun  glow  !^' 
She  heard  him  with  anguish,  and  raising  her  head 

She  gazed  on  his  features,  then  pit>udly  she  said  :       125 
^  I  choose  not  two  husbands,  and  marvel  that  rude 

^^  In  my  chamber  of  wo  thou  shouldst  dare  thus  intrude. 

"  Heaven  witness,  proud  Sigurd,  how  firmly  I  loved  J 

**  My  fancy  adored  thee,  my  reason  approved. 

'*  Thou  saw*st  me  in  bloom  of  my  glory  and  youth,     130 

'*  And  our  hearts  interchanged  the  chaste  promise  of  truth. 

^*  Of  the  damsels  of  Hlyndale  I  then  was  the  flower, 

**•  So  dreaded  in  battle,  so  courted  in  bower ; 

^  Like  a  Virgin  of  slaughter  I  roved  o'er  the  sea, 

"  My  arm  was  victorious,  my  valor  was  free.  135 

*'  By  prowess,  by  Runic  enchantment  and  song, 

*^  I  raised  up  the  weak,  and  I  beat  down  the  strong. 

**  I  held  the  young  prince  mid  the  hurly  of  war, 

'^  My  arm  waved  around  him  the  charm 'd  scimitar ; 

^  I  saved  him  in  battle,  I  crown*d  him  in  hall,  14(1 

**  Though  Odin  and  fate  had  foredoom 'd  him  to  fall. 

"  Hence  Odin's  dread  curses  were  pour'd  on  my  head ; 

^  He  doom'd  the  undaunted  Brynhilda  to  wed. 

**  But  I  vow'd  the  high- vow  which  gods  dare  not  gainsay, 

'^  That  the  bravest  in  warfare  should  bear  me  away :  145 

^  And  full  well  I  knew,  that  thou,  Sigurd,  alone 

^  Of  mortals  the  boldest  in  battle  hast  shone. 

^  I  knew  that  none  other  the  furnace  could  stem, 

''  (So  wrought  was  the  spell,  and  so  fierce  was  the  flame) 

^  Save  Sigurd  the  glorious,  the  slayer  of  kings,  150 

^  With  the  spoils  of  the  Dragon,  his  gold  and  his  rings, 

^  Now  thy  treason  has  marr*d  me,  to  Gunnar  resigned 

•*  By  the  force  of  the  spell,  when  my  reason  was  blind. 
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-  A'  :/;.  -  irziUs-  I  I..o.:hei  the  embrace  of  his  lust, 

••  L"  j:  I  ?T^.  :r.rr  i  it.t  h^itc-  an  i  c:»nceal'd  mv  discrust ;  155 

••  A-  :  ?-■•.  :.rr  :r.i.r.  ::r:Vi:  :he  faith  which  I  ffave 

•*  At  thv  a".:ar  t--  hlni.  «:11  I  -ink  in  UiV  ^rave. 

••  LLi^e  a  'rr::i:rr  th:  ^  siett'st  in  the  gloom  bv  my  side, 

••  Ai.i  :  i^re  a?  the  iav--tar  a  as  Gunnar's  voung  bride. 

•■  Vet  he:-:v  i:i  Gu  ir^na  resile  me.  and  sav  160 

••  In  :he  arm?  ::'  i  r.  ^i  ^iJt:^i  de?j^>oiled  I  lay. 

••  N:.v.  Prir.>?.  si.^it  thou  j-eri-h,  if  vengeance  be  due 

••  T  ♦  \  ve  ii^;^: :»  ir.re:.  th  u^zh  faithful  and  true  ! 

••  Th   .ijh  rahar.t  th:u  riie^t  to  the  battle  afar, 

'•  T..    ijh  :"  re:r.  •-:  thv  jteed  in  the  red  fields  of  war,   165 

••  L.k'.'  :ho  «.ie.\:!>brea:hi:.j  bi^i^t  of  the  j>estilent  night 

*•  M'«  i.ite  -hiii  o  ertako  thee,  mv  furv  shall  smite  !" 

He  Ivf:  ::er  do>>;«:;iir.i::  thtMi  sadiv  >ho  rose. 
Like  a  hi\  ail  j  aie.  from  the  couch  of  her  woes  : 
SrriMir.M  l<»j>e!v  the  ringlets  of  let  o'er  her  breast,     170 
A  lid  her  eye-"  ray  w.i>  laniriiid,  with  sorrow  opprest ; 
Yet  lovt^lv  -b.e  moved,  like  the  silverv  beam 
1  )f  ::ie  ni->:»n-lijht  that  ki-ses  the  slow-frlidin^  stream. 
She  soiijht  Giinnar*>  chamber,  awhile  bv  his  side 
Stcxnl  mournfully  pen-ive,  then  sternly  she  cried:       175 

"  To  thee  have  I  pledged  my  firm  oath  as  thy  bride, 
'•  And.  Gunnar.  I  hate  thee  !  Yet  be  it  not  said 
'•  That  BudlaV  pnnul  daughter  her  faith  has  betray'd. 
'•  To  thee  (\\o  the  hour  !)  by  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
*••  The  flower  of  mv  vouth  and  mv  fealtv  was  given.     180 
"  Nor  mortal  >hall  dare  with  the  breath  of  frail  love 
"  Tlie  heart  of  ill-fated  BrvnhiUla  to  move. 
*•  But  never  auain  shall  I  rest  on  thv  bed, 
'•  And  ne'er  on  my  breast  shalt  thou  pillow  thy  head, 
"  Till  >lain  by  tliy  steel  in  the  silence  of  night  185 

'*  The  t  reach. Tou-*  Sigurtj  lies  stiff  in  my  sight; 
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"  Till  by  treason  he  falls,  who  by  treason  has  left 
"  Brynhilda  of  joy  and  of  honour  bereft." 

Sad  Gunnar,  what  strife  thy  fond  bosom  must  rend ! 
First  gaze  on  her  beauty,  then  think  of  thy  friend !     1 90 
llie  slumber  of  midnight  has  sealed  his  bold  eyes, 
In  the  arms  of  Gudruna  defenceless  he  lies. 
'Tis  done ;  in  his  blood  the  cold  warrior  is  found. 
But  breathless  his  murderer  lies  on  the  ground. 
Though  gored  and  expiring,  ere  lifeless  he  fell,  195 

Stout  Sigurd's  arm  sent  his  assassin  to  hell. 

Mid  the  night  *s  banefulgloom,  see  the  torches  that  glare ! 
The  mourners  that  give  their  wild  locks  to  the  air  I 
She  has  mounted  the  funeral  pile  with  the  slain. 
With  her  slaves,  with  her  women,  a  loud  shrieking  train. 
Most  fair  and  most  famed  for  her  honour  and  truth,  201 
In  the  prime  of  her  glory,  the  bloom  of  her  youth. 
The  fire  shall  consume  both  the  living  and  dead. 
And  a  mound  be  heap'd  high  where  their  ashes  are  shed. 


NOTE. 

The  partlcolan  of  Uie  history  of  Sigurd  and  Brynhilda  are  related  at 
length  in  the  notes  to  my  Icelandic  Translations. 

I  have  just  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  an  interesting  work,  called 
Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,  produced  by  the  joint  labors  of 
Mr.  Weber  and  Mr  Jamieson.  It  contains,  amongst  other  curious 
articles,  an  epitome  of  an  ancient  Teutonic  lay,  called  Der  Nibelungen 
Lied,  answering  to  the  Niflunga  Saga  of  the  Scandinavians,  which 
professes  to  have  been  in  part  digested  from  ancient  German  songs. 
The  Teutonic  lay  contains  an  account  of  part  of  the  history  of  Sigurd 
aod  firynhilda,  the  marrioge  of  the  widow  of  Sigurd  with  king  Attila, 
and  the  events  that  followed,  with  some  variations  from  the  Icelandic 
Saga,  but  with  a  general  resemblance  as  to  the  leading  circumstances. 
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V'  "t":»fr  n*i*«:'T-*  z  fT.  :*kt,  **  .n  Vo'.suujm  and  Noroa  Gvstf 
fi-Ti^.  r.-TTL  L'  ^  k  ^iii-:  •  'J  •!•»-  T«trK;-i»jT.  ol<«  of  the  Valkvriur,  and 
:.:  k  r-t"f  ti-.ti-  «  "i:  -  fc*  :-  t-=  lr-:::i::  r.'mances.**  With  all 
-r'r-ti.t  ::  I.*  L>ui^  b.-r-trT.  I  -^i.  ^v  1:0  nitans  concur  in  this 
.  r^-.  t:  : :  !:  J*  :^  ' .  ^:  :.:'i.T  *'  _-  it-i  zz^r.  a  sr^zle  expression  in  one 
.-*:.:  l:».  I*  —fiT'it-'.  ft-Tt-r  --  Vrlf-.i^^-^  Svij^,  if  I  recollect  righth) 
•  i-I  _-  '  L"  '»L4.T— f.  fi^  -wi^  1  '»  i'"fc.vT  c."  iv-»  which  it  is  added  that 
f :  f  :ti  ::t  zk^.t  .  *'  •.-!- *:•: -^-ir  i-trscl:'  ihrcujh  the  air.  All  the 
>:i.i :  1  M.JJ:  t:-:-::-T*f  ::'  5'':"i">  ^-^:*lr  :a  rep -e5"**n ting  her  as  a 
i_  -.^  .  11-.  it-r-tf'  .:'  i.-- i:  r_  "i.  •»'!::  :zl  \.ct  \cuih  beinjr  of  a  Tcrv 
i--k.>-:-  Z'i  i  «T»  s  :  •:.  ':  ^  i  si./-.-;  ►;».:.  j.ratic^  t:Tf«tdit:on«,  and  become 
\ :'"}  ri  .W'i'i  .z.  xr-L'  >:r  vl<  ?'*...  ci  .n  :r. .-ii^t a tions  ■  a  faculty  which, 
1  z.  tz.  X  '«i.>  ai:^.:-. :.r'i  :.  i.".  «"_:  wcre  A>ii\  i*  in  writing  and  reading 
::t  K-.  .  >'s.-..:':rf  i^L  >:  „  :>  ^-i!'-  ::  :.j\e  i:.c-rr>?d  the  resentment 
►.I  r  .-  T-^:':-:  :■:  .  *'  :  - '  Li^  •  z  clxtr.  viou  ry  to  Aiidbroder  in 
,.-.'  >:  :  :  ■  :  -f  :-:{z'  :>  <''  :le  Ir  .:> .  cu  which  account  she  is 
r;  .--:  -r  ;  rr. -.-.l  &  ^*.k}:.^  :r.  t":  »:  >.L_'.e  pw><ai:e  :  but  she  is 
r-.  "a  :  •,— 1  r.  •  :  ..:•.:  .  j-  :*:  •;  >  li  v*  I'l.c  ir..r:*.^rtal  Valk>  riur  who  were 
Ci.Ti-?  &:'  J  ■^•^:.:T  ;  .  .:-••::, ;r.?  ::*  Odic.  or  a*  ha\ing  performed 
f  \  :  ;  *  :'.  :  ..-.  i.  .-::«  ::' ::  -ir  r„.L  j^t-a.  Alltr  re\ericin<:  herself  by 
":  i  r.  ..~"i-  :'  ^^-*.:.  »:  ::.  j-'^t  >t  ".i  !v\ed  uK-^e  all  mankind,  she 
fc-v'i  ii  i  ;  -  •■„:  t -i'.  7  r  :._*::.tr  w:;"l  her  «'a\es.  and  was  burnt  to 
v.:  ^:  .  ♦".:  :.t  r  ".:?<  ::'  "' v :.  r.:.i:  lis  vb<tquit-«.  Her  tragic  history 
.*  ;i.j.:  :'  ^  ;■.  .:  ii  .i  li.!-"!:  j'^:fi.t:ii  won.-a:..  cudoued,  according  to 
:i.t  :.i;A-  :  :.  f  ;r  -  • '.  a*,  wi.ivh  *! -j  llNt-l.  w  ;:h  o\tTN  accomplishment, 
A..\  }..".;?  ri  ^\  :  t  >.  .:\  •'  r  :tit  excrfs  ot  htr  presumption.  I  see 
:..'  rt.4>  ::  :  •'.  i^  :  i.tr  a^  :.j  real'.y  f\:i>!t  1.  aUh:>ii:;h  her  history 
i?  b.jv.  ".wl  \x.:..  ::.t  ♦...-.".  :>  m.,]  si;|t  r.htural :  and  at  least  there 
]•  :..^  \  ri  rt;ir.  :  :\  r  v\»!"..:.«  L*  r  a  r.  yiho'.o^ical  per!k>na::e  thun  Medea, 
\s.:h  wL.M-  c'..:»:\.^  :<  r  :  .it  v-f  B'\r/.''.Ir  Kars  sonu^  aiiaU>s:v.  Mortal 
*':.!•  :>  «.t-:.i.:'.>  't;rtM'  u  :  :o  haxi  K-cn.  tor  her  death  is  particularly 
i.i  t.ii  t.  <i. 

P..»r>(  .'  /.— FvT  li.i  :.ii:.t'r:v:i!iv  n  t>f  Attila  and  Sicurd,  and  the 
v]>\u':  w  1  l.i.-'.i  Cv :.:«. '■:-:.:  Hi'.d  .  liic  oalltd  13r\  n-hildM,  the  Ilildico  of 
J-.ir:j.i:t  lt.^,  !mc  A:t.-.i  k\:.z  of  li.t  Huii*.  p.  01;*.  Jcc. 


SIR    E  B  B  A. 


Trantiated  Jrom  the  old  Danith. 
1803. 

Sir  Ebba  let*  bigg  a  bower  so  tall, 

The  site  each  native  knows. 
The  nightbird  sings  there  and  the  mavis  small. 

Two  damsels  within  it  repose. 

Sir  Ebba  he  must  to  Iceland  sail,  5 

And  bear  his  lord's  behest : 
His  daughters  within  shall  have  cause  to  wail, 

They  will  find  it  no  place  of  rest. 

Leagued  with  their  evil  mother,  there 

Sir  Bonda  and  Sir  Schinnild  came,  10 

To  harm  Sir  Ebba's  daughters  fair, 

And  work  them  scath  and  shame. 

The  younger  brother  trembled  sore 

To  work  the  damsel's  shame. 
^*  Comes  Sir  Ebba  in  peace  to  his  native  shore,      15 

"  He  veuges  his  daughters'  fame." 

Then  pale  and  wan  grew  his  mother's  face, 

And  savage  wax'd  her  heart : 
"  Thou  bear'st  not  the  soul  of  thy  father's  race, 

**  But  play'st  a  coward's  part  20 


*  Let  biggj  caiiiie«l  to  lie  built. 
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*'  There's  none  within  to  check  your  might 

'*  Heside  two  varlets  small ; 
"  And,  were  they  both  in  iron  dight, 

''  They  must  before  ye  fall." 

Early  in  the  morning  they  *25 

Whet  each  his  shining  spear  ; 
Darkling  at  the  close  of  day 

Before  that  bower  appear. 

Beneath  the  lofty  chamber's  tier 

In  rush'd  the  knights  amain;  30 

They  ask  no  leave,  they  know  no  fear, 

But  straight  the  chamber  gai:i. 

Up  then  awoke  those  ladies  fair 

To  guard  their  maiden  pride ; 
Sir  Bonda  and  Sir  Schinnild  there  35 

Lay  that  night  by  their  side. 

The  damsels  wept  full  bitterly 
With  manv  a  maiden  tear  ; 

w 

And  pray'd  them  for  their  modesty 

To  dread  their  father  dear.  40 

I'p  rose  the  knights,  and  went  forth,  ere 

Day  lit  the  mountain's  side ; 
They  thank'd  for  what  they  gain'd  by  fear, 

But  dared  not  longer  bide. 

riie  younger  sister  wailed  free,  45 

I\)r  she  fell  first  to  shame ; 
**  Let  u<  sink  with  a  st  )ne  in  the  billowv  sea, 
"  And  bury  our  blighted  fame." 
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The  elder  sister  answered  straight ; 

"  Nay,  gentle  sister,  nay,  50 

"  Our  sire  from  Iceland  we'll  await; 

"  He'll  venge  us,  if  he  may." 

It  was  the  good  Sir  Ebba  there, 

From  Iceland  home  he  came : 
To  meet  him  both  his  daughters  fair  55 

All  weeping  went  with  shame. 

"  Now  welcome,  welcome,  father  dear ; 

"  So  sore  for  you  we  cried ; 
"  Sir  Bonda  and  Sir  Schinuild  here 

"  Have  stain*d  our  maiden  pride."  60 

Sir  Ebba's  heart  wax'd  sore  with  wo. 

To  hear  their  mournful  plight ; 
And,  "  III  to  Iceland  did  I  go  ; 

"  Now  come  the  deadly  fight !" 

"  You  must  not  for  our  ravish'd  fame  65 

^*  Bear  helm  and  weapon  keen ; 
"  We  will  by  craft  avenge  our  shame, 

"  Since  reft  of  honor  sheen."* 

It  falls  upon  a  Christmas  night. 

To  mass  the  people  hies ;  70 

Betimes  to  whet  their  daggers  bright 

Sir  Ebba's  daughters  rise. 

Now  shall  Sir  Ebba's  daughters  do 

A  deed  of  scath,  I  ween  : 
But  they  must  not  to  the  altar  go  75 

Without  their  weapons  keen. 


•  Sheeny  bright. 
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Lady  Metelill  smiled,  and  a  glowing  hue 

Gleam'd  under  her  rosy  skin ; 
And,  "  Stand  ye  up,  like  ladies  true  ! 

"  Let  the  brides  of  my  children  in  !"  80 

Sir  Bonda  and  Sir  Schinnild  there 

To  join  the  mass  have  sped  ; 
And  Triinda  young,  and  Zenild  fair. 

Behind  them  closely  tread. 

North  within  the  armory  bright  85 

Yoiniir  Trunda  drew  her  blade ; 
South  before  the  altar's  light 

>ir  Bon  da's  fallen  dead- 
South  beside  the  altar's  ledge 

Fair  Zenild  drew  her  knife;  90 

North  upon  the  grunsel*  edge 

Sir  Schinnild  lost  his  life. 

"  Here  stand  we  both  as  widows  true, 

"  For  neither  is  now  a  maid ; 
*'  And,  ladw  take  vour  children  two  93 

''  To  eat  with  salt  and  bread  I" 

Seven  winters  o'er  that  church's  door, 

Sad  interdiction  huuir ; 
Nor  priest,  nor  chorister  trod  the  floor. 

Nor  holy  mass  was  sung.  100 

A  diapel  on  Helen's  hill  was  built, 

And  there  went  woman  and  man  ; 
I'ill  the  Pope  absolved  the  church  from  guil 
And  loosed  the  mournful  ban. 


(w'ri.nsrl.  tlMC>))()l(I. 


NOTES. 


The  ballad  of  Sir  Ebba  is  translated  from  on  old  Danish  son?  printed 
in  Suh,nM  Nye  Samlinger  tU  de  Danske  HistarU  from  a  manuscript  of 
Dr.  Deichman's,  who  liTed  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
travelled  through  Germany,  Holland,  and  England ;  daring  which  ex- 
cursions  he  kept  a  literary  journal,  and  continued  it  after  his  return  to 
Denmark.^  The  ballad  is  extracted  from  this  journal  with  the  following 
•ceonnt.    «•  Mr.  Peter  Wiskinge  communicated  to  me  the  following  old 
•ong,  which  has  never  been    printed,  and  is  founded  upon  a   stoi-y 
•tiU  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  the  old  people  of  Hoybye;  where 
the  hill  i«  shewn,  upon  which  divine  service  was  performed  during  seven 
years,  while  the  church  was  under  the  Pope's  ban."  Itis  in  metreand  ex- 
pression,  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  exactly  similar  to  our  old 
ballads;  and  on  that  account  1  have  been  desirous  of  translating  it 
closely.    After  every  stanza  in  the  original  a  short  verse  is  repeated,  of 
which  the  English  would  be  "  So  merrily  they  went."   It  has  no  meani'ng 
in  its  place,  but  was  used  as  a  burthen,  like  «  Bonny  St.  Johnson  stand, 
npon  Tay."  and  other  lines  of  that  sort.    This  ballad  is  named  «  An  old 
song  about  Sir  Ebba,  who  dwelt  npon  an  island  called  Buuroe  in  the 
pansh  of  Hoybye  in  the  lordship  of  Aad."    ITie  lordship  of  Aad  is  in 
Seeland,  not  very  distant  from  Copenhat-en.    The  names  Ebba,  Bonda. 
»nd  Tmnda,  are  spelt  in  the  Danish  with  a  final  e,  which  is  pronounced 
almost  like  a  short  a  in  English. 

V.  1.  "  Let  bigg  a  bower  bo  tali:'     In  the  original  it  stands, ''  Lod 
bygge  saa  hbje  en  buure."    The  shnilarity  of  expression  in  the  old 
Danish  and  old  English  is  here  remarkable.    The  verb  let  is  frequently 
Dsed  as  an  auxifiaiy  by  the  old  English  writem,  as  in  the  mort  d'Arthur, 
C127,    «  Sir  Oalahalt  the  haute  prince  let  cry, what  knight  somever  he' 
was.  that  smote  down  Sir  Palomides,  should  have  his  damosel  to  him- 
self," c.l  2d, '•  Sir  Launcelot  let  blow  unto  lodging,"  and  c.  131,  "Sir 
Oalahalt  the  haute  prince  let  blow  unto  bdging."    To  bigg  is  common 
for  to  build  or  construct;  as  In  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  border. 
▼.  2.  p.  7,  ••  And  he's  bigged  a  hour  on  gude  green  wood."    Buur  or  bur 
in  Danish  means  a  cage ;  but  I  have  ventured  in  this  place  to  translate 
it  by  the  word  bower,  of  which  I  am  persuaded  this  is  the  origin.    John- 
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son  (^ivcsa  very  unsatisfiictory  etyinolo«;^y  of  our  word  boioer,  or  hour, 
dofivliig  it  from  the  houghs  of  trees,  with  which  he  supposes  it  to  be  con- 
structed, or  from  the  verb  to  bow,  or  bend.     The  most  frequent  sense  of 
the  word  in  old  writinirs  is  a  chamber,  or  the  apartment  of  a  lady  ;  and 
meaning:  (as  I  have  observed)  in  the  Daui*h,  a  cage  to  keep  birds  in,  it 
seems  to  have  had  a  metaphorical  allusion  to  the  old  word  burd  or  hyrd^ 
which  is  frequently  used  for  a  maid  ;  as  for  instance  in  the  beautiful 
son«x  of  Helen  ofKirkonell  Lee,'*  When  in  my  arms  burd  Helen  dropt, 
And  died  to  succour  me."     In  this  ballad  the  thrush  and  nightingale 
sccni  to  be  used  metnjiliorically  f(»r  the  dam"*els.    It  appears  in  a  note  by 
Bus^aus  to  king  Alfred's  I\'ri})his  Outheri,  that  the  species  of  whale, 
wliich  is  called  bv  the  XorweLriuns  Ilnns-vhal,  was  formerly  known  bv 
tiic  name  of  Burhvalr.     Olaus   Magnus,  lib.  21,  c.  22  and  23,  relates, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  nortliorn  coasts  made  their  huts  of  the  skele- 
ton? of  whah'S  coveivd   over  with  skins  ;  jind  this  had  induced  me  to 
inniiiinc,  that  the  name  alluded   to   this  custom  :  but  in  the   notes  to 
Sl>rcuhim  Rt'^alo,  p.  1*27,  it  is  stated  to  be  derived  from  the  particular 
structure  (tf  tlie  uhale  itself.     **  Dct  navn  Buurlual,  som  dem  gives  af 
dot  Bui  r  (Ik'i-  ForraaiN-Kammcr  {ccHa  ciliaria),  som  er  i  deres  hoved." 
7.  r.  "The  name  Buurlual,  which  is  i^iven  them  from  liuur  orprovisiou- 
chanilu  r,  which  is<  in  tlu  ir  head."'     I  find  that  Bur  is  used  in  the  Anglo- 
saxon  for  a  hut.  or  chaniber  ;  as  it  is  likewise  in  the   Icelandic.     Bur  is 
also  nsid  in  th^  Icolaiulic  for  a  larder;  and  in  compound  fata-bur,  a 
clothes-press  :  so  that  it  appears  to  be  the  root  of  bureau,  as  well  as 
bower.     Bna.  I-land.  and  boe,  Dan.  is  to  inhabit,  from  whence  Bu,  bo, 
b«>l,  hoopal,  Isl.  Swed.  and  Dan.  for  a   habitation,  and   By,  or  bye,  a 
town.  wlu'Tice  onr  word  bye  laws.     Jomfrue-bur  is  still  used  in  Dani»h 
fiir  a  maiden's  cliamhrr. 

\'.  77.    Lady  Mitelill  soems  to  be  the  mother  of  the  two  knights,  and 
slio  s}'i  aks  In  It  ironic;ilIy. 

\'.  >-'t.  *'  Ariuonj."  In  !lu  ojiuinal  it  is  Vaahen-huus,  or  Arm-house. 
A^u^>--a\(n^.  M  aj'*  iihiis.  It  niu-^t  mean  a  juirt  of  the  church,  in  which 
tl  f  I'ul'li*  wo;. pens  were  <lr]i<  <iti(l.  It  is  still  the  custom  in  Denmark 
to  l.a\o  i.n  a'-iuory  in  most  i^arislios,  eiilu-r  in  or  attached  to  the  church. 
1  hid  in  a  J^wuli^li  book  Waponlius  interpreted  the  porch  of  a  church  ; 
and  tliis  is  pioliaM\  the  ntaninir  of  Vaabenhuns  in  this  ballad,  the  aims 
Itoihvc  suspciMbMl  in  the  cTitranro  of  tl.e  church. 
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TO 

C.    ANKER, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 
OF  COPENHAGEN,  AND  EIDSVOLD  IN  NORWAY, 

The  following  translations  from  the  old  tongue  of  his 
native  country  (which,  as  it  is  intimately  allied  to  England 
in  ancient  blood  and  language,  should  ever  continue 
joined  to  it  by  the  closest  ties  of  uninterrupted  amity) 
are  inscribed,  as  a  trifling  testimony  of  the  sincerest 
esteem  and  friendship,  by  his  faithful  humble  servant, 

WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

December,  1803. 


TIL  HERR  CARSTEN  ANKER, 

BIKBCTOM  FOMDBT  DAN8KE  A8IATI8KB  COMPAGNIE  I  KlOBBWHAVN. 

FoRLADER  mig,  o  Muscr,  om  jeg  her 
Opvskke  tor  den  Danske  lires  sang 
Forst  i  et  fremmet  land !  Vel  kiender  jeg 
Min  svaghed  til  at  synge  Danmarks  roes 
I  Danmarks  skionne  sprog  I  Vejleder  da 
Hendes  indvaanere  med  hellig  trin, 
Hvor  svsever  den  udodelige  aand 
Af  gammel  digtekunst  fra  Grcekenland 
Og  den  almaegtige  Latinske  bred ! 
Ophojer  dem,  og  fylder  deres  bryst 
Med  reenhed  og  indbildnings-kraftens  magt, 
At  de  maa  snart  den  a^rekrone  faae. 
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Soiii  deres  sprog  fortiener  !  Mig  er  nok, 
At  jeg  fra  lisland  og  fra  Norges  kyst 
Kan  friske  krandse  bringe  til  min  veil, 
Og  blomstre  plukkede  ved  Engelsk  haand. 
Hvor  gierne  vilde  jeg,  hvor  hierteglad, 
Med  dig,  min  ven,  i  Norges  elskte  land 
K  lav  re  ad  skov-bevoxne  klipper  op 
Liig  indtil  Kiulens  spids,  og  Norlands  kyst, 
Haloges  a^ldste  bolig  !  O  hvor  fri, 

0  hvor  fortr}'llet  skulde  jeg  omkring 
Der  f  ilgc  vildtets  spor  !  og  modig,  (da 
Sin  hede  niiddags  solen  styrter  ned) 
Udstrakt  njier  ved  en  huj  balstyrig  fos, 
Udi  den  granne-skyggers  morke  nat, 
Rose  den  pragt  af  en  almaegtig  haand  ; 
Soni,  nielleni  snee  og  tordenskyers  skrcek, 
Det  usle  liieni  af  et  friniodigt  folk 

Med  gloede  har  fornTjet !  /TSdle  land  ! 
Hvori  hver  egn  erindrer  vigtig  strid 
Af  gamle  helte,  cUer  rune-steen, 
Som  siinnens  pligt  ei  iiden  heltcsang 
r.od  reise  til  sin  diide  faders  roes 

1  forduni  tid,  da  Odins  hJije  navn 
Indbhi?ste  deres  bryst  aergierrig  magt, 
Og  (let  i  kamp  ubJijelige  sind. 

1803.  VILHELM  HERBERT. 


PREFACE. 

1803-6-40. 


The  volumes,  which  have  been  printed  in  the  Ice- 
landic language,  are  numerous,  though  many  of  them 
are  become  very  rare;  and  a  great  number  of  old 
manuscripts  remain  yet  unpublished.  The  following 
poems  are  closely  translated,  and  unadorned;  with  a 
few  exceptions  they  are  rendered  line  for  line ;  and 
(I  believe)  as  literally,  as  the  difference  of  language  and 
metrical  rules  would  permit.  For  me  the  energetic 
harmony  of  these  old  poems  has  great  charms  :  the  most 
ancient  are  the  simplest  and  most  beautiful;  for  the 
Icelandic  poetry  degenerated  into  affectation  of  im- 
penetrable obscurity  and  extravagant  metaphors.  I 
conceive,  that  much  of  the  value  of  these  relicks  con- 
sists in  their  peculiarities^  and  in  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  singular  manners  and  persuasions  of  the  northern 
nations ;  which  would  be  destroyed  by  any  attempt  to 
embellish  them.  The  only  merit,  I  have  aimed  at,  is 
that  of  accuracy ;  if  I  have  judged  wrong,  I  can  only  say 
in  my  defence,  that  it  would  have  been  much  easier  to 
adorn  them,  than  to  copy  faithfully. 

"  Qoest'  anima 

Gran  parte  tien  di  sua  possanza  avvinta, 
Vh  pad  sempre  spiegar  libere  Tali 
Preflso  i  Yoli  immortali." 

The  original  verses  have  no  final  rhymes,  but  regular 
alliterations  and  corresponding  syllables.     Such  was  the 
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old  metre  of  the  north ;  and,  when  rhymes  were  adopted, 
the  rules  of  alliteration  were  still  preserved :  as  in  the 
ransom  of  Egill  Skallagrimson ; 

Lof  at  viisa  vann,  Hiiods  bidium  hann, 

Vyst  mtere  eg  dann  ;  Thuiat  hrodiir  offano. 

i.  e.  Laudem  cantilena  perfecit,  cert^  carmine  laado  ilium  ;  »Ientiam 
rogamus  cum,  nam  carmen  de  eo  cxcogitavi.         Worm.  Lit.  Bun.  308. 

And  in  the  Rimur  af  Karl  og  Grym  ; 

Grymur  kiemur  a  Gautalad, 

Gicfast  mun  vargi  nokr  brad.        Nord.  K'dmp.  Datt. 


I 


In  the  proper  names  I  have  sometimes  thrown  aside 
and  sometimes  retained  the  final  t/r,  which  is  changed 
into  s  in  the  genitive  case ;  Grymur  or  Gr}Tn,  as  we  say 
Pompeius  or  Pompey. 

The  ancient  language  of  the  north  is  at  present  known 
by  the  name  of  Icelandic,  because  its  use  is  confined 
to  that  island ;  though  it  once  extended  over  a  large 
part  of  Kurope,  and  is  the  parent  of  the  Swedish,  the 
Danish,  and  many  words  in  the  English.  Most  of  the 
old  northern  writings  were  composed  by  natives  of 
Iceland,  which  was  once  as  high  in  the  estimation  of 
Europe,  as  it  is  now  insignificant.  "  Iceland,"  (as  a 
Danibh*  writer  has  observed)  "the  largest  island  in 
Europe  after  Great  Britain,  but  the  least  serviceable  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  was  formerly  celebrated,  not  only 
for  the  warlike  disposition   of  its  people,  but  also  for  « 

its  excellent  grass  and  fertile  pastures,  and  for  many 
other  natural  and  well  used  advantages.  Iceland  was 
at  that  time  populous,  flourishing,  strong,  and  respec- 
table ;  but  various  circumstances,  both  severally  and  by 


*  Mulliiip,  Stoie  og  jroflc  handlinger,  p.  411. 
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their  combined  effects,  occasioned  its  gradual  decline^ 
Inundations,  crumbling  of  mountains,  and  subterraneous 
fires,  have  by  degrees  deteriorated  many  parts  of  the 
country;  the  eruptions  of  Hecla,  Kbtlugia,  and  other 
▼olcanos,  destroyed  whole  districts ;  so  that  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  many  places  was  completely  altered,  and 
b^utiful  meadows  changed  into  naked  tracts  of  sand. 
The  want  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  good  municipal 
regulations,  rendered  the  natives  incapable  of  redeeming 
the  lands,  which  were  once  laid  waste,  or  properly 
cultivating  those,  which  remained  uninjured :  trade  in 
their  own  vessels  was  abandoned ;  the  land  was  farmed 
out  to  foreign  merchants,  who  naturally  regarded  only 
their  private  interests ;  the  people  became  oppressed, 
spiritless,  and  inactive ;  and  this  was  an  additional  cause 
of  alteration  in  the  state  of  Iceland.''  To  these  cir- 
cumstances should  be  added  the  great  accumulation  of 
ice  in  the  polar  regions,  which  has  wrought  a  con- 
siderable change  in  Greenland  and  North  America  since 
their  first  discovery  by  the  Icelandic  navigators  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  has  materially  affected  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  This  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
subject,  which  deserves  more  accurate  investigation,  than 
it  has  yet  obtained ;  but  it  does  not  lie  within  the  limits 
of  my  present  undertaking. 

Iceland  was  uninhabited  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Harald  Harfager.  Angrim  Jonas,  in  his  Cry- 
mogasa  and  Specimen  Historicum,  has  pointed  out  the 
absurdity  of  imagining,  that  Iceland  was  the  Thule  of 
the  ancients.  Unless  my  memory  deceives  me,  that 
mistaken  notion  originated  with  Adam  of  Bremen.  It 
appears  most  probable,  that  Thule  was  a  part  of  Norway, 
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which  still  bears  the  name  of  Thyle-mark,  where  the 
traces  of  Phoenician  commerce  are  visible ;  where  great 
mines  had  been  dii^,  and  forests  felled,  at  a  period  so 
early,  that  no  account  of  it  appears  in  the  old  histories; 
and  at  a  time  when  the  rude  and  ignorant  natives  could 
not  easily  have  performed  works  of  such  magnitude. 
It  is  certain,  that  Iceland  was  completely  covered  with 
*wood  in  the  ninth  centur\',  when  it  was  first  discovered ; 
nor  were  any  vestiges  of  culture  or  inhabitants  to  be 
seen  throughout  the  island,  excepting  a  few  crosses 
and  tritling  utensils,  which  had  been  left  by  Irish  fisher- 
men, who  occasionally  touched  there,  and  were  called 
Papa^,  on  account  of  their  religion,  by  the  first  Nor- 
wegian settlers.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  Iceland  could 
not  have  been  that  Thule,  with  which  the  Phoenicians 
had  formerly  had  intercourse  and  trade. 

Iceland  was  first  discovered  by  f  Naddod,  a  Norwegian 
pirate,  who  had  established  himself  in  the  Ferroe  isles. 
These  islands  had  been  frequented  by  the  Norwegians, 
who  had  turned  out  sheep  upon  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  fresh  provisions,  whenever  they  had  occasion 
to  touch  there,  and  on   that  account  they  were  called  I 

FoM-ue  or  sheep  islands;  from  the  old  word  fcer^  (in 
'b'd.m'Ai  f(iar)  which  was  used  for  sheep.  One  of  the  first 
settlers  in  these  islands  was  Grim  Camban,  a  Norwegian, 
who  fwas  worshipped  after  his  death  in  Iceland. 


•  With  willows,  arconlini;  to  Are  Froda,  the  old  Icelundic  historian, 
who  wiis  lorn  in  lUC.f^,  c.  "2.  p.  10;  and  with  birch,  according  to 
Angrim  Jonas,  who  wrote  in  lOoO,  p.  *21,  Sec  Landnama,  part  Ist. 
r.  1.  p.  \\. 

♦  Called  >iad(l(»«jus  h\  Angrim  Jonas. 

t  See  Landnama,  part  1st.  c.  14.  p.  \b. 
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About  the  year  861,  the  pirate  Naddod  being  over- 
taken by  a  violent  storm  between  Norway  and  Ferroe, 
was  driven  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Iceland  into  a  bay, 
which  is  now  called  Austfiord,  where  he  could  not  dis- 
cover the  smallest  trace  of  habitation.  A  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  which  happened  just  before  his  departure  in 
autumn,  and  covered  all  the  high  country,  induced  him 
to  give  the  island  the  name  of  Sneeland,  L  e,  snowlandL 
Three  years  after  the  first  discovery  of  this  country, 
Gardar,  a  Swede  by  birth,  sailing  through  Pentland 
fiord,  between  Scotland  and  the  Orkneys,  was  also  driven 
by  a  storm  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Iceland,  and  landed 
near  the  promontory  called  Austurhom  in  Skialfanda 
bay,  where  he  passed  the  winter.  Another  small  vessel 
was  driven  into  a  neighbouring  bay  just  before  the  de- 
parture of  Grardar ;  from  which  it  may  be  conjectured, 
that,  although  we  have  no  such  accounts,  this  island 
must  have  been  visited  before  under  stress  of  weather  at 
different  times  by  the  Norwegians,  as  well  as  Irish, 
ships;  though  little  regarded,  as  a  barren  and  distant 
land.  The  name  of  Sneeland  was  changed  for  Gardars- 
holm,  by  which  the  island  was  called  in  honour  of  its 
second  accidental  visitor.  ^-The  reports  and  exaggerated 
description  of  Gardar,  excited  Flokka,  a  noted  pirate  of 
Rogaland,  in  Norway,  distinguished  by  birth  and  valor, 
to  sail  in  quest  of  this  new  country.  With  this  view  he 
constructed  a  vessel ;  and,  to  assist  him  in  directing  his 
course,  he  resolved  on  the  curious  expedient  of  carrying 
Hith  him  some  crows,  from  which  circumstance  he  after- 
wards was  called  Rafn-Flokka.'*^     It  appears  that  he  had 


*  lu  Danish  Ravn,  a  crow. 
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formed  an  intention  of  settling  in  the  island,  as  he  car- 
ried his  daughters  with  him,  which  he  would  probably 
not  have  done,  if  his  expedition  had  been  for  the  usual 
purpose  of  piracy.  One  of  them  called  Geirhilda,  ac- 
cording to  Angrim  Jonas,  was  accidentally  drowned  at 
Shetland,  in  a  lake,  which  afterwards  bore  her  name ; 
and  the  other  was  married  to  a  man  of  distinction  in 
Ferroe,  where  Flokka  touched  in  the  course  of  his 
voyage.  Haviug  sailed  hence  into  the  wide  sea,  he  loosed 
one  of  his  birds,  which  rising  to  a  considerable  height, 
directed  its  flight  to  the  land  which  they  had  quitted ; 
from  which  he  concluded,  that  he  still  was  nearer  to  that, 
than  to  any  other  coast.  Some  time  after  a  second 
crow  was  loosed,  which  having  risen  to  an  excessive 
height,  witliout  being  able  (as  it  was  supposed)  to  dis- 
cover land,  returned  on  board  the  vessel.  Flokka 
steered  a  steady  course  according  to  the  best  conjecture, 
till  the  third  crow,  having  towered  like  the  former,  took 
a  direct  flight,  which  served  him  as  a  guidance  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  Iceland.  lie  navigated  completely 
round  the  island,  and  from  the  accumulation  of  ice, 
which  floated  into  the  Northern  bays  in  the  spring,  he 
gave  the  country  the  name  of  Iceland,  which  it  has  ever 
since  retained.  The  severity  of  the  winter  had  de- 
stroved  all  his  tame  animals,  and  on  this  account,  at  the 
close  of  summer,  he  sailed  for  Norway ;  but  a  violent 
stjuall  separated  his  boat  from  the  ship,  and  drove  them 
back  to  Icehnid,  where  he  was  forced  to  pass  a  second 
winter,  living  chiefly  upon  fish,  with  which  the  bays 
abounded.  He  was  accompanied  in  this  expedition  by  a 
Scotchman  called  Faxa,  whose  name  was  given  to  a 
^vc'di  bay  on  the   south-western  coast.     It  appears,  that 
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the  melancholy  winters,  he  passed  there,  had  cooled  the 
ardor  of  Flokka,  for  on  his  return  to  Norway  he  gave  no 
flattering  description  of  the  country  he  had  quitted; 
and  the  island  remained  uninhabited  till  about  the  year 
874,  when  the  first  colony  was  there  established  by 
Ingiolf  and  Hiorleif,  two  distinguished  Norwegian  sea- 
rovers  from  Fiordafylke. 

The  names  of  all  the  early  settlers  in  Iceland,  and 
the  spots  which  they  occupied,  were  carefully  recorded ; 
and  the  Icelanders  of  the  present  day  can  trace  their 
pedigrees  up  to  the  ninth  century  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty. 

The  poetical  Edda  was  put  together  by  Ssemund,  a 
noble  Icelander,  descended  from  Harold  Hildetand, 
king  of  Norway,  and  bom  in  1054,  6,  or  7.  He  died  in 
1183.  The  connecting  prose  was  written  by  him,  and 
the  verse  consists  sometimes  of  a  single  poem,  some- 
times of  fragments  collected  by  him.  Whether  he  wrote 
any  part  of  the  verse  himself,  or  made  any  alterations  in 
the  old  poetry  which  he  obtained  from  oral  tradition,  is 
not  known.  It  consists  of  mythological  odes,  which  oc- 
cupy the  two  first  volumes,  and  of  tragic  odes  contained 
in  the  third.  The  first  volume  was  published  in  1787, 
the  last  in  1818.  The  tragic  odes,  occupying  the  third 
volume,  which  are  perhaps  of  later  date,  relate  to  the 
aflEurs  of  Attila  the  Hun,  killed  and  resuscitated  under 
various  names,  and  are  seemingly  blended  and  confused 
with  older  legends  of  the  North.  They  do  not  contain  a 
syllable,  which  deserves  to  be  considered  as  authentic 
Scandinavian  history.  Some  of  the  mythological  odes 
are  supposed  to  have  been  written  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  such  antiquity.     The 
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tragic  odes  must  have  been  composed  long  enough  after 
the  death  of  Attila  to  have  admitted  the  blending  of 
his  history  with  fable,  and  yet  before  the  greatness  of  his 
power  had  fallen  into  oblivion.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  Swabian  Niebelungen  lied,  which  treats  of  much  of 
the  matter  contained  in  the  tragic  Edda,  in  its  present 
form  is  supposed  to  date  about  the  year  1200,  that  is 
about  seventv  vears  after  the  death  of  Saemund.  The 
old  Latin  poem  relating  to  Attila,  (see  Attila,  p.  540)  by 
Walter  of  Aquitaine,  was  written  between  the  end  of  the 
ninth  and  the  twelfth  centuries,  and  is  probably  in  part 
at  least  a  version  of  some  vernacular  poetry  of  the  like 
description.  The  Scandinavian  odes  appear  to  me  cer- 
tainly of  older  date  than  the  form  of  the  story  as 
related  in  the  Niebelungen  lied,  because  they  are  free 
from  the  anachronism  of  making  Theodoric,  king  of 
Italy,  cotemporary  with  Attila,  and  I  think  they  may 
have  been  written  in  the  sixth  century.  ITie  prose 
Icelandic  sagaM,  wliich  contain  that  anachronism,  are 
probably  derived  from  German  sources,  and  w'ritten  in 
the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Scandinavian  converts  to 
Christianity  had  more  intercourse  with  the  South.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  poems  which  connect 
Attila,  whose  pretensions  to  a  sort  of  qualified  divinity 
are  known  to  us,  with  the  ancient  mythology  of  the  North, 
are  older  than  the  tales  which  confound  his  actions  with 
tliose  of  a  later  king. 

The  name  of  Sa?mun(rs  Edda  was  affixed  to  the  MS. 
of  Saniund  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Bryniolfus 
Svenoiiiu>,  bishop  of  Skalliolt.  The  prose  Edda,  writ- 
t(Mi  by  Snorro  Sturleson,  who  was  killed  in  1240,  is 
founded  on  the  nivtholomcal  (xles  thereof. 


L. 


THE    SONG    OF    THYRM, 

OR, 

THE  RECOVERY  OF  THE  HAMMER. 


From  the  old  Icelandic  in  ScBinund^a  Edda, 


1803. 

Wroth  waxed  Thor,  when  his  sleep  was  done. 

And  he  found  his  trusty  hammer  gone  ; 

He  smote  his  brow,  his  beard  he  shook. 

The  son  of  earth  gan  round  him  look ; 

And  this  the  first  word,  that  he  spoke ;  5 

*^  Now  listen  what  I  tell  thee,  Loke ; 

"  Which  neither  on  earth  below  is  known, 

"  Nor  in  Heaven  above;  my  hammer's  flown." 

Their  way  to  Freyia's  bower  they  sped, 

And  this,  the  first  word,  that  he  said,  ]() 

"  Thou,  Freyia,  must  lend  a  winged  robe, 

"  To  seek  my  hammer  round  the  globe.*'     (Freyia  eung.) 

**  That  shouldst  thou  have,  though  'twere  of  gold, 

"  And  that,  though  'twere  of  silver,  hold." 

Away  flew  Loke ;  the  wing'd  robe  sounds,  J  5 

Ere  he  has  left  the  Asgard  grounds, 

And  ere  he  has  reached  the  Jotunheim  bounds. 

High  on  a  mound  in  haughty  state 

Thrym  the  king  of  the  Thursi  sat ; 

For  his  dogs  he  was  twisting  collars  of  gold,  20 

And  trimming  the  manes  of  his  coursers  bold. 
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(Thrymsung.)     "  How  fare  the  Asi?  the  Alfi  how? 

*'  Why  com'st  thou  alone  to  Jotunheim  now?" 

(LoJte  sung.)     "  111  fare  the  Asi ;  the  Alfi  mourn  ; 

"  Thor's  hammer  from  him  thou  hast  torn."  25 

(Thrym  sung.)     "  1  have  the  Thunderer's  hammer  bound, 

"  Fathoms  eight  beneath  the  ground ; 

"  With  it  shall  no  one  homeward  tread, 

*'  Till  he  bring  me  Freyia  to  share  my  bed." 

Away  flew  Lokc  ;  the  wing'd  robe  sounds,  30 

Ere  he  has  left  the  Jotunheim  bounds, 

And  ere  ho  has  reach'd  the  Asgard  grounds* 

At  Midgard  Thor  met  crafty  Loke, 

And  this  the  first  word,  that  he  spoke ; 

Have  you  your  errand  and  labour  done  ?  35 

Tell  from  aloft  the  course,  you  run. 

For,*  sitting,  oft  the  story  fails, 
"  And,  lying,  oft  the  lie  prevails."     (Loke  sung  ) 
"  My  labour  is  past,  mine  errand  I  bring; 
"  Thrym  has  thine  hammer,  ihe  giant  king ;  40 

"  With  it  shall  no  one  homeward  tread, 
*'  Till  he  bear  him  Freyia  to  share  his  bed." 
Their  way  to  lovely  Freyia  they  sped, 
And  this  the  first  word,  that  he  said : 
"  Now,  Freyia,  busk,t  as  a  blooming  bride  ;  45 

"  Together  we  must  to  Jotunheim  ride." 
Wroth  waxed  Frevia  with  ireful  look: 
All  Asgard's  hall  with  wonder  shook  ; 
Her  great  bright  necklace  started  wide. 
"  Well  may  ye  call  me  a  wanton  bride,  50 

"  If  I  with  ye  to  Jotunheim  ride." 


•  See  tlic  note  on  these  linea.  t  Busk,  dress. 
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The  Asi  did  all  to  council  crowd, 

The  Asiniae  all  talk'd  fast  and  loud ; 

This  they  debated,  and  this  they  sought, 

How  the  hammer  of  Thor  should  home  be  brought.       55 

Up  then  and  spoke  Heimdallar  free. 

Like  the  Vani,  wise  was  he ; 

«  Now  busk  we  Thor,  as  a  bride  so  fair; 

"  Let  him  that  great  bright  necklace  wear ; 

"  Round  him  let  ring  the  spousal  keys,  60 

«  And  a  maiden  kirtle*  hang  to  his  knees, 

«  And  on  his  bosom  jewels  rare  ; 

"  And  high  and  quaintly  braid  his  hair/' 

Wroth  waxed  Thor  with  godlike  pride  ; 

«  Well  may  the  Asi  me  deride,  65 

"  If  I  let  me  be  dight,t  as  a  blooming  bride." 

Then  up  spoke  Loke,  Laufeyia's  son ; 

«  Now  hush  thee,  Thor;  this  must  be  done : 

"  The  giants  will  straight  in  Asgard  reign, 

"  If  thou  thine  hammer  dost  not  regain."  70 

TTien  busk'd  they  Thor,  as  a  bride  so  fair, 

And  the  great  bright  necklace  gave  him  to  wear ; 

Round  him  let  ring  the  spousal  keys. 

And  a  maiden  kirtle  hang  to  his  knees, 

And  on  his  bosom  jewels  rare ;  75 

And  high  and  quaintly  braided  his  hair. 

Up  then  arose  the  crafty  Loke, 

Laufeyia's  son,  and  thus  he  spoke; 

"  A  servant  I  thy  steps  will  tend, 

"  Together  we  must  to  Jotunheim  wend.'*  80 

Now  home  the  goats  together  hie ; 

Yoked  to  the  axle  they  swiftly  fly. 

•  Kirtle,  a  woman's  garment.  t  Dight,  dressed,  adorned. 

N 
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The  mountains  shook,  the  earth  burn'd  red, 

As  Odin's  son  to  Jotnnheini  sped. 

Then  'J'hryni  the  king  of  the  Thursi  said  :  v^.*) 

"  Giants,  stand  up  ;  let  the  seats  be  spread; 

••'  BrinfT  Frevia  Niorder's  dau^jhter  down 

'•'  To  hliare  my  bed  from  Noatun. 

"  With  horns  all  gilt  each  coal-black  beast 

''Is  led  to  deck  the  giant's  feast ;  DO 

"  Large  wealth  and  jewels  have  I  stored  ; 

'■'  I  lack  but  Freyia  to  grace  my  board." 

Betimes  at  eviMiing  they  ap[)roacird, 

And  the  mantling  ale  tiie  giants  broacli'd. 

The  spouse  of  Silia  ate  alone  95 

Kight  salmons,  and  an  ox  full-grown, 

And  all  the  cates,  on  which  women  feed  ; 

And  drank  three  firkins  of  sparkling  mead. 

Then  Thrvm  the  kin»T  of  the  Thursi  said  : 

-'  \Vh(M'e  have  ye  bi^held  such  a  hungry  maid  ?  1 00 

"  Ne'er  saw  I  bride  so  keenly  feed, 

"  Nor  drink  so  deep  of  the  sparkling  mead." 

Then  forward  lent  the  crafty  Lokc, 

And  thus  the  giant  he  be>i)()ke  : 

"'  Nought  has  she  eat  for  eight  long  nights,  105 

''  So  did  she  lung  for  the  nuptial  rites/' 

lie  htoop'd  beneath  her  veil  to  kiss, 

But  he  started  the  lentrth  of  the  hall,  I  wiss. 

''  Why  are  the  looks  of  I'revia  so  dire? 

"  It  secnw,  as  her  eyeballs  glisten'd  with  fire."  110 

Then  forward  lent  the  crafty  Loke, 

And  thu>  tlic  iziant  he  bespoke: 

''  Nought  ha^  >he  <!ept  for  eight  long  niglits, 

**  >o  (111  -he  loni:  for  the  nuptial  lile^.*' 
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Then  in  the  giant's  sister  came,  115 

Who  dared  a  bridal  gift  to  claim ; 

"  Those  rings  of  gold  from  thee  I  crave, 

"  If  thou  wilt  all  my  fondness  have, 

"  All  my  love  and  fondness  have." 

Then  Thrym  the  king  of  the  Thursi  said  ;  120 

"  Bear  in  the  hammer  to  plight  the  maid  ; 

"  Upon  her  lap  the  bruizer  lay, 

"  And  firmly  plight  our  hands  and  fay."* 

The  Thunderer's  soul  smiled  in  his  breast, 

When  the  hammer  hard  on  his  lap  was  placed ;  125 

Thrym  ifirst  the  king  of  the  Thursi  he  slew, 

And  slaughter'd  all  the  giant  crew. 

He  slew  that  giant's  sister  old, 

Who  pray*d  for  bridal  gifts  so  bold. 

Instead  of  money  and  rings,  I  wot,  I'K) 

The  hammer's  bruises  were  her  lot 

Thus  Odin's  son  recovered  his  hammer. f 


•  F<iy,  faiUi.  t  Thut,  &c  Prose  in  the  original. 


NOTES. 

Mb.  Cottle  has  published,  what  he  calls  a  translation  of  this  ode, 
h«it  it  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  original.  Translations  made,  like 
Or.  Percy's,  by  a  person  quite  unacquainted  with  the  Icelandic  language, 
through  the  medium  of  a  Latin  prose  version,  cannot  be  expected  to 
represent  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  originals  :  but  Mr.  C.  has  not  even 
Uken  the  trouble  of  understanding  the  Latin ;  otherwise  he  never 
could  have  translated,  Ex  Noatunis,  "  M'liom  Noathima  calls  her 
"**5n;"   or,  IUic6  gigantes  Asgarduni  habitabunt,  "Know  the  Asgardi 
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Aons  shall  reii]^n  :'*  or,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  in  the  22d  stanza 
Tunc  profatus  est  Thryraus  Thursorum  dynaste?, 

"  Thursori  I  dynasts  of  this  sphere!" 
(Thor  began  approaehiup  near) 
and  in  the  20th,  Tunc  pjofatus  est  Lokius  LoveyicB  natus ;    "  Abdtine, 
Thore,  istorum  verboriim." 

"  Care  not  for  that,  Loveyia's  son !" 
Lok  in  quick  reply  begun. 

Ill  these  pajisages  Mr  C.  hsis  confounded  the  noininativei  genitive, 
accusative,  and  vocative  cn<ie8,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  Latin 
crrammur.  In  the  thirteenth  stanza  he  has  represented  Previa  as 
consenting  to  go  instead  of  refusing,  which  de>tr(»ys  the  sense  of  all 
that  follows. 

V.  I.  "  Thor."*  Thor  was  worshipped  by  the  Norwegians,  as  the 
most  powerful  of  tho  CJods.  His  favourite  weapon  was  a  hammer,  which 
was  siiaped  like  a  cmss.  The  following  passages  are  translated  from 
the  Swtilisli  in  Pering>kiokrs  ITplandic  monuments  relative  to  a  Runc- 
stoiic,  on  which  this  hanuner  is  represented.  "Johannes  Magnus 
<M)th.  Sveon.  Hist.  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  pag.  30.  and  his  brother  Olaus  Magni, 
lib.  3.  cap.  3.  pag.  100.  represent  Thor  with  a  sceptre  in  his  right 
hand,  and  twelve  stars  round  his  head.  Others  give  Thor  also  a 
cruoiform  thunderbolt  in  his  left  hand,  and  seven  stars  over  bis  head. 
Thor's  hanuner  is  (hscribed  in  the  Eddas  with  the  additional  name  of 
Tuiolner  ;  viz.  in  Sturleson's,  5:c.  it  may  be  seen,  that  Thor  the  »on  of 
Oil  in  amongst  hi«<  chattels  possessed  the  hammer  miolner,  which  the 
Riuithussi  and  mountain  sorcerers  knew  to  their  cost.  When  Thor 
<lri>ssed  hiinself,  he  took  the  hammer  miolner,  lifted  up  and  brandished 
it.  Thor  strutk  tlu'  hammer  ai;ainst  the  head  of  the  giant  Skrymner  ; 
another  time  Tiior  threw  the  haiumer  after  Yme  the  sorcerer,  and  bn)ke 
his  hejid,  \e." 

"  The  mark  of  the  hammer  with  its  handle  upon  the  Runestone  at 
Rdhy  is  seven  spans,  as  tiie  length  of  a  moderate  sceptre  requir«?s. 
The  ancient  inljiibitunts  of  this  country  did  not  use  a  sceptre  with 
lilies,  but  with  a  cross  upon  it,  or  like  the  trident  of  Neptune.  The 
shape  of  TliorV  hammer  in  the  time  of  paganism  was  exactly  a  ci-oss  ; 
for  when  king  Hacon  sacrificed  with  tlie  Heathens  in  Norway,  and  wa« 
fon;ed  to  drink  out  of  the  offering  cup,  he  niatle  the  Christian  sign  of 
the  cross  before  liis  mouili  ;  but  this  was  interpreted  by  his  heathen 
subjeet'i,   as   if  \\v   ha«l   nr.ule   the   sign   of    Tiior's   hammer   l>efore    his 
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mouth,  and    so    made   the    holy  libation    to  the    God    Thor.     The 
kind's    governors    and    ministers    had    formerly    permission    to     use 
the  representation  of  Thor's  hammer  or  a  cross,  to  shew   the  might 
and  power  entrusted  tu  them.      In  former  times,  when   the  people 
were  convened  by  the  king  to  the  public  assembly  and  court  of  judica- 
ture, the  hammer  of  Thor  was  used  amongst  the  Heathens  for  sign 
and  summons;    but,  when  they  became   Christians,  a  cross  of  wood 
was  adopted   in  its  stead,  which   was  sent  round  the  villages.     See 
Angr.  Jon.  lib.  1.  Rerum  Island,  c.  7.  and  Stephan.  in  Sax.  Oram. 
p.  250."     PeringskiolcCa  Uplandic  Monuments,  Stockh,  n\0.  pag.  255. 
Thor  is  stated  in  the  Edda  (G'6ranson*s  edition,  p.  22.)  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Odin,  and  Jorth,  the  earth,  who  was  his  own  daughter  by  his 
wife  Frigga. 
V.  4.  **  T/ie  son  of  earth"    Jardar  bur,  one  of  Thor's  appellations. 
V.  6.  "  Loke"    The  son  of  Laufey  or  I.aufeyia,  was  one  of  the  A  si. 
V.  9.  "  Freyia,**    The  daughter  of  Niorder  of  the  nation  of  the  Vani. 
**  Tha  er  Niordur  var  meth  Vonom,  &c."    t.  e.  "  Whilst  Niorder  was 
amongst  the  Vanii  he  had  espoused  his  sister;    for  that  was  according 
to  their  law.     Frey  and  Freyia  were  their  children.      But   amongst 
the   Asl  it  was  forbidden   to  marry  such  near  relations."     Ynylinga 
Saga,  c  4. 

V.  16.  **  Asgard.'*  As-gard  means  the  abode  of  the  Asi  or  Asiatics, 
who  were  the  countrymen  of  Odin.  Suhm  in  his  Historic  af  Danmark 
(▼.  1.  p.  17.)  considers,  that  there  were  three  Odins.  The  first,  son 
of  Bor  of  the  nation  of  the  Asi,  who  dwelt  in  the  old  Asgard  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanais,  introduced  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  and  after  his 
death  was  deified  by  his  countrymen.  The  second,  son  of  Heremod 
a  descendant  of  the  old  Odin,  fied  before  Darius  at  the  time  of  his 
expedition  against  the  Scythians,  built  the  new  Asgard  near  the  Duna, 
and  inhabited  the  country  between  that  river  and  the  Veisscl;  and 
from  thence  passed  over  into  Sweden,  and  waged  war  against  all  the 
Jotuns,  who  would  not  acknowledge  him  to  be  their  God  and  the 
offsfpring  of  the  Sun.  Lastly,  the  third  Odin,  son  of  Fridleif,  who 
came  from  old  Asj^ard  about  50  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
stopped  some  time  at  the  new  Asgard,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to 
Sweden,  where  he  dwelt  at  Sigtuna,  and  built  a  temple  at  Upsala, 
which  became  his  principal  residence.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  that  Upsal  itself  is  sometimes  called  Asgard;  and  the  name 
might  be  applied  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Asiatics,  in  whatever  country 
they  sojourned.     In  his  observations  on  Saxo  Gramniaticus,  which  are 
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printed  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  his  Sanile^Ic  skrifter,  Suhm  i^  con- 
tented Willi  two  Odins.  The  follosvinij  passage,  which  attempts  a 
Pdliifion  of  some  of  the  diffieiilties  that  occur  in  the  Northern  my- 
tholoiiv,  is  tran^late<l  from  thence.  "  It  was  not  difficult  for  Odin  to 
Hiiike  the  proj;ress,  whiih  he  did  in  the  North  ;  for  he  gave  ont,  that 
he  and  hi?  coinpfnjion«i  were  tiie  very  Gods,  who  were  already  wor- 
»lni»I»ed  there.  Fur  this  mnst  be  observed,  that  1  icckon  more  than 
vue  Odin.  Suxo  hiin>c'lf  speaks  in  this  place  of  a  Mit-Odin,  that 
is  II  middle  Odin,  from  which  we  may  conclude,  tliat  he  believed,  there 
were  three.  But  I  h'^'ld,  that  not  more  than  two  are  necessary.  The 
first  inhabitants  of  the  North  came  undoubtedly  out  of  Asia,  from  the 
countries  situated  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  lliat 
is"  the  reason,  that  the  name  Aser  is  found  in  our  old  histories,  and 
the  last  Odin  jmproi)crh  took  the  name  of  As.  Whether  some  men, 
called  Odin,  Thor,  and  -^o  forth,  were  amongst  the  first,  1  shall  not 
attempt  to  say;  but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  by  Thor  ivas  understood 
the  ^up^eme  Deity,  and  by  Odin  the  Sun.  The  last  Odin,  whetlier  he 
bore  that  name  before,  or  adopted  it  after  his  arriral,  sometimes  gave 
himself  out  to  be  the  Diity  Odin,  and,  as  he  was  the  most  eminent  of 
his  i»arty,  sometimes  also  to  be  the  first  and  supreme  God.  Perhaps 
at  tlie  conjmeneemtnt  he  met  with  people,  who  were  acquainted  vritli 
the  (iud  Odin  only  ;  lor  otherwise  it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  him 
to  have  called  hims-elf  Thor ;  but,  when  he  had  once  established 
himself  as  Oilin,  it  was  necessary  to  adhere  to  that.  Hence  sprung 
the  dixersitv  of  notions  in  our  mvthoh)|iv  :  for  Odin  induced  some  to 
believe,  that  he  was  the  suj)rcme  God  ;  some  on  the  contrary  cuuld  not 
be  brouuht  to  tliis,  but,  as  his  exploits  were  great  in  war,  they  conceived, 
that  lie  was  the  God  of  battle,  which  others  thought  to  be  either 
Tlior,  or  T\  r.  But  some  held  him  in  such  abhorrence,  that  they 
considered  him  as  a  God  indeed,  (for  they  iiad  felt  his  might  too  much 
to  deny  this;  but  as  a  wicked  God;  and  they  reckoned,  that  he  was  the 
evil,  ami  Tijor  on  the  other  hand  the  }j:ood  being.  The  seat  of  Thor 
was  principally  in  Norway,  where  it  does  not  seem  that  the  arms  of 
Odin  made  great  progress.  The  true  seat  of  Odin  was  in  Sweden. 
Before  his  time,  according  to  my  opinion,  the  great  northern  peninsula 
and  it*  inliabitanis  had  no  special  name  amongst  the  natives  them- 
5el\es,  exctjjtinu,  that  the  northern  division  was  call  Nor-riget,  or  the 
north  kingdom,  and  the  southern  l?yd-riget,  or  the  south  kingdom; 
from  wiiieli  iIm  nanu  ?  N(u\(uia,  Norvegi,  Normanni,  Suionia,  Suiones, 
arc  d(  rJM.d  ;    wlunti    Noriu',  ci  i  uptl\  Nerigon,  is  found  in  I'liny,  and 
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Saiones  in  Tacitus.  The  large  ami  tall  people  arc  culled  in  our  language 
Riser,  from  which  perhaps  the  Kussians  acquired  their  name;  Jetter, 
which  according  to  different  pronunciations  was  changed  to  Jyder, 
Gauter,  Geater,  and  Gother;  (by  which  last  name  a  German  nation 
near  the  Baltic,  introduced  by  the  last  Odin,  was  particularly  called  in 
ancient  time^)  and  Kio^mper,  which  the  Romans  changed  into  Cimbri 
or  Kirobri.  It  is  certain,  that  our  old  history  and  mythology  has  been 
very  much  perplexed  by  confounding  the  elder  Odin  and  Thor  with 
the  latter."    Suhmg  samlede  skrifter^  11,  140. 

I  have  subjoiued  an  extract  from  the  old  Icelandic  Rymbcglu,  in 
which  Odin  is  called  the  son  of  Thor,  whereas  in  the  Edda  Thor  is  the 
son  of  Odin.  "  Upphaf  allra  frasagna  i  Norraenne  tungu  theirra,"  &c. 
t.  €,  "  All  the  accounts  in  the  northern  tongue,  which  adhere  to  truth, 
commence  at  the  time,  when  the  Turks  and  Asiatics  settled  in  the 
north;  whence  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  language,  which  we 
call  Northern,  came  with  them  here  luto  the  North,  and  spread  over 
Saxony,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  Norway,  and  some  parts  of  England. 
The  leader  of  these  people  was  Odin  the  son  of  Thor ;  he  had  many 
sons.  Many  tmce  their  descent  from  Odin  ;  he  established  his  sons 
in  the  country,  and  made  them  rulers  over  it.  One  of  his  sons  was 
named  SkioUdur,  who  took  to  himself  the  land,  now  called  Denmark  ; 
bot  at  that  time  those  lands,  which  the  Asiatics  inhabited,  were  culled 
the  lands  of  the  Gods,  and  the  nation  the  people  or  race  of  the  Gods. 
Boundaries  were  fixed  between  SkioUdur  and  his  brother  Ingfreir,  who 
dwelt  in  the  kingdom  now  called  Sweden.  Odin  and  his  sons  were 
very  wise  and  deeply  learned,  beautiful  in  countenance,  and  mighty 
in  strength.  Many  others  of  their  race  were  men  of  great  eminence 
with  various  perfections;  and  the  people  took  some  of  them  to 
worship  and  believe  in,  and  called  them  their  Gods."  Rymbegla, 
3.  I.  p.  316. 

Having  mentioned  the  various  countries,  in  which  was  spoken  the 
ancient  language,  now  called  the  Icelandic,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
add  the  following  translation  of  a  passage  in  Baron  Holberg's  reign  of 
king  Canute  concerning  its  prevalence  in  England.  ''  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  various  languages  were  used  in  Great  Britain  from  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  English  tongue,  or  that  which  was 
spoken  by  the  Angli,  differed  very  little  from  the  Danish,  because  the 
Angll  came  from  Jutland,  on  which  account  their  language  was  also 
called  by  ancient  writers  Cimbric  or  Gothic.  This  language  was  spoken 
in  the  provinces,  which  lay  north  of  the  river  Thames,  as  the  Saxon  was 
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in  the  south.  Although  they  differed  from  each  other,  yet  the  di8tinc<* 
tion  was  not  so  great,  but  that  each  of  them  could  be  understood  by  botb 
nations,  the  Angli  and  the  Saxons.  These  languages  flourished  together 
in  tlie  country,  till  the  heptarchy  was  abolished  and  the  seven  small 
kingdoms  united ;  for  then  the  Saxon  began  to  prevail  together  with 
the  Saxon  kings,  and  tlie  English  or  Danish  fell  gradually  into  disuse. 
But  afterwards,  when  a  new  swarm  of  Danes  established  themselves 
in  the  country,  the  Danish  came  into  use  again,  although  it  was  not  the 
same,  which  the  Angli  or  South  Jutlanders  had  brought  with  them  ; 
so  tiiat  there  may  be  reckoned  three  distinct  tongues  besides  the  British 
or  Welsh  language,  namely  the  English  or  Old  Danish,  the  Saxon,  and 
ilie  New  Danish,  which  last  was  principally  spoken  in  Northumberland, 
East  Anglia,  and  Mercia,  of  which  the  Danes  had  gained  possession. 
At  last,  as  the  Danish  was  the  language  of  the  court  under  Canute  the 
great  and  his  two  successors,  the  other  provinces,  even  the  West  Saxons, 
were  forced  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  Danish  dialect  then  in  fashion ; 
so  that  the  old  West  Saxon  tongue  was  corrupted  by  the  Danish,  as  we 
now  see  the  Danish  corrupted  and  likely  to  be  completely  changed  by 
the  (iennan,  which  is  at  present  the  court  language  of  the  country.  For 
the  court  is  the  principal  school  for  language,  as  all  affect  to  speak  the 
same,  or  at  least  attempt  to  introduce  words  or  expressions  from  it  into 
the  gOMcral  tongue.  So  it  happened  with  the  Danish  under  the  three 
Danish  kings  :  hut  when  their  rule  had  ended,  and  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor acceded  to  the  throne,  the  Saxon  became  the  language  of  the 
court  again,  until  William  the  Conqueror  gained  possession  of  England, 
and  introduced  the  Norman  tongue,  which  was  a  mixture  of  Danish  and 
French.  The  English  of  the  present  day  is  a  composition  of  all  these 
languages."  llolberga  Dnnnemarks  riges  Histoire,  1,  150.  Odin,  or 
Woden,  the  Valfcuhir,  or  father  of  slaughter,  was  the  sword-god,  and, 
when  conversant  amongst  men,  was  the  supposed  incarnation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  sword.  Tliis  sword-g(xl  was  the  object  of  very  extensive  wor- 
sliip  from  the  most  remote  antitpiity.  The  immolation  of  victims  to  the 
sword-idol  by  the  Scythians  is  minutely  described  by  Herodotus  the 
father  of  profane  hi^to^y,  and  the  worship  of  the  same  under  the  title 
of  Acinaces,the  scymitar,by  the  Metles  is  notorious.  Nor  is  the  identity 
of  the  Greek  Enyaliusor  Ares  and  the  Roman  Mars  with  the  sword-god 
less  certain.  We  are  tolil  by  Josephus  that  the  sword  of  Enyalius  the 
war-god  was  carried  by  the  priests  «ho  fle<i  from  the  destruction  of 
Babylon,  to  the  temple  of  Enyo  the  war-goddess,  at  Comana.  in  Cap- 
padocia,  and   fieorge  the  rappadocian  pretended   to  j)ossess  it  in  h« 
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grew  unfitM-  his  liuiid,  and  one  of  his  feet  begot  a  son  with  the  other. 
The  hoar  frost  rneltod,  and  the  cow  (lidumla  grew  from  it,  and  she 
feuckled  Yiiiir.  She  licked  the  hoar  frost  on  the  stones,  and  on  the  first 
day  the  hair  of  a  man,  on  the  second  his  head,  on  the  third  the  whole 
man,  named  Bur,  arose.  He  was  the  father  of  Bor,  (Boreas)  whose 
wife  was  Helzia  daiiji^hter  of  the  Jotun  Rauldorn.  Tliey  had  three  sons, 
Odin,  Vili  and  Ve.  These  slew  Ymir,  and  the  earth,  sea,  mountains, 
meatlows,  and  iicaven,  were  niade  of  his  flesh,  sweat,  bones,  hair,  and 
head,  and  midgard  of  his  eyehrows.  From  two  trees  they  created  Askr 
and  Emla,  the  progenitors  of  the  people  who  dwelt  first  in  Midgard,  and 
afterwards  in  Asgard. 

V.  14.  It  is  remarkable,  thut  silver  is  here  mentioned,  as  preferable 
to  gold,  and  I  believe  intentionally;  for  gold  is  frequently  spoken  of  by 
the  old  Icelandic  poets,  and  silver  very  i*arely.  Suhm  (Hist,  af  JJanm, 
1.  119)  observes,  tliat  many  utensils  of  gold  have  been  dug  out  of  the 
earth  in  tlie  nf)rtliern  countries,  but  verv  few  of  silver. 

V.  17.  •'  Jotunhciin:'  V.  11).  "  Thunsi:'  The  situation  of  Jotunheim 
is  suppo-^ed  to  have  been  north-east  of  the  Baltic,  and  to  have  extended 
from  the  White  Sea  even  to  the  noith-wcstem  coast  of  Norway,  where 
Ilelgeland  was  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  this  race.  They  were  indiscri- 
minately called  by  the  names  of  Jotni,  or  Ja?ter,  and  Tlmrsi,  Riser, 
Kliemjier,  {which  in  fact  is  the  plural  of  the  old  English  word  Kemp 
and  Keniperye  njan,  a  soldier,  in  Latin,  Cimbri),  and  several  others 
expressive  of  their  size  and  fen)city.  Angrim  Jonas,  who  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  gigantic  bulk  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  north 
before  the  time  of  Odin,  is  very  desirous  of  establishing  their  descent 
from  the  Canaanites,  who  were  routed  by  Joshua,  which  he  has  laboured 
at  length  to  jjrove  in  the  first  book  of  his  Crymogiea.  After  enumerating 
the  most  cons})icuou3  giants  o^  the  north,  (the  last  of  whom,  fifteen 
cubits  hi_;li,  is  !?ai<l  to  have  been  killed  by  king  Magnus  Erichson  in 
11^38)  to  shew  how  wide  they  extended  in  earlier  times  he  continues, 
"  Adde,  quod  provincia  cpiicdam  Xorvegiit  sen  FinmarkicB  contermina 
Uisaland  (^id  est,  gigantum  terra,  nam  en  rise  et  rese  gigantem  siguificat) 
anti(piitus  dicta  est;  a  qua  non  longe  abest  Jbtum  heimar,  id  est,  gi- 
gantum habitatio  ;  (undc  etiamnum  en  Jret  gigas  dicitur)  ut  nihil  dicani 
de  J(»tuni]and,  quo  nomine  nostratibus  dicebatur  olim,  quae  hodie 
\C(Miur  Jutland,  et  con)i»luribus  etiam  Cimbrorum  terra  scu  Chcrsoncsus; 
ci)  qun(|ue  nomine  facto  a  Kemper,  id  est,  gigantibus  pugnantibus." 
Cnjnuxju  I,  p.  4*2.  Schoning,  who  completely  agrees  with  Angrim  Jonas 
a^  to  tlir  re  till y  of  iheir  immmse  size,  rejects  the  idea  of  their  coming 
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juto  the  north  from  Canaan  ;  for  which  hidced  there  is  no  ground,  but 
the  similar ity  of  their  bulk,  and  the  letter  th  in  their  language,  which 
i#  supposed  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin.  Schbning  reckons,  that  they  were 
descendants  of  the  Thussuget®,  which  he  considers  to  be  compounded 
from  Thursi  •  or  Thussi  (for  they  are  sometimes  called  Hrim-thussi  or 
cold  Thussi)  and  Jotner  or  Jeter ;  and  supposes  them  to  have  been  first 
driven  from  their  old  habitations  at  the  time  of  the  famous  expedition 
of  Darius  against  the  Scythians,  and  to  have  been  originally  connected 
with  the  tribes,  which  Odin  is  said  to  have  afterwards  led  to  the  same 
countries  In  consequence  of  the  violence  of  Mithridates,  and  to  hare 
spoken  the  same  language.  See  ScKoninga  nordiske  folkes  oprindehe, 
p.  157.  It  is  certainly  probable,  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  north 
may  have  been  of  superior  strength  and  stature,  accustomed,  as  they 
must  have  been,  from  the  rugged  nature  of  the  climate  and  country,  to 
a  hardy  and  fearless  life,  and  at  the  time  of  their  first  establishment 
amply  supplied  with  animal  food  to  encrease  their  bulk,  and  enable  them 
to  contend  with  the  severity  of  the  seasons.  When  Odin  invaded  the 
same  regions  with  a  second  horde  of  settlers,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
resolved  to  exterminate  those,  whom  he  could  not  subdue,  or  win  over 
to  his  party  ;  and  he  might  therefore  have  represented  them  to  his 
fullowers  as  miscreated  monsters  and  sorcerers.  AH  the  accounts  of 
their  enormous  stature,  which  probably  had  some  foundation,  would  be 
naturally  exaggerated  by  their  opponents. 

V.22.  *'  Alfi.'*  The  Edda  of  Snorro  gives  the  following  account 
of  Alf  helm,  and  its  inhabitants,  who  were  inferior  to  the  Asi  or  Gods, 
and  held  the  rank  of  secondary  divinities;  and  from  their  name  is  de- 
rived our  word  Elf.  The  Latin  writers  have  thought  proper  to  call 
them  Fauni,  from  a  prevailing  desire  of  identifying  the  Roman  and 
ScandinavisLO  mythology.     ''Sa  er  thar  stadr,"  &c.    i.  e. ''There  is  a 

•  I  cannot  trace  these  people  in  other  languages.  Thursi  seems  iden- 
tical with  Turci  or  Turks,  and  Thussi  might  be  thought  connected  with 
Thuscia  and  Thusci,  the  old  names  of  Etruria  and  the  Tuscans.  Some 
persons  have  derived  Thuscia  from  the  Greek  thuo,  I  sacrifice ;  and  it 
may  be  here  observed,  that  the  murderous  immolators  of  the  East  seem 
to  have  derived  the  name  of  Thug  from  that  verb,  throwing  away  the 
reduplication  thukat  I  have  sacrificed,  and  in  a  dialect  which  aspirated 
the  k,  the  thing  sacrificed  would  be  thug^menon.  The  Latin  word  thus, 
for  incense,  belongs  to  the  same  ancient  root. 
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p'ace,  which  i*  calleti  Alfheim  ;  there  dwell  a  people  bight  Liosalfar  or 
Lizht  Alfs  :  but  the  Dauckalfar  or  Dark  Alfs  inhabit  uuder  groand,  and 
tliey  are  unlik^^  the  oiheis  in  appearance,  and  still  more  unlike  in  fact. 
Tlie  Lijiht  A!fs  are  whiter  in  appearance,  than  the  Sun  ;  but  the  Dark 
Alf?  mure  swarthy,  than  pitch."  Gi'»ransso7is  EddOy  p.  34.  Tlie  Alfi 
are  assi-rt^-*!  to  have  been  a  tribe  related  to  the  A«i,  and  to  have  inhabited 
the  provir.ce  of  Biihu*,  a  part  of  Norway  now  beloneinfj  to  Sweden. 
Th»  y  wtro  evidently  a  tribe  of  the  Asiatic  y)eople  who  burst  into  Europe, 
and  ^ve  ha\e  a  sin.i'ar  acer>unt  of  while  and  black  Huns;  and  indeed 
the  similarity  of  h.ib:ts  a^lon£^^t  the  Alai.s  who  were  fair,  and  their 
swarthy  iiei^).K>irs  the  Huns  was  so  crreat,  that  they,  or  any  subordinate 
tribes  am. :. j>t  thtin,  mijht  ha\e  b<  en  naturallv  classed  tojjether  in 
ihi?  inaiiiAr  by  the  p^iple  wliom  they  attacked  in  concert.  Tlie  second 
chapter  «•!'  Hervar.ir  SaiTa.  ca'.'s  the  Asiatic  invaders  of  the  North  under 
OMin,  Tiirkiar,  which  is  dcvidtdly  Turcs,  and  I  apjirehend  it  det^ignated 
tie  Huns  u:.<ler  Attilj.  ar.cl  it  trivt-s  reason  to  suppose  that  Thursir  were 
tht  >jine  p-  I'p'.e. 

V.  *JT.  "  F:t^i''u."  Rausiom.  It  is  not  known  exactly,  what  this 
niea>L:rt  i>  ;  th.»"ij:h  pro^ibiy  m'lrh  more,  than  a  fathom:  but  the  pre- 
cise lUpth  is  0*  v.v  in^y»  rtaLce. 

V.  ;vV  *'  Mi.'^i^ii"    The   bcundarv  between  the  Asi  and  Jotuna   or 

•  ■ 

uiant-.     The  !*>!".  wi:.i:   ;-.ccoi::  t  of  it    is  Liivt-n  in  the  Edda  of  Snorro. — 
*'  Kriijlott  tr  i  r:l  .""  xo.  /.  e.  Tlc  eartli   is  circular,  and  a  deep  sea  lies 
n.i::d  it  :  ar.d  on  il.e  ^h.^rts  they  ,ih<:  sons  of  Bor,  viz.  Odin,  Vili,  al)tl 
Vt    jaM  a  h.ibita:;.>n  to  the   giants;  but  in  frcnt  withiu  the  earth  tbey 
uiAui  a  tc\>:.  ar.iii'.st  t'.e  attacks  of  the  iriants,  and  for  this  purjxise  they 
usid  tt  e  t.\e^  rnvs  o\   Yme.   and  calKd  the  town  Mid^ard.     They  cast 
hi>  br.iins  into  the  air.  anii  ni.ule   t:;e  clouds  of  them  ;  as  is  here  stated  : 
0{  Vr.u's  fit  sh  was  the  earth  created, 
Ot'L.s  s«tat  tl.e  s-a.  liie  hiils  oi  his  bones, 
Ti.e  ir.ea-l.'ws  of  l.is  hair,  and  of  liis  head  the  heaven, 
A::  1  I'f  hi-i  eyeVr.  \^s  tl.e  Mi'he  (iuds  made 
MidiTard  I'or  the  sons  of  men,  and  of  his  brains 
Wiff  all  tl.f  liard- tempered  clouds  created. 
When   tl.e   sons   oi  Bor  \>alktd   on   the   sea  >trand,  they  found   two 
trct*.  and  of  tl^M-  thty  l\rmt<i   mankind.      The  first  pa\e  breath,  the 
seC-  iid  hfi.  the  th.ni   hiarin«'   and  si^lit  ;    and  the  man  was  called  Askr 
and    the    w.'n.an    Knila.       Vw  m   them    sj^rung    mankind,   to    whom    a 
habitation  was  civtn  under  Midjiard.     Aftt-r  that  the\  made  Asgard  in 
the   mi'ldlt   o\  tl.»    \^"r!d.     There  dwtlt  Odin,  and   the  race  of  those 
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from  whom  our  race  is  descended."     G'6rans»oni  Edda,  p.  20.     See 
also  SchSining*  norduhe  follie$  oprindeUe,  p.  101,  &c. 
V.  37,  and  38.    "  Opt  titiaDda  saagor  am  fallaz. 

Ok  liggiandi  I'ygi  um  bellir." 
These  lines  are  translated  literally.     It  is  probably  an  old  proverbial 
saying,  and  seems  to  mean,  that,  if  Loke  waited  till  be  sat  down,  he 
might  forget  half  bis  story ;  and,  if  he  waited  till  he  had  slept  a)K>n  it, 
he  would  probably  invent  a  false  one. 

V.  63.  "  AsinuB:*  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Asi. 
V.  56.  "  Heimdallar."  Literally,  Heimdallar,  the'  whitest  of  the 
Asi.  He  was  the  son  of  Odin,  from  whom  he  received  the  kingdom 
of  Scania.  "  Heimdallar  was  called  the  white  God ;  he  is  great  and 
holy ;  he  was  the  fon  of  nine  virgins,  all  fitters.  He  is  the  sentinel  of 
the  Oods,  and  sits  at  the  extremity  of  heaven  to  guard  the  bridge 
against  the  mountain-giants.  He  requires  less  sleep  than  a  bird ;  he 
sees  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day,  a  hundred  miles  (rasta,  measure 
uncertain)  before  him  ;  he  hears  the  grass  gprow  on  the  earth,  and  the 
wool  on  the  flocks,  and  every  thing  that  sounds.  He  has  a  trumpet, 
which  is  called  Giallarhom,  and  its  blast  is  heard  throughout  the 
world."  See  Goranssons  Edda,  j?.  44.  This  probably  meant,  that  he 
was  the  God  of  light,  which  springs  from  the  nine  heavens  or  worlds, 
as  they  are  numbered  in  Yafthrudnismal,  ''  nio  kom  ec  heima  fyr 
niflbel  nedan."  t.  e.  I  have  visited  nine  worlds  above  the  abyss  of 
he!l. 

V.  57.  "  Font."  The  Van!  were  a  nation,  who  dwelt  near  the 
river  Tanais,  which  in  the  old  northern  tongue  was  called  the  Yana, 
and  they  extended  towards  the  Volga.  See  YtigJ.  Sag.  c.  1.  Before 
the  emigration  of  Odin  a  long  war  had  been  carried  on  between  the 
Vani  and  their  neighbours  the  Asi,  which,  after  a  dubious  contest, 
terminated  in  peace  and  exchange  of  hostages.  Niorder  and  his  son 
Frey  were  hostages  from  the  Vani,  and  they  accompanied  Odin  into  the 
north.  See  Yngl,  Sag,  c  4.  The  Vani  had  the  character  of  superior 
wisdom  and  learning,  as  appears  also  in  Scirnis-fdr  in  the  old  Edda, 
where  Gerdur  asks  Scirner,  whether  he  comes  from  the  Alfl,  the  Asi,  or 
the  wise  Vani.  "  Hvat  er  that  A'ifa,  ne  A'sa  sona,  ne  vissa  Vana  ?" 
The  same  epithet  is  applied  to  them  in  Vafthrudnismul.  Schoning 
reckons,  that  they  were  a  Grecian  colony,  and  on  this  account  superior 
to  their  neighbours  in  learning.  See  N,  F.  OprindeUey  p.  268.  I1ie 
assertion   above  mentioned,   in  Ynglinga  Saga,  that  they  were  dis- 
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tirj'iui'.lH'd  aiJion''>t  the  Asiatic  tribe*  of  the  North  bv  the  leyralitv 
oC  marriage  between  a  bn)ther  and  sister  amongst  them,  is  decisive 
against  their  being  (Jreeks.     The  name  seeing  to  point  to  the  Vaniliiis. 

V.  no.  It  was  customarv  to  liang  the  kevs  to  the  waist  of  the  bride, 
to  shew,  that  the  management  of  tlie  honsehold  was  intrusted  to  her. 

V.  8*2.  '•  Thor  possesses  two  goats  and  a  chariot;  the  goals  are 
called  TangmfMter  and  Tangsnir  (or  Tangrisner).  When  he  goes  to 
Jotnnheim,  Thor  diives  the  chariot,  which  is  drawn  by  them  ;  and  on 
that  account  lie  Is  culled  Auko-Thor."     See  Goranssona  EddUij  p.  38. 

V.  88.  '*  Nnritun."  The  habitation  of  N'iorder.  See  Goranssom 
KddOjp.  40.      Ynfjl.  Satj.  c'j.  and  Grimnisnial,  st.  10. 

V.Ol.  *^* Jpirrli!"  In  the  original  menia,  necklaces  or  bracelets. 
It  means  the  gold  and  jewels  taken  in  battle  from  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy,  and  perhaps  had  some  reference  to  the  celebrated  necklace 
of  Fieyia.  Rings  scorn  to  ha\e  been  used  amongst  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  north  fur  nionev.  In  the  lamentation  of  Sterkader  he 
calls  himself  Ilringa  vana,  without  rings  ;  by  which  he  means  without 
money.  The  same  connexion  between  rings  and  money  may  l)e  observed 
ill  this  ode,  where  the  giant's  sister  asks  for  rings,  and  in  the  last  stanzH 
it  is  sairl,  that  she  received  blows  instead  of  rings  and  money.  Baugr,  a 
ring,  which  is  the  same  as  the  French  word  bague,  is  also  use*!  to  express 
money  in  Icelandic.  See  I{ticonartndl,a.i\i\  Orkncybiga  Sagajp.\TAS. 
Tlu'y  seem  to  have  been  universally  worn  by  warriors,  and  of  course 
formed  a  ralual»le  part  of  the  booty.  A  very  curious  account  of  the 
icrrulations,  under  which  the  spoil  was  divided,  is  found  in  the  thirty- 
I'ightli  chapter  of  Ilirdskraa,  from  which  the  following  passage  is 
translatcil.  "  Xow  shall  it  be  told,  how  the  spoil  shall  be  divide<i 
after  liallle,  if  God  gives  both  victory  and  booty.  This  is  the  ancient 
eustoiii  of  the  kiri'^  anrl  the  Hirkibeins,  to  make  a  full  tithe  of  all  the 
pliiiuhr,  and  not  withdraw  any  thing.  First  shall  they  blow  to  council, 
in  whate\er  j)lace  may  >eem  best.  The  standard  bearer  shall  carry 
till-  kin'4's  standard  there,  and  let  make  a  circular  enclosure,  and  tlie 
standard  shall  be  placed  in  the  middle.  This  is  the  ancient  form  i>f 
word-  ;  "  What  bcarest  thou  to  the  s])ear?"  Hvery  man  shall  bear  to 
the  >pear,  wliattiver  booty  he  has  got,  and  swear,  that  he  has  not 
>ecret(.(l  any  thing,  and  knows  nut,  that  any  other  has.  Twelve  men, 
whom  the  king  names  ti»  <li\  ide  the  plunder,  shall  separate  all,  that  is 
broiivrht  to  the  s])i  ar,  fii>t  into  halves,  then  into  quarters,  and  after- 
wards each   (juarter  a,_ain   into  halves.      Ihit  those  of  the  principal  men 
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and  pilots,  whom  the  king  names,  shall  divide  the  whole  cuite  first  into 
balres,  and  then  into  qaarters.  Then  shall  lots  be  laid  in  the  bosoms 
of  eaeh  quarter ;  and  they  shall  chase  firsti  whose  lot  comes  up  first ; 
and  so  every  one,  as  his  lot  falls,  till  each  man  shall  have  got  his 
share."  And  in  the  same  chapter;  "  It  is  the  custom  of  the  court  not 
to  despoil  a  dead  body,  but  to  'leave  on  it  both  shirt  and  breeches. 
Yet  it  is  right  to  take  silver,  if  there  is  any  upon  it.  But  whoever 
strips  a  body  more,  than  aforesaid,  shall  be  fined  as  follows,"  &c.  See 
Hird-»kraa,  p.  286. 

The  Birkibeins  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  seven  Inst  chapters  of  Heim- 
i&kringla)  were  a  miscellaneous  banditti,  who  first  made  their  appenraufe 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Magnus  Erlingson  in  the 
twelfth  century  under  the  auspices  of  Eystcim  (or  Augustin),  a  supposed 
son  of  king  Eysteim,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Norway.  Being 
overpowered  by  the  natives  in  the  northern  parts  of  Norway,  which 
thej  had^ pillaged,  they  betook  themselves  to  the  woods  and  desert 
places ;  where  they  clothed  themselves  with  the  bark  of  trees,  from 
which  their  name  was  derived. 

V.  96.  "  The  tpouseof  Sifia,"  Thor.  "  In  the  northern  hemiiiphere 
Thor  espoused  a  prophetess,  whose  name  was  Sibil;  but  we  cull  her 
Sif."  See  Goranasons  Edda,  p,  5.  Thor  was  at  all  times  extremely 
voracious.  In  Hymis-qvida,  where  he  is  also  called  the  spouse  of  Sifia, 
he  eats  two  oxen  for  supper. 

"  A't  Sifiarr  verr,  athr  sofa  geugi, 
Binn  med  auUo  eyxn  tva  Hy'mis."  St,  15. 

V.  108.  Sandvlg,  who  has  translated  this  ode  into  Danish,  appears  to 
me  to  have  misunderstood  this  line,  in  which  he  makes  Thor  start, 
instead  of  Thrym.  ''Thor  sprang  langs  udaf  den  lange  sal."  p.  100. 
In  the  original  it  is  hann,  he,  and  it  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Thrym  on  discovering  the  savage  countenance  of  Thor  under 
the  veil. 

V.  126.  "  Slaughtered"  In  the  Icelandic, lamdi :  whence  the  vulgar 
word,  to  lam,  which  is  still  in  use. 

V.  130.  &  131.     "  Hon  skell  um  hlaut  fur  skill  inga. 

En  haugg  hamars  fur  hringa  fibld.*' 
'*  She  got  blows  instead  of  skillings,  (a  coin  nearly  answering  to  a  half- 
penny) and  strokes  of  the  hammer  instead  of  many  rings."    This  seems 
to  be  the  origin  of  our  old  proverb,  "  to  get  more  kicks  than  halfpence." 
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THE   DESCENT   OF  ODIN. 


1803. 

The  Gods  did  all  to  council  crowd. 
The  Goddesses  talk'd  fast  and  loud ; 
And  this  the  theme  of  their  debate, 
If  Haider's  dreams  were  big  with  fate. 
Heavy  the  hero  slept  and  deep,  5 

Joy  seem'd  to  vanish  in  his  sleep ; 
To  mystic  shrines  the  giants  press, 
And  ask,  if  this  bodes  new  distress. 
The  shrines  have  said,  that  Uller's*  friend, 
The  loveliest,  to  death  must  tend:  10 

rVigga  and  Suafnerf  grieving  hear. 
And  Ciods  debate  with  anxious  fear ; 
They  stnd,  and  sue  all  things  to  seal 
The  peace  with  oaths  for  Haider's  weal : 
All  nature  swore  to  hold  from  strife;  15 

IVigga  took  pledges  for  his  life. 
Yet  did  the  Lordf  of  slaughter  fear, 
The  s[)rites  of  joy  must  disappear; 
He  caird  the  Gods,  and  counsel  sought ; 
Hut  each  proposed  a  different  thought.  *20 

Uprose  §  the  sire  of  men  at  length. 
And  saddled  straight  grey  Sleipner's  strength. 

kc.  kc.  &c. 
See  Gray's  poems. 


*   Huldcr.  t  A  name  fj)r  Odin.  t  Odin. 

^  Litrra/hj,  Ujhosj'  Odin,  n:iiardiaii  of  mnnkiiid. 
And  on  Sliipner  ho  laid  the  saddle. 
Tht'iicc  he  rode  to  the  lowest  abvss  of  hell,  kc.  &c. 


NOTE. 


Tbb  foregoing  lines  are  the  commencement  of  an  old  Icelandic  ode  in 
Ssmnnd'f  Bdda,  of  which  the  remainder  has  been  beaotlfiiUy  imitated 
by  Gray.  His  translation  was  made  from  the  quotation  in  BarthoUnus, 
(Ant.  Dan.)  who  did  not  publish  the  whole  poem ;  but  these  stanzas 
are  almost  necessary  to  make  the  rest  intelligible ;  and  on  this  account 
I  have  translated  them  closely*  to  serre  as  an  introduction  to  that 
ikcellent  fragment.  An  imitation  of  the  whole  ode  has  been  published 
by  Mr.  Cottle  in  a  volume  entitled*  Stemund's  Edda  tran$lated  into 
SngHsk  verte ;  but  Mr.  Cottle  has  taken  such  liberties  with  the  Ice- 
landic poetry  and  mythology,  which  in  some  places  he  has  purposely 
amplified,  and  in  others  misunderstood,  that,  if  he  had  published  his 
worii  as  original,  he  could  scarcely  have  been  accused  of  plagiarism.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  quote  his  translation  of  the  third  and  fourth  stanzas 
of  this  ode,  to  shew  how  much  he  has  departed  from  the  original.  I'he 
literal  translation  of  the  Icelandic  words  would  be,  "  The  oracles  huvc 
said,  that  the  friend  of  Uller  singularly  lovely  was  doomed  to  die. 
That  gave  sorrow  to  Frigga  and  Suafncr,  and  the  other  Oods;  they 
came  to  a  decision,  that  they  should  send  out  to  all  things,  and  sue  for 
peace,  not  to  hurt  Balder.  All  nature  gave  oath  to  abstain.  Frigga 
took  the  oaths  and  promises  of  all  ;*'  wluch  Mr.  C.  has  thus  amplified  : 

*<  The  sacred  oracles  declare — 
Balder  must  for  death  prepare ! 
Asi  sad  the  tidings  hear  \ 
Frigga  drops  the  impassioned  tear, 
Oignify'd  in  sileht  grief, 
Odin  seeks  not  such  relief: 
But  deeply  ponders  in  his  mind. 
Safety  for  his  son  to  find. 
Let  us,  he  cry'd,  fbrbid  to  fly 
The  stormy  powers,  that  rule  the  sky  ; 
League  with  the  lightnings ;  thunders  chain ; 
And  quell  the  uprising,  ang^y  main  : 


*  This  if  a  great  mistake ;  for  the  volume,  wliich  Mr.  C.  has  translated, 
does  not  comprehend  half  Seemund's  Edda,  and  professes  only  to  contain 
the  mythological  Odes  not  published  by  Rcsonius. 
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Lest,  mission'd  by  the  powers  of  fate, 

They  in  direful  ambush  wait. 

For  Balder,  Odin,  thus  afraid, 

Peace  with  willing  nature  made ; 

And  every  jaiTing  element 

For  once  harmoniously  consent."    p.  217. 
Mr.  Cottle*s  ode  begins,  **  The  mom  was  up ;   the  blast  blew  loud  ;** 
and  ends  thus, 

"  Muspelli  their  banners  raise, 

And  Surtur  wrap  the  world  in  blaze." 
There  is  nothing  similar  to  these  lines  in  the  original,  and  the  MuspeRi 
and  Surtur  are  not  even  alluded  to  ;  but  they  have  been  drawn  out  of 
a  Latin  note  in  the  Copenhagen  edition,  to  be  placed  in  the  text. 
Gray*s  beautiful  imitation  is  sufticiently  close,  except  in  a  few  passages, 
where  he  has  admitted  some  little  amplifications,  that  tend  to  convey 
notions  respecting  the  Icehmdic  mythology,  which  arc  not  warranted 
by  the  original ;  such  as  "  coal-black  steed,  raven  hair,  thrice  he  traced 
the  Runic  rhyme,  the  portals  nine  of  hell,  foam  and  human  gore."  But 
in  every  other  respect  it  is  a  most  valuable  translation,  and  the  public 
cannot  desire  another,  though  it  may  require  some  illustration.  Frigga, 
when  she  took  the  oaths  of  all  nature,  overlooked  the  misletoe  ;  Loke, 
having  observed  this,  maliciously  persuaded  Hoder  to  dart  a  branch  of 
it  ut  Balder,  which  proved  fatal  to  him.  Vali,  or  All,  the  son  of  Odin 
and  Rinda,  revenged  his  death  by  slaying  Hoder ;  which  wonderous  feat 
he  performed,  when  he  was  but  one  night  old,  Ein-nsDttr ;  as  is  stated 
in  this  ode,  and  in  the  d2d  stanza  ofVolospu.  It  is  not  certain,  what 
Odin  means  by  the  question  concerning  the  weeping  virgins;  but  it  has 
been  supposed,  that  it  alludes  to  the  embassy  afterwards  sent  by  Frigga 
to  try  to  redeem  Balder  from  the  infernal  regions,  and  that  Odin  betrays 
his  divinity  by  mentioning  what  had  not  yet  happened.  The  object 
of  this  embassy  was  frustrated  by  the  perfidy  of  Loke ;  who,  having 
assumed  (as  was  supposed)  the  shape  of  an  old  woman,  refused  to  join 
in  the  general  petition,  by  which  failure  the  spell  was  rendered  In- 
effectual :  but  the  Gods,  having  with  difticulty  made  Loke  their  prisoner, 
bound  him  with  a  strong  chain,  which  he  will  not  break  till  the  end  of 
the  world,  or  (as  the  Icelanders  call  it)  the  twilight  of  the  Oods.  To 
this  the  prophetess  alludes  in  the  last  stanza. 

Gray's  Fatal  Sisters  is  very  inferior  to  his  Descent  of  Odin,  and  in  some 
passages  he  has  lost  much  of  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  original ;  as 
for  instance  in  the  ninth  stanza, 
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Nu  er  ogurligt  um  at  Htaz^ 

At  dreyrngt  iky  dregr  med  bimni  j 

Man  lopt  litad  lydablodl, 

Adr  spar  varar  springa  allar ; 

from  whieh  the  following  lines  are  translated,  without  the  insertion  or 

onissioB  of  a  word. 

'TIa  horrid  now  to  gaae  afound. 

While  doiids  thro'  heaven  gore-dropping  sail ; 

Air  most  be  stain'd  with  blood  of  men, 

Sre  all  oar  oracles  sball  fiUl. 

Gray  has  translated  it  thos, 

**  Horror  coTers  all  the  heath; 

Clouds  of  carnage  blot  the  Son." 

I  have  added  a  close  translation  of  a  few  lines  from  the  descent  of 

Odin  In  the  Icelandic  metre,  which  is  regulated  by  a  corresponding 

letter  in  the  two  halves  of  each  Terse,  instead  of  rhyme.     One  towel  is 

allowed  to  correspond  with  another.' 

The  dog  he  met  from  hell  advancing ; 

His  adTCfse  breast  with  blood  was  clotted, 

His  Jaws  for  combat  keenly  grinning, 

Fierce  he  bay'd  the^U's  dread  ikther, 

Oped  his  huge  throat,'  and  howl'd  long  after.  30 

On  rode  Odin ;  the  deep  earth  sounded ; 

He  reach'd  the  lofty  house  of  Hela ; 

Ugger  rode  to  the  Eastern  portals. 

Then  be  knew  was  the  tomb  of  Vala* 

Stiange  rerae  he  sung  the  slain  enchanting,  36 

IVaeed  mystic  letters  northward  looking, 

&C.  &c.  dec 

However  inharmonions  to  an  English  ear,  they  may  serve  to  give  a 

more  distinct  idea  of  Icelandic  poetry,  and  to  shew  exactly  in  what 

degree  Gray  has  varied  from  the  original.    Ugger  is  another  name  for 

Odin«     He  has  many,  which  are  used  indiscriminately,  as  Tonans  or 

Satomius  for  Jiq»iter.    In  this  metre  two  corresponding  letters  are 

sometimes  required  in  the  first  half  of  the  line,  an4  one  in  the  second,  as 

V.  35k   When  there  is  but  one  in  each,  the  second  generally  commences 

with  it,  as  V.  26  and  28.    Some  of  tiie  Icelandic  metres  are  much  more 

dlflleult;  aa, 

Fym  ee/lock  thin,  stU/ir  ; 

Feiir  &  bond  mer  eili,  Evind  in  Heimskringfa* 

o2 


SKIKNERS  EXPEDITION. 


From  the  old  Icelandic  in  Stsmund's  Etlda. 

1805. 

"  Freyr,  son  of  Niorder,  dwelt  in  Hlidskialf,  and 
discerned  the  whole  world.  He  looked  towards  Jotun- 
heim,*  and  there  he  saw  a  beautiful  virgin,  going  to 
bower  from  the  hall  of  her  father.  Hence  was  his  mind 
grievously  affected.  His  attendantf  was  named  Skimer. 
Niorder  bade  him  ask  for  a  conference  with  Freyr. 
Then  Scadajsung. 

"  Skimer,  arise !  and  swiftly  run, 
"  Where  lonely  sits  our  pensive  son  ! 
"  Bid  him  to  parley,  and  enquire, 
**  Cjainst  whom  he  teems  with  sullen  ire,'*    (Skimer  sung.) 

"  111  words,  1  fear,  my  lot  will  prove,  5 

*'  If  I  thy  son  attempt  to  move  ; 
"  If  I  bid  parley,  and  enquire, 
"  Why  teems  his  soul  with  savage  ire."     (Skimer  sung.) 

"  Prince  of  the  Gods  and  first  in  fight, 
"  Speak,  honored  l^^eyr,  and  tell  me  right  !  10 

"  Why  spends  my  Lord  the  tedious  day 
'*  In  his  lone  hall  to  grief  a  prey  ?'*  (^Freyr  sung.) 

"  O  how  shall  I,  fond  youth,  disclose 

To  thee  my  bosom's  heavy  woes  ? 
'  The  ruddy  God  shines  every  day,  15 

But  dull  to  me  his  cheerful  ray."    (Skimer  sung.) 


i( 


(( 


*  For  an  account  of  Jotunheini.  the  Jofiins,  Thnrsi,  Vani,  Alfl,  and 
A  si,  see  notes  im  the  Song  of  Thrym. 

t  ^Vo.vfvtMM, litt  rally  flhoe-Rwain.      t  Scada  was  the  wife  of  Niorder. 
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*^  Thy  sorrows  deem  not  I  so  great, 
*^  That  thou  the  tale  shouldst  not  relate. 
**  Together  sported  we  in  youth, 
**  And  well  may  trust  each  other's  truth."  (Preyrsung.)  20 

**  In  Gymer's  court  I  saw  her  move, 
^  The  maid,  who  fires  my  breast  with  love. 
'*  Her  snow-white  arms  and  bosom  fair 
<*  Shone  lovely,  kindling  sea  and  air. 
^  Dear  is  she  to  my  wishes  more  25 

^  Than  ere  was  maid  to  youth  before  : 
'«  But  *Gods  and  Elfs,  I  wot  it  well, 
<<  Forbid,  that  we  together  dwell."    (Skimer  iung.) 

*'  Give  me  that  horse  of  wonderous  breed 
^^  To  cross  the  nightly  flamef  with  speed ;  30 

**  And  that  self-brandish*d  sword  to  smite 
**  The  giant  race  with  strange  affright.*'     (Freyrsung.) 

^  To  thee  I  give  this  wonderous  steed 
^*  To  pass  the  watchful  fire  with  speed ; 
**  And  this,  which  borne  by  valiant  wight  35 

**  Self-brandish'd  will  his  foemen  smite."  (SHmer  addressed 
highone.)  ^  Dark  night  is  spread ;  'tis  time,  I  trow, 
*^  To  climb  the  mountains  hoar  with  snow. 
**  Both  shall  return,  or  both  remain 
**  In  durance  by  the  giant  ta*en.*'  40 

Skimer  rode  into  Jotunheim  to  the  court  of  Gymer  : 
furious  dogs  were  tied  there  before  the  door  of  the 
wooden  enclosure,  which  surrounded  Gerda's  bower. 
He  rode  towards  a  shepherd,  who  was  sitting  on  a 
mound,  and  addressed  him : 


•  Asi  and  Alfl.    t  The  bower  of  Gerda  was  surrounded  with  6rc,  like 
that  of  Brynhilda,  whose  history  is  related  at  length  in  the  notes. 
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"  Shepherd,  who  sittest  on  the  mound, 
"  And  turn'st  thy  watchful  eyes  around. 
How  may  I  lull  these  bloodhounds,  say ! 

How  speak  unharmed  with  Gymer's  ma,y*V*( The  Shepherd 
eung.)  "  Whence,  and  what  art  thou  ?  doom'd  to  die,    45 
*'  Or  dead  revisitest  the  sky  ? 
*'  For  ride  by  night,  or  ride  by  day, 
**  Thou  ne'er  shalt  come  to  Gymer'smay."  (Skimer  sung,) 

"  I  grieve  not,  I:  a  better  part 

Fits  him,  who  boasts  a  ready  heart.  50 

At  hour  of  birth  our  lives  were  shaped; 

The  doom  of  fate  can  ne'er  be  scaped."  (Gerda  nmg,) 

"  What  sounds  unknown  mine  ears  invade, 

Frighting  this  mansion's  peaceful  shade  ? 

The  earth's  foundation  rocks  withal,  55 

"And  trembling  shakes  all  Gyraer's  hall."  (  The  Attendant 
mng.)    "  Dismounted  stands  a  warrior  sheen; 
"  His  courser  crops  the  herbage  green."  (Oerdanmg.) 

*  *  Haste,  bid  him  to  my  bower  with  speed, 
'*  To  quaff  unmix'd  the  pleasant  mead:  60 

"  And  good  betide  us!f  for  I  fear 

My  brother's  murderer  is  near. 

"  What  art  thou  ?  Elf,  or  of  Asian  tongue? 

Or  from  the  wiser  Vanians  sprung  ? 

To  seek  the  bower  where  I  am  biding  65 

O'er  flames  alone  why  comest  thou  riding  ?*\skvmersung.) 

"  Nor  Elf  am  I,  nor  of  Asian  tongue ; 
'*  Nor  from  the  wiser  Vanians  sprung : 


4( 


•  ^fayy  maid. 
+  The  duties  of  hospitality  were  held  so  sacred  amongst  the  northern 
Tuitions,  tliat  Gerda  would  not  refuse  admittance  to  Skir»er,  though  she 
imagined  him  to  be  her  greatest  enemy. 
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**  Yet  o*er  the  bickering  flames  I  rode 

*^  Alone  to  visit  thine  abode.  70 

^*  Eleven  apples  here  I  hold, 

"  Gerda,  for  thee,  of  purest  gold; 

Let  this  fair  gift  thy  bosom  move 

To  grant  young  Freyr  thy  precious  love."  (Oerda  tung,) 
Eleven  apples  take  not  I  75 

<*  From  man,  as  price  of  chastity ! 
^<  While  life  remains,  no  tongue  shall  tell, 
**  That  Freyr  and  I  together  dwell."  (Sklmer  nmg.) 

<*  Gerda,  for  thee  this  wonderous  ring 
*^  Burnt  on  young  Balder's  pile  I  bring.  80 

<«  On  each  ninth  night  shall  other  eight 
"  Drop  bom  it,  all  of  equal  weight."  (Gerda  tung.) 

*^  I  take  not,  I,  that  wonderous  ring, 
"  Though  it  from  Balder's  pile  you  bring. 
**  Gold  lack  not  I  in  Gymer's  bower;  85 

**  Enough  for  me  my  father's  dower."  (SHmer  sung.) 

^  Behold  this  bright  and  slender  blade 
^  Unsheath'dand  glittering  in  my  hand ; 
**  Deny  not,  maiden!  lest  thine  head 
**  Be  sever'd  by  the  trenchant  blade."  (Gerda  nmg,)      90 

•*  Gerda  will  ne'er  by  force  be  led 
''  To  grace  a  conqueror's  hateful  bed : 
**  But  this,  I  trow,  with  main  and  might 
"  Grymer  shall  meet  thy  boast  in  fight."  (Skimer  sung,) 

'*  Behold  this  bright  and  slender  brand  95 

<«  Unsheath'd,  and  glittering  in  my  hand ! 
"  Slain  by  its  edge  thy  sire  shall  lie ; 
"  That  giant  old  is  doom'd  to  die. 

'*  E*en  as  I  list,  the  magic  wand 
'*  Shall  tame  thee  !  Lo,  with  charmed  hand  100 
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''  I  touch  thee,  Maid,  there  shalt  thou  go, 

"  Where  never  man  shall  learn  thy  wo. 

**  On  some  high  pointed  rock  forlorn 

*'  Like  eagle*  shalt  thou  sit  at  mom  ; 

*'  Turn  from  the  world's  all-cheering  light,  105 

*'  And  seek  the  deep  abyss  of  night: 

*'  Food  shall  to  thee  more  loathly  shew, 

*'  Than  slimy  f  serpent  creeping  slow. 

'*  When  forth  thou  comest,  a  hideous  sight, 

'*  Each  wondering  eye  shall  stare  with  fright.  110 

"  By  all  observed,  yet  sad  and  lone  ; 

"  'Mongst  shivering  jThursians  wider  known, 

"  Than  him,  who  sits  unmoved  on  high 

"  The  §  Guard  of  heaven  with  sleepless  eye. 

"  Mid  charms,  and  chains,  and  restless  wo,  115 

Thy  tears  with  double  grief  shall  flow. 

Now  seat  thee,  Maid,  while  1  declare 
"  Thy  tide  of  sorrow  and  despair. 
"  Thy  bower  shall  be  some  Giant's  cell, 
''  Where  phantoms  pale  shall  with  thee  dwell.  120 

''  Each  day  to  the  cold  Thursian's  hall 
'*  Comfortless,  wretched,  shalt  thou  crawl ; 
"  Instead  of  joy  and  pleasure  gay 
"  Sorrow  and  tears  and  sad  dismay  ; 
**  With  some  three-headed  Thursian  wed,  125 

"  Or  pine  upon  a  lonely  bed. 


(( 
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•  EnglpH  arc  said  to  sit  without  movifig  for  a  long  time  upon  some 
high  cininoncein  the  morning. 

t  Perhaps  alhiding  to  the  serpent  of  Midgurd  iu  the  Icelandic  My- 
thology. 

\  Hrim-thursar.  II run  (Ajiglice  rintc)  was  spoken  with  a  guttural  as- 
piration ;  and  probably  ("rim-turtary,  the  former  scat  of  the  Asi,  was  so 
railed  frnm  its  mid  ^  Heimdallar.     See  aboTC,  p.  IJW. 
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^'  From  morn  till  mom  love's  secret  fire 

^  Shall  gnaw  thine  heart  with  vain  desire ; 

^  Like  barren  root  of  thistle  pent 

^'  In  some  high  ruin'd  battlement.  130 

^  O'er  shady  hiU,  through  greenwood  round, 
^  I  sought  this  wand  ;  the  wand  I  found. 
^  Odin  is  wroth,  and  mighty  Thor ; 
^'  E'en  Freyr  shall  now  thy  name  abhor. 
**  But  ere  o'er  thine  ill-fated  head  135 

'*  The  last  dread  curse  of  Heaven  be  spread, 
"  Giants  and  Thursians  far  and  near, 
"  Suttungur's  ^sons,  and  Asians,  hear, 
'*  How  I  forbid  with  fatal  ban 

**  This  maid  the  joys,  the  fruit,  of  man  !  1 40 

"  Cold  Grimmer  is  that  giant  hight^ 
'*  Who  thee  shall  hold  in  realms  of  night; 
'*  Where  slaves  in  cups  of  twisted  roots 
"  Shall  bring  foul  beverage  from  the  goats  : 
*'  Nor  sweeter  draught,  nor  blither  fare,  145 

*'  Shalt  thou,  sad  Virgin,  ever  share. 

*  Sattnngur,  the  son  of  Gilliug,  was  a  giant,  and  posaesaed  the  liquor 
of  poetry,  which  he  had  gained  from  the  dwarfr.  It  is  related  in  the 
Edda,  (ReaadMi  edUumy  e.  60.  ^.)  that  the  Asi  and  Vani,  having  been 
long  at  war,  made  peace,  and  spit  into  a  vase.  From  this  the  Gods  formed 
Knaaer,  a  person  of  exceeding  learning ;  and  the  Dwarfii  mixed  his  blood 
with  honey,  and  so  made  the  liquor  of  poetry.  If  the  Vani  were  a 
Grecian  Colony,  this  fiible  seems  to  imply,  that  both  the  learning  and 
the  poetry  of  tlie  North  waa  partly  of  Greek  origin.  Odin,  under  the 
feigned  name  of  Bolverk,  entered  into  the  service  of  Baoge,  brother  of 
Sttttnngnr,  and  drank  up  the  liquor.  A  small  quantity  of  it,  which  he 
•pilt,  was  scattered  amongst  men.  It  is  observable,  that  the  name  of 
duUtmffur,  from  whom  Odin  gained  this  liquor,  seems  to  denote,  that  he 
derived  his  poetry  from  the  Southern  tongue*. 
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"  'Tis  done  !  I  wind  the  mystic  charm  ; 

Thus,  thus,  I  trace  the  giant  form ; 
"  And  three  fell  characters  below, 

Fury,  and  Lust,  and  restless  Wo.  150 

E'en  as  I  wound,  I  straight  unwind 

This  fatal  spell,  if  thou  art  kind."  (Oerdasung,) 
Now  hail,  now  hail,  thou  warrior  bold  ! 

Take,  take  this  cup  of  crystal  cold, 

And  quaff  the  pure  metheglin  old  !  165 

"  Yet  deem'd  I  ne'er,  that  love  could  bind 

To  Vanian  youth  my  hostile  mind.''  (SHmergung.) 

"  I  turn  not  home  to  bower  or  hall, 
'  Till  1  have  learnt  mine  errand  all ; 

Where  thou  wilt  yield  the  night  of  joy  160 

To  brave  Niorder's  gallant  boy.*'  {Oerdasung,) 
Barri  is  hight  the  seat  of  love ; 

Nine  nights  elapsed,  in  that  known  grove 

Shall  brave  Niorder's  gallant  boy 

From  Gerda  take  the  kiss  of  joy."  165 

Tlicn  rode   Skirner  home.      Freyr  stood  forth  and 
hailed  him,  and  asked,  what  tidings. 

*'  Speak,  Skirner,  speak,  and  tell  with  speed  ! 
"  Take  not  the  harness  from  thy  steed, 
"  Nor  stir  thy  foot,  till  thou  hast  said, 
"  How  fares  my  love  with  Gymer's  maid !"  (Skimer  sung.) 

"  Barri  is  hight  the  seat  of  love ;  170 

"  Nine  nights  elapsed,  in  that  known  grove 
"  To  brave  Niorder's  gallant  boy 
"  Will  Gerda  yield  the  kiss  of  joy.''  (Freyr  tung.) 

"  Long  is  one  night,  and  longer  twain ; 
"  But  how  for  three  endure  my  pain  !  175 

"  A  month  of  rapture  sooner  flics, 
"  Than  half  one  night  of  wishful  sighs.'' 
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Oi^  yore  from  old  Volsunger  sprung 

To  CSiuka's  court  came  Sigurd  young. 

Famed  for  many  a  hero  slain ; 

Faith  he  took  of  the  brethren  twain ; 

Tbey  pledged  it  fresh  from  the  battle-plain.  5 

A  maid  they  offer'd  with  treasure  of  gold, 

Gudruna,  daughter  of  Giuka  bold. 

Xxmg  drank  they  and  talk'd  with  cheerful  tongue, 

The  sons  of  Giuka,  and  Sigurd  young ; 

Till  wooing  they  sought  Brynhilda's  abode,  10 

And  yaliant  Sigurd  with  them  rode. 

He  might  have  won  the  beauteous  bride. 

And  he  might  have  had  her,  but  fate  denied. 

Between  himself  and  the  lovely  maid 

Sigurd  the  Southron  placed  his  blade,  15 

Engraved  with  mystic  signs,  and  bare  ; 

He  gave  no  kiss  to  that  maiden  nov. 

The  king  of  Huns  in  his  lusty  arms 

Did  not  encircle  Brynhilda's  charms, 

But,  maid  as  she  was,  to  Ghika's  heir  20 

He  gave  the  lady  fresh  and  fair; 

And  she  unconscious  of  the  stain; 

Which  was  foredoomed  to  prove  her  bane. 
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No  disgrace  had  ever  known 

Upon  her  virgin  honor  thrown.  25 

The  grim  fates  wrought  her  inickle  ill ; 
Out  she  sat  in  the  evening  still ; 
Loud  she  spoke,  and  plain  she  said, 

'  Blooming  youth  of  Volsunger's  race, 

*  Sigurd,  I  will  thee  embrace,  30 

"  Or  lay  my  head  with  the  speechless  dead. 

'  Tve  said,  but  time  will  soon  ensue, 

'  When  I  that  spoken  word  shall  rue ; 

'  For  he  has  fair  Gudruna  wed, 

'  And  I  am  bound  to  Gunnar*s  bed.  35 

'  Foul  fates  are  unto  us  ensuring 

'  Grievous  woes  and  long-enduring." 

Each  eve  she  walks  mid  ice  and  frost. 
Her  heart  by  various  passions  toss'd, 
While  Gudruna  retires  to  rest  40 

On  her  husband's  honored  breast, 
And  wrapping  the  coverlid  round  her  side 
The  Hunnish  king  fondles  his  beauteous  bride. 
Joy  has  departed  from  him  and  me, 
Grim  fury  must  my  pleasure  be  !"  45 

She  gan  from  that  anger  be  stirr'd  to  strife  ; 
"  Thou,  Gunnar,  shalt  lose  both  dowry  and  wife. 
"  Prince,  I  will  never  have  pleasure  with  thee, 
"  But  to  my  kindred  I  will  flee ; 

"  There  sitting  dose  my  life  away,  50 

"If  thou  dost  not  king  Sigurd  slay, 
"  And  prove  thyself  the  best  to-day. 
"  His  son  shall  fare  like  Sigurd  strong ; 
"  The  young  wolf  must  not  flourish  long. 
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*'  Who,  that  spares  a  slain  man's  whelp,  55 

"  From  his  mercy  gathers  help  7* 

Wroth  was  Gunnar  and  distressed ; 
*AI1  day  he  sat,  and  tum'd  in  his  breast 
What  would  be  seemly  and  what  best; 
For  weU  he  knew  that  Sigurd's  loss  60 

Would  be  to  him  a  heavy  cross. 
Equal  and  long  was  his  mind^s  debate ; 
^  I've  never  known,  of  old  or  late, 
**  A  woman  fly  from  her  lands  and  state.'* 

To  secret  counsel  he  bade  send  65 

Hagen,  his  best  and  trustiest  friend. 

<<  More  lief  is  one  alone  to  me 
**  Than  all  the  maidens  I  can  see, 
**  First  of  women  fair  and  young, 

^  Brynhilda  from  groat  Budla  sprung..  70 

*<  Rather  would  I  my  life's  blood  give, 

<^  Than  lose  that  damsel's  dower,  and  live. 

'*  Would'st  thou  that  a  prince  his  wealth  should  tyne, 

^  Gold  buried  safe  beneath  the  Rhine  ?" 

To  one  thing  Hagen  made  roply :  75 

**  We  must  not  do*  this,  thou  and  I. 

*^  Plighted  faith  and  fealty  given 

**  May  not  by  the  sword  be  riven. 

^  The  world  holds  not  a  race  so  great, 

**  While  four  of  us  sharo  the  royal  state ;  80 

^*  And  that  brave  Hun,  the  army's  lord 

**  Lives  to  wield  his  mighty  sword. 

^  What  league  like  ours  upon  the  earth, 

**  If  to  five  heroes  we  give  birth. 


Namely,  kill  Sigurd, 
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"  And  our  valiant  issue  rear  85 

"  l^ach  fit  to  be  his  father's  fere  ? 

"  Well  I  know  whence  evil  springs, 

"  Brynhilda  stirs  the  strife  of  kings. 

"  Rash  and  youngest,  in  this  need, 

"  Guttormer  must  atehieve  the  deed.  90 

"  He  from  all  sworn  oaths  is  free, 

"  Oaths  that  fetter  thee  and  me/' 

Soon  they  rouse  that  son  of  strife  ; 
His  sword  is  plunged  in  Sigurd's  heart; 
But,  before  he  could  depart,  95 

That  brave  warrior  took  his  life. 
Hurl'd  with  might  from  Sigurd's  bed 
Quick  the  deadly  message  sped ; 
And,  by  the  polish'd  falchion  slain, 

71ie  traitor  tumbles  cleft  in  twain;  100 

Head  and  arms  thrown  forward  fly, 
Legs  and  body  backward  lie. 
Softly  by  the  hero's  side 
Slept  the  while  his  royal  bride ; 

But,  waken'd  by  th«  gory  flood,  105 

Found  Sigurd  floating  in  his  blood. 
His  hands  so  heavily  smote  the  bed, 
That  struggling  he  upraised  his  head. 

"  Wail  not  thus,  Gudruna  dear ! 
"  Thy  brothers,  youthful  bride,  are  near.  1 10 

All  too  young  an  heir  have  I, 

Who  cdnnot  from  his  foemen  fly. 
"  They  have  newly  for  his  bane 
"  Keen  and  savage  counsels  ta'en. 

"  Should'st  thou  other  seven  bear,  115 

"  Sister's  son  like  him  will  ne'er 
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"  Ride  with  them,  where  warriors*  meeting 

"  Give  each  brave  man  worthy  greeting. 

"  Well  I  know  whence  mischief  springs, 

^  Brynhilda  all  this  evil  brings.  j  20 

*^  Tho'  the  maiden's  love  I  won, 

^  111  to  Gunnar  wrought  I  none. 

^  Sworn  oaths  I  kept  as  me  beseemed, 

^'  Bat  I  thenceforth  her  friend  was  deem'd." 

Gudruna  sigh*d»  and  the  hero  died ;  125 

Her  hands  so  heavily  smote  her  side, 
That  the  grey  geese  hiss*d  as  they  cropp'd  the  blade, 
And  every  horse  in  the  stables  neigh*d. 
Once,  and  but  once,  laugh'd  Budla's  daughter 
With  all  her  heart  at  that  deed  of  slaughter;  130 

When  loud  and  shrill,  as  she  lay  on  her  bed, 
She  heard  Gudnma's  wail  for  the  dead. 
Then  Gunnar,  chief  of  chieftains,  said ; 

*^  Thou  laughest  not,  fierce  heart  and  head, 
^  Here  in  thy  bower  for  any  good  135 

«<  To  thee  or  thine  !  Why  flies  the  blood 
*<  Leaving  thy  cheek  so  deadly  wan, 
^  AU  its  wonted  color  gone  ? 
**  111  contriver,  thou  art  fey ! 

<<  Woman  bom  in  evil  day,  140 

**  Thou  deservest  this  outright, 
^  We  should  straightways  in  thy  sight 
«  Attila  thy  brother  slay  ! 
^  Thou  thy  kinsman's  gore  should*8t  see, 
*^  And  his  wounds  be  bound  by  thee  !*'  145 


*  To  the  national  convention,  '*  at  thing!.' 
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Brynhilda  spoke  from  Budia  sprung; 
"  Enough ;  dread  thou  no  railer's  tongue  ! 
"  'Tis  done  ;  but  Attila  the  great 
'*  Little  fears  your  threats  or  hate. 

"  He  shall  live,  when  ye  shall  fall,  150 

"  And  his  strength  surpass  ye  all. 
"  I  will  tell,  what  well  you  know, 
"  And  your  early  treason  shew. 
"  Too  young  for  bridal  rites,  aloof 
"  I  dwelt  beneath  my  brother's  roof,  155 

And  from  unkind  compulsion  free 

I  had  ample  wealth  and  fee. 
"  None  might  have  me  with  my  will, 
"  Sons  of  Giuka,  till  ye  came 

"  To  the  place  of  my  abiding,  1 60 

"  Three,  on  gallant  coursers  riding. 
"  'J^hat  fell  journey  boded  ill, 
"  Wrought  me  mickle  grief  and  shame. 
*•'  I  pledged  my  virgin  promise  then 

"  To  the  glorious  king  of  men,  1H5 

"'  Him  who  rode  on  Grana  bold, 
"  Uich  in  treasure,  sheath'd  in  gold. 
"  Not  like  yours  his  glancing  eye, 
*'  Not  his  port,  and  bearing  high ; 

"  Tho'  ye  think  and  boasted  then  170 

•'  That  ye  three  were  kings  of  men. 
''  In  secret  this  to  me  alone 
"  My  brother  Attila  had  shewn, 
^*  He  would  not  give  me  stock  or  stone, 
"  Share  of  gohl  and  father's  fee,  175 

»^  Wliich  was  due  from  him  to  me. 
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**  Unless  I  gave,  however  loth, 

**  To  man  myself  and  plighted  troth. 

^^  My  mind  was  troubled  sore  and  long, 

**  Whether,  for  my  brother's  wrong,  180 

**  I  should  smite  and  I  should  slay, 

**  Or  abide  the  bridal  day ; 

^^  If  I  buckled  coat  of  mail, 

^*  Many  would  have  cause  to  wail. 

**  I  gave  me  then  to  have  and  hold  185 

**  To  that  warrior  rich  in  gold, 

**  And  took  the  ruddy  rings,  of  yore 

**  Which  his  father  Sigmund  wore. 

**  Loving  only  Sigmund's  son 

Gold  from  others  would  I  none;  190 

Various  husbands  suit  not  me, 

Virgin  love  is  not  so  free. 
**  Attila  shall  learn  too  late, 
*'  When  he  hears  a  sister's  fate, 

**  That  no  other  wife  should  hold  195 

**  Him  to  me  betroth'd  of  old. 
**  Then,  O  then,  shall  vengeance  be 
^*  For  the  wrongs  atchieved  on  me.*' 

Gunnar  uprose,  the  army^s  lord. 
And  threw  his  hands  round  the  neck  of  his  wife ;       200 
Many  drew  nigh,  with  various  word 
Suing  the  queen  to  spare  her  life. 
When  she  beheld  the  menial  pack. 
From  her  neck  she  flung  her  husband  aback. 
She  let  not  his  weeping  her  feet  delay,  205 

From  treading  the  last  and  longsome  way. 
Hagen  he  bade  to  counsel  call ; 

''  Come  to  this  chamber,  and  enter  all ! 
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"  While  still  she  has  life,  and  still  she  has  breath, 

"  To  stay  her  from  the  journey  of  death,  210 

"  Ere  worse  ensue  from  words  of  ill ; 

"  Then  must  fate  atchieve  its  will." 

Secret  answer  Hagen  gave  ; 
"  Let  none  stay  her,  none  detain ! 

"  Stop  not  her  journey  to  the  grave,  215 

"  From  which  she  ne'er  shall  rise  again  ! 
"  Doom*d  to  evil  and  mishap 
"  Came 'she  on  her  mother's  lap; 
**  In  hour  accurst,  on  luckless  mom, 
*'  To  be  the  bane  of  many,  bom."  220 

Mean-hearted  Gunnar  tum'd  himself 
To  see  her  lavishing  all  her  pelf; 
Many  a  maid  and  many  a  slave 
Were  crowding,  and  gathering  what  she  gave. 
She  donn'd  her  hauberk  on  evil  bent,  225 

Ere  thro'  her  bodv  her  sword  was  sent ; 
Across  the  pillow  she  cast  her  then 
Pondering  all  she  had  wi ought  amongst  men. 

"  All,  who  wish  foi  gold  draw  nigh ! 

Take  small  gifts  before  I  die  !  230 

Each  a  signet  chased  in  gold, 
'*  Or  an  embroidered  veil  shall  hold. 

Weeds  of  purest  white  to  wear, 

Or  CO'  erlid  of  beauty  rare.'* 

All  wore  mute  with  bodings  grave,  235 

All  together  answer  gave. 
"  Poverty  befits  our  state, 
'*  Strivinrr  well  to  work  or  wait." 

When  from  musing  she  awoke, 
Clad  ill  linen  and  young  she  spoke.  240 
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•*  The'  niggardly*  and  loth  he  be, 

I  would  not  my  lord  should  lose  life  for  me ; 
**  But  hereafter  less  of  gold, 

Coin*d  by  Menia'sf  hand  of  old. 

Shall  be  laid  upon  the  pyre,  245 

••  Where  your  bones  will  bum  with  fire, 
"  When  you  tread  the  longsome  road 
**  At  last  to  visit  my  abode. 

Seat  thee,  Gunnar,  while  I  speak  t 

Thy  beauteous  bride  lies  shent  and  weak ;  250 

But  tho'  death  weighs  down  my  soul, 

Tliy  vessel  floats  not  sound  and  whole. 
^  Sooner  than  thou  think'st  to  hear 
^*  Grudruna's  wrath  shall  pass  away. 
'*  A  sad  memorial  shall  she  bear  255 

^  Of  her  lord  whom  thou  didst  slay, 


*  L  e.  My  giving  away  the  gold  which  he  grudges,  and  my  eaoring 
him  to  kill  Signrd  wiU  not  occasion  his4eiith,bat  the  gold  he  is  hoarding 
wiD.  These  lines  and  the  following  in  the  Irelandie  are  very  obsenra ; 
literally,  **  I  will  not  an  unwilling  nor  hard-to-obtain-a-boon-from 
husband  to  lose  age  (i.  e.  life)  for  our  sake,  i.  e.  on  my  account.*'  The 
editor  thinks  it  means  *'  I  dislike  a  husband  unwilling  to  let  me  lose 
my  life  for  such  a  cause  as  mine ;"  but  the  next  lines  will  not  hinge  on 
with  that  interpretation ;  and  the  last  of  the  two  lines  is  repeated  in 
ft.  66,  where  it  evidently  refers  to  the  loss  of  the  other  person's  life, 
not  her  own.  The  sense  appears  to  me  to  be  '^  Tho'  I  see  Gunnar  is 
▼ezed  at  the  presents  I  am  making,  I  do  not  wish  him  any  mortal  111, 
bat  rather  the  reverse,  tho*  there  will  be  less  gold  to  adorn  his  fhneral 
in  consequence  of  my  largesses."  Ounnar's  avarice  is  manifest  through- 
oat,  and  it  appears  by  AtU  Qulda,  st.  84,  that  Attila  killed  him  and 
Hageh,  because  they  would  not  disclose  the  place  of  concealment  of 
their  gold  under  the  Rhine. 

t  There  is  an  old  legend  of  gold  pounded  by  Menia,  whose  name  has 
the  same  root  as  money  and  mint. 
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"  Famed  Svanhilda,  bright  and  fair 

"  As  the  purest  light  of  day. 

*'  Baneful  to  many  by  edge  of  the  sword 

"  Gudrune  must  be  yoked  to  another  lord ;  260 

"  To  please  herself  she  may  not  wed, 

"  Attila  must  share  her  bed, 

"  Brother  mine,  of  Budla  bred. 

"  Much  I  have  and  sore  to  say, 

"  (But  life  is  fleeting  fast  away)  265 

"  How  bitterly  I  was  deceived, 

"  How,  while  life  lasted,  I  was  grieved. 

"  Attila  shall  stay  thy  wooing 

«'  While  Oddruna  s  charms  pursuing ; 

"  Then  seduced  by  thine  entreating  270 

"  She  shall  stoop  to  secret  meeting, 

*«  And  ^hall  yield  thee  the  delight 

"  That  ?.prings  from  love  of  maiden  bright, 

"  As  1  had  done,  if  joyous  fate 

"  Had  smiled  upon  our  nuptial  state.  275 

"  Sore  shall  Attila  some  day 

"  Thy  passion  for  that  maid  repay ; 

'« In  the  strait  chamber  thou  shalt  lie, 

"  And  by  ruthless  adders  die ; 

«  But  he  his  doom  full  soon  shall  *dree,  280 

"  Lose  weal  and  life,  and  cease  to  be. 

"  I  or  grim  in  his  bed  Gudrune  doth  lie, 

"  Her  sword  is  sharp,  and  her  anger  high. 

«  Better  bescemVl  thee,t  sister  brave, 

"  Have  follow'd  thy  first  lord  to  his  grave,  285 

"  Having  the  pride  of  a  royal  line, 

"  Counsel  good,  and  spirit  like  mine  !  

*  Suffer  or  endure.  t  That  is  sister  in  law. 
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*'  Late  I  speak ;  that  vengeful*  wife 

**  Thro*  me  will  not  be  reft  of  life ; 

"  The  heaving  seat  shall  carry  her  290 

*^  Unto  the  realm  of  Jonacre. 

**  Wavering  counsel:^  and  brothers*  strife 

^  Shall  cause  their  ofi&pring  to  lose  life. 

^  Fair  Svanhilda  she  must  wed 

**  (Sigurd's  child)  to  a  foreign  bed ;  295 

«*  Bi^cker's  counsels  do  her  wrong ; 

**  Hermanric,  thou  livest  too  long ! 

^  Sprung  from  Sigurd  none  remain; 

**  Greater  is  Gudruna's  pain. 

**  Husband,  one  boon  I  ask  of  thee,  300 

^*  The  last  which  shall  be  craved  by  me. 

*<  So  broad  a  structure  from  the  ground 

«<  Raise  thou,  that  ample  space  be  found, 

**  Space  for  every  one  that  dies 

**  To  grace  great  Sigurd's  obsequies.  305 

^  Veils  and  bucklers  let  them  bear 

**  To  strew  thereon,  and  vestments  rare, 

^  Broider'd  robes,  and  a  chosen  train 

^  Of  men  and  women  fitly  slain ; 

*  It  means  her  death  wiU  not  be  amongst  the  conseqaences  of  my 
canring  the  death  of  Sigurd. 

t  Attila  haying  killed  her  brothers,  she  mnrdered  him  and  her 
chikUen  by  him ;  and,  haTlog  tried  to  drown  herself,  was  washed  by  the 
tea  to  the  kingdom  of  Jonacre,  who  married  her.  Thus  she  did  not  die 
in  eonaeqnenee  of  the  Borgundian  disputes. 

t  Bidier  haTingroQsed  the  Jealousy  of  Hermanric  by  his  Insinuations, 
lie  trampled  to  death  his  wife  Svanhilda  with  horses,  and  was  himself 
maimed  by  the  sons  of  Gudruna  and  Jonacre,  and  his  hands  and  feet 
were  cut  off:  but  they  hesitated  long,  before  they  attacked  him  and 
quarrelled.  Erpor  was  killed  by  his  two  brothers  on  the  way,  and  they 
fell  m  the  attack  upon  Hermanric. 
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"  And  burn  the  glorious  Hun  by  the  side  310 

"  Of  me,  his  first  betrothed  bride. 

"  Burn  on  the  other  side  of  the  king 

"  My  slaves  bedeck 'd  with  jewel  and  ring  ! 

"  Two  slaves  and  two  hawks  at  the  brave  man's  head, 

"  So  shall  we  honor  the  mighty  dead  !  315 

*•  But  between  us  be  there  laid 

"  The  sharp  and  gold-adorned  blade, 

"  As  when,  bride  and  bridegroom  hight, 

"  First  we  shared  one  couch  at  night. 

"  On  his  heel,  when  he  enters  the  bless'd  Valhall,      3"20 

"  The  glittering  portals  shall  not  fall ; 

'*  For  wide  the  bright  doors  with  the  golden  ring 

"  Must  gape  to  receive  my  following. 

"  I  will  attend  him  with  princely  state, 

"  Maidens  five,  and  noble  men  eight ;  325 

*'  My  foster-brother  must  follow  his  fate ; 

"  And  gold  be  strewn  upon  his  grave 

"  Which  Budla  to  his  daughter  gave. 

"  Much  have  I  told,  and  more  would  teach, 

"  If  the  keen  sword  permitted  speech.  330 

"  My  voice  is  failing,  my  wounds  swell ; 

*'  Truth  only  spake  I ;  now  farewell." 


BRYNHILDA'S  RIDE  TO   HELL.* 


From  the  old  Icelandic  in  S^emund't  Sdda,  MS. 

iao5. 

After  the  death  of  Brjmhilda  two  funeral  piles  were 
constructed ;  one  for  Sigurd,  and  that  was  burnt  first ; 
but  Brynhilda  was  burnt  on  the  other,  and  she  was 
borne  on  a  vehicle  tented  with  precious  cloth.  It  is 
said,  that  Brynhilda  went  in  this  vehicle  along  the  road 
to  HeU,  and  passed  by  a  habitation,  where  dwelt  a 
certain  giantess.     The  giantess  sung. 

**  Hence  avaunt!  nor  dare  invade 

**  This  pillar'd  mansion's  rocky  shade ! 

**  Better  at  home  thy  needle  ply, 

*'  Than  thus  ourf  secret  dwelling  spy; 

*'  O  faithless  head  of  Valland*sj:  race,  5 

**  Darest  thou  approach  this  charmed  place  ? 

**  Many  a  wolf,§  that  howl'd  for  food, 

*'  Thou  didst  sate  with  human  blood  !*'  (Brynhilda  sung.) 


*  Helveg,  the  road  to  Hell ;  or  perhaps  it  only  means  the  funereal 
road.  I  have  snbjoined  an  account  of  the  history  of  Brynhilda,  without 
which  the  verses  will  not  be  easily  understood. 

t  Than  visit  the  husband  of  another. — Printed  Edda.    This  may  be 
rendered, — Better  to  broider  at  home  or  spin. 
Than  with  another's  husband  sin ! 
X  "  Valland ;  GalUa  occidentalis  et  maritima  plerumque  h6c  signi- 
lleaturinhistoriisArctois.''  3f.5.  XeJ?.^^  Vallir ;  Qalli^ejusque  regionis 
ineobe."    lb. 
%  Aceordmg  to  the  readhig  adopted  in  the  printed  Edda ; 
Guardian  of  gold,  if  thou  wouldst  ken, 
Thou  hast  wash*d  from  thy  hands  the  blood  of  men 
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**  Maid  of  the  rock,  upbraid  not  me, 

*'  Though  pirate-like  I  ploughed  the  sea!  10 

"  Those,  who  kenn*d  my  early  merit, 

"  Shall  ever  praise  my  lofty  spirit."  (Giantess  ^ung.) 

*'  1  know  thee  well,  ill-fated  dame ! 

"  Budla  thy  sire,  Brynhild  thy  name  ! 

'*  Thou  didst  Giuka's  race  destroy,  15 

**  And  tuni  to  plaint  his  kingdom's  joy  !  *  ( BrynhUda  sung.) 

"  Hateful  head,  if  thou  wouldst  know, 

"  I  will  tell  my  tale  of  wo; 

'  *  How  the  heirs  of  Giuka's  realm 

"  Did  my  perjured  love  overwhelm.  20 

"  Beneath  an  oak*  by  mournful  spell 

'*  The  angry  monarch t  garr'd  me  dwell. 

*'  Twelve  years  J  I  counted  and  no  more, 

'*  When  faith  to  Sigurd  young  I  swore. 

*'  Mongst  Hlyndale's  warriors  was  I  hight  25 

"  Hilda  clad  in  helmet  bright. 

"  Helmgunnar  old  this  arm  did  fell ; 

"  This  falchion  sent  his  soul  to  hell : 

'*  Glory  I  gave  Audbrodur  young; 

"  But  Odin's  wrath  wax'd  fierce  and  strong.  30 

"  His  powerful  wand  my  senses  bound, 

**  And  burnish'd  shields  were  piled  around; 


*  According  to  the  reading  in  the  printed  Edda,  *'  the  high-minded 
king  caused  the  gurments  of  us  ei^ht  sisters  to  be  borne  under  an  oak." 
The  editor  does  not  understand  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  means, 
the  angry  king  Odin  stripped  from  the  nine  Valkyrie  the  winged 
(garments  which,  as  stated  in  Volundar  Quida,  enabled  them  to  fly,  and 
hung  them  on  an  oak  tree. 

1   Monntch.     Odin,  or  perhaps  her  father  Budla. 

t  This  alludes  to  her  fii>t  inter\icw  with  Sigurd. 
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**  And  he  should  break  ray  sleep  alone, 

'<  Who  ne'er  the  breath  of  fear  had  known. 

"  Southward,  round  my  strange  abode  35 

^*  Flames,  that  feed  on  timber,  glow'd ; 

"  And  none  might  pass,  though  wise  and  bold, 

**  Save  who  should  ride  with  Fofher's  gold. 

"  The  generous  lord  stout  Grana*  bore, 

**  Whose  might  had  won  that  precious  store.  40 

*^  My  foster-father  bade  me  wed 

*•  The  stranger  to  my  lonely  bed; 

**  And  seem'd  that  youth  alone  more  bold, 

**  Than  all  the  chiefs,  that  Denmark  told. 

*^  Darkling  we  slept  from  eve  till  mom,  45 

**  As  he  had  been  my  brother  bom ; 

"  Eight  nights  the  peaceful  couch  we  shared, 

*^  Nor  hand  was  stirred,  nor  touch  was  dared. 

*^  Yet  hence  did  proud  Gudruna  say, 

'*  Id  Sigurd's  arms  Brynhilda  lay :  50 

*•  This  well  I  wot,  Brynhilda  ne'er 

**  Would  brook  their  foul  disloyal  snare. 

**  Women  and  men  were  bom  in  strife 

*^  To  spend  the  anxious  hours  of  life ; 

'*  Now,  join'd  by  death's  all-healing  pow'r,  55 

'*  Sigurd  and  I  shall  part  no  more. — 

^  Giantess,  avaunt !" 

*'  JjUr  ikit  (says  Noma  Gests  Saga)  the  giante$$  hoioled  frightfully, 
and  rushed  into  the  eavema  qf  the  mountain" 

*  Grana  was  the  hone  of  Sigurd,  who  slew  Fofner. 


NOTES. 


These  verses  are  imperfectly  quoted  from  the  Edda  in  Noma  Gcats 
Saga  ;  c.  8.  where  v.  25  and  26  are  omitted. 

Heto  mic  uUir  i  Hlyndaulom 
Hildr  undir  hialmi,  hverr  er  kunni. 
The  MS.  in  the  museum  varies  also  in  several  lines,  some  of  which  are 
evidently  corrupt :  for  instance,  instead  of  F(\fnigdynu,  ike  pillow  of 
Fo/ner,  the  MS.  gives  Gull  tha  er  und  Fafni  la,  the  gold  that 
lay  under  Fo/ner ;  which  is  clearly  an  explanation,  that  has  crept  into 
the  text. 

The  verses  in  Noma  Gests  Saga  are  prefaced  by  the  following 
introduction. — **  When  Brynhilda  was  carried  out  to  be  burnt,  she  was 
borne  near  some  rocks.  A  giantess  dwelt  there ;  her  complexion  was 
swarthy,  and  t>he  was  standing  in  a  skin  garment  before  the  entrance 
of  a  cave.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  long  wand,  and  she  said  :  This 
rcill  I  add  to  thy  pile,  Brynhilda ;  and  it  had  been  better,  thou  hadst 
been  burnt  nlive  for  thy  foul  deeds,  who  didst  let  slay  Sigurd  Fafnit- 
bana,  a  man  so  illustrious.  Often  was  I  propitious  to  him,  and  there* 
fore  tcill  I  sing  vengeful  words  against  thee,  that  thou  mayst  become 
more  hateful  to  all,  who  shall  hear  wfmt  is  said  of  thee.  After  that 
Drynhilda  and  the  giantess  began  to  utter  incantations  against  each 
other." 

The  tragic  history  of  Sigurd  and  Brynhilda  (properly  Brynhildr)  is 
told  at  length  in  the  tragic  part  of  Saemund's  Edda,  and  in  Volsunga 
Saga  ;  from  which  I  have  abridged  an  account,  which  will  be  sufficient 
to  make  these  stanzas  intelligible. 

Si<^ur(I,  son  of  Iliordys  and  king  of  Sigmund,  was  educated,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  Northern  custom,  by  his  foster-father,  whose  name  was 
Rcigin.  The  father  of  Reigin  had  possessed  a  ring  and  a  wonderoas 
^>tore  of  gold,  which  Odin  had  taken  from  the  dwarf  Andvare,  who 
hud  foretold  tliat  it  would  prove  the  bane  of  all,  who  should  acquire 
it.  Fofner,  the  brother  of  Reigin,  flew  his  father,  and  took  posses- 
s«ion  of  all  that  treasure.  It  is  said  in  Volsunga  Saga,  that  **  after 
that  he  became  so  savage,  thai  he  kept  aloof,  and  suffered  none  but 
himself  to  enjoy  hi^  wealth  ;  and  that  he  became  at  last  the  worst  of 
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serpents,  and  lay  upon  the  treasure.'*  Much  has  been  said,  and  many 
ingeoMHU  suggestions  have  been  advanced,  concerning  the  dragons  ^of 
f&bulous  history,  who  watched  over  treasures  and  imprisoned  damsels. 
It  appears  in  Voisunga  Saga,  that  it  was  a  figurative  expression ;  for 
Reigin  says  therein  to  Sigurd,  spealLhig  of  his  brother  Fofner,  "  Thad 
er  ecke  vaxtur  epter  hmtte  UnfformOf  og  er  giort  af  mMu  tneirra  en  er" 
i.  c.  He  is  not  actually  shaped  after  the  fashion  of  a  snake,  and  much 
more  hath  been  made  of  this,  than  is  true."  Sigurd  bore  the  device  of 
s  serpent  upon  his  shield,  after  he  had  slain  this  Fofner;  to  which  he 
was  excited  by  Reigin,  who  had  been  defrauded  of  his  share  in  his 
father's  treasure.  After  the  performance  of  this  feat,  which  procured 
him  the  surname  of  Fafbisbana,  he  slew  Reigin  also,  who  had  incurred 
his  suspicion,  and  took  possession  of  all  Fofner^s  gold.  Then  stretching, 
Muthward  towards  the  French  frontier,  he  arrived  at  the  mountain  called 
Hiodarfiall;  and  there  he  beheld  a  great  light,  as  of  flaming  fire,  which 
blazed  even  to  the  heavens :  and  when  he  reached  it,  he  saw  a  fortifi- 
cation of  shields,  and  above  a  standard ;  and  a  warrior  lay  within  In 
complete  armour.  First  he  took  off  the  helmet ;  and  saw  that  it  was 
a  woman,  clothed  in  a  coat  of  mail,  that  adhered  even  to  her  skin. 
Sigurd  rent  the  mail  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  it  had  been  a  garment ;  and 
said  that  she  had  slept  long  enough.  "  Who  Is  this,"  (replied  she) 
"  of  might  sufficient  to  rend  my  armour,  and  to  break  my  sleep?  Art 
thou  Sigurd  Sigmondsson,  and  bearest  the  helmet  of  Fofner,  and  the 
sword  which  slew  him  ?"  Sigurd  replied,  "I  am  of  the  race  of  Volsung ; 
and  this  have  I  done,  for  that  I  heard  thou  wert  a  rich  princess, 
excelling  hi  beauty  and  in  wisdom,  and  that  would  I  certify."  Brynhilda 
answered,  **Two  kings  contended,  one  hight  Hialmgunnar,  and  he 
was  old,  bat  of  mickle  might,  and  Odin  had  promised  him  the  victory  ; 
the  other  was  Agnar  or  Audbrother;  and  I  felled  Hialmgunnar  in 
light;  but  Odin  struck  my  head  with  the  sleepy-thorn,  and  said  I  should 
never  be  again  victorious,  and  should  be  hereafter  wedded ;  but  I 
vowed  strongly  against  him,  never  to  be  wedded  to  any  man  who 
coald  fear."  Alter  this  Brynhilda,  who  was  deeply  skilled  in  incanta- 
tions, conversed  with  Sigurd  on  mystic  and  moral  lore,  and  displayed 
great  wisdom  :  and  Sigurd  said,  "  No  wiser  woman  have  I  beheld,  and 
thee  I  swear  to  marry,  even  if  1  might  chuse  amongst  all  mankind ;"  and 
tbe^  both  pledged  their  faith.  Then  Sigurd  rode  away;  his  shield 
was  raanyfold,  and  burnished  with  ruddy  gold  ;  a  dragon  was  graven  on 
it,  dark  brown  above,  and  of  brilliant  red  below  ;  and  even  so  was  his 
helmet,  and  saddle,  and  furniture.     His  breastplate  was  golden,  and  all 
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his  armour  studded  with  gold.     He  is  said  to  have  excelled  all  men  in 
courtesy  and  valor,  in    symmetry  of  stature,  in  active   exercises,  in 
eloquence  and  wisdom  :  therefore,  saith  V^olsunga  Saga,  his  name  is 
celebrated  in  every  language  iiortli  of  the  Grecian  sea,  and  so  it  will  be, 
as  long  as  the  world  shall  last.     Sigurd  rode,  till  he  arrived  at  a  lai^ 
town,  where  lived  a  prince  named  Ileimer,  who  was  married  to  the 
sister  of  Bryohilda.    There  was  he  cordially  received  by  them  and  their 
sun  Alsvidur,  and  deposited  all  his  treasure.     Meanwhile  Brynhilda 
had  returned  to  the  court  of  Ilelmer,  and  dwelt  apart  amongst  her 
virgins,  excelling  all  women  in  works  of  art.     She  broidei'ed  in  gold 
the  mighty  deeds  of  Sigurd,  the  slaughter  of  the  serpent,   the    rape 
of  his  treasure,  and  the  death  of   Reigin.     It  chanced  one  day,  that 
Sigurd  rode  into  the  forest  with  hound  and  hawk,  and  much  attend- 
ance ;  and,  ere  he  returned,  his  hawk  flew  up  to  a  tower,  and  perched 
in  a  small  window.      Sigurd  pursued  his  bird,  and  entered  the  abode 
of  Brynhilda,  where  ho  beheld  a  maid  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  much 
was    he  smitten  with    her   person  and  her  handy   work.     And  when 
Si>;urd  came  to  hall,  he  wwuld  converse  with  no  man;  and  Alsvidur 
questioned  him  courteously  touching  his  sadness ;  and  Sigurd  answered 
**  Good,  my  friends,  hear  why   I  am  thoughtful.     My  hawk  flew  Into  a 
tower;  and,  as  I  would  take  him,  I  beheld  a  lovely  woman;  and  she 
was  broidering  with  gold  the  feat«,  which  I  have  performed."    Alsvidur 
replied, ''Thou  suwest  Brynhilda,  the  daughter  of  Budia;  and  she  is 
famous  in  war  :  but  take  not  thou  thought  of  her,  for  no  man  would 
she  ever  suffer  near  her,  nor  pour  out  the  wine  for  any  one."     Sigurd 
said,  that  he  preferred  her  to    all  women,  and  that  be  should  try, 
whether  she  would  deny  him.     The  next  day  went  Sigurd  to  Brynhilda, 
and   she   received  him  in   a  rich  apartment ;    it  was  hung  with  the 
costliest  cloths,  and  the  floor  was  cari)eted;   and  she  held  a  golden 
cup,  and  bade  him  drink.     Sigurd  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  seated 
her  by   his  bide  ami  kissed   her,  saying,  ''  No  woman  was  ever  boru  so 
lovely  ;  and  that  will  be  the  best  of  days,  when  we  shall  be  united." 
Brynhilda  replied,  that  she  was  destined  to  pass  her  life  in  warfare, 
and  that  he  must  espouse  Gudruna,  the  daughter  of  Giuka.      Bat 
Sigurd  swore  by  the  Gods,  that  he  would  marry  her  or  no  one :  and 
she   pledged    herself    likewise  unto    Sigurd ;     and    he    gave    her  the 
gold»!n  ring  of  Andvare.     And   it  came  to  pass,  that  Sigurd  went  to 
the  court  of  (liuka,  bearing  with   him   all   his  wealth ;  and  the  wife  of 
Giuka   thougiit   to   divert   his    love   from    Brynhilda,   that   he    might 
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befallen  her ;  and  he  said,  "  So  must  it  be ;  the  condition  9baU  be 
fulfilled.*'  Sigurd  and  the  brothers  returned  to  the  court  of  Giuka ; 
and  after  went  king  Budla,  and  his  daughter,  and  his  son  Atla  with  a 
mighty  retinue  ;  and  the  nuptials  were  held  with  high  solemnity.  And 
when  some  days  had  passed.  Sigurd  recollected  his  oath  to  Brynhilda, 
but  he  held  his  peace:  and  Qunnar  and  Brynhilda  dwelt  together  with 
good  sport  and  banqueting. 

It  chanced  one  day,  that  Gudruna  and  Brynhilda  went  forth  to  bathe 
in  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  ;  and  Brynhilda  went  into  the  deeper  water, 
saying:  "I  will  in  nothing  be  equalled  by  thee;  for  my  father  was 
more  powerful  than  thine,  and  my  husband  hath  performed  greater 
feats,  and  he  rode  through  the  burning  fire,  but  thine  was  the  servant 
of  king  *Hialfrec."— Gudruna  answrred  wrathfully,  "  It  savours  not  of 
wisdom  to  upbraid  my  husband,  who  is  renowned  as  the  first  of  men  : 
and  ill  doth  it  become  thee,  since  he  lay  with  thee  before  thy  husband  ; 
'twas  he  slew  Fofner,  and  rode  through  the  flames,  when  thou  didst 
think  it  had  lK3cn  Gunnar  :  and  he  slept  with  thee,  and  took  the  ringf 
of  Andvnre,  and  here  mayst  thou  behold  it."  Brynhilda  saw  the  ring 
and  knew  it,  and  the  paleness  of  death  came  over  her ;  she  returned 
home,  and  spake  not  a  word  during  the  evening.  And  Brynhilda  fell 
sick,  and  kept  her  bed;  which,  when  Gunnar  heard,  he  went  to  her, 
ond  questioned  her  :  but  she  answered  him  not,  and  lay  as  if  she  were 
dead.  When  he  urged  her  more,  she  said  :  '*  What  ha-^t  thou  done  with 
the  ring  I  gave  thee,  which  I  received  from  my  father  Budla  at  our 
last  parting,  when  thou  didst  come  to  him  with  king  Giuka,  and 
threaten  fire  and  desolation,  if  ye  obtained  not  me?  After  that  he 
converac<l  with  me,  and  asked  which  amongst  ye  I  would  chuse;  but 
I  offered  to  defend  the  country,  and  to  lead  a  third  of  the  army  to 
battle.  Two  alternatives  were  proposed  to  me  ;  to  marry  according  to 
his  will,  or  to  lose  his  inheritance  and  friendship  ;  and  he  said,  that  his 
friondsliip  would  he  better  than  his  wrath.  I  consi-Jered,  that  I  was  too 
weak  to  resist,  and  I  engaged  to  many  him,  who  should  ride  the  horse 
Grana  with  the  gold  of  Fofner,  and  pass  through  the  blazing  firr,  and 
slay  those  whom  I  named.  Now  did  none,  save  Sigurd,  dare  to  ride 
tlirouijh  the  furnace  ;  for  ho  lacked  not  courage  :  he  killed  the  serpent, 
and  Ueigin,  and  five  other  kings;  but  thou,  Gunnar,  wert  pale,  as 
a  corse  ;  and  art  neither  king,  nor  warrior.  And  I  vowed  solemnly  at 
home,  to  bestow  my  love  on  tlie  most  excellent  alone,  and  that 


•  Iliiilfrcc  married  the  mother  of  Sigurd,  after  his  father's  death. 
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Sigurd ;  now  am  I  perjured,  aod  therefore  will  I  contrive  hit  death."— 
Goonar  reproached  her  with  the  morder  of  those  she  had  killed  in 
battle ;  and  she  attempted  to  slay  him,  but  Hogoi  prevented  her :  and 
after  that  she  remained  some  days  without  food,  and  spoke  to  nobody. 
Then  Si^rord  went  to  BrynhUda,  and  said,  ''Awake,  Brynhilda;   the 
snn  shines  throughout  the  whole  city,  and  thou  hast  slept  enough. 
Cast  aside  thy  sorrow,  and  be  Joyful.'' — *'  How  darest  tliou"  (replied 
Brynhilda)  "  visit  me,  since  no  man  hath  acted  towards  me  more 
treacherously  ?" — "  If  thou  deemest  me  hostile,"  (said   Sigurd)  "  thy 
reason  errs;   the  husband  of  thy  choice  is  thine.**    ''No,"  (answered 
she)  "  Gunnar  rode  not  through  the  fire,  and  paid  not  to  me  the  dower 
of  slaughtered  chiefs.     I  wondered  at  the  man,  who  entered  my  apart- 
ment, and  I  thought  that  I  recognised  thine  eyes;  but  I  could  not 
distinguish  with  certainty,  on  account  of  the  covering,  in  which  I  was 
enveloped  for  my  misfortune.     But  thou  didst  overthrow  the  serpent, 
and  ride  through  the  furnace,  and  not  the  son  of  Qiuka ;    nor  hath  my 
soul  ever  smiled  to  Qunnar,  hut  he  hath  been  always  hateful  to  me, 
though  I  concealed  my  disgust.    Sigurd,  I  well  remember  the  oaths, 
which  we  swore  at  Hinderfiall,  but  they  are  broken ;  and  sooner  would 
I  perish  now,  than  violate  my  faith  to  Ounnar.      I  chuse  not  two 
husbands  in  one  abode,  and  never  shall  I  be  at  rest,  till  the  sword  be 
reddened  with   thy  blood."    When  Sigurd  had  departed,  Brynhilda 
excited  Gunnar  to  slay  him,  together  with  his  child,  protesting,  that 
otherwise  she  would  withdraw  herself  from  his  bed,  and  return  to  her 
own  relations.     And  as  she  was  the  most  beautifal  of  women,  and 
Oonnar  loved  her  passionately,  he  excited  his  brother  Quttormur  to 
perform  the  execrable  deed;   for  as  he  and   Hogni  were   the  sworn 
companions  of  Sigurd,  they  dared  not  injure  him.     In  the  morning 
Gnttormnr  entered  the  chamber  of  Sigurd,  who  was  sleeping  in  the 
arms  of  Gudruna,  and  slew  him ;   but  Sigurd,  waking  with  the  deadly 
wound,  smote  Guttormur  with  his  sword,   and  they  both   perished. 
Then  Brynhilda  ordered  a  great  funeral  pile  to  be  constructed  ;  and  she 
placed  herself  on  the  pile  with  the  dead  bodies,  and  they  were  bamt 
together  with  6ve  females  and  eight  male  slaves,  whom  her  father  had 
given  her :    for  thus,  she  said,  the  obsequies  of  Sigurd  would  be  fit  and 
honorable. 

V.  31.  "J  SkatalujuiL"  Peringskibld  in  Norn.  O.  Saga  translates  it 
"  lite  mihi  eajntt  soporiferft  hast&  percussit."  In  the  MS.  Skatalundi 
appears  to  be  two  word8.~Xtin€fr  is  a  grove.    The  editors  of  the  Edda 
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translate  it  in  the  grove  of  the  prince f  with  a  doubt  whether  it  is  not  the 
name  of  a  place. 

V.  »2f».  '*  HUfLi.""  "  Brynhilldur  for  med  hialin  og  brif^u,  og  gieck 
ad  vipum,  OS  thvi  var  hun  kollud  Brynhilldur."  i.  e.  "  Brynhilda 
went  with  helmet  and  eoat  of  maiJj  and  sallied  forth  to  war,  and  there- 
fore was  !iht  called  Bryn-liilda."     VoUunga  Saga,c.  32. 

V.  47.  *'  Ei.ght  ni-ghti."    Tlic  prose  account  says  three  nights. 
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From  the  "Id  Icelan  lie  in  Scpmund's  Edda.  \ 

i 


1839. 
1. 

To  Gunnar*  kiiiij  Attila  sent  of  yore 

A  cunniiii:  wiirht  to  ride: 

Knefraudur  his  name,  and  he  quickly  came 

To  Giuka*s+  palace  and  Gunnar's  home, 

Where  the  drink  was  sweet  5 

And  the  benches  iron-bound. 

2. 

The  guards  drank  wine  in  the  splendid  hall, 

Thev  fear'd  the  wrath  of  the  Hun  ; 

Mute  were  the  treacherous  strangers  all, 

Till  cold  Knefraudur  begun,  10 

From  the  loftv  bench 

Where  that  Southron  legate  sat. 


(lutinar  eldest  son  of  Giukii.  t  (liuka  king  of  Burgundy. 
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3. 
"  Attila  bath  sent  me  here  ; 
"  Thro*  dreary  forests  dark  before  me, 
**  Chafing  his  bit  the  hot  horse  bore  me.  15 

«*  I  come  to  bid  ye,  Gunnar,  hie 
'*  With  helms  of  iron  sheen 
"  To  take  your  seats  in  the  abode 
"  Of  Attila  the  Hun. 

4. 
**  Shields  shall  he  give  you  and  trenchant  swords,        20 
**  Helms  ruddy  with  gold,  and  Huns  full  many, 
"  Silver  housings  with  gilding  gay, 
**  Hawberks  the  spear  of  the  foe  to  stay, 
*^  And  steeds  that  champ  the  steel. 

5. 
••  He'll  give  thee  Gnita's  ample  moor,  26 

"  Singing  spears  and  ^ded  prows, 
"  Dampi's  towns  and  wealth  in  store, 
"  And  all  that  forest  stretching  wide 
*«  Which  mortals  Mirkwood  call." 

6. 
Gunnar  inclined  his  head,  and  thus  to  Hagen  said :     30 
"  What  counsel  givest  thou,  brother  young, 
"  Since  such  the  legate's  word  ? 
*'  Gold  know  I  none  on  Gnita's  moor 
*'  Good  as  that  we  held  before. 

7. 
"  Seven  halls  are  here  with  falchions  stored,  35 

**  Each  hath  its  hilt  of  gold,  I  trow ; 
•'  My  horse  is  the  best,  the  sharpest  my  blade ; 
•*  Bright,  as  the  bench  beneath,  is  my  bow ; 
'*  Mailcoats  of  gold  and  helmets  I  hold, 

Q 
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'•  And  the  whitest  of  shields  from  the  hall  of  *Kiar.    40 
**  Better  than  this  can  a  Hun  bestow?'  ( Hagen enmcen.) 

8. 
*•  What  thinkest  thou  the  +  bride's  intending, 
*•  A  ring  thus  wrapp'd  in  a  wolTs  skin  sending? 
"  A  warniniT.  I  deem,  of  wo  ! 

*'  Hi?  hair  I  have  found,  round  the  red  metal  bound;  45 
*'  Our  wav  i?  beset 
"  With  treason,  if  we  go." 

9. 
Kinsman  none,  nor  neiirhbour  anv, 
Prudent  w-v^ht  or  counsellor. 

Advice  to  Gunnar  £rave,  50 

Nor  rriov  that  wealthy  were. 
Ihen  spako  he,  as  beseem "d  a  king, 
In  tiiat  giiost-^diamber  calm 
With  liigh  o'ertlowing  soul. 

10. 
*•  Ari>o,  Fiomir,  deck  the  bowl  ?  55 

••  Lot  Uwrvl  and  benches  ring  ! 
•'  Tor  o\orv  izuest  in  mv  hall 
••  Ho  a  iioldon  noblot  borne  bv  a  thrall ! 

11. 
'•  Many  a  tierce  black-pelted  ;};  bear 
'•   The  crops  with  plundering  teeth  shall  tear;  60 

'•    Thoy  <\v\\\  give  joy  to  the  baying  pack, 


•  Kiar  w.i>  a  pr  :k'c  it;  Vdllaiid  uoar  the  Rhine.     See  the  iotrodoctioD 

to  Vo'.u::-.lcr'<  <«.  v.z. 

♦  Tht.r  >;>ltr  uiuirai.a  iiiirricd  to  Attila. 

:   Ik.ii^  tirv  vtn  vmi  I'f  attacking  the  unri|)e  wheat,  when  the  grain 
is  ir.ilky.      The  eihto-^  were  rot  a\>are  of  the  fact.     Ht  probably  meant 

the  Hu:-.5. 
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"  (Marie  me,  sage  and  bearded  men !) 
'*  If  Gunnar  comes  not  back." 

12. 
With  vassals  girt,  a  faithful  band. 

Forth  issued  from  his  princely  court  65 

The  ruler  of  the  land ; 
Sore  they  wail  with  bodeful  dread 
Of  those  strife-stirring  Huns. 
Then  spake  Hagen^s  youthful  heir, 
'*  Hale  and  hearty  may  ye  fare,  70 

**  Whither-soe'er  by  courage  led !" 

13. 
Swift-footed  they  made  each  vigorous  steed 
Champing  the  bit  and  chafing  the  rein, 
O'er  mountain  and  moorland  speed ; 
Dark  and  unknown  was  the  forest  lone ;  75 

The  whole  Hunnish  woodland  quaked  as  they  pass'd. 
And  over  the  green  and  shadowless  plain 
The  warriors  scudded  fast 

14. 
The  land  of  Attila  they  spy 

O*erbrow'd  with  towers  profound ;  80 

Fierce  soldiers  stood  on  the  rampart  high 
That  girds  the  Southron  host. 
With  *8et  beams  round  and  circles  bound, 
^liite  shields  that  stay  the  foeman's  spear, 

*  Attila  King  ot  Huns,  see  p.  d99.  To  what  I  have  laid  therein, 
p.  988-9,  cODcerning  the  concentric  circles  or  rings  of  the  Hmu  or 
Aran  in  the  time  of  Charlemain,  (which  are  probably  identical  with 
the  If  nnniwar  mentioned  by  Jomandes,  and  the  circular  fortifications  of 
Attila  alluded  to  in  this  passage)  should  be  added  that  Nengart  (Epis- 
copatiis  Constantinensis)  states  that  Thnrgoria,  which  is  part  of  the 
diocese  of  Constance,  was  formerly  called  Pagus  Turensis  from  the  river 

a2 
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There  in  his*  hall  with  roval  state  85 

Attila  drank  the  sparkling  wine ; 

The  warders  stout  kept  watch  without, 

Lest  Gunnar*s  strength  with  clanging  lance 

Should  wake  the  king  to  war. 

15. 
"^riieir  sister  saw  the  twain  draw  near,  90 

Soon  as  they  trod  the  Hunnish  floor; 
Small  strength  had  she  quaff'd  of  the  mantling  beer. 
**  Thou,  Gunnar,  by  treason  art  now  foredone ! 
'*  How  wilt  thou  cope  with  the  treacherous  Hun  ? 
"  Avoid  the  hall  with  speed  !  95 

16. 
'*  Better,  brother,  have  donn'd  thy  mail, 
**  Than  helm'd  thus  visit  the  Hun's  abode  ! 
**  Bettor  have  stoutly  ridden  all  day, 
'*  And  made  the  fatesf  wail  o'er  corses  pale ! 

17. 
''  Better  have  scathed  each  warlike  maid,  100 

''  That  handles  Hunnish  shield  and  blade, 
'*  Vanquished  Attila  confining 
*'  In  the  vault  where  snakes  are  twinhig ! 
*'  Now  the  loathsome  vipers'  cave 
"  Is  prepared  to  be  thy  grave."  (Gmmar  anticers.)  105 


Tura,  which  flows  through  it  from  the  neighbourhood  of  St-  Gall. 
Caotriirn  Turoniciim  was  thercf<'rc  a  fort  in  Thurgovia.  St.  GaU  itself 
is  al)oiit  18,  and  llic  nearest  point  on  the  Thur  about  7  or  8,  British 
miles  from  Constance  as  the  crow  flies.  In  setting  the  distance  between 
the  two  outer  circles,  at  10  miles,  (p.  390),  whilst  ignorant  of  the 
situation  of  Castruu)  Turonicum,  I  was  therefore  witliin  the  possible 
range  of  the  true  distance,  though  10  or  12  would  be  probably  nearer  to  it, 

•  VnlhsdI. 

t  Indcrstood  to  be  the  special  fates  or  spirits  attending  on  indiridiuds. 
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18. 

**  All  too  late  I  deem  it,  sister, 

^'  NibeluDgian  force  to  muster; 

•*  Long  and  weary  is  the  way 

**  O  er  each  swampy  Rhenish  fell, 

**  Where  my  trusty  vassals  dwell."  110 

19. 
Gunnar  is  seized,  and,  taken  alive. 
Him  those  friends*  of  Burgundy  gyve. 

20. 
Hagen  slew  seven  with  trenchant  sword, 
The  eighth  in  the  fire  he  throws; 

Thus  it  beseems  a  valorous  lord  115 

To  quit  him  of  his  foes. 

21. 
For  Gunnar's  weal  strove  Hagen  bold ; 
They  ask'd  the  king  to  redeem  his  life 
Witli  Nibelungian  gold. 

22. 
••  Not,  tho'  Hagen 's  heart  were  lying  120 

*^  Hot  and  bloody  in  my  hand, 
*'  Hewn  by  the  blade  of  some  strong  Hun 
"  From  the  living  breast  of  that  kingVson  !'* 

23. 
They  cut  the  heart  from  Hialler  s  breast, 
And,  on  a  bloody  platter  placed,  125 

They  gave  it  str^ght  to  Gunnar. 

24. 
Then  quoth  Gunnar  lord  of  men ; 
^*  This  is  the  heart  of  base  Hialler, 


Haas,  who  prufe»8ed  frieudsliip. 
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**  Not  like  that  which  Hagen  bore  ; 

"  Much  it  trembles  on  the  platter,  130 

**  In  his  breast  it  trembled  more." 

25. 
Hagen  stout,  the  helmet-forger,* 
Smiled  as  they  cut  his  heart  to  the  quick, 
Small  thought  had  he  of  wailing ; 

All  bloody  from  his  breast  they  tore  it,  135 

And  on  a  plate  to  Gunnar  bore  it. 

26. 
Then  serene  quoth  Gunnar,  lord 
Of  many  a  Nibelungian  spear; 
'*  I  hold  the  heart  of  Hagen  here, 

•'  Not  like  that  of  base  Hialler;  140 

"  Little  quakes  it  on  the  platter, 
"  In  his  breast  it  quaked  not  so. 

27. 
"  From  the  sight  of  mortals  parted, 
"  Darkling  lie,  thouf  greedy-hearted ; 
"  Darkness  so  from  thee  for  ever,  145 

"  Attila,  my  wealth  shall  sever ! 
"  To  me  of  living  wights  alone 
"  The  Nibelungian  hoard  is  known ; 
"  Hagen  lies  shent  of  life. 

28. 
"  While  both  w^ere  living,  I  had  doubts;  150 

"  Sole  survivor  I  have  none. 
"  Lordly  Rhine,  thy  bed  shall  hold 
"  All  my  conflict-stirring  gold  ! 


•  Scandinavian  warriors  learned  to  forge  their  own  accoutrements. 
Harulcl  the  Hard>  boasts  of  his  skill  at  the  forge. 

t  Attila. 
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«  Grods,  with  thee,  alone  shall  know 

*<  The  wealthy  o'er  which  thy  waters  flow  I  1 55 

29. 
^  Better  beneath  tiie  rolling  stream 
^  My  rings  of  precious  gold  shall  gleam, 
**  Than  placed  upon  the  hated  hands 
**  Of  the  sons  of  Hunnish  lands ! 

**  This  *  way  bend  the  wheeled  car !"  160 

The  captured  chief  is  bound. 

30. 
King  Attila  went  forth 
With  steeds  that  shook  the  plain, 
(By  his  princely  f  bride  to  the  twain  aUied) 
Begirt  with  bristling  spears ;  165 

The  while  in  that  tumultuous  hall 
Oudruna  strove,  but  strove  in  vain, 
To  quench  the  springing  tears. 

31. 
^  So  fare  thou,  Attila,"  quoth  she, 
^  As  thou  the  oaths  hast  truly  held,  170 

^  Sworn  oft  to  Gunnar  loud  and  free, 
^  By  the  bright  sun  southward  marching, 
<<  By  the  war-god's  high  abode, 
^  By  the  brilliant  ring  of  Ullar,^ 
^  By  the  bed  of  rest  and  ease !"  175 

But  all  the  more, 
Where  the  warrior  told, 
Shaking  his  bit  the  hot  horse  bore 
The  hoarder  of  gold. 


*  This  line  if  elUier  an  ezclamatioo  of  Attila,  orderiog  him  to  he  led 
*9  aseetttloB^  or  hte  own  expression  of  his  readiness  to  undergo  his  fate, 
t  Allied  to  the  Borgnndlans  by  marriage  with  their  sister. 
t  A  nama  for  Odin. 
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32. 

The  many  placed  the  chief  alive  180 

In  that  dread  hall  where  serpents  crawl, 

But  he  with  lofty  spirit  made 

The  pedal  harp  resound  ; 

The  stricken  chords  rang  loud  and  clear. 

So  it  beseems  a  warrior  bold,  1 85 

Who  flings  around  his  largesse  free. 

With  strength  to  hold  his  treasured  gold 

From  him  who  strives  for  mastery. 

33. 
Attila  back  to  his  palace  with  speed 
Let  gallop  his  iron-biting  steed,  190 

From  the  chamber  of  Gunnar's  death  ; 
Loud  the  thronging  horse-heels  rang. 
And  loud  of  clashing  arms  the  clang, 
When  they  came  from  the  dreary  heath. 

34. 
To  meet  the  king  his  royal  dame  195 

Holding  a  golden  chalice  came, 
And  did  him  service  due  ! 
''  Monarch,  in  thine  hall  glad-hearted 
"  From  Gudruna's  hand  *  receive 
"  The  arms  of  the  departed !"  200 

35. 
Surcharged  with  wine  the  goblets  groan'd. 
When  the  Huns  were  gather'd  in  Attila's  hall ; 
Long-bearded  chiefs  of  many  a  race 
Enter'd  there,  and  took  their  place. 


*  It  is  mulerstoixl  tluit  nIic  prosfiiU'd  to  him  on  bis  return  the  swords 
which  liad  been  taktii  irvin  tlic  Duignndian  |)rinces. 
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36. 

Stately  stept  the  matron  bright ;  205 

Liquor  frothing  high  she  bore  them ; 

Strange  her  aspect  seem'd,  and  loath 

She  placed  the  festive  meal  before  them ; 

Then  with  outrage  gan  she  speak 

To  the  king  of  sallow  cheek.  210 

37. 
"  Sword-distributor,  the  flesh 
"  Of  thy  sons  thy  teeth  are  tearing  ! 
'*  Honey-season'd  they,  and  fresh 
^'  From  the  bloody  stroke  of  death ! 
'^  Mighty  one,  in  thy  festive  hour  215 

*^  Seated  in  the  highest  place, 
"  Human  flesh,  quoth  I,  devour, 
^  And  send  it  round  the  dais  ! 

38. 
'*  Thou  hereafter  shalt  not  call  ' 

"  Erp*  or  Eitill  to  thy  hall,  220 

'^  Blythe  to  taste  the  cup  of  beer ! 
'*  Nor  see  them  from  the  middle  seat 
^  Amongst  thy  vassals  scatter  gold, 
^'  Nor  fit  the  handle  to  the  spear, 

'^  Nor  trim  the  manes  of  coursers  bold,  225 

"  Nor  spur  them  o*er  the  plain." 

39. 
Strange  noise  along  the  benches  ran ; 
Their  robes  were  bright  that  festive  day. 
But  from  each  vestment  rich  and  gay 
Burst  forth  the  wail  of  a  moaning  man  ;  230 

*  Hif  sons. 
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Sorely  they  moan*d  for  the  youthful  Huns. 

Gudruna  alone  with  a  heart  of  stone 

Neither  wept,  her  tresses  rending 

For  her  brethren  stout  as  bears. 

Nor  bewaird  the  darling  sons,  235 

Whom  to  Attila  she  bore 

Untaudit  and  unotfendinff. 

40. 
Whiter  than  the  cygnet's  plume 
Gold  >he  gave  to  every  slave, 

Ruddv  rinus  and  vestments  rare  240 

To  adorn  her  menial  throng ; 
She  let  tlie  tares  tend  to  tlieir  dismal  end, 
And  the  pure  metal  freely  go ; 
Little  iirudiied  that  ladv  fair 
Her  tre;isures  to  bestow.  245 

41. 
The  kinsr  of  Huns  had  drunk  his  fill 
And  cast  his  sword  behind  : 
He  fear'd  not  from  Gudruna's  hand 
The  evil  she  designed. 

'  Twas  better  when  fond  sport  united  250 

Their  heiirts  in  gentle  mood, 
And  chieftains  gatherd  in  the  hall 
The  kiss  of  kindness  viewed. 

4-J. 

With  deadly  stroke  and  passion  dire 

She  let  the  falchion  drink  his  blood,  255 

Then  loosed  the  watch-dogs  all, 

And  rousetl  the  servile  crew ; 

And  she  cast  a  torch  of  flaming  fire 

By  the  door  of  the  royal  hall. 
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For  her  brothers  fiercely  slain  260 

Such  vengeance  hath  a  woman  ta'en. 

43. 
She  joy'd,  as  she  gave  all  mthin  to  bum, 
As  many  as  thither  had  made  return 
From  Gunnar's  death  on  the  mirky  heath  ; 
The  store-chambers  reek'd,  the  old  timbers  fell,         265 
The  king's  bower  flamed,  and  his  maidens  bright 
Who  wielded  the  shield  on  the  field  of  fight, 
Staid  in  the  prime  of  their  days, 
Sank  consumed  in  the  fearful  blaze. 

44. 
Enough  I  the  tale  is  told !  270 

Ne'er  agun  shall  mailed  bride 
So  avenge  her  brothers  slain ! 
Three  *  kings'  lives  were  fiercely  ta'en 
By  that  fidr  one,  ere  she  died ! 


VOLUNDER'S    SONG. 

1840. 

This  ode  is  improperly  placed  first  in  the  volume  of 
the  TVagic  Edda,  for  it  refers  (st.  Id.)  to  the  capture 
of  the  gold  of  Fafner  on  Onita  headi  (see  Gripis-spa, 
St.  II.)  near  the  Rhine  by  Attila,  (under  the  mystic 
name  Sigurd)  on  his  horse  Grana,  which  is  the  subject 
of  Fafnismal.      Herein  is  a  blending  of  some  of  the 

*  AtUIa  and  bis  two  eoDt. 
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fundamental  features  of  the  Attilane  legend  with  other 
circumstances,    and   a  transfer   of  the  scene  of  action 
to   Sweden.      The  three  Burgundian  brothers  are    re- 
presented as  Finns,  but  their  Southern  origin  is  mani- 
fest  from   their   marrying    two   daughters  of  Hlaudve 
or  Clodio,  probably  the  well-known  king  of  the  Francs, 
and  one  of  Kiar  a  Rhenish  prince,  and  from  the  reproach 
cast  upon  Volunder  (who  here  represents  Gunnar  the 
hoarder  of  the  Nibelungian  treasure)  that  the  gold  he 
possessed  was   not    that   which    Attila   had   won    from 
Fafner  on  Gnita  heath,  which,  in  Atla  quida,  st.  5,  Attila 
offers  to  give  to  Gunnar.     Volunder,  like   Gunnar,  is 
taken  treacherously  and  cast  into  a  damp  chamber  on 
account  of  his  gold,  and  the  king  who  confines  him  is 
punished,   as    Attila  is   in   the   direct   legend,   by  the 
murder  of  his  two  sons,  and  those  sons  are  here  called 
iluna,  Huns^  though  the  editor  translates  it  boys,  and 
their  sculls  overlaid  w^ith  silver  are  sent  to  the  father,  as 
tlieir  flesh  is  served  to  him  in  the  direct  legend.     Mirk- 
wood,  or  the  black  forest,  through  which  the  maidens 
come  to  Wolfdale,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  forest 
adjoining   Burgundy  in  Atla  quida.     The  falsehood  of 
the  location  in  Sweden  is  evident.     As  a  further  proof  of 
the  identity  of  Volunder  and  his  brothers  with  the  three 
Burgundian  princes,  Gunnar  boasts  to  his  brother  in 
Atla  ([uida  that  they  have  in  the  Burgundian  palace 
"  the  whitest  of  shields  from   the    hall    of  Kiar,"  who 
is  the  father  of  one  of  the  brides  in  this  tale.     Volunder 
also,  like  Gunnar,  has  to  wife  for  a  time  the  all-wise 
Valkyrie,  who  may  be  identified  by  her  qualities  with 
Brynhilda,  and  he  debauches  the  daughter  of  Niduder, 
as  (lunnar  does  the  sister  of  Attila,  Odruna. 
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There  is  not  a  particle  in  the  whole  volume  of  the 
tragic  part  of  the  Edda  of  genuine  Scandinavian  story, 
but  the  whole  is  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with 
Attila.     The  three  next  odes  tell  of  the  mighty  Helg6 
and  bis  Valkyrie  bride,  Svava  or  Sigruna^  or  Kara,  for 
they  both,  she  and  Helg6,  are  three  times  revived  or 
bom  again  (epterborin)  and  she  has  a  different  name 
and  parentage  each  time.     In  his  last  incarnation  Helg6 
is  the  son  of  Sigmund,  son  of  Volsunger,  and  therefore 
brother  of  Sigurd  who  has  been  shewn  {Attilot  p.  522.) 
to  be  Attila.     But  Helge  himself  is  said  to  be  superior 
to  all  warriors  {Helge  quida,  2.  36.),  and  in  his  second 
incarnation  he  is,  like  Sigurd,  killed  by  the  brother  of 
his  wife,  {Tragic  Edda,  p.  98.)  who  comes  and  reports 
his  death  to  Sigruna.     In  the  first  incarnation  Helge 
employs  one  Attila  to  obtain  his  wife  for  him,  which  is 
a  confusion  of  the  legend  in  which  Attila  as  Sigurd 
obtains  a  wife  for  Gunnar.      But  when  Helge  revived, 
as  Sigmund's  son,  at  the  age  of  one  day  he  stood  in  his 
armour.     The  resuscitations  of  Attila  and   Brynhilda 
under  the  names  of  Sigurd,  Attila,  Jonacre,  Brynhilda, 
Grimilda  or  Gudruna,  and  Svanhilda,  are  exactly  ana- 
logous to  the  reanimations  of  Helge  and  his  Valkyrie. 
Next  follows  Sinfiotl  lok.     Sinfiotl  was  eldest  son  of 
Sigmund,  son  of  Volsunger.      Sigmund    had    a  wife 
Borghilda  who  had  a  brother  named  Gunnar.     Sinfiotl 
slew  Gunnar  and  Borghilda  gives  him  poison.      This 
is  evidently  a  confused  reminiscence  of  the  Attilane 
tragedy.     Sigmund  is  said  to  have  lived  long  in  Den- 
mark and  in  the  kingdom  of  Borghilda  after  he  married 
her.    He  went  into  the  South  into  Frankland,  (France) 
to  that  kingdom  which  he  possessed.     Helge  and  Sinfiotl 


\ 
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are  not  Scandinavians,  but  brothers  of  Attila,  and  of 
Sigmund  elsewhere  stated  to  be  his  father;  but  in 
truth  all  the  three  are  persons  coined  out  of  the  story 
of  Attila  himself,  with  a  very  confused  locality,  and 
probably  a  blending  of  ancient  northern  legends  con- 
cerning other  persons. 

In  Sigurdar  quida,  1,  15,  it  is  said  that  Brjmhilda 
slept  in  the  mountain  in  Hlyndale,  (where  Sigurd  first 
visited  her)  after  the  death  of  Helge,  on  which  the 
editor  observes,  Helge  must  have  been  some  unknown 
warrior  killed  by  her  in  Hialmgunnar's  army ;  so  blind 
are  those,  who  are  prejudiced  by  the  desire  of  making 
out  a  true  and  consecutive  history  from  these  various 
pieces  and  fragments  of  romantic  poetry.  No  person, 
who  looks  to  the  spirit  of  these  poems,  can  fail  to  see 
that  Br}'nhilda  in  Hlyndale  is  a  fourth  incarnation  of  the 
Valkyrie  concerned  in  the  death  of  Helge  Sigmundson, 
and  is  coupled  again  with  Attila  resuscitated  as  Sigurd 
Sigmundson. 
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From  the  old  Icelandic  in  Samund's  Eddcu 


Nidudr  was  the  name  of  a  king  in  Sweden.  He  had 
two  sons  and  a  daughter  called  Baudvildr.  There  were 
three  sons  of  a  Finnish  king,  Slagfidr,  Egill,  and 
Volundr;  they  skated  and  hunted  wnld  beasts.  They 
came  into   Ulfdal  (Wolfdale),  and  made  themselves  a 
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dwelling.  A  lake  is  there,  called  UlCsiar  (W(d&ea). 
Early  in  the  morning  they  found  on  the  water^de 
three  women  who  were  ^spinning  flax.  Their  *  swan- 
forms  lay  beside  them.  They  were  Valkyries;  two 
of  them  were  daughters  of  king  f  Qodio  (Hlaudvess). 
Hladgudur  sumamed  Svanyhita  (Swan-wMte)  and  Hervor 
sumamed  Alvitur  (Allwise).  The  third  waa  Aubnm 
daughter  of  Kiar  from  Valland  (a  part  of  France  near 
the  Rhine).  The  princes  took  them  home;  EgiU  had 
Aubrun,Slagfidr  Svanyhit,  and  Volundr  Alvitur.  They 
dwelt  there  seven  years,  then  flew  away  to  seek  warfare 
and  returned  not.  Egill  skated  away  to  look  for  Aubrun, 
Slagfidr  sought  Svanvhit,  but  Volundr  sat  in  Wolfdale. 
He  was  an  artificer,  as  is  known  from  old  sagas.  King 
Nidudr  caused  him  to  be  seized,  as  is  sung  herein. 

1. 
Maids  from  the  South  thro' ;(!  Mirkwood  flew 
To  dree§  their  fates ;  (young  Alvitur  was  one) 
They  sat  to  rest  upon  ||  Soevar-strand ; 
The  Southron  virgins  dear  flax  spun. 

2. 
One  took  Egill  to  embrace  5 

Bright-bosom*d  maiden  with  fair  face ; 


*  The  plumage  and  wings  of  swans  which  they  wore  when  Uiey 
wished  to  fly.  Women,  who  niixed  in  warfare  and  were  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  flying  through  the  air,  were  called  Valkyries,  though 
not  actnally  the  Valkyries  of  Odin. 

t  Hlaudte  is  unquestionably  the  some  name  as  Clodio  or  Hlodk>, 
ChlodoYicus  or  Lodoricus,  Clovis  or  Louis,  and  I  entertain  no  doubt 
that  Clodio  king  of  the  Francs  is  the  person  here  meant,  though  it  has 
DOt  occurred  to  the  publishers  of  the  Edda. 

t  Tide  Black  forest  or  woody  tract  of  Germany. 

5  At  dreya,  to  dree  or  drey,  old  English  for  to. endure. 

II  The  lake  side. 
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Swanvhita  was  another's  name, 

Who  array *d  in  swan-plumes  came ; 

The  third  was  fain  her  arms  to  throw 

Round  Volunder's  neck  of  snow.  10 

3. 

After  that  seven  years  they  sat, 

The  eighth  they  grew  uneasy-hearted ; 

Each  on  the  ninth  from  her  lord  departed. 

Thro'  the  wide  dark  wood  they  wish'd  to  flee 

(Young  Alviturwas  one)  their  fates  to  dree.  15 

4. 

Mirthsome  shooters  of  the  game 

Turning  homeward  from  the  chase 

Egill  and  Slagfider  came  ; 

They  found  their  hall  an  empty  space. 

To  seek  the  lost  Aubruna  then  20 

Skating  eastward  Egill  went ; 

On  the  search  for  Swanvhite  fair 

His  steps  Slagfider  southward  bent. 

5. 
Alone  in  Wolfdale  sat  Volunder ; 

Gems  he  chased  in  gold  set  under,  25 

And  together  bound  each  ring 
Safely  with  the  ^linden  string. 
There  he  sat,  and  so  abided 
His  bright-bosom'd  wife's  return. 

6. 
Niduder  king  of  Niari  heard  30 

How  alone  Volunder  sat ; 
Forth  fared  his  men  by  night ; 

•   Made  of  tlie  bark  of  the  lime-tree. 
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Many  a  nail  bedeck'd  their  mail, 

And  their  shields  shone  bright 

To  the  gleam  of  the  homed  moon.  35 

7. 
They  sprang  from  their  saddles  beside  the  wall. 
And  entering  paced  the  length  of  the  hall. 
They  found  the  rings  on  the  linden-string  placed. 
Seven  hundred,  all  that  man  possessed. 

8. 
They  took  them  off,  and  they  put  them  on,  40 

But  one  they  carried  away ; 
The  mirthsome  shooter  came  from  the  chase, 
Volunder,  toiling  the  longsome  way. 

9. 
Straight  he  came  to  the  blazing  flame, 
To  broil  the  steak  of  a  bear ;  45 

The  blowing  wind  had  dried  the  rind 
Of  the  logs  Volunder  bare. 

10. 
He  sat  on  a  bear-skin,  and  counted  each  ring ; 
One  was  miss'd  by  Alfheim's  prince. 
He  thought  that  Clo^o's  child  Alvitur  50 

Returned  had  made  his  treasure  lighter. 

11. 
He  sat  there  till  he  sank  asleep, 
Bot  waking  he  had  cause  to  weep ; 
Shackles  on  his  hands  he  found, 
And  his  feet  with  fetters  bound.  55 

12. 
"  Who  are  the  gallants,  that  have  laid 
"  Chains  on  the  bearer  of  gold,  and  bound  me  ?*' 
Niduder  king  of  Niari  said, 

R 
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"  Where  gat'st  thou,  prince  of  Alfs,  Volunder, 

*'  Gold  in  Wolfsdale  which  is  mine  ?  60 

13. 
'*  This  never  in  Grana's*  path  did  shine ; 
'*  I  thought  my  lands  far  from  the  Rhenish  fell ; 
'*  1  had  more  gold,  I  remember  well, 
'*  When  we  were  hale  friends  at  home." 

14.      (  Volunder  speaks.) 

*'  Illadguderand  Hervor  were  Clodion's  bairns,  65 

'*  Aubruna  was  daughter  of  Kiar, 

**  Alviturf  stept  the  length  of  the  hall, 

**  Mild  of  speech  on  the  floor  she  stood. 

*'  Ye  will  not  find  me  a  canny  wight, 

'If  dragg'd  from  the  blithe  green-wood."  70 

King  Niduder  gave  the  golden  ring  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  string  of  Volunder  to  his  daughter  Baud- 
vilder,  but  he  himself  bore  the  sword  which  Volunder 
had.     But  the  queen  sang  : 

15. 
*'  He  shewed  his  teeth,  as  he  spied  the  sword, 
'*  And  the  ring  of  Baudvilda  knew; 
**  Hie  eyes  are  keen  of  that  serpent  sheen  ? 
*'  Cut  the  strength  of  his  sinews  thro\ 
''  And  after  place  him  in  Socvarstaud/*  75 

So  it  was  done,  that  the  sinews  were  cut  in  his  hams, 
and  he  was  placed  in  the  island  which  was  opposite  the 
coast    and   called    Soevarstaud.      There    he    forged  the 


•  'nil'  li(M>o  ot*  Sisrnrd  (Attala),  \vhcr«ori  he  rode  when  he  conquered 
I'l'l'iur  luul  look  his  gi'lil  from  tiie  Gnita  moor  near  the  Rhine. 

t  S^he.  in  i\\c  origiual,  but  it  refers  to  Herfor  Alvitur,  and  not  to 
Aubruna. 
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king  all  sorts  of  jewelry.      No  man  dared  go  near  binii 
but  the  king. 

16.      (  Vohtnder  tang.) 

**  The  sword  shines  bright  in  Niduder*s  belt, 

"  Which  I  sharpen  *d  with  mickle  skill, 

"  And  gave  it  temper  rare ; 

*'  That  sword  from  me  for  aye  is  ta*en, 

'*  It  comes  not  to  my  forge  again,  80 

17. 
''  I  see  Baudvilda  my  bride  s  ring  wear, 
'^  That  loss  I  never  shaU  repair.'* 

18. 
He  sat  there  ever,  and  slumber'd  never. 
But  with  his  hammer  smote ; 

Yet  liefer  and  briefer  he  85 

Wrought  guile  to  Niari's  king. 
Two  youths  drew  nigh  to  Volunder's  door, 
Sons  of  Niduder,  in  Scevarstaud. 

19. 
They  came  to  the  chest,  and  craved  the  kej. 
But  evil,  as  they  look  in,  thought  he.  90 

Rich  things  were  there  and  precious  to  wear. 
Which  seem*d  to  the  youths  all  ruddy  with  gold. 

20. 
"  Come  two  alone  !  come  another  day, 
"  To  share  that  golden  gear  ; 

'*  But  say  not  ye  to  man  or  *may,  95 

"  Ye  found  Volunder  here  !" 

21. 
Quickly  one  address'd  the  other. 
Brother  thus  bespoke  his  brother, 

•  Maid. 

r2 
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''  lA*t  u^  look  at  the  forger's  rin£rs/* 

They  came  to  the  chest,  and  craved  the  key,  100 

But  evil,  as  they  looked  in.  thought  he. 

OtT  *thoir  heads  were  lopt  by  Vol  under, 

He  laid  their  feet  the  damp  floor  under ; 

He  strippVl  the  scalp  from  each  hairy  head, 

And  to  Niduder  sent  the  sculls  105 

With  silver  plate  o'erlaid. 

Briirht  i:em<  he  fashion'd  from  their  evc^. 

And  s^ave  thoin  to  the  cunning  queen; 

And  of  their  teeth  made  broaches  sheen 

To  deck  BaudviMa's  breast.  110 

•J4. 
Iniudvilda  prized  the  rini:,  and  wore  it, 
Broken  to  \olunder  b<:>re  it. 
••  1  do  not  ilare  this  rinjj  to  bear 
'*  To  any  wi^jht  fave  rhee." 

•  •  I  w  i  1  \  <o  :  1  ^.  0  b  re  ac  h  re  pa  i  r ,  115 

•*  1  hv  -iire  -1:.\1!  reok.^:;  tht^v  more  fair, 

••  riiee  tin  mother  Ivrter  deem, 

*'  Tiiou  p:vso:'^e  thiiie  own  e-^teem." 

He  brv^u^h:  :i;e  damsel  beer. 

For  wiot^ivr  :h;i:^h:s  had  he  :  1^20 

^:w  >.\r.x  iiivn  ::;e  s<\\:. 

Auvi  sour. A. V  -lu:uber"d  she. 


•   r.u\     *~»-«''%:^.:  Vv  :ht   c:  :  -^    "of  the  \r?uths,  but  otherwise 
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**  Now  is  ample  vengeance  done 

**  For  all  my  grievous  wrongs,  save  one. 

27. 
*'  Would  I  could  stand  on  my  feet/'  he  cried,  125 

•'  Which  the  thralls  of  Niduder  marr'd." 
Volunder  soar  d  aloft  with  a  smile, 
Wailing  Baudvilda  fared  forth  from  the  isle  ; 
Sorely  mourn *d  that  damsel  bright 
A  father  s  wrath  and  a  lover's  flight.  130 

28. 
The  cunning  queen  was  standing  out ; 
In  she  stept  the  length  of  the  hall ; 
While  Volunder  sat  without 
Resting  nigh  the  palace-wall. 

29.  {The  queen  $ayt) 

"  Wakest  thou,  Niari's  king?  135 

'*  Watchful  I  and  joyless  lie, 

*'  While  I  think  of  my  slaughter*d  bairns." 

30.  {The  hkng  Moyn) 

"  Cold  is  my  brow,  and  cold 

"  Thine  evil  coQflisel  seems ! 

''  To  parley  now,  unless  hopes  fail,  140 

"  Volunder  will  I  bring. 

"  Prince  of  the  Alfs,  Volunder,  say, 

'*  What  hast  thou  done  with  my  gallant  boys 

'*  Yestreen  so  fresh  and  hale  ?" 

3*  i      (  Volunder  toys) 

"  Swear  thou  first  by  every  pledge,  145 

"  By  thy  buckler  bright  and  round, 

•*  Thy  8hip*s  timber  stout  and  sound, 

'*  Horse's  withers,  and  sword's  edge, 

'*  Not  to  slay  Volunder's  bride, 

'*  Nor  to  harm  her,  tho'  she  bide  150 
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••In  thv  hall  well- known,  and  there 

m 

*•  To  Vol  under  otFspring  bear. 

3-2. 
•'  Go,  search  the  workshop  thou  hast  made, 
••  And  see  the  bellows  stain'd  with  gore; 
•*  OtFI  lopp'd  their  heads,  and  laid  155 

••  Their  ci^rses  under  the  fennv  floor. 

33. 
**  Their  sculls  from  the  hairy  scalp  set  free 
••  Plated  with  silver  I  sent  to  thee  : 
•'  But  their  eyeballs,  jewels  sheen, 
••  Gave  I  to  the  cunning  queen.  160 

34. 
*'  Their  teeth  I  fomiVi  into  broaches  rare 
*'  To  deck  the  breast  of  Baudvilda  fair. 
••  She  of  both  sole  child  survivintr 
**  Walks  heavv  to  vour  shame." 

3o.      (  yiduder  says) 

*•  Feller  word  thou  couldst  not  sj)eak  !  165 

•*  Fain  would  I  that  evil  wreak  ! 

••  But  who,  his  courser  tall  bestriding, 

•'  Can  seize  thee,  thus  in  mid-air  riding? 

'•  Who  can  smite  thee  from  beneath, 

•'  While  wafted  to  the  clouds?'*  170 

36. 
Volunder  smiling  soar'd  on  high, 
Niduder  sat  down  with  a  sigh. 

37. 
**  Arise,  Thakrader,  my  trusty  thrall, 
**  Fair-faced  Baudvilda  call  ! 

'*  Bid  the  damsel  of  raiment  rare  175 

''  To  hor  father's  hall  repair." 
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38. 

"  Tell  me,  Baudvilda,  is  that  sooth, 

"  Which  evil  tongues  declare ; 

"  INdst  thou  with  Volunder  sit 

"  Lonely  in  the  forger's  lair?"  180 

39. 
**  True  it  is,  as  they  declare ; 
*'  Lonely  I  sat  in  the  forger's  lair, 
**  One  dreadful  hour,  but  one  alone  ; 
•'  Would,  that  hour  I  ne'er  had  known  ! 
"  Might  I  had  not  to  prevail ;  185 

•'  Nothing  could  my  strength  avail." 


THB 
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Prom  tfut  old  Icelandic  by  HornkJqff  printed  in  Heimtkringla,  Per,  ed. 

v,l,p,  93.     Schiin,  ed.  v.  I, p.  05. 


1803. 

Loud  in  Hafur's  echoing  bay 
Heard  ye  the  battle  fiercely  bray, 
'Twixt  Kiotva  rich,  and  Harald  bold ! 
Eastward  scdl  the  ships  of  war ; 
The  graven  bucklers  gleam  afar, 
And  monsterous  heads  adorn  the  prows  of  gold. 
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Glittering  shields  of  purest  white. 
And  swords,  and  Celtic  falchions  bright. 
And  western  chiefs  the  vessels  bring : 
Loudly  scream  the  savage  rout,  10 

The  maddening  champions  wildly  shout. 
And  long  and  loud  the  twisted  hauberks  ring. 

Firm  in  fight  they  proudly  vie 
With  him,  whose  might  will  make  them  fly, 
Imperial  Utstein's  warlike  head.  15 

Forth  his  gallant  fleet  he  drew, 
Soon  as  the  hope  of  battle  grew, 
But  many  a  buckler  brast,*  ere  Haklang  bled. 

Fled  the  lusty  Kiotva  then 

Before  the  fair-hair'd  king  of  men,  20 

And  bade  the  islands  shield  his  flight. 
Warriors  wounded  in  the  fray 
Beneath  the  thwartsf  all  gasping  lay, 
Where  headlong  cast  they  mourn'd  the  loss  of  light.  j 

Gaird  by  many  a  missive  stone  25 

(Their  golden  shields  behind  them  thrown) 
Homeward  the  grieving  soldiers  speed; 
Fast  from  Hafur's  bay  they  hie ; 
East-mountaineers  o'er  Jadar  fly, 
And  thirst  for  goblets  of  the  sparkling  mead. 


•  Bnistj  broke  witli  noise.         t  Thwarts^  benches  for  the  rowen.  ! 


NOTES. 


Hbimskhikqla.  This  valuable  history  of  Norway  (so  called  from 
its  first  words,  Kriogla  heimsins,  i.  0.  orbis  terraram)  was  written  by 
Snorro  Sturlesoo,  a  noble  Icelander,  who  was  bom  in  1178,  and  died  by 
a  violent  death  in  1241,  having  stood  pre-eminent  amongst  his  country- 
men in  rank,  situation,  wealth,  and  learning.  The  first  part,  which  is 
called  Ynglinga  saga,  gives  a  short  account  of  Odin  and  his  eldest 
descendants ;  bnt  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings,  from  the  time  of  Halfdan 
father  of  Uarald  Harfager  to  the  defeat  of  the  Birkibeins  by  Magnus 
Erlingson  in  1177,  are  ftilly  detailed.  The  work  of  Snorro,  like  most 
Icelandic  writings,  contains  many  quotations  from  the  old  historical 
poetSy  who  recorded  the  expeditions,  in  which  they  generally  accompanied 
their  princes,  and  from  whose  works,  collated  and  corrected  by  oral  tra- 
dition, this  excellent  history  was  compiled.  It  was  first  printed  in 
1607,  in  two  vols.  fol.  at  Stockholm  by  Peringskiold,  and  afterwards 
at  Copenliagen  in  3  vols.  fol.  by  Schoning  and  Thorlaclus. 

lliese  lines  were  written  by  Thumbiom  Homklof,  one  of  the  Scalds 
of  Harald  Harfager,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Norwegian  monarchy. 
Uarald  bad  inherited  some  provinces  from  his  father  Balfdan,  and  the 
following  singular  circumstance  first  excited  him  to  reduce  all  the 
petty  kingdoms  under  his  dominion.  Eric  prince  of  Hordaland  had 
a  daughter  called  Gyda,  equally  distinguished  for  beauty  and  spirit. 
Her  fiune  had  reached  the  ears  of  Harald,  who  was  passionately  fond 
of  women ;  and,  little  expecting  to  be  rejected,  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
conduct  her  to  his  court.  "  I  will  not"  (replied  the  haughty  Gyda  to 
his  messengers)  "  so  east  away  my  virginity,  as  to  take  for  husband  a 
prinoe»  who  possesses  only  a  few  provinces ;  and  wonderful  it  seems  to 
me,  that  no  prince  has  spirit  enough  to  unite  all  Norway  under  his 
dominion,  and  to  rule  over  it,  as  king  Gorm  rules  in  Denmark,  and 
king  Brie  at  Upaal.  Tell  king  Harald,  thnt  on  this  condition  alone 
win  I  consent  to  become  his  bride,  that  he  shall  for  my  sake  subdue  the 
whole  of  Norway,  and  govern  It  with  the  same  free  power,  that  is  held 
in  Denmark  by  Gorm,  or  by  Eric  in  tlic  kingdom  of  Sweden."    (See 
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Heiniakrimjla  and  Schiin.  N.   Hist.)    Roused   by  this  spirit* 
king  Harnl  1   awoke,  as  from  a  dream;    and   made,  accord 
singular  ctistom  of  the  time,  a  solemn  vow,  never  to  clip  c 
hair,  till   he  should   have  extended  his  sway  over  the  who 
His  talents  were  equal  to  the  arduous  task,  wkich  he  unde* 
dent,  steady,  and  always   victorious,  he    proceeded    from 
province,  ever  keeping  in  view  the  great  object  of  univers: 
Alarmed  at  length  by  his  continual  success,  the  provinces  of 
Kogaland,  Agder,  and  Thylemark,  formed  under  Kiotvatht 
of    Agder,   and   his  son    Haklang,   a    powerful    league    t- 
progress.     A  ureat  battle  was  fought  in  885,  and  they  wen 
^lefeated   by  Harald  in  Hafur's  bav,  on  the  coast  of  Jada 
immediately  south    of   the  port  of  Stavanger  in   Norway 
victory  his  empire  was  established  over  the  whole  count 
remained  sutticiently  powerful  to  contend  with  him  ;  but  ma 
to  the   north   of  Sweden,  or  settled  in   Iceland,  which  hat 
tli.'coveicd,  and  was  uninhabited. 

V.  6.  *'  xMonsiteToun  heads,  ^t.*'  Such  is  king  Haco's  shi* 
have  been  in  the  account  of  the  Norwegian  expedition  aga 
in  1*J()3.  "  Til  thessarar  ferdar,  &c.  i.  e.  During  this  voya. 
had  that  great  vessel,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  constructt 
It  was  built  entirely  of  oak,  and  contained  twenty-seven  b 
It  was  ornamented  with  heads  and  necks  of  dragons  beautir 
with  i^^old."     Johnstoiu\  p.  '24. 

v.  9.  '•  Western  rhiefs.'*     By  these  lines  it  seems,  that  Ki 
some  assistance  from  France  or  the  British  Isles. 

V.  10  "  Savatje."     Ulfliedner,  properly  wolf-like;  so  call 
fierceness,  or  from  wearing  the  skins  of  wolves. 

V.  16.  "  IJistein."     One  of  the  palaces,  in  which   Harn 
to  reside. 

V.  IcJ.  "  Brast."     Icelandic,  hresta,     Tlic  use  of  this  woi 
lietter  exemidified,  than   by  the  famous    answer  of   Eiuai 
Trygvason,  king  of  Norway,  in   the  fatal   battle,  in  which 
ehampion  c>f  Chrij^tianity  was  overpowered  with  his  small  s 
Liarl  Eric  and   the  kings  of  Denmark  and   Sweden,  on  his  r 
Vindland   (wliioh    included  Mecklenburg  and   Pomerania)   j 
1000.      His  followers  defended  themselves  with  desperate 
and  the    Danish  and  Swedi.sh  fleets  were  repulsed;  but  Eric 
renew(Ml  the  attaek  with  his  Norwegians.      Einar.au  expert  1- 
kinur  <  Wave's  *«liip,  had  aimed  at   him  twice.     The  first  arro 
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lleiniskrinyla  and  Schon,  N.  Hist.)  Roused  by  this  spirited  answer, 
king  Haral  1  awoke,  as  from  a  dream ;  and  made,  according  to  the 
singular  custom  of  the  time,  a  solemn  vow,  never  to  clip  or  comb  his 
hair,  till  he  should  have  extended  his  sway  over  the  whole  country. 
His  talents  were  equal  to  the  arduous  task,  wkich  he  undertook  :  pru- 
dent, steady,  and  always  victorious,  he  proceeded  from  province  to 
province,  ever  keeping  in  view  the  great  object  of  universal  conquest. 
Alarmed  at  lenjzth  by  his  continual  success,  the  pro\ince8  of  Horduland, 
Rogaland,  Agder,  and  Thylemark,  formed  under  Kiotva  the  rich,  prince 
of  Agdcr,  and  his  son  Haklang,  a  powerful  league  to  resist  his 
progress.  A  great  buttle  wus  fought  in  885,  and  they  were  completely 
defeated  by  Harald  in  Hafur's  bay,  on  the  coast  of  Jadar,  a  province 
immerliatcly  south  of  the  port  of  Stavanger  in  Norway.  After  this 
victory  his  empire  was  established  over  the  whole  country,  and  none 
remained  sutticiently  powerful  to  contend  with  him  ;  but  many  emigrated 
to  the  north  of  Sweden,  or  settled  in  Iceland,  which  had  been  lately 
di-covered,  and  was  uninhabited. 

V.  6.  *'  A^foufltero^^.•i  heads,  ^c.''  Such  is  king  HacoV  siiip  described  to 
have  been  in  the  account  of  the  Norwegian  expedition  against  Scotland 
in  1*263.  **  Til  thessarar  ferdar,  kc.  i.  e.  During  this  voyage  king  Haco 
had  that  «,'reat  vessel,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  constructed  at  Bergen. 
It  was  built  OTitlrclv  of  oak,  and  contained  twentv-seven  banks  of  oara. 
It  was  ornamented  with  heads  and  necks  of  dragons  beautifully  overlaid 
with  gold."     Johustonp,  p.  *24. 

V.  9.  *•  Western  chiefs.'*  By  these  lines  it  seems,  that  Kiotva  received 
some  a^si^tance  from  France  or  the  British  Isles. 

V.  10  "  Savage."  Ulfliedner,  i.rojMirly  wolf-like;  so  called  from  their 
fierceness,  or  from  wearing  tlie  skins  of  wolves. 

V.  15.  "  L'tsttin."  One  of  the  palaces,  in  which  Flarald  was  wont 
to  resi<le. 

\'.\6.  '*  Brast.''  lcelan«iic,  6/-e5<rt.  The  use  of  this  word  cannot  be 
better  txenijJified,  than  by  the  famouj*  answer  of  Einar  to  Olave 
Tryirva^iOTi,  king  of  Norway,  in  the  fatal  battle,  in  which  that  valiant 
rharn])ion  oi'  Christianity  was  overp<»wered  with  his  small  squadron  by 
Larl  Eric  and  the  kinu'S  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  on  his  return  from 
Vindlaiid  (which  included  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania)  in  the  year 
1(KM).  His  fullowerr*  defended  themselves  with  desperate  resolutioo, 
and  til"  Daiii'ii  and  Swcdi'^h  fleet's  were  repulsed  ;  but  Eric  vigorousdy 
rrtic\\<Ml  tlK'  attack  with  hi;*  N«-rweL'ians.  Einar,  an  expert  bowman  in 
kitiLT  <>la\c  -  ^hip,  )iad  aimed   at   him  twice.     The  first   arrow  flew  by 
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his  bead,  the  second  between  his  arm  and  body  ;  Elnar  had  put  a  third 
arrow  to  the  bow,  which  probably  would  have  proved  ftital,  and  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  when  the  string  was  struck  by  a  broad-pointed 
weapon,  and  broke  with  noise.  "  What  brast  ?^  nid  Olave,  who  heard 
the  sound.  **  Norway  from  thine  bauds.  King  I"  replied  Einar;  King 
Olave  was  vexed,  and  answered,  "  That  must  God  decide^  not  thy  bow." 
Then  the  fight  waxed  hotter,  and  most  of  the  principal  men  in  the 
king's  ship  were  slain,  and  the  quarters  so  thinned,  that  Eric  and  his 
followers  boarded  the  vessel,  and  rushed  on  like  savage  wolves.  See 
Olaf  Tryg,  Sag,  e.  89.  Reenh, 

v.  20. «  Fair-hair*d  Hng.**     Haraid  Harfager. 

V.  Sn.  •<  Golden  shields,**  Svafhis  salntefrar,  literally  the  tiles  of  the 
hall  of  Odin ;  which  are  here  used  for  gilt  shields.  In  Grimnlsmal, 
St.  9.  it  is  stated,  that  the  ceiling  or  roof  of  Odin's  ball  vraa  made  with 
shields,  and  the  benches  covered  with  coats  of  mail.  These  lines  are 
quoted  in  the  Edda,  as  written  by  Thiodolph,  a  poet  of  great  reputation 
who  flourished  at  the  same  time  as  Hornklof.  See  Gcranssons  edition, 
p.  9.  where  their  meaning  has  been  completely  misunderstood  by  the 
translator. 


THE  DYING  SONG  OF  ASBIORN. 


IN 


ORMS  STOROLF80NAR  SAGA. 


From  the  old  leelandie  printed  in  Bartholinus,  Ant,  Dan,  p.  158. 

1803. 

Know,  gentle  mother,  know, 
In  Denmark's  vallies,  Svan?hide  fair. 

When  summer  sweets  return. 
Thou  wilt  not  comb  my  flowing  hair  ! 
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O  whilom  had  i  fondly  vow*d  5 

To  hie  me  to  my  native  land ! 

Now  must  my  panting  side  be  torn 
By  my  keen  foe*s  relentless  brand. 

Not  such  those  days  of  yore, 
When  blithe  we  quafF'd  the  foaming  ale,  10 

Or  urged  across  the  waves 
From  Hordaland  the  flying  sail ; 

Or  gladly  drank  the  sparkling  mead. 
While  social  mirth  beguiled  the  hour. 

Now  lonely  in  the  narrow  den  15 

I  mourn  the  giant's  savage  power. 

Not  such  those  days  of  yore, 
When  forth  we  went  in  warlike  show : 

StorolPs  all -glorious  son, 
Stood  foremost  on  the  armed  prow  ;  20 

As  sailing  fast  to  Oresound 
The  long-keel'd  vessels  cleft  the  wave. 

Now  tolcd*  into  the  fatal  snare 
I  mourn  beneath  the  sorcerer's  cave. 

Not  such  those  days  of  yore,  25 

When  conquest  mark'd  proud  Ormur's  way, 

Stirring  the  storm  of  war, 
To  glut  the  greedy  beasts  of  prey. 

Beneath  his  thundering  falchion's  stroke 
Flow'd  the  deep  waters  red  with  gore,  30 

And  many  a  gallant  warrior  fell 
To  feed  the  wolves  on  Ifa  s  shore. 


•  Toledo  Jetl  by  deceit. 
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Not  sueh  those  days  of  yore, 
When  south  on  Elfa's  rocky  coast 

Warring  with  weapons  keen  35 

I  fiercely  smote  the  adverse  host. 

Oft  from  the  loudly  sounding  bow 
Ormur  s  unerring  arrows  flew ; 

Deadly,  whene'er  his  wrath  pursued 
The  bold  sea-rover's  trusty  crew.*  40 

Not  such  those  days  of  yore, 
When  swift  to  meet  the  haughty  foe 

We  roused  the  strife  of  swords. 
Nor  e'er  declined  the  hostile  blow. 

Seldom  did  I  the  steel  withhold,  45 

Or  let  to  stingf  the  warrior's  side ; 

But  ay  did  Ormur's  ruthless  arm 
Humble  our  foemen*s  sturdy  pride. 

O  did  thy  generous  soul 
Thy  dying  fere's  X  l^st  anguish  know,  50 

Ormur  thine  heart  would  rise. 
Thy  warUke  eyes  with  fury  glow  ! 

Friendship,  to  venge  my  fatal  wrongs, 
(If  power  remain)  will  point  the  way ; 

And  soon  beneath  thy  biting  glaive  55 

My  torturer  rue  this  cruel  day  ! 

*  After  Hub  line  two  stanzas  are  omitted,  containing  proper  names, 
t  Let  to  $ting,  forbear  from  stinging.  t  Fere,  companion. 


NOTES. 


AsBiORN  the  proud  (or  rather  the  accomplished,  for  that  was  the  old 
signification  of  the  word  prudi)  was  descended  from  au  illustrious 
family  established  hi  the  provinces  of  Nordmore  and  Hordaland  in 
Norway.  A  few  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place  In  995,  be 
united  in  fellowship  of  arms  with  Ormur  Storolfson,  a  distinguished 
Icelandic  warrior ;  and  they  carried  on  together  a  piratical  warfare 
till  Ormur  retunied  to  his  native  country.  A  Jotun,  or  giant,  called 
Bruse,  dwelt  in  a  cavern  upon  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Norway, 
who,  on  account  of  his  stature,  strength,  and  skill  in  sorcery,  was 
deemed  invincible.  The  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  excited  Asbibm 
to  attempt  to  slay  him,  for  it  was  generally  esteemed  as  laudable  to 
destroy  a  Jotun,  as  a  bear  or  other  wild  beast ;  and  no  feat  tended  so 
much  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  a  warrior.  Asbiom  landed  on  the 
island,  and  proceeded  alone  at  daybreak  to  the  cavern,  which 
was  so  dark,  that  Hrusc,  who  suspected  the  object  of  his  visit,  sprung 
upon  him  unawares,  and  put  him  to  a  cruel  and  lingering  death.  Asbiorn 
did  not  utter  a  single  groan  ;  but,  lamenting  only,  that  he  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  measuring  his  strength  with  the  giant,  composed 
tiiese  stanzns,  which  he  is  said  to  have  recited  during  his  last  moments. 
Singular  as  tliis  may  now  appear,  it  was  a  common  affectation  amongst 
the  warriors  of  the  north,  whose  greatest  pride  was  to  display  indiffer- 
ence at  the  hour  of  death,  and  to  ^mile  and  jest  in  their  last  agonies. 
The  moat  remarkable  instances  of  their  fortitude  are  collected  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Bartholinus ;  but  in  this  they  certainly  did  not  surpass 
the  American  Indians,  who  uttered  their  death-song  with  calm  intre- 
pidity in  the  midst  of  torments  too  horrid  to  relate,  recounted  the 
exploits  of  their  youth,  boasted  of  their  own  cruelties,  and  suggested 
even  to  their  enemies  *'  more  exquisite  methods  of  torture,  and  more 
sen8il)le  parts  of  the  body  to  be  afHicted."* 

Skill    in  poetry  was  an  accomplishment  almost  indispensable  to  a 
northern  warrior  ;    and,  although  the  rules  of  their  metre  were  strict 


*  Burke's  Europ.  SettL  i.  119. 
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and  TBrious,  they  were  habituated  to  speak  in  verse  on  every  important 
incident ;  and  the  whole  of  their  life  was  like  a  tragic  opera. 
"  Feiox  bello,  tamen  inter  anna, 
Sive  jactatam  relig&rat  udo 

Litore  navem, 
Libernm,et  Hnsas,  Veneremqae,  et  ilii 
Semper  hsrentem  pnerum  canebat." 
The  Jotnns  (as  I  have  before  stated)  were  the  people,  who  had  settled 
in  the  north  before  the  time  of  Odin,  by  which  I  understand  the  Cimbric 
or  Gothic  inhabitants  of  the  north  before  the  conquest  of  Attila.  They 
were  a  race  of  large  stature ;  but  seldom  built  houses,  but  dwelt  in  the 
eaves,  which  are  numerous  in  those  rocky  countries,  and  were  looked 
upon  as  sorcerers.  Mengerda,  the  half  sister  of  Brose,  repeated  the 
dying  song  of  Asbioni  to  Ormur,  whom  she  assisted  in  revenging  his 
death.  It  is  preserved  in  Orms  Saga;  and,  whether  really  composed 
by  Asbiom  or  not,  from  its  style  is  certainly  not  of  mnch  later  date. 
It  contains  some  words,  with  which  I  am  unacquainted  :  and  in  those 
passages  I  have  adhered  to  the  interpretation  of  BarthoUnus.  In  the 
Kieempe  vilaer  is  a  Danish  translation  of  this  ode,  T  have  omitted  two 
stanzas,  which  contain  only  an  enumeration  of  the  names  of  Asbiom's 
companions. 

V.  21.  **  To  OretountL"  At  EyrarsundL  Tlie  straits  between  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  commonly  called  the  Sound. 

V.  28.  *•  Toled.**  Tseldar,  fiporo  the  verb  tala,  to  tole,  or  lead  on  by 
deceit  into  a  snare.  It  is  derived  from  ttU,  deceit.  Johnson  in  his 
dictionary  has  called  this  expressive  word  "  a  barbarous  provincial 
term/'  though  he  has  quoted  the  authority  of  Locke.  It  is  singular 
that  he  did  not  recollect,  that  it  is  used  in  one  of  the  finest  passages  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  which  Milton  has  imitated,  but  not  surpassed, 
in  his  Comus. 

**  Or  voices  calling  me  at  dead  of  night. 
To  make  roe  follow,  and  so  tole  me  on 
Thro'  mire  and  standing  pools,  to  find  my  ruin.*' 

Faitf{f.  Shep,  act  Ut. 
V.  d'2.  *' Ifa."    Generally  supposed  to  mean  theVeissel;    but  Mr. 
Johnstone,  in  his  glossary  to  Lodbrokar  quida,  says,  that  it  is  the  river 
Iva  in  Angermannia,  a  province  of  Sweden ;  but  he  does  not  state  his 
authority. 

V.  35.  '<  E{fa*s  rocky  eoatt"  Part  of  the  coast  of  Bahus,  where  the 
EUs  or  Alfic  tribe  dwelt. 


GUNLAUG  AND  RAFEN. 


From  the  Solarliod  in  Sccf/iund's  £dcUi,  Stanza  tenth,  Sf^c. 

1803. 

The  rich  delights  of  love 

To  many  fatal  prove  ; 
From  women  oft  does  sorrow  spring : 

Much  evil  do  they  bear, 

Though  fashion'd  purely  fair  5 

And  chaste  by  heaven's  almighty  King. 

To  Gunlaug  fondly  joined 

In  peace  was  Rafen's  mind  ; 
Each  in  the  other  dearly  joy'd  : 

Ere  they,  to  fury  moved,  10 

One  peerless  woman  loved, 
Whose  wonderous  beauty  both  destroyed. 

Nor  after  heeded  they 

Or  sports  or  light  of  day, 
All  for  that  blooming  maiden  bright ;  15 

Nor  any  other  form 

Their  wilder'd  thoughts  could  warm. 
Save  that  fair  body's  lovely  light. 

Mournful  and  sad  to  them 

Each  night's  dark  shadow  came,  20 

Nor  ever  found  they  slumbers  sweet ; 

But  from  their  hapless  fate 

Wax'd  quickly  savage  hate 
Between  true  friends  with  deadly  heat. 
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Passions  of  strange  excess  25 

Beget  severe  distress, 
And  punishment  of  keenest  wo. 

The  single  fight  they  tried. 

For  that  delightful  bride^ 
And  each  received  the  fatal  blow  30 


NOTE. 

IH  the  Icelandic  the  fictitious  names  Svafader  and  Skarthedin  are  used 
instead  of  Onnlaug  and  Rafea,  bat  the  author  certainly  alluded  to  their 
celebrated  history;  and  deservedly  is  it  celebrated,  since,  in    con- 
sequence of  their  fatal  enmity,  the  le^^ral  duel  was  abolished,  by  the  fall 
public  assembly  of  the  Icelanders,  in  the  year  1011,  only  eleven  years 
after  the  first  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  amongst  them. 
Tlie  vanity  of  the  natives  of  more  temperate  regions  has  induced  them 
to  imagine,  that  the  ungenlal  climate  of  the  northern  countries  had 
stunted  the  genius  of  their  inhabitants,  and  arrested  their  progress 
towards  civilization.    But  so  fiir  is  this  fact  from  being  true,  that  at 
that  early  period,  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was  involved  in  darkness, 
their  understandings  seem  to  have  been  far  more  enlarged.    Not  many 
years  before  the  custom  of  duelling  was  abolished  in  Iceland,  the 
single  combat  was  established  by  Otho  the  great  in  Germany,  as  the 
final  decision,  not  only  on  the  rights  and  character  of  individuals, 
bat  on  the  general  principles  of  equity  and  jurisprudence.    The  im- 
portant laws  of  inheritance  were  instituted  by  that  powerful  emperor, 
not  according  to  the  counsel  of  statesmen  and  legislators,  the  practice 
of  ancient  times,  or  the  i>olitical  interests  of  his  dominions,  but  the 
uncertain  event  of  a  superstitious  duel.    Within  half  a  century  after 
this  ikmous  decree  of  the  Icelandic  assembly,  Henry  the  fourth  of 
Germany  was  prevented  only  by  the  accidental  death  of  his  accuser 
from  exhibiting  the  extraordinary  scene  of  an  arbitrary  prince  de- 
scending from  the  imperial  throne,  and  waving  the  privileges  of  alle- 
giance, to  defend  his  private  character  against  the  attacks  of  a  re- 
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bcllio'is  jsubjeit.     At  the  instij^ation  of  the  same  emperor,  we  find  a 
duke  oi  l>avaria   br.iKled  with  infamy  for  refusing  the  challenge  of  an 
ob>curc  an<i  disoroditcd  calumniator,  and  deprived  of  his  liberty  and 
dominions   by    tlio    nnaninieus  suflTraue   of  the   Saxon    princes.      Nor 
wa?  this  efftcled  by  the  servility  of  dependent  flatterers  to  gratify  the 
wi«.>.  o(  Henry,  but  by  the  tixed  decision  of  those  high-minded  princes, 
who    not  only   resisted   his  encroachments,  but   drove   him    at  length 
bArtVott\l  and   ditYnetles-i,  to  receive  his  sentence  at  Canosa  from  the 
sullen   de>ip^  r-sni  oi  \.]ri^^>->T\  the  seventh.     1  have  particularized  these 
CLreum-stance^,  fur  the  purpose  of  marking,  that,  at  lite  \ery  time,  when 
the  e;ili-:htened   Icelanders  cast   aside  this  superstitious  and  barbarous 
cu<:oni,  in   the  rest   of  Europe   it  was   in   its  meridian  glory.     To  how 
late  a  perinl  it  has  lasteil,  is  known  to  all.     1  have  subjoined  a  brief 
account  ot   the  history  oi  Raten  and  Gunlaug,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
enurtaiiiiui:   old    Icelat.d.c  work-*,   and  was   pnuted  iu  4to.  from  the 
niair.iSv  ri;"ts  ut  L\'pe:ihai:en  in  177o. 

Ci.::.lai;j  was  the  son  of  Illuci,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  authority  I» 
Iv't  lard.      He  %^as  a  youth  of  large  and  robust  stature,  and  distinguished 
b\    l;is  pve::'\,  which  was  so  satiri^*al,   that  he  acquired   the   name   of 
l^' ni'it-.ir^a,  or  ^rakv-toricue.      In   his  earliest   youth   he  was  bold  and 
restless  .    a:id  at  t"  e  a^e  of  tit'teen,  having  quarrelled  with  his  father, 
who  wv'./d  nv  t  jermit  him  to  travel,  he  tied  to  the  house  of  Thorstcio 
svu  ot'  t"  ••  r.i!vo;:s    E«iil  Skallagriinsson,  who  received  him  with  kind- 
ness.    Tl;.  r^teir.  i;aii  a  daughter  called  Helga  the  fair,  who  was  esteemed 
ll.e  ir.ost  tva-.f.r'ul  woman  in  the  island.     A  mutual  and  fatal  attach- 
nu:;i   sovu  cornn.erice^l   bet^Teen  htT  and  Gunlaug,  and  the  wild  dis- 
posi.f.on  ot"  l.;s  mind  was  Considerably  softened  by  her  gentle  conver- 
*.i::  ^"v     TV.<    :'.:ee   f*.".!' \t;:;^  \«.ars  were   passed  by  Gunlaug  partly  at 
t!.e   a*v   .e    m"    T'!-.or>*i .:..    ;\i;d    partly    at    tliat    of    his    father;    at   the 
e\;.  ira:  ^n   of   ^'..011  lu  a^ain  prisscd  Illugi  to  send  him  abroad.     The 
re  .'.e-:  was  now  ^-aTittd.  an^l  a  share  in  a  trading  vessel  was  purchased 
to    !..:n.     \\  ",..'<.  Ti.orke!'.  \^lio  was  to  be  the  companion  of  his  voyag-e, 
w  k^    <  "  r   ">^  i   '■'•'   1  \..l  :  ,:   tie    Nes"»^l.    Gunlaig   preferred   the   society 
r:    ".u  ^  ..  .;•   '.   riT;rri  i   :>  t^t  hcuse  of  Tho!>tein.      Me  soon  found  an 

'  ]  r'  '  ♦.%  o!\>'n  -u  '"'T  Tl.t  hand  ef  hi"*  ilauiiliter,  which  at  first  was 
It  •*  >.  :  .  r  a.-  vVi:u  ot'  h.s  J^.okle  d:<pt->sition  ;  but  Thorstcin  at  lencrth 
.v«:^  t  '.  :::  .:  tie  r..a.-.-.^e  shiuM  take  place,  if  at  the  end  of  three 
Nt.fs  '.  e  T-«.;;:r.i  1  :,■  claiai  the  premise  Si>on  after  Gunlaug  sailed 
tro-^  I  I '..  i.  a-  1,  :.  .\i:!j:  visitt  i  several  other  countries,  he  arrive<l 
at  :l,c  ».v  U-*  'K  k.::^  «  ia\t  at   Tpsal.     Tlitre  he  met  his  countrvman 
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Rafen,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  and  skilled  in  poetry ;  with  whom  he 
formed  a  close  intimacy,  which  however  was  disturbed  by  a  dispute 
about  precedence  in  reciting  their  poems  before  the  king.  Rafen 
returned  to  Iceland ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  year,  Qunlaug 
being  still  absent,  he  solicited  the  hand  of  the  fair  Helga.  Some 
diiiicalties  were  made  by  Thorstein,  but  he  gave  his  consent  at  last 
to  Rafen,  in  case  Qunlaug  should  not  return  in  the  course  of  the 
next  summer.  A  day  was  fixed  for  the  nuptials  :  Qunlaug,  who  had 
been  severely  hurt  in  wrestling,  did  not  appear  ]  and  the  melancholy 
Helga  was  forced  to  espouse  her  new  suitor.  On  that  very  day 
Oonlaug  arrived  at  the  house  of  his  father,  and  would  have  proceeded 
immediately  to  the  abode  of  Thorstein,  but  his  lameness  rendered 
it  impracticable.  The  sorrows  of  the  lovely  Helga  were  doubled  by 
the  faithful  return  of  the  fond  companion  of  her  childhood,  and  the 
aociety  of  her  husband  became  hateful  to  her.  Soon  after  Rafen  was 
challenged  by  Qunlaug  in  the  public  assembly;  for  by  the  law  of 
Iceland  at  that  time,  whoever  had  received  an  injury,  might  call  out 
the  offender  to  single  combat.  Rafen,  as  challenged,  gave  the  first 
blow ;  bis  sword  broke  against  the  shield,  but  a  splinter  from  it  struck 
the  face  of  Qunlaug.  One  being  wounded,  the  other  disarmed,  each 
claimed  the  victory  ;  but  their  relations  interfered,  and  the  next  day, 
in  a  crowded  assembly,  it  was  decreed,  that  from  that  hour  no  duels 
should  be  fought  in  Iceland.  Rafen  afterwards  challenged  Qunlaug  to 
meet  him  again  in  Norway ;  and,  after  some  delay,  they  and  their 
foilowen  arrived  severally  at  Throndhiem :  but  Earl  Eric,  who  had  heard 
their  history,  forbade  their  fighting  in  his  dominions.  Qunlaug  passed 
the  winter  at  his  court  in  the  deepest  melancholy ;  but,  galled  at  last 
by  the  satirical  reflections  of  some  of  the  Norwegians,  he  asked  leave  to 
depart,  and  followed  his  antagonist  towards  the  Swedish  territory.  By 
the  side  of  a  lake  they  met  upon  a  spot  called  Dyngiunes ;  and  their 
companions,  having  protested,  that  they  could  not  remain  inactive, 
were  permitted  to  Join  in  the  combat.  The  guklea,  who  were  less 
ambitious,  seated  themselves,  and  did  not  interfere.  The  conflict  was 
bloody  and  expeditious;  Qunlaug  and  Rafen  were  soon  the  only 
survivors,  and  afler  a  few  blows  Qunlaug  cut  off  the  foot  of  his  enemy, 
who  did  not  however  fall,  but  supported  himself  by  the  stump  of  a 
tree.  Qunlaug  refused  to  continue  the  flght  with  a  man,  who  was  so 
maimed;  but  Rafen  replied,  that,  "though  he  certainly  wn.9  a  little 
curtailed,  if  he  could  procure  water  to  drink,  he  should  be  still  his 
match."— '* Do  not  then  deceive  me/' said  Qunlaug,  "if  I  bring  thee 
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watnr  in  rny  helmet."  RaFcn  answered,  "That  will  1  not."  Then 
went  riiinlaii<^  to  tfie  lake,  and  brought  water  in  his  helmet,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  him.  Kiifen  took  it  in  his  left  hand,  and  at  the  Mine 
moment  smote  the  naked  head  of  Ounlaug  with  his  sword.  "  111  hast 
thou  dcoeived  me,"  said  Gunlaug.  "and  this  was  most  unmanly,  when 
I  trusted  thee."—"  It  wa««  so,"  replied  Rafen,  "  but  I  cannot  bear,  tbat 
thou  shoiildnt  enjoy  the  fair  Ilelga."  Tlie  fight  was  then  renewed,  and 
Gunlau'jr  glew  liim;  but  the  wound  in  his  head  was  mortal,  and  he 
expired  after  tlie  tliird  night.  The  beautiful  Helga  was  afterwards 
married  to  a  noble  Icelander  called  Thorkell;  but  she  never  loved  him, 
and  retained  the  sad  recollection  of  her  early  attachment  till  the  hoar 
of  death. 


THE 


COMBAT  OF    IIIALMAR  AND  ODDUR 


WITH 


ANGANTYR  AND  HIS  ELEVEN  BROTHERS. 


From  the  old  Jcelaudi  •  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Hervarar 

Saga^  Verehedit. 


1803.   • 

Then  went  the  sons  of  Angrym  to  Sams-ey ;  and, 
when  they  arrived  there,  they  found  the  *  champions- 
fury  come  upon  them  :  they  immediately  landed,  as  was 
their  custom,  and  fought  with  trees.  Hialmar  and 
Oddur  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  in  a  place 
called  Tnuarvoge  :  they  both  landed,  and  mounted  an 
eminence,   to    try   if    they   could   discover  the  sons    of 


•  See  the  notes. 
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Angrym.  When  Angrym's  sons  had  ascended  the 
island,  they  saw  Hialmar*s  ship,  and  recognised  it.  The 
champions-fury  was  then  upon  them,  and  at  its  utmost 
height ;  they  drew  their  swords,  and  bit  the  edges  of 
their  shields,  and  grinned  violently.  Then  went  they 
against  the  ships,  and  commenced  a  great  contest. 
Oddur  and  Hialmar  had  two  ships  well  equipped,  of 
that  sort,  which  were  called  Asks.  Six  of  the  cham- 
pions went  against  each  ship,  and  they  made  the 
attack  on  one  side  before,  and  on  the  other  behind. 
But  on  board  were  such  good  warriors,  that  they  aU 
defended  their  quarters,  and  fell  there.  The  champions 
slew  all  the  men,  who  were  in  the  ships,  and  re- 
gained the  shore.  The  fury  then  quitted  them.  It  is 
said  concerning  champions,  that  when  the  fury  first 
leaves  them,  they  are  weak,  like  sick  men.  Now 
Oddur  and  Hialmar  saw  what  the  champions  were 
doing,  and  they  hastened  down  towards  the  ships  with 
the  greatest  speed.     Then  Oddur  sung  thus : 

"  Fiercely  from  the  vessel  come 

^  Champions  twelve,  a  fearful  sight ; 

<<  Thus  unarm'd  without  their  mails 

«  Bold  to  meet  the  deadly  fight" 
Then  sung  Hialmar  thus  in  answer : 

*^  From  the  ship  with  warlike  stride  5 

^  (Sight,  which  might  the  bold  appal) 
Haste  to  seize  the  hostile  spoil 
Twelve  together,  champions  taU. 

"  Warriors  two  at  close  of  day 

"  We  shall  sup  in  Odin's  hall ;  10 

**  And  those  twelve  victorious  live, 

**  Proudly  live  to  boast  our  fiJL" 


u 
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S^m  *:'ri'    :i:   i-'>;*^T  hsJ   Hialniar  never   spoken  in 
Hit  in'LT.z^  ::  i-^Li-     Tr^z  Oiviur  sung  thus: 

-  T:  i^'i  Jr:*-^^  :•!     Tren  foul, 
""  Hi  7:^  1  :t  Lr!^^ser  ?cv  ; 

"-  C^:-r.' !..•:•*>  :«t>r  :::  Oiin's  hall  20 

-  ^~*^'^  >r*^..  >-:  e:  c!."*?*^  of  day; 

N,  »  >..  :.  0:1-^-.:  :     *  0:.e   of   two  things  have   we  to 
::j>f.  ::  r..  ::::   :hc   xi:»xij.  or  abide  here  with  anned 

'  --  ^  ■  T  T  *       * 

-J.^ -•>  *  .    1   --    ^^^-^     ll.*^*^*,d.*     • 

"  :  r::v.  :..r  ::n->  ::.  aeda.v  tight 

*•  I'l.v^r.  1  V.  ecu  :ht-  champions  bear 
••  }i..ii:u>  ir.ier.  aiid  savjire  eve." 

^  • 

I  re  .:..ii:  J  :::.>  Loor  rushed  towards  them  with  drawn 

^w  .'"i? .  :':.tv  V.  tro  a/i  bloodv,  and  one  of  them  was  a 

*!t\.i   :..y.t  r  ::u::  The   others.     He  had  a  sword,   which 

>:.  :.•:  ':::::  liso  .^  >u:.lx\im,  and  that  was  Angantyr  with 

Hrrv  ,:       Ti.^u  s.vivl  lliaimar;    **  Wilt  thou  rather  join 

0  '...Ivi:  vsitii  Ar.iTAr.Tyr  alone,  or  with  those  eleven?'* 
(.\i.:;;r  a:.-\urcvi :  "  Wiih  Anizantvr  must  I  combat;   for 

1  :ri:>:  Kitor  :<.•  n:y  raiment,  than  to  thine  armour.*' 
OuJur  l.cul  iiot  a  ^iik  jrannent  from  Ireland  which 
weapons  could  never  pierce.  Hiahnar  said;  "If  thou 
esteemest  it  more  to  combat  with  Angantyr,  then  shall 
I  do  that :  for  \shere  have  we  ?o  acted,  that  thou  shouldst 
go  before  me  in  the  trial  of  manhood?"  Then  went 
Hiahnar  for\\ard,  and  Aniiantyr  against  him  ;  and  they 
began  their  duel  with  mighty  blows  and  violent  collision ; 
and  no  one  could  have   beheld  a  more  vigorous  onset 
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than  was  made  by  them.     Oddur  called  to  the  cham- 
pions and  said : 

**  One  with  one,  if  courage  hold, 

"  Wage  we  battle,  warriors  bold." 
They  assented.  Then  went  forth  Hiorvardar,  and 
fought  with  Oddur;  but  the  silk  raiment  sufficed  so 
well  for  defence,  that  the  sword  pierced  it  not.  He  had 
also  so  good  a  blade,  that  it  clove  armour^  even  as  a 
garment;  and  few  blows  gave  he  to  Hiorvardur,  before 
he  felL  Then  went  forth  Hervardur,  and  departed  the 
same  way ;  next  Hrani ;  then  one  after  one ;  but  Oddur 
shewed  them  such  hardy  opposition,  that  he  felled  all  the 
eleven  brothers,  yet  was  he  not  wounded.  Then  went 
Oddur,  where  Angantyr  and  Hialmar  had  combated, 
and  thus  he  sung : 

<<  Hialmar,  what  does  thee  betide;  25 

**  Has  thy  colour  waxed  pale  ? 

**  Mighty  wounds  have  wrought  thee  wo; 

**  Sad  I  sing  the  mournful  tale. 

**  Furious  blows  have  cleft  thine  helm, 

**  On  thy  side  have  rent  thy  mail ;  30 

**  Now  thy  life  is  nearly  spent ; 

"  Sad  I  sing  the  mournful  tale." 

Then  sung  Hialmar  in  answer: 

"  Sixteen  wounds  my  body  bears, 

*'  And  my  mail  is  rent  in  twain ; 

**  Darkness  hangs  before  my  sight :  35 

"  111  my  limbs  their  weight  sustain. 

**  Angantyr's  enchanted  blade 

**  Stings  my  heart  with  fatal  pain ; 

"  Keenly  piercing  is  the  point, 

"  Hard^  and  steep'd  in  deadly  bane."  40 
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And  then  he  sung  thus : 

"  Proud  domains  and  palaces 

**  Five  I  ruled  with  puissant  hand  ! 

"  Yet  I  never  could  abide 

"  Peaceful  in  my  native  land. 

**  Hopeless  now  of  light  and  life  43 

"  Rest  I  on  a  foreign  strand, 

"  Here  on  Samsey's  joyless  shore 

"  Wounded  by  the  piercing  brand. 

"  Seated  at  the  roval  board 

"  Many  lords  of  high  degree  50 

**  In  the  court  of  Upsala 

'*  Quaff  the  ale  with  mirth  and  glee  ; 

*"  Many  with  the  liquor  filled 

"  On  the  ground  lie  heavily ; 

'*  Me  the  sworJ's  keen  wounds  afflict  55 

••  Circled  bv  the  lonelv  sea. 

•'  Youthful  beautv's  fairest  flowV 

"  Me  the  monarch's  daughter  led 

"  To  the  shore  of  Agnafit, 

"  Soon  a  forei£:n  coast  to  tread.  60 

"  True  I  find  the  fatal  words, 

*'  Which  the  parting  damsel  said; 

'*  Tliat  I  never  should  return 

**  Blithe  to  claim  her  promised  bed. 

*•  Thence  unwilling  did  I  wend  65 

'*  Sever'd  from  the  festive  lay, 

*'  AMiich  the  lovely  women  sing 

*'  East  of  Sota's  spacious  bay. 

**  In  the  swiftly  sailing  bark 

*'  O'er  the  waves  I  took  my  way ;  70 
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**  Ffidthful  friends  the  vessel  trim'd ; 
*'  Here  we  sped  with  short  delay. 

*•  From  my  finger  draw  the  ring, 

**  E'en  in  death  my  dearest  pride ; 

<*  To  the  blooming  Ingebiorg  75 

^*  Bear  it  o'er  the  billows  wide. 

*'  In  her  bosom  fdr  and  young 

^*  Constant  sorrow  shall  abide, 

*'  When  she  hears,  I  ne'er  return 

**  Blithe  to  claim  my  promised  bride.  80 

**  O'er  the  rugged  desert  wild 
''  Blast  the  hungry  raven  flies  ; 
''  And  behind  on  stronger  wing 
Swift  the  lordly  eagle  hies. 
Soon  to  glut  his  hasty  rage  85 

Here  my  feeble  body  lies ; 
*'  He  will  gorge  the  welling  bloody 
**  As  I  close  my  dying  eyes." 
After  this  died   Hialmar  and   Angantyr.      All  the 
brothers  were  buried  there  in  the  island   with   their 
weapons ;  but  Oddur  bore  the  dead  Hialmar  to  Sigtuna. 
Ingebiorg  daughter  of   King  Inga  would  not  survive 
Hialmar,  and  destroyed  herself. 


t€ 
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NOTES. 

I  BAVB  followed  the  old  edition  of  Vereliutf,  containing  a  tolerably 
good  Swedish  Tereion,  which  has  assisted  me  in  making  out  the  most 
obecnre  passages ;  for  the  Icelandic  poetry  (which  is  almost  a  distinct 
language  from  the  prose)  In  style,  expression,  and  obscurity,  bears 
some  analogy  to  the  choruses  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  1  have 
since  collated  it   with  the   manuscript  in  the  British    Museum,  and 
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the  later  edition,  published  with  a  Latin  tran»lation  at  Copenhagen; 
from  various  manuscripts,  in  which  the  text  differs  much  from  that 
given  by  Verelius;  which,  though  certainly  corrupt  in  some  passages, 
I  have  preferred,  because  that  of  the  manuscripts  used  in  the  Danish 
edition  seems  to  have  been  interpolated  for  the  sake  of  explanation  by 
the  transcribers.  I  have  translated  the  prose  very  closely ;  the  verse 
in  one  or  two  places  is  a  little  amplified,  on  account  of  the  obscarity 
of  the  original,  and  the  shortness  of  the  lines. 

P.  200.  "  Sdms-ey."  Or  Sams-isle,  one  of  the  Danish  islands. 
*'  Samus  Balthica,  alias  Samsoa  ;  Pontan.  hist.  Dan.  pag.  305.  Samsoa 
sive  Samus  Daniea,  Saxoni  Grammatico,  lib.  5.  edit.  Sorens,  p.  93. 
Sampso,  ibid.  pag.  3GC  and  376.  Samsa ;  Daniel  Samss-be;  Island. 
Samscy  ;  Sami  insula,  est  insula  amplissima^qus  in  mari  Balthico  situm 
dilatat,  orientali  suo  litore  sinum  Codanum  ct  partem  SclandiK  insu- 
laruni  Danicarum  niaximoa,  et  occiduo  Jutiam  Borealem  exporrigit.** 
Jtesrnuu  Stuns,  ins.  tlescrip.  Hafn.  1675.  It  was  a  prevailing  custom 
amongst  the  warriors  of  the  northern  nations  to  fight  their  duels  in  the 
islands,  which  abound  upon  their  coasts.  The  Icelandic  word  holm- 
gangr  for  a  duel  appears  to  be  derived  from  this  practice.  Holm 
signifies  an  island.  In  Gunl.  Sag.  Gunlaug  challenges  Rafen  by  these 
word«?j  "Nu  fyrir  that  vil  ek  bioda  ther /lo/m^aun^  her  a  thinginu  a 
thriggia  natta  fresti  i  Auxarar-holmi.**  i.  e,  "  Now  for  that  will  I 
challenge  thee  here  in  the  public  assembly  to  single  combat  at  the 
cx]»iration  of  three  nights  in  Auxar  island." 

Hialmar  and  Iliorvardur  one  of  the  sons  of  Angrim  were  com- 
petitors for  the  hand  of  Ingcbiorg  daughter  of  king  Inga,  who  resided 
at  Upsal.  The  princess  was  attached  to  Hialmar,  but  her  father, 
dreading  the  violence  of  Angantyr  and  his  brothers,  promised  her  to 
the  strongest;  and  Hialmar  was  challenged  by  Hiorvardur  to  fight  in 
Sams  i:^land.  The  famous  Orvar  Oddur  was  the  friend  and  companion 
in  arms  of  Hialmar. 

P.  2t)0.  "  Chami>i(ms  fvry."  Berserksgangr.  I  have  ventured  to 
translate  Berst?rkcr  by  tlie  English  word  champions;  but  there  is  no 
term  in  any  language,  that  can  exactly  answer  to  it.  These  extra- 
ordinary people  have  been  called  by  Latin  writers  berserki.  See 
Krhtnisnija^  p.  142.  They  fought  without  armour,  and  were  subject 
to  a  sort  of  fury,  which  was  called  Berserksgangr.  Their  name  is 
derived  from  bcr,  bare,  and  serltrj  a  garment  or  coat  of  mail.  The 
following  account  of  them  is  given  by  Snorro  Sturleson.  "  Enn  hanns 
menu  foro  bryniolauser,  &c.  i.  e.  And  his  (Odin's)  men  went  without 
coat  of  mail,  and  \\cre  furious  like  dogs  or  wolves,  bit  their  shields,  and 
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were  strong  as  bears  or  bulls;   they  slaughtered  mankind,  and  neither 
fire  nor  steel  had  power  over  them.     That  Is  called  Berserks  gangur." 
Yngl.  Sag.  e.  0.      Verelius  calls  them,    "  Viri   facinorosi,  robust!,  et 
bunonim   pad    graves,   qulbus   iratis    vel   furore   percitis    ita    inten- 
debantur  vires  in  lactam,  pugnas,  et  ciedeSy  at  postea  debiles  et  languidi 
fierent."      In  his  Lexicon  Scandicum  he  explains  the  word  berserkr, 
"  Homines  robore  et  animi  feroci&  aliis  omnibos  terribiles,  qui  furore 
et  rabiearmatiobvtaquseqae  prostemebant,  evulsasque  radicibus  arbores 
in  adversarios  suos  torquebant.     Furore  autem  isto  exhaust!  caeteris 
debiliores  existebant."    It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  an  account  of  one 
of  those  furioas  champions  from  Saxo  Grammaticus.    "  Ek  tempestate 
Harthbenos  quidam  ab  Helsingl&  veniens,  raptas  regum  filias  stupro 
fcedare  glorise  loco  ducebat ;   ilium  perimere  solitus,  a  quo  peragendee 
▼oneris  asa  prohiberetur;   illustres  nuptias  hamilibus  pneferens,  tan- 
toque   se  clariorem  existimans,  quanto  splendidiores    concubitus   per 
vim  assequi  potuisset.     Nee  ultionem  effugit,  que  se  ei  comparatione 
virtotis  8Bqaar«  pnesumeret.     Tantii  vero  corporis  magnitudine  erat,  ut 
novem  cubitis  proceritatis  ejus  dimensio  tendcretur.     Huic  duodecim 
athletsB  contubemales  fuere,  qnibus  officio  erat,  quoties  illi   preesaga 
pugnse  rabies  incessisset,  vinculorum  remedio  oborti  furoris  impetum 
propolsare.      Ab  his  Haldanus  Harthbennm  qjusque  pugiles  viritim 
impetere  jnssus  non  soliim  certamen  spopondit,  sed  etiam  victoriam 
sibi  ingenti  verboram  fiducift  promisit.     Quo  audito  Harthbenus,  re- 
pentlno    furiaram    afflatu   correptus,  summas    clypei    partes   morsib 
acerbitate  consumpsit,  igncos  rentri  carbones  mandare  non  destitit, 
raptaa  ore  prunas  in  viscerum  ima  transfudit,  crepitantia  flammarum 
pericula  pereurrit ;  ad  postremum,  omni  soevltise  genere  debacchatus, 
in  sex  athlctarum  snonim  prcecordia  furenti  manu  ferrum   convertit. 
Qoam  insaniam  illi  pugnandi  aviditas  an  naturee  ferocitas  attulit.  in- 
certum  est.     Haldanam  deinde  residud.  pugilum  manu  petivit."  Saxo, 
lib.  7.    This  troublesome  race  was  so  plentiful   in   the  North  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  circumstances  of  the 
same  nature  are  related  in  almost  every  old  Icelandic  work ;   and  it  is 
stated  in  Grettis  saga,  e.  21,  that  Earl  Eric:  banished  all  such  men 
from  his  dominions  in  Norway,  **  giordi  alia  bei'serki  utisega  ur  Norcgi." 
It  appears,  that,  however  desirous,  they  had  not  the  power  of  resisting 
the  paroxysm  of  rage;   for,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Bartholin  us  from 
Yatnzdftia  saga,  Thorer  laments,  that  he  is  subject  to  it,  and  asks  the 
advice  and  a^f^istance  of  his  brotlier  to  prevent  it.     By  the  heathens 
thay  were  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  witchcraft,  and  the 
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•ir<  '"-"-^  .*-..-^  a  :2.ir  >'.r*.-  ±.:G-:ht  them  p»-»sje»aed  by  devils.  It  is 
r:.a:^'i  J.  z.-^^  zT.i^  si^i.  :bit  Th  Tir.'ier  was  subject  to  the  fury, 
■wz.'sz  Id  -m-i*  I  iti-.Lc".  "-:  ihit  :i  ^-L::£ed  him  ,«k5  fipeoerally  was  the 
:  i=«:  L.^-r  isc  IaiL  'r^.  '  :ar*.:zf'L  The-n;  accounts  are  singular,  and 
ji'i-c^:*i  wj  -r:»et:^  »-.-2  -::.  rj:  *.~  Ixr  to  this  extraordinary  phrtnzy  in 
:  .♦f  i>c:r7  .t  1.17  ,  ier  .t*.  ^l-e.  in'cStt  :t  be  the  Malays;  but  there 
:x2i:«::  :«  i^-i  lfi>'  i^::  :t  :':clr  i-t  ^rticitv.  The  various  histories 
i^-«rr:  ^  *t:i-^j:.  ".lu,:,  i.-i^  thr  ju:ce*s  of  rajie,  the  force  of  these 
::a:i:-.<.c*  w t^  .T^-i^-'..:.^.,  iz-i  lirn:*?:  «-j;^matural :  but  that  ofter- 
^1.-15  \zk-  ■•r-'r  *-':i  iT'i  ▼;ik.  l-kf  n:eu  tibauitcd  by  riolent  illness. 
>r^  £",-»  .»•  *i.;»'.  i--i  £~«->  i/:;.  Minv  of  them  are  described,  as  mild 
i-i'i  ijfi.  -r  1  :>.-  '  z-.i-.rii  i:r:--JL:i:r.  an'ess  sviddenly  thwarted  or 
:•  f.'L-Ai.j-.cC  I:  irTtrir?  :c  =i-e.  fit  :h:>  temp-'^rary  madness  was 
::':c\.i  -Jze  .  .'-i;  rr.r"-;-  *:'  &  *a7..,jt  disposition,  amonsrst  men 
i.:«:  -^^  7'  :•;•:  i.  i  i":jii:-:*i  .  w'r  :r<  1  rr.':*  h.-d  biren  invigv»rated  by  the 
y.-ij:  --'^  ..*'  -•■-"7  :•  ~7.«  r-.a.!  t\fr:  ;■::  .  wLo  fr.ni  tLtir  habits  of  life  and 
•J.;.-  -^  ._:..::  ■•:r:  ;_:-r^.W  i-rj'  :  cf  ft  at.  from  earliest  vouth  had 
rtf:  i.  '.'i?'::^';':  :-  .  : -:i:::  »:irrA-xr  ird  j.:l!a*e,  and  had  known  no 
;-.    :.-...  :  1'.  '.i-:--    .t_  ■»    I.  n.    N'-i-i   to   iLeir  desirt-s,  but  the  im- 

Ti-  -.  .w  __:  *^^_\ir  r*.^ry  i<  rnldtcd  of  Eric  king  of  Denmark, 
r  *.  ::  :  i;y.:i.->.  :l_i:  !i^  Wi*  Miiic'i  with  a  fury  not  unlike  that 
.*'  ::;  ':\.-v;-:  .  .J.  .••.•-^••;it!::^  j:"  wh::b  he  <oweti  to  undertake  an 
;\y»-c  :.:i  *. .  "ih^  H  !/  Laj-i.  iz.i  i.oi  at  Cyprus,  according  to  Holberg^ 
-  "-'.-•'  ■•  -  ■  •-  ij.;. .  wbi-::  lie  wii  >.:::ii^  at  lublo  and  carousing  with 
->  'ViLi?,  i  HI-?.:  ^^  wii  AIL  -LOt'-i,  who  K>d*ltd,  that  he  could 
«»i_N  :-.T  :ol?j:.::5  :*'  il'.  zi:;::.  a?  i.c  cLc>e.  by  the  sound  o{  his  harp. 
7_e  k.i^  >— i:r^«i  :  .r:  :.  trttr.  i:  i  rake  the  experiment;  but  the 
••.->.:  Ai"  ^\.->.vi  ''.:  <<'::'.?  s  ';r.^  li^i.t,  *A}inj:.  that  it  would  cause 
t  t  x.  ::  ::  ..:?<:>.?  >vd>.:.  T:.l>  rvfusal  *er\ed  only  to  awaken  their 
^  .r.  -  :%  ?:  .  -.'-x.-.  s.^  \':.s'  y.t  was  coiuptl.eil  to  play  by  fear  of 
:.::.>.::.■.--•..  Wl,^.n  :.  t  li  „?:j;al  tV  u.iid,  that  the  king  was  positive 
.::  h?  V . ..  "la  .  i?,  '.t  Kr^:  rx';-t>:€''..  thai  the  kinj^'s  servants  would 
>L-;:  uy  i/.  :  c  ir:::>  ati  wtAjcn^.  which  were  in  the  hall.  When 
::.;*  wa-  :.i  . .  ..::i  '.hi.  d^<T<  '..vk«.^i.  he  NrcaD  to  strike  the  harp.  The 
nr>i  p:tv>:  l.K  y.j,\i:..  \..id  ih:<  tiftct.  that  the  whole  court  became 
\iry  M.:r.  ^mJ.  a:.  :  int'.A:  o":  cly  ;  the  second  roused  them  all  to  mirth, 
>o  iii.il  :'.t\  >yr..:\:  uj-  a::d  danced;  but  al  the  third  the}  all  became 
lUrt-  Us.  In  tr.>  t:.v':i.<.i;t  v''  ra^t  the  kills;  broke  ojtcn  a  closet,  and 
xued   A  fcwiord.  w.:l^  \%Lc:.   Lc   ^icw  tour  oi  his   ministers;    and  his 
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attendants  were  forced  to  throw  themselves  upon  him,  and  hold  him 
forcibly,  till  the  fury  had  subsided.''  See  Holberga  Dannemarki  Biget 
ffistorie.  1.  198.  This  circumstance  is  told  more  at  length  by  Saxo 
GrammaticuSy  lib.  12- 

P.  261.  "  Odin*s  haU:*  The  slain  in  battle  were  supposed  to  go  to 
the  residence  of  Odin,  which  was  called  Val-hall,  the  hall  of  the  slain. 
Odin  was  frequently  called  Valfodur,  the  father  of  the  slain.  To  go 
to  the  hall  of  Odin  is  a  common  expression  for  to  die  in  battle,  as  in 
the  song  of  Evind  Skaldaspiller  called  Hakonarmal,  "  Hver  Yngra 
sttar  Skylldi  meth  Othni  fara  I  Yalholl  at  Tcra."  t.  e.  *'  Which  of  the 
descendants  of  Yngra  should  go  to  abide  with  Odin  in  Valhalla." 
Those,  who  were  about  to  fall  in  trnttle,  were  invited  to  Valhalla  either 
by  Odin  himself,  or  by  the  Valkyrise,  the  virgins  of  slaughter,  who  were 
deputed  for  that  purpose.  For  a  fuller  account  of  this  see  Bartholinus*s 
excellent  book  De  Cau»U  contemplce  a  Vanit  adhuc  gentilibut  MartU, 
£.2. c.  11.  Snorro  in  his  Edda  says,  that  ''Odin  is  called  Alfodur 
because  he  is  father  of  all  the  Oods;  he  is  also  called  Valfodur,  be- 
cause his  chosen  sons  are  those,  who  fall  in  the  slaughter  of  battle.  To 
them  he  assigns  Valhalla."     Oor,  Edd.  p.  36. 

P.  262.  "  Tirfing.**  The  sword  of  Angantyr.  I  have  here  subjoined 
a  translation  of  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Hevarar  Saga,  which 
contain  the  history  of  this  sword. — ''  At  this  time  came  fh>m  the  east 
men  of  Asia  and  Turks,  and  settled  in  the  north.  Odin  their  leader, 
had  many  sons,  and  they  were  all  great  men  and  powerful.  One  of 
his  sons  was  called  Sigurlami.  To  him  Odin  gave  Gardarike  (a  part 
of  Russia),  and  he  was  ruler  over  it.  He  espoused  Heidi  the  daughter 
of  Gylfa ;  they  had  a  son,  who  was  called  Svafurlami.  Sigurlami  fell 
in  battle,  when  he  fought  with  the  Jotun  Thiassa.  Now,  when  Svafur- 
lami heard  the  fall  of  his  fiither,  he  undertook  to  govern  all  that 
empire,  which  his  father  had  possessed,  and  was  very  powerful.  It 
happened  one  day,  that  Svafurlami  rode  out  to  the  chase,  and  sought 
long  for  a  hart,  but  came  not  within  reach  of  one  the  whole  day,  before 
the  sun  was  set.  He  had  then  ridden  so  far  in  the  forest,  that  he  knew 
not  where  his  home  was.  A  hill  was  on  his  right  hand ;  there  he  saw 
two  dwarfs.  He  drew  his  sword  against  them,  and  chased  them  out 
from  tlie  stones.  They  prayed  to  ransom  their  lives,  and  he  asked  their 
names ;  and  one  was  named  Dyren,  and  the  other  Dunlin.  He  knew, 
that  they  were  the  most  skilful  artificers  amongst  the  dwarfs,  and  he 
bound  them  to  this,  that  they  should  make  him  the  best  sword,  they 
eoold.    They  were  to  make  the  hilt  and  the  handle  also  of  gold  ;  the 
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sheath  and  fastening  of  the  belt  of  gold.  He  stipulated,  that  the  sword 
should  never  miss  its  stroke,  and  never  suffer  from  rust ;  that  it  should 
cleave  iron  and  stones  even  as  a  garment,  and  give  victory  in  battle  and 
single  combat  to'whoever  bore  it.  Tliis  was  the  ransom  of  their  lives.  On 
the  appointed  day  they  came  ;  the  dwarfs  gave  him  the  sword  ;  and,  as 
Dualin  stood  at  the  entrance,  he  said  ;  *'  Thy  sword  shall  be  the  bane 
of  man,  whenever  it  is  drawn ;  and  with  it  shall  be  performed  three 
most  atrocious  deeds  ;  it  shall  also  be  thy  bane."  Svafurlami  strnek 
at  the  dwarfs  with  the  sword,  and  the  blade  clove  the  stones.  Svafur- 
lami possessed  this  sword,  and  called  it  Tirfing;  he  bore  it  in  battle 
and  in  single  combat.  He  felled  the  giant  Thiassa  in  single  combat,  and 
took  his  daughter,  who  was  called  Frydur.  They  had  a  child,  whose 
name  was  Kyvor,  a  maiden  beautiful  and  wise. 

Now  be  it  told,  that  the  champion  Angry m  was  upon  an  expedition 
of  pillage,  and  led  out  with  him  many  soldiers.  He  layed  waste  the 
kingdom  of  Svafurlami,  and  fought  with  him,  and  they  contended  with 
alternate  blows.  Svafurlami  struck  a  part  of  the  shield  of  Angrym 
and  the  sword  was  wedged  in  by  the  blow.  Then  Angrym  brandished 
his  sword  at  the  hand  of  Svafurlami,  and  cut  it  off.  Angrym  then 
seized  Tirfing,  and  with  it  struck  and  felled  Svafurlami.  He  after- 
wards took  considerable  booty  and  his  daughter  Eyvor.  They  had 
twelve  sons.  1.  Angantyr  was  the  eldest.  2,  Hervardr.  3.  Hiorvardr. 
4.  Semingr.  5.  II rani.  6.  Brani.  7.  Barri.  8.  Reitner.  9.  Tlun- 
dur.  10,  Bui.  11.  two  Haddingers.  Both  these  performed  only  one 
man's  work ;  Angantyr  was  equal  to  two ;  he  was  a  head  taller  than 
any  of  them.  They  were  all  mighty  champions,  and  superior  to  others 
in  strength  and  valor.  They  went  wide  about  the  country  to  plunder, 
and  wore  ull  victorious  and  far  renowned.  Angantyr  possessed 
Tirfing,  Semingr  Misteltein,  and  Hiorvardr  Hrotta;  each  of  them  had 
a  capital  sword  for  single  combat.  It  was  their  custom,  when  they 
wore  alone  with  their  men,  if  they  found  the  fury  (Jberserksgangr)  come 
on,  to  go  up  into  the  country,  and  fight  with  stones  or  trees.  It 
has  happened  to  them  unintentionally  to  slay  their  own  men,  and 
destroy  their  sliip.  So  tidings  went  abroad  concerning  them."— 
Stic  lh>rv<trar  Siuja^  Vercl.  p.  37,  S^c. 

I  he  death  of  Hiaunar  is  ])laced  by  fnhm  in  the  year  410.  Accord- 
ing to  him  the  roril  namo  of  tlie  Odin  here  mentioned  was  Hugleik  ; 
said  to  have  tlourisiicd  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  beginning  of  the 
fourth  ccntr.ry,  and  to  have  been  calleti  Angul,  because  he  established 
his  dominion  over  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  south  Jutland  j    and  there  also 
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to  have  acquired  the  name  of  Odin,  whose  religion  he  Introduced 
amongst  them.  It  was  a  common  superstition  amongst  the  northern 
nations  to  imaginei  that  the  souls  of  their  most  eminent  leaders  re- 
risited  the  earth  and  animated  new  bodies,  and  from  this  notion  he  is 
said  to  have  been  confounded  by  the  authors  of  Hervarar  saga,  Vegtam's 
qaida,  and  other  works,  with  the  older  Odin,  from  whom  he  was 
descended.  The  tale  runs  that  he  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Jutland, 
and  contended  even  with  Frode  the  third  for  the  crown  of  Denmark ; 
bat  found  a  powerful  enemy  In  Hoder,  by  whom  his  son  Balder  was 
killed  after  a  long  contest,  and  that  after  this  misfortune  his  influence 
was  much  diminished,  and  he  retired  with  his  adherents  iuto  Russia, 
where  he  e8i>oused  Rinda,  and  acquired  constiderable  power. 

P.  2G4.  "Afflict"  In  the  Swedish  edition  it  is  thessari;  but  the 
right  reading  is  thia,  from  ek  thiae,  I  afflict. 

P.  264.*'  Agnqfit."  The  spot,  where  Stockholm  now  stands.  <*  Agna- 
fit,  lingula  terrse  ad  Mselerum  lacum  Suecife,  quam  Olaus  sanctus  freto 
Kongsiind  hodie  dicto  perfodlebat.'*    MS,  Lex.  in  the  British  Museum. 

Saint  Olave,  who  reigned  over  Norway  in  the  eleventh  century,  sailed 
with  his  fleet  through  Stocksound,  and  plundered  the  coast  of  the 
Swedish  lake  without  opposition ;  but  on  his  return  he  found  the  narrow 
passage  completely  blocked  up  by  his  enemies.  In  this  dilemma  he 
resolved  to  cut  his  way  during  the  night  through  the  narrow  neck 
of  land,  called  Agnafit :  the  waters  of  the  lake,  which  were  swollen 
by  rain,  assisted  him  in  opening  a  channel,  through  which  he  made 
his  escape ;  and  on  the  next  morning  the  Swedes,  who  had  thought 
themselves  certain  of  their  prey,  bad  the  mortification  of  seeing  the 
Norwegian  fleet  in  the  Baltic.    See  Mailings  St.  og  Q.  Handl.  p.  282. 

P.  264.  "  Sotcu**  Part  of  the  Swedish  coast  so  called  from  Sote  a 
famous  pirate,  who  was  defeated  there  by  king  Olaus. 

P.  266.  "  Fmt}{ful  friends,  ^c."  The  reading  in  the  Swedish  edition 
i«  corrupt.  "  Mesta  sinni  med  holvinum."  That  given  in  the  Copen- 
hagen edition  is  probably  right ;  "  Hinsta  sinni  med  holvinum,"  i.  e, 
for  the  last  time  with  true  friends.  There  is  a  similar  expression  in  the 
lamentation  of  Starkadcr;  "Adr  fmri  ek  Hinsta  sinni  til  Haurdalands,**  i.e. 
"Before  I  went  for  the  last  time  to  Hordaland  ;"  and  in  Holmveria  saga, 

''  Thu  heflr  hingat  i  seinsta  sinni 
Feigum  fotum  folld  sporada." 
i.  e.  Tot  the  last  time  hast  thou  here 
Trod  the  ground  with  fated  feet. 
In  the  MS.  of  Hervarar  saga  in  the  British  Mnseum  the  line  stands 
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thus,  Fyrsta  sinni  fra  holrinum,  i.  e.  for  the  first  time  from  my  true 
friends. 

P.  265.  '^  Sigtuna."  This  was  the  spot,  where  Odin  first  established 
himself  in  Sweden  and  built  a  temple,  on  the  side  of  the  great  lake 
Moeleren.  "  Sigtun  betyder  Siges  bolig,  &c."  t.  e.  "  Sigtan  signifies 
the  abode  or  place  of  Sige ;  from  which  it  may  be  readily  concluded, 
that  Odin's  right  name  was  Sigge,  which  is  given  to  him  in  the  Edda 
amongst  many  others."     Suhms  Hist,  af  Dan.  1.  35. 

P.  265.  "  Destroyed  herself.**  The  particulars  of  the  death  of  Inge- 
biorg  arc  related  in  the  31st  chapter  of  Orvar  Odds  saga,  where  it  is 
stated,  that,  when  Oddur  arrived  with  the  body  of  Hialmar,  and  pre- 
sented the  ring  to  her,  she  was  working  a  garment  for  Hialmar.  The 
news  of  his  death  shocked  her  so  violently,  that  she  fell  back,  and 
instantly  expired.  Oddur  raised  her  up  and  smiled,  saying,  that 
he  rejoiced,  that  those  were  coupled  in  death,  who  were  prevented  fron 
uniting  in  life.     They  were  buried  in  one  tomb  at  Upsala. 


THE  SIXTEENTH  CHAPTER 

OP 

SOGIJ  TllATTUR  AF  ALFE  KONGE  OG  RECKUM  HANNS, 

CONTAINING 

THE  SONG  OF  UROKE  THE  BLACK. 


From  tht'  old  Icelandic  in  Bwrner's  Nordiskti  Kdmpa  datter. 

1803. 

Hroke  the  black  was  at  the  court  of  king  Haco; 
Bryiihikla  was  Haco's  daughter.  King  Swein  the  vic- 
torious had  been  a  suitor  to  Brynhilda,  but  rejected 
by  Haco.  Swein  made  a  vow  to  destroy  the  man,  who 
should  marry  Biynhilda,  and  her  father  also.  Vifill, 
the  son  of  Iliedin  one  of  king  Ilaco's  earls,  asked  for 
the  hand  of  Brynhilda,  and  it  was  promised  to  him  on 
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condition,  that  he  should  defend  the  realm  against 
Swein.  Hfoke  the  black  was  unknown,  and  there- 
fore he  was  received  without  honour,  and  seated  amongst 
the  strangers.  It  happened  one  day,  when  the  court 
was  employed  in  the  chase,  and  the  women  gather- 
ing nuts,  that  Brynhilda  beheld  a  man  of  large  stature 
standing  against  an  oak  tree,  and  heard  him  sing  thus : 
**  By  Hamund's  son  now  be  it  told. 

That  two  we  were  in  battle  bold ; 

Greater  was  our  father's  fame, 

Mightier,  than  thy  Haco  s  name. 

Let  Vifill  be  to  none  preferred,  5 

Of  those  who  wait  on  Hamund's  herd  I 

Never  swine-herd  saw  I  there 

Mean  of  soul,  as  Hiedin's  heir. 
Happier  was  mj  active  fate, 

When  I  followed  Alfur  great.  10 

In  war  united  did  we  stand. 

And  haried*  each  surrounding  land. 

Dauntless  warriors  then  we  led 

Where  glory  crowns  the  valiant  head. 

In  polish'd  helmets  did  we  shine,  15 

Roaming  through  mighty  regions  nine. 

In  either  hand  without  his  shield 

The  sword  I've  seen  that  monarch  wield ; 

Nor  warrior  lived,  or  near,  or  wide, 

With  stouter  heart  and  nobler  pride.  20 

Yet  some  have  said,  who  little  wiss'd, 

Haleyga's  lord  all  reason  miss*d. 

I  never  saw  the  valiant  king 

Lack,  what  prudent  counsels  bring. 

*  Hariedf  pillaged.    Icel.  beriade,  from  her,  an  army. 

T 
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He  bade  his  warriors  never  quail,  25 

Nor  in  pain  of  death  bewail ; 

None  beneath  his  banners  wait, 

Save  who  embraced  their  leader's  fat«  ; 

None  groan  upon  the  battle's  ground, 

Tliough  pierced  and  gall'd  by  many  a  wound ;        30 

Nor  pause  to  bind  the  sores  that  bum, 

Before  the  morning  sun's  return ; 

None  afflict  the  captive  foe. 

Nor  work  the  matron's  shame  and  wo ; 

Maidens  chaste  their  honour  hold,  .35 

Ransomed  by  their  parents'  gold. 

Never  bark,  though  stoutly  mann'd, 

Garr'd*  us  fly  the  hostile  band  ; 

Small  our  force,  but  firm  and  good, 

One  against  eleven  stood.  40 

Where'er  we  moved  in  arm'd  array, 

To  conquest  still  he  led  the  way ; 

No  chief  so  swift  to  wield  the  sword, 

Save  Sigurd  famed  at  Giuka's  board. 

Warriors  many,  good  and  proud,  45 

Did  to  the  monarch's  vessel  crowd  ; 
Bork,  and  BryniulPs  hardy  might; 
Bolverk,  Haco  fierce  in  fight ; 
Elgin  and  Erling  young  were  there. 
One  mother  both  to  Aslac  bare.  50 

Foremost  of  the  martial  crew 
Alf  and  mv  brother  Hroke  I  knew ; 
Styr  and  Stcinar  did  I  ken. 
Sons  of  Gunlad,  warlike  men. 

riring  and  Halfdan  bravely  stood,  55 

Right-judging  Danes,  and  Dag  the  good  ; 


•  Garrdy  made. 
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Stare,  and  Steingrim,  Stafe,  and  Gaut ; 

Doughtier  would  be  vainly  sought. 

Vale,  and  Hauk,  sea-rovers  bold, 

Did  to  our  monarch  firmly  hold.  60 

Champions  more  sturdy,  than  the  twain. 

Few  live  in  Haco's  wide  domain. 

Nor  I  amid  that  warlike  race 

Did  e'er  my  father's  arm  disgrace ; 

They  said,  none  eam'd  a  higher  name,  65 

For  each  upheld  his  comrade's  fame. 

Wo  worth  Vemund,  who  did  slay 

Berse  and  Biom  upon  a  day, 

Before  the  king,  who  boldly  train'd 

His  dauntless  troops,  while  life  remain'd.  70 

That  precious  life  was  not  preserved, 

Long,  as  fearless  deeds  deserved ; 

Scarce  twelve  years  old  he  first  gan  fight, 

Just  thirty  on  the  fatal  night. 

"Us  this,  which  gars*  me  little  sleep,  75 

And  watchful  bids  me  nightly  weep ; 

Still  mindfiil  of  my  brother's  fate. 

Burnt  alive  with  Alfur  great. 

Of  all  the  hours  that  mortals  know, 

This  caused  me  heaviest  deepest  wo ;  80 

Taught  since  then  by  angry  Heaven 

To  follow  friendly  counsel  given. 

Vengeance  for  my  fallen  king. 

Alone  can  joy  and  comfort  bring ; 

If  I  through  Asmund's  recreant  heart  85 

Might  drive  the  sword,  or  piercing  dart. 


*  OoTf  Icel.  gibra,  or  gera  ;  Swed.  gora ;  Dan.  giore ;  Cornish,  gurey ; 
facere. 

T  2 
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Wngeance  for  Alfiir  brave  be  ta'en, 

Deceived  in  peace,  and  foully  slain  ! 

Murder  was  wrought  in  evil  hour 

By  treacherous  Asmund's  baneful  powV.  90 

Mine  the  task  in  arms  to  prove, 
\Mien  Swein  and  1  to  battle  move, 
Which  is  most  in  combat  brave, 
Hamund's  son,  or  Haco's  slave. 
Thus  have  I  sung  to  maiden  fair ;  95 

Thus  to  Rrvnhilda  love  declare  : 
If  Hroke.  great  Hamund's  son,  may  know, 
That  she  to  him  ill  favor  shew. 
Ho{>e  should  I  have,  if  we  imite, 
Of  offspring  wise  and  bold  in  fight ;  100 

For  maid  more  peerless,  well  I  ween. 
Than  Ilaco's  daughter,  neer  was  seen; 
With  even-  chann  and  virtue  fraught. 
That  eer  mv  vouthful  wishes  sought. 
Now  soem  I  here  unknown  to  stand  105 

A  nameless  wight  in  Hacos  land ; 
Higher  rank  his  vassids  hold, 
Than  the  komps  of  Alfur  bold/* 


NOTE  S. 

SiiiM  Inliis  Hist,  af  Oanm.  bears  te«timonv  to  the  merit  and  anti- 
quit\  of  tlie  <oiii:  t<f  Hrokc  the  black.  "This  song,  which  is  found  in 
Alfs  saira.  is  ver\  excellent  ;  and,  as  it  is  quite  simj)le  and  historical,  I 
am  of  opinii-n,  that  it  i;»  very  old;  perhaps  even  composed  by  Hroke 
hini-irlf."     V.    1.  ]».    4i>0.     According  to  him,   King   A  If  or    Alfur  was 


*  Kemps,  warriors. 
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killed  in  585.  Hroke  afterwards  married  Biynhllda,  overthrew  and 
killed  Swein  the  Tictoriout,  and  in  company  with  Utstein  revenged  tlie 
death  of  Alf,  by  slaying  Asmand  in  battle.  Haco  wa»  king  of  Seania, 
and  Swein  the  Tictorions  ruled  over  the  Danish  island  Fyen. 

v.  89.  **  HaUyga*  Haleyga,  Helgeland,  or  Halogaland,  so  called  firom 
the  old  king  Ualoge,  whs  the  north-western  coast  of  Norway,  including 
all  Norland.  Trondhiem  and  Nnmmedal  were  sometimes  comprehended 
under  the  name.  A  If  was  not  properly  king  of  Helgeland,  but  of  Roga- 
land  and  Hordaland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  what  is  now  Hardrunger ; 
but  he  inyaded  He1geland|  and  probably  conquered  a  part  of  it.  See 
SehSku  North.  Hist.  1.  315.  and  333.  Hiorleif  the  &ther  Cff  Alf  was 
king  of  Hordaland  and  Rogaland,  and  conquered  Seeland  from  king 
Reidar.    See  Alf$  Saga,  c.  5.  and  8. 

v.  44.  '' Sigurd"  Sigurd  Sigmundsson,  sumamed  Fafnisbana,  and 
married  to  the  daughter  of  Qinka,  king  of  Burgundy.  See  Noma  Oe§- 
ters  $aga,  c.  6.  Torfaeui  Ser.  R,  D.  337.  Volnrnga  iaga,  e.  33,  and 
the  unpublished  historical  odes  in  S<smund'$  Edda,  My  reasons  for 
holding  Sigurd  to  be  a  name  for  Attila  in  Scandinavian  romance,  are 
sUted  in  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  p.  522-30. 
y.  5*2.  Hroke  the  white 

v.  67.  "  Vemund:*  He  was  the  standard-bearer  of  king  Alf.  See 
Alft  Saga,  c.  10.  I  believe,  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Berse 
and  Blum  are  not  known  ;  they  were  two  of  Alfs  warriors. 

V.  78.  *^  Burnt  aiioe.**  By  Asmnnd,  who  treacherously  invited 
them  to  a  feast,  and  having  set  fire  to  the  house,  attacked  those  who 
attempted  to  escape. 

V.  62.  <'  Friendly  couiue/.*'  This  probably  alludes  to  the  advice  of 
Innstein,  who  had  warned  them  of  the  snare,  but  was  disregarded.  Ho 
was  killed,  as  well  as  Hroke  the  white,  by  the  side  of  king  Alf.  The 
following  lines  are  translated  from  his  dying  song  in  the  13th  chapter  of 
AlPssaga. 

Hroke  is  slain  by  Alfar's  side. 
Swift  of  fbot,  the  army's  pride. 
HI  hath  Odin's  power  decreed. 
Which  bade  so  good  a  monarch  bleed. 
Eighteen  years  to  dye  the  sword 
Followed  I  that  generous  lord  ; 
Other  king  I  ne'er  will  have. 
Nor  Uve  to  seek  a  peaceful  grave. 
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Tu  earth  shall  Innsteiii's  faithful  head 

Bow,  where  his  valiant  mouarcb  bled.  10 

This  let  men  iu  story  tell, 

That  jkjood  kiug  Alfur  smiling  fell. 
Alfs  Saga  contains  many  other  stanzas  in  the  same  simple  style,  and  of 
t-qual  autiiiuity. 

V.  i>4.  *'  Hiico't  $Uirt\**  Vifill,  who  had  promised  to  defend  the  kingdom 
ajj'aiusl  Swein. 


THE    DEATH    OF    HACON, 

A.  D.ims. 


Frofii  the  old  Icehuuiic  by  Eviiul  SkaldnspiUer. 

1803. 

Ctondll  and  Skoirul  swiftly  flew, 
To  chuM'  what  king  on  battle-plain 
Of  Yiiiiva's  race  to  Odin's  hall 
Should  i^o,  and  dwell  with  heroes  slain. 

Inmail'd  beneath  his  banner  bright  5 

I'hev  saw  Biorn's  valiant  brother  stand ; 
'I'he  javelins  flew  :  the  foenien  fell ; 
The  storm  of  battle  shook  the  land. 

The  army's  lord  had  warn'd  the  isles ; 

The  bane  of  earls,  stout  Denmark's  dread,  10 

With  gallant  suite  of  northmen  bold 

\Wv\\  rearM  his  eagle-crested  head. 

Tiie  king  of  men  (^before  he  hied 
To  >tir  the  war  with  fearless  might) 
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To  ground  his  iron  mail  had  cast,  15 

The  cumbrous  harness  of  the  fight. 

He  sported  with  his  noble  train, 

When  roused  to  guard  his  native  land ; 

Joyful  beneath  the  golden  helm 

Now  did  the  dauntless  monarch  stand.  20 

His  glittering  brand  the  hauberks  clove, 
As  if  it  fell  on  liquid  waves ; 
The  falchions  clash'd ;  the  bucklers  broke ; 
The  armour  sung  beneath  the  glaives. 

The  chief  of  Northmen's  iron  foot  25 

Trod  down  the  war-shields*  glossy  rings ; 
Strife  shook  the  isle,  and  noble  gore 
Distain'd  each  bright-edged  shield  of  kings. 

Keen  bum'd  the  swords  in  bleeding  wounds ; 

Long  axes  bow*d  the  struggling  host ;  30 

Loud  echoing  rang  the  bossy  shields ; 

Fast  rain'd  the  darts  on  Storda*s  coast. 

Behind  the  buckler  warriors  bled ; 

In  fight  they  joy'd  from  thirst  of  gold ; 

Hot  flow'd  the  blood  in  Odin's  storm ;  35 

The  stream  of  blades  whelm'd  soldiers  bold. 

With  helmets  cleft,  and  actons  pierced, 

The  arm'd  chiefs  rested  on  the  plain ; 

Ah  !  little  thought  that  valiant  host 

To  reach  the  palace  of  the  slain.  40 

Couching  her  lance  quoth  Crondul  fair  ; 
"  The  crew  of  heaven  be  now  encreased ; 
^*  Stout  Hacon  with  his  countless  host 
**  Is  bidden  hence  to  Odin*s  feast." 


f 
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The  rnoiiarch  heard  the  fatal  words,  45 

The  steel-clad  maids  of  slaughter  bore ; 
All  thoughtful  on  their  steeds  they  sate. 
And  held  their  glittering  shields  before. 

"  Why  thus"  (he  said)  "the  war  divide? 

"  From  heaven  we  merit  victory  !"  50 

"  Thy  force"  (quoth  Skogul)  "  we  upheld, 

"  We  bade  thy  mighty  foemen  fly. 

"  Fair  sisters"  (cried  the  virgin  bright) 

"  Ride  wo  to  heaven's  immortal  domes  ! 

"  Hear,  Odin  !  Lo,  to  grace  thy  court  55 

**  The  king  of  men,  the  victor,  comes." 

*'  Haste,  Braga,  and  Hermoder,  haste  ! 

*'  To  meet  the  chief"  (quoth  Odin)  "go  ! 

"  He  comes,  the  prince,  whose  sturdy  arm 

"  Has  wrought  full  many  a  champion  wo."  60 

From  war  retuni'd,  the  battle  won, 

His  limbs  shed  fast  a  goiy  stream ; 

"  Odin,"  (he  cried)  "  fierce  Lord  of  death, 

"  Thy  fell  decrees  full  savage  seem  !" 

"  The  peace  of  heroes  shalt  thou  have ;  65 

"  Quaff  with  the  Gods  the  sparkling  beer  ! 
"  Proud  bane  of  earls,"  (great  Braga  said) 
"  Eight  valiant  brothers  hast  thou  here." 

"  Our  arms"  (the  generous  king  replied) 

**  These  war-worn  hands  shall  never  yield :  70 

"  Helmet  and  mail  be  well  preserved ; 

"  'Tis  good  the  trusty  blade  to  wield." 

'J'lien  was  it  known,  that  II aeon's  hand 
Due  oiler ings  to  cacli  Power  had  giv'n ; 
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Who  to  their  blissful  seats  was  hail'd  75 

By  all  the  glorious  host  of  heav'n. 

Hallow'd  the  day,  and  famed  the  year, 

That  bore  a  king  so  largely  loved ! 

His  memory  be  for  ever  saved. 

And  bless'd  the  land,  on  which  he  moved  !  80 

Fenris  the  wolf  fram  Hell  unchain*d 
On  mortals  shall  his  fury  pour. 
Ere  monarch  great  and  good,  as  he, 
Visit  this  desolated  shore. 

Wealth  perishes,  and  kindred  die ;  *  85 

Desert  grows  every  hill  and  plain  ; 
With  heathen  Gods  let  Hacon  sit. 
The  people's  lord  is  with  the  slain. 


NOTES. 

This  ode,  wliich  1b  ealled  Haconarmal,  waa  written  immediately  after 
the  death  of  king  Hacon,  in  263,  by  his  bard  Efind  Skaldaspiller,  and 
is  deservedly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  beautifal  relicks  of  Northern 
poetry ;  for  there  is  an  inimitable  harmony  in  the  original  lines.  It 
is  preserred  entire  in  Heimskringla.  An  English  prose  translation  firom 
the  Latin  yersion  of  Peringskiold  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Percy  in 
his  Rnnie  poetry,  which  is  not  quite  so  inaccurate,  as  the  rest  of  that 
book :  his  translation  of  Regoer  Lodbroc's  ode  teems  with  *  errors,  and 
indeed  scarce  a  line  of  it  it  properly  interpreted.    Mr.  Johnstone  has 

*  The  geographical  errors  are  i>articularly  singular.  ''  Processimus 
ad  terram  prostratorum,"  (I.  e.  the  field  of  slaughter,)  it  there  translated, 
''  We  inarched  to  the  land  of  Vals ;"  and,  "  In  Skioldungorum  prsello," 
''At  Skioldonga."  The  Skioldungi  were  in  fact  the  dencendants  of 
Skiold,  king  of  Denmark. 
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had  the  merit  of  publishing  the  original  text  of  that  ode  more  accu- 
rately, tlian  Worm  or  Biorner,  with  an  English  and  Latin  prose 
version,  in  which  he  has  rectified  many  of  Dr.  Percy's  errors,  though 
his  style  is  very  inditferent :  for  instance,  the  last  line,  **  Leegiandi  skall 
ecf  deyia,"  (which  is  pimply,  smiling  shall  I  die)  he  has  translated,  **  Tlie 
smiles  of  death  compoiie  my  placid  countenance ;"  and,  *'  Vulta 
suhridens  moriar. "  There  is  however  a  celebrated  passage  in  Regner'a 
ode,  which  has  been  completely  misunderstood  by  all  its  translators. 
"  Varat  nm  eiua  ottu  "  Erat  circa  matutinum  tempus 

Olldtim  tharf  at  ilya  Hominibus  necessum  erat  fiigere 

Hilldar-lcik,  thar  or  hvassir       Ex  pnelio,  ubi  acute 
Hiulm-tiin  bitu  iskiulmar.  Cassidis  campos  mordebant  gladii. 

Viirat  scm  nnga  ekkiu  Erat  hoc  veluti  juveuem  viduam 

I  i»nd\eiiro  kyssa.''  In  primaria  sede  osculari." 

Worm.  Liferntura*  7?f//iiVa.     And  in  another  stanza, 

••  Varat  som  hiarta  hrude  "  Erat  sicut  splendidam  virginem 

1  bing  hia  siorlogjjia."  In  lectojuxta  se  collocare."         lb. 

**  It  was  alxiut  the  time  of  the  morning,  when  the  foe  was  compelled 
ti»  tly  in  tlu'  battle.  There  the  sword  sharply  bit  the  polished  helmets. 
Tlio  ])loasiirc  of  that  day,  was  like  kissing  a  young  widow  at  the  highest 
•itat  of  the  table."  Percy's  Runic  poetry.  **  The  pleasure  of  that  day 
was  like  having  a  fair  virgin  placed  beside  one  in  the  bed."  Tb. — 
'•  The  sisxht  was  pleasing  to  my  heart,  as  when  my  blooming  bride 
1  seated  by  me  in  the  chair  of  state."  Johnstone.  What  notion  the 
learned  translators  entertained  of  kissing  young  widows,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say ;  but  it  is  singular,  that  they  should  have  imagined, 
Koirner  Lodbroc  conld  have  thought  it  like  breaking  heads  with  a 
broad-iword.  The  fact  is,  that  the  lines  mean  the  very  reverse.  Aty 
added  to  an  leelamlic  verb,  has  the  force  of  a  negative,  and  is  frequently 
n>ed.  Var  moans  was  ;  varat,  was  not.  Otta  is  the  earliest  mominjg 
when  the  cook  crows,  befDre  sunrise;  or  more  accurately,  three  hours 
after  miilniiiht.  ^*ee  Torf(ci  Vinlandi^i,  and  JensstmM  Norskt 
<il<'.<t'hi>^.  The  linos  ou^jht  to  have  been  thus  rendered.  **It  was  not 
o;n  ly  in  tlio  morning,  when  men  were  compelled  to  fly  from  the  sport 
of  battle,  whore  sharp  swords  bit  the  surface  of  the  helmets.  This 
was  not  like  kissing  a  yonng  widow  in  the  highest  seat.''     By  which  he 

*   Tills  is  an  inaocnrate  title  ;  liuurrj  from  which  is  formed  tlie  ad- 
i<'ctivo  rufiic,  is  >iniply   the   Icelandic  word   for  letters,  literature, 
charms  \NroMghl  1>\  means  of  letters. 
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meant,  that  they  bad  a  long  and  hard  contest,  and  that  the  sport  of 
war  was  very  different  from  the  pleaaurea  of  peace.  The  other  lines 
contain  the  same  negative.  There  Is  a  passage  in  Fridtlilofes  saga,  which 
will  illustrate  these.  Fridthiofe,  who  carried  on  a  secret  amour  with 
the  sister  of  his  enemy  Helgi,  being  forced  to  fly,  is  overtaken  at  sea  by 
a  violent  tempest ;  and,  alter  describing  the  force  of  the  waves  and  the 
miseries  of  a  seafaring  life,  he  adds,  **  £r  el  sem  biarta  brudi  I  Balldurs 
haga  kyssum ;"  ».  0.  It  is  not  like  kissing  the  fair  maid  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Baldur : — and  shortly  after  his  companion  says, 

'*  Erat  sem  eckla  Sollt  ero  augu 

A  thig  vilie  drecka,  Syckut  1  laugu ; 

Biort  baugvara  BiUterka  arma 

Bidie  nser  fara ;  Bytur  mer  1  hvarma." 

"  Non  est,  at  si  vidua  tibi  vellet  propinare,  vel  splendidus  comitatus 
Duptialis  te  Bocium  invitaret ;  madet  mihi  oculus  sals&  et  tepid&  aqu& ; 
exercitinm  brachiomm  fortium  palpebras  dolere  facit."  Bvimer  in 
Frid,  tag.  p.  17. 

y.  1.  «  Gandul  and  Skogul"  Two  of  the  ValkyrioB  or  virgins  of 
slaughter,  whom  Odin  despatches  from  Valhalla  to  invite  the  principal 
warriors,  who  are  about  to  fall  in  battle.  See  the  notes  on  the  combat 
of  Hialmar,  ke,  p.  269.  The  invitation  from  Odin  was  only  sent  to  the 
most  distinguished  chieftains,  and  at  other  times  (as  is  stated  in  the 
Fatal  sisters)  "  the  YalkyrisB  possess  the  option  of  slaughter,  Eiga 
Valkyriar  vals  um  kosti."  ««.  6. 

V.  5.  "  UnnutiVd"  Or  bryniu.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  leaders 
to  fight  without  coat  of  mall  or  shield,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  their 
contempt  of  danger,  and  enjoying  the  free  use  of  tlieir  limbs.  But 
there  is  another  reading,  t  bryniu,  in  his  coat  of  mail ;  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  lifle, ''  Hlalm  og  brynlo  skal  hirda  vel.  Helmet  and  mail  be 
well  preserved." 

Y.  9.  **  Isles.*'  In  Schoning's  edition  it  stands,  *'  Het  a  Holmrygi,  sa 
er  her  kallar ;"  t.  e.  He,  that  summons  the  army,  had  warned  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  belonging  to  the  province  of  Rogalaad.  In 
Peringskibld's,  **  Het  a  Haleygi,  sems  a  Holmrygi ;"  i.  e.  He  warned 
the  inhabitants  of  Halogaland,  as  well  as  the  islands,  &c. 

V.  12.  " Soffle'-erested.**  Und  ar  hialmi.  The  word  ar  has  various 
significations.  Schdning  has  translated  it  maturd.  In  that  sense  it  is 
the  root  of  the  English  word  early.    Feringskiold  translates  It  a^t^tno 
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n^tc  rio:a}rii,{Tc>m  are.*  an  eacle.  -<4r ''with  wliich  the  Latin  word 
a-^a  i*-  ]pr{»^iLlK\  (*i.»LTjecTed  signifies  alfo  fire,  (see  Gudm  AndreaSj)  and 
I  air  iD('.;r'*-d  lo  thir.k  Ar  b'a!mi  means  here  a  glittering  helmet.  A 
si^fS'cufTT  ].ne  «a^f  ibat  he  ftoc»d  **  Uod  gull  bialmi/'  under  a  golden 
bivmet- 

Ti»e  rwc  £r*T  'inef  of  tyjf  *T8i>ra.  if  not  corrupt,  are  so  obscure,  that 
tbty  Lfi\£  rje^tr  bfcn  proT«erlv  interpreted, 

Trandco?  murirur  fyrir  tvf  og  bauga 

Eia'iA  Lar-if-.  K-iTi  hausi  Nordmanna  ; 

R  'rr.a  ^tvi  i  t\io  ;  rado  konjiar 

Sk  -LT  «^kifLldS:.ri::r  i  skatna  blnii. —  Per.  edii,  7.  164. 
T'.'i  tw:  ".ia.>:  ]:rte*  are  rery  y.sdn,  *'  Thje  conflict  was  in  the  island  ;  the 
}r.Lr<:*f  fta  r.ed  :h£  bright  cd^^es  of  the  shields  in  the  blood  of  nobles." 
Bjt  ibf  Tw:  fir«t  )iate  l»C'tr.  variously  explained.  *' Tyri  (i.  e.  Martis) 
e:  I>:»i::<r  >  aT/a  rcncalcahantar  pra-  diiri*  te^mentis  indiito  Norviegi- 
c:Tjn.  c-a-.-  ■'."  Pf^iy.cf^ki.''<l.  '' Codcos**  sunt  «cuta,  vir!  regis,  et 
ill.'":  c^Lr...  n-jcronf.  cranin  Nordmaunorum.''  5cAoni/i^,  who  reads 
1  E'.ift  r,  :r,>!€6'i  jf  t.avsi.  Dr.  Percy.  ^ bo  followed  Peringskiold,  as- 
«»trT<.  Thai  Bii'iiTa  wa<  a  subordinate  God  of  war ;  but  no  such  person  is 
r/AZA.-  rfi'  :i,  tMler  E«ida.  and  I  can  find  no  account  of  him.  1  believe 
thaT  Pirlrr'kio'.i.  who  was  puzzled  by  the  word,  got  rid  of  the  diflS- 
c-.>'tv  b\  :  ran  ft',  it.  Hi!  it  Bofrouis.  and  that  Eioffo  was  deified  bvthe  learned 
b:j>h  p.  Ti.t  word*  cannot  bear  the  construction  or  meaning  given  to 
them  by  Schjiii'.;:.  It  does  not  appear,  whether  he  takes  th«  hialta  to  be 
the  con.  j.'ur.  of  hialt,  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  or  the  gen.  sing,  of  hialte,  a 
liero  :  biit  it  seems  to  have  served  him  for  both.  If  I  may  venture  to  pro- 
pose a  t.f  w  ii.terj. fetation.  I  think  the  grammatical  order  of  the  words,  to 
shew  the  construction  of  the  sentence, would  be  this,"Taurgur  tysogbau- 
cra  traudd.  z  f>rir  hialta  haidfotom  bausi  Xordroanna.  Scuta  Tyri,  ('»,  «• 
beKica   Lt  annulorum  (i.  e.  rotunda,  vel  annulis  munita)  conculcabantar 

•  Frjm  are  I  l»clie\e  our  word  eyrie  is  deri¥ed;  Johnson  derives  it 
from  cy.  an  egg  ;  properly  t't,  German  :  but  1  do  not  believe,  there  is  a 
word  in  tlie  Eiigli?h  language  (unle?s  very  modern)  of  German  origin, 
and  the  Germans  have  no  word  to  express  eyrie,  which  in  French  ia 
spelt  aire.  In  Anglo  Sax.  trg  is  an  egg;  in  Jcel.  egg  ;  in  Galic  ubh,  or 
ugh.  £y  is  an  i^land  in  Icel.  Tlie  words,  which  we  have  in  common 
with  the  Germans,  are  not  borrowed  from  them,  but  drawn  firom  a 
higher  source. 
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ante  Tiram  duripedem  caput  {i  e.  dacem)  Xordmannorom."  Tyr  was  the 
Qod  of  war.  fiaugr,  a  ring,  signifies  in  poetry,  anything  circular ;  and 
is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  shield,  either  on  account  of  its  form,  or 
of  the  rings,  by  which  it  was  attached  to  the  arm.  See  Nialt  taguy  and 
Edda  Sam,  p.  306.  I  should  therefore  prefer  reading  the  nom.  plur. 
hangar,  ia  which  case  the  interpretation  would  be,  Scota  bellica  et  clypei ; 
but  at  any  rate  sliields  of  rings,  for  shields  adorned  with  or  in  the  shape 
of  rings,  is  a  nsnal  form  of  expression  in  Icelandic.  The  introduction  of 
words  between  the  preposition  and  its  substantive  is  not  unfreqnent,  nor 
does  the  position  of  the  genitives,  tys  og  bauga  between  fyiir  and  hialta 
produce  any  confusion,  as  fyrir  never  governs  a  genitive  case. 

V.  32.  <'  Stcrda."  A  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

v.  67. "  Bragaand  Hermoder"  Braga  was  the  God  of  poetry.  Her- 
moder  was  the  son  of  Odin,  who  was  sent  on  the  embassy  to  redeem  his 
brother  Balder  from  helL    See  Gwr.  Edda,  p.  85. 

v.  81.  "  FenrU  the  %iD6{f/*  He  was  son  of  the  mischievous  Loke,  and 
so  formidable  to  the  Asi  on  account  of  his  strength  and  ferocity,  that  they 
contrived  to  bind  him  with  a  chain  of  materiaU,  which  could  not  be 
broken.  He  revenged  himself  by  biting  off  the  hand  of  Tyr ;  but  his 
chain  win  not  be  loosed,  till  the  twilight  of  the  Qods,  when  Fenris  will 
break  forth  and  devour  Odin.     See  CPir,  Edda^  p.  63.  and  91 . 

V.  86.  This  line  will  be  found  also  in  Havamal. 

y.'S?.  "  Heathen  Gods.*"  Heidin  God.  When  this  ode  was  written, 
the  Christian  religion  was  beginning  to  spread  into  Norway.  King  Ha- 
con  was  the  son  of  Harald  Harfager,  and  had  been  educated  in  England 
at  theeourt  of  King  Athelstan,  where  he  was  instructed  in  the  Christian 
faith.  See  Torf,  Hitt.  Norv.  and  Pontop.  Oest,  Dan.  2.  60.  He  was 
attacked  in  the  island  of  Storda  by  the  sons  of  his  brother  Eric,  whom 
he  had  driven  from  the  throne  of  Norway.  With  very  inferior  forces  he 
gained  a  complete  victory,  but  in  the  pursuit  he  was  struck  by  an  arrow, 
and  died  afterwards  of  his  wound.  A  better  interpretation  of  the  last 
line  has  been  suggested  to  me,  than  that  which  I  first  adopted. 


THB 
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A  fraijmcnt  printed  in   Ffei/nskringld,  in  BariholinuB  Ant,  Dan.  and 
in  Stephanius's  notes  on  Stuco  Grammaticus, 

The  day  has  dawn'd ;  the  phimed  helms  sound  ; 
"ri>  time  to  tread  the  battle's  ground. 
Wake  and  av  wake  each  friendlv  head, 
The  latent  prop  of  Adils  dead  ! 

StroTig  liar,  and  Hrolf,  whose  darts  ne'er  fail,  5 

Men  nobly  born,  who  never  quail. 
For  wine,  or  women  wake  ve  not  ! 
Wake  for  the  battle'?  hardv  lot  1 

*  *  *  « 


N  O  T  E  S. 

y  Li-.-F   :.vt>  .i-t    -:.i:c'i    by  ^ch.':::rlz     -V.  r^,  I{i<t.    1.  3*2-2  and  -M^??) 


•1  :(.:     >x-    -.  -'^r.  r  >  '.A^r  :vc:i   cx.'!:o><-»i  in  the  s^ixtli  ctnlurv  b\ 


l^    i\.kr    r^  ..  tc      :"    I:    /:'  Kr.vkt'*    \^jrr'or«.    ar-i    wt-re    tie    coni- 

•.  „•.  v;-:  :'  X  •'..:;>  I. --";•::  Lo  *<-r>j  c.\'.lt.-«-l  B:arkamal  froni  hi« 
-.i-  1.  i"  :  -\  ♦:  . :'  :-.^  .j.-.i,'.  t\Ot  j  t  a  rVw  linef.  ;*  now  lost;  but 
>.^\  '  I -r.i  ■..-•.:.-•.:<  V.  *  «v,r.  .i  I  o,:.::  rr.  t^ti'Ti  <.f  it  ir.  1.:*  hbtcrr.  It 
.?  .i  ■  .»'  ^-  i  I  :>\.% ;  lv.»-'x-:  >t'  i  I;  d":;,  ^a  l\  c  fata!  uij:ht,  in  which  they 
wr-\  :.t.\..  :r  .>'n  k..:'l  '  v  :>-.  >ut\:c>:  cf  :hor  with  Hrvlf  Kra.ketndifcil 
'.':  V  ri>:  ..  ?  w..rr.  r>.  >j.\  >  :ra:.?l^i.on  i*  ven.  free,  aad  varies  also 
:  •  •  .:  .v::>  r  ..::>;<.  a",  i  *rat:n^.  that  it  was  nl^bt.  Dot 
[•    -Mr*  '..     .a*-:   x^-. '^  jiuiitted,   that    B;arke  Lini»£if  wi» 
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the  author  of  thi«  spirited  poem ;  but,  as  it  must  id  that  case  have 
been  composed  the  Yery  night,  on  which  he  was  surprised  and  killed 
with  all  his  companions,  I  do  not  understand,  how,  if  they  had  been 
his  lines,  they  could  haTe  been  preserved.  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  they  were  composed  by  some  other  poet  after  his  death,  and  hare 
since  been  attributed  to  him,  because  a  great  part  of  it  is  supposed 
to  be  spoken  by  him ;  as  flavamal  ba9  for  the  same  reason  been 
esteemed  the  work  of  Odin. 

Adils  was  the  son  of  Ottar  king  of  Sweden,  whom  he  succeeded  ;  his 
principal  residence  was  Upsal.  See  YngU  Soffo,  c  32,  and  ffrolf 
Krake*  Saga,  c.  14.  He  was  dead  at  the  time,  when  these  lines  are  said 
to  have  been  written ;  and  had  before  his  death  been  hostile  to  Hrolf, 
whose  mother  he  had  married. 

V.  3.  *'  ItU  time,  ^,**  Mai  er  vilmogum.  Bartholinus  translates 
vilmogam,  milites;  Schoning,  servis ;  Stephanius,  Vili  fillis,  i.  e.  Suecis; 
and  Peringskiold  omits  the  word  in  his  translation,  as  I  have  done.  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  that  Stephanius  was  right,  and  that  the  first  lines 
were  supposed  to  be  spoken,  before  the  attack,  by  the  Swedes ;  who 
might  properly  be  called  the  followers  of  Adils,  their  late  monarch. 
In  Hrolf  Krake's  saga  his  championi  are  enumerated,  but  the  name  of 
Ear  does  not  occur  amongst  them.    Hrolf  Krake  was  killed  in  652. 


THE 

DYING  SONG  OF  REGNER  LODBROCK. 


Trandated  from  the  old  Icelandic. 


1804. 


Regner  Lodbrock  was  killed  in  794,  by  yipers  applied  to  a  wound  in  his 
breast,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  Ella,  in  Northumberland. — 
These  lines  are  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  Regner  in  the  hour  of  death, 
and  by  many  persons  they  are  believed  to  have  been  really  his  com- 
position; but  probably  the  account  is  true,  that  they  were  written  by 
the  Scald  Brage,  after  his  death,  at  the  request  of  his  widow  Aslauga. 
N.  B.  I  have  omitted  eight  stanzas,  giving  an  account  of  various 
engagements,  which,  from  their  similarity,  might  be  thought  tedious. 


2SS  THE    DYING    S0>'0 

1. 

We  «  smot^  in-ith  swords;  nor  long,  before 
In  armf  I  reach *d  the  Gothic+  shore. 
To  work  the  loathly  serpent's  death. 
1  slew  the  rejjtile  of  the  heath  ; 

My  prize  waf  t  Thora  :  from  that  fight  5 

By  warriors  am  I  Lodbroc-k  hight. 
I  pierced  the  monster's  scaly  side 
With  steel,  the  soldier's  wealth  and  pride. 

2. 

Wc  smote  with  swords  ;  in  earlv  vouth 
1  f:>ui:ht  bv  Evra's    billowy  mouth.  10 

^^'hero  hiirh  the  echoing;  basnites  rung 
To  the  hard  iavelin's  iron  ton^rue, 
Tiie  crop  was  clean'd  bv  wolves  that  howl, 
And  manv  a  £:«»lden-footedS  fowl. 

Dvirk  ijrew  the  ocean's  swollen  water;  15 

Tlie  raven  waded  deep  in  slaughter. 

3. 

Wo  -mote  with  swords:  ere  twenty  years 
Were  number'd.  in  the  din  of  s]>ears 
I  reard  mv  anned  hand,  and  spread 
1  he  tide  of  battle  tierce  and  red.  '20 

Fiijlu  earls  mv  weifjhtv  ann  subdued 
Eastward  bv  Dwina'>  icv  flood  ; 
There  tiie  iraunt  falcon  lack'd  not  food. 


•   Iliuijuuni  n>r,  we  liewed.  t  Gothland,  in  Sw*»den. 

i  Tliura  was  f  narded  by  a  serpent,  which  Regncr  slew,  having  pro- 
tected liimself  against  its  poison,  by  fleecy  brt>8:uc9,  whence  be  was 
called  Lod-brock.     fie  espoused  Thora. 

II  Tht'  Sound.  ^  The  eagle. 
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llie  sweat  of  death  distain'd  the  wave ; 
The  army  tined*  its  warriors  brare.  25 

4 

We  smote  with  swords ;  fierce  Hedin*st  queen 
Mid  the  hot  storm  of  war  was  seen, 
When  X  Helsing's  youths  to  Odin's  hall 
We  bade,  and  garr'd  her  prowess  fall. 
Our  vessels  ploughed  through  Ifa's  flood ;  80 

The  arrows  stung;  the  stream  was  blood. 
Brands  grated  on  the  mail,  and  through 
Cleft  shields  the  death-fraught  lances  flew. 

6. 

We  smote  with  swords ;  none  fled,  I  trow,  ||. 
Ere  on  the  masted  galley's  prow  35 

Bold  Herraud  fell :  no  fairer  earl 
Did  e'er  his  bellying  sail  unfurl 
On  winged  §  steeds,  that  spam  the  main 
Cleaving  the  seafowl's  lonely  reign ; 
No  lord  in  f  stour  more  widely  fear'd  40 

To  distant  port  his  vessel  steer'd. 
Tliat  glorious  chieftain's  glowing  heart 
In  fight  ay  sought  the  foremost  part. 

6. 

We  smote  with  swords;  in  fierce  affray 
The  warriors  cast  their  shields  away  :  45 

By  rifling  steel  with  fury  driven 
Many  a  fearless  breast  was  riven ; 

*  Tioe<|»  lost,  Icel.  tytaU. 

t  Hilda,  goddess  of  war ;  see  the  tale  entitled  Hedin. 

I  Hefiing.    Part  of  the  cuast  of  the  gulph  of  Bothaia. 

I  /  trow ;  loelandie,  /fyy^r  ee,  I  think. 

^  Ships.  Y  Stour,  Icel.  styr,  war. 

U 


/ 
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And,  midst  the  din,  from  Skarpa's*  rock 
Fcho'd  the  falchion's  sounding  shock. 
The  iron  orbs  with  blood  were  dyed,  50 

Ere  sunk  king  Rafen's  youthful  pride 
Hot  streaming  from  each  valiant  head 
Sweat  upon  coats  of  mail  was  shed. 

7. 

We  smote  with  swords ;  near  Inder'sf  shore 
A  sumptuous  meal  the  ravens  tore;  55 

Nor  carnage  lacked  to  glut  those  ^  steeds, 
On  which  the  sorceress  Vala  speeds. 
'Twas  hard  to  'scape  unharm'd  that  day : 
When  peor'd  the  sun's  first  dawning  ray, 
Shafts  saw  I  starting  from  the  string ;  60 

The  bent  bow  made  the  metal  ring. 

8. 

We  smote  with  swords ;  loud  clang'd  the  plain, 
Ere  Ulla'sll  field  saw  Eystcinn  slain. 
Adorn'd  with  gold  our  conquering  band 
Strode  o'er  the  desolated  land  ;  65 

And  swift  to  meet  each  helmed  head 
The  pointed  flames  of  arrows  sped  : 
Down  many  a  neck  the  purple  gore 
Trickled  from  the  burninij  sore. 

(St.  9,  10.  11,  and  12,  are  omitted.) 


•   Shnrpa  or  Shufa   ^kerlum.       Pioliably    Skarp-ry    on    the    coast 
of  Norway.     From  skcr,  a  rock,  and  skarpr,  sharp,  or  skarfur,  »CB- 

fowl. 

t  Tudfr.     Probably  nn  island  near  Trondhiem. 

X  Ht*a!*t9  of  prry,  on  which  the  sorceresses  were  supposed  to  ride. 

II    UUas.     The  site  of  Upsal. 
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13. 

We  smote  with  swords ;  near  Hadning's  *  bay  70 

( Hilda's  f  sport  and  Hilda's  fray) 
Every  noble  warrior  held 
High  in  air  his  charmed  shield. 
Bucklers  brast,  and  men  were  slain ; 
Stoatest  skulls  were  cleft  in  twain.  75 

*Twas  not,  I  trow,  like  wooing  rest 
On  gentle  maiden's  snowy  breast. 

14. 
We  smote  with  swords ;  the  iron  sleet 
Against  the  shields  with  fury  beat 
On  Northumbria*s  hostile  shore  SO 

Heroes  welter'd  in  their  gore : 
Our  foes  at  early  dawn  of  light 
Fled  not  from  the  sport  of  fight, 
Hilda's  sport,  where  falchions  keen 
Bit  the  helmet's  surface  sheen.  B5 

'Twas  not  like  kissing  widow  sweet 
Reclining  in  the  highest  %  seat. 

(St.  15  and  16  are  omitted.) 

17.  ^ 

We  smote  with  swords ;  at  dawn  of  day 
Hundred  spearmen  gasping  lay, 

Bent  beneath  the  arrowy  strife.  90 

Egill  reft  my  son  of  life ; 


•  ffadning*$  bay.     Perhaps  In  the  Orkneys. 

t  HUda,  goddess  of  war. 

X  The  old  Northern  houses  consisted  of  one  large  habitable  roorn, 
in  whfeh  wa«  an  elevated  stage  for  persons  of  rank,  at  the  end  opposite 
the  door ;  like  the  dais  or  high  table  in  our  College  Halls.  This  was 
called  Anndveige. 

U  2 
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Too  soon  my  Agnar's  youth  was  spent, 
^rhe  scabbard *-thom  his  bosom  rent : 
The  whiles  each  warrior's  clashing  steel 
Contentious  rung  a  dreadful  peal  95 

On  the  grey  hauberks,  Hamder'sf  pride ; 
And  our  bright  standards  glitter'd  wide. 

(St.  16th  is  omitted.) 
19. 
We  smote  with  swords ;  at  mom  I  view'd 
The  j:  fair-hair'd  prince  by  fate  subdued, 
Gay  Aum,  (whose  voice  the  widows  loved,  100 

Whose  charms  the  blooming  virgins  moved) 
Fainting,  waning  to  his  end. 
In  Ila's§  sound  that  day  he  kenn'd 
Other  sport ;  'twas  not,  I  wean, 

Like  quaffing  from  the  goblet  sheen  105 

Fuming  wine  by  maidens  pour'd : 
Yet,  ere  he  fell,  the  battle  roar  d, 
The  fulgent  orbs  in  twain  were  cleft. 
And  lifeless  many  a  kemp||  was  left. 

(St.  20th  is  omitted.) 
21. 
We  smote  with  swords  ;  the  sounding  blades,  110 

Ruddy  with  gold,  assail'd  our  heads. 


•  Slider-Tliorn,  i.  e.  sword. 

t  Ilamder,  An  ancient  warrior,  who  had  been  famous  for  his  amiDur. 

X  Fiiir-hair'd,  Harfagran*  Wumiius  says,  that  this  means  Harald 
Ilarfagor  ;  but  Harald  Ilarfagcr,  the  founder  of  the  Norwegian  monarchj, 
who^  reign  forms  an  important  oera  in  the  history  of  that  coontry, 
died  peaceably  in  his  bed.  Bishop  Percy,  in  his  prose  translation,  has 
coi>ied  the  mistake  of  Wormius.     Fair-hair'd  is  here  applied  to  Aum. 

$  Has  sound.     Between  Scotland  and  that  island.     ||  ^e»i|i, soldier. 
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In  after  times  on  Anglesey* 
Shall  mortals  trace  the  bloody  fray. 
Where  Hilda*sf  iron  vesture  rung. 
Where  kings  march'd  forth,  and  spears  were  flung.     115 
Like  winged  dragons,  red  with  gore 
Our  lances  hiss'd  along  the  shore. 

22. 

We  smote  with  swords ;  what  fairer  fate 
Can  e'er  the  sons  of  men  awdt> 

Than  long  amid  the  battle's  blast  120 

To  front  the  storm^  and  fall  at  last  ? 
Who  basely  shuns  the  gallant  strife 
Nathless  must  lose  his  dastard  life. 
When  waves  of  war  conflicting  roll, 
"Us  hard  to  whet  the  coward  soul  125 

To  deeds  of  worth ;  the  timid  heart 
Will  never  act  a  warrior^s  part 

23. 

We  smote  with  swords ;  this  deem  I  right. 
Youth  to  youth  in  sturdy  fight 

Each  his  meeting  falchion  wield ;  130 

Thane  I  to  thane  should  never  yield. 
Such  was  ay  the  soldier's  boast. 
Firm  to  £ace  the  adverse  host. 
Boldest,  who  prize  fair  maidens'  love. 
Must  in  the  din  of  battle  move.  135 

24. 

We  smote  with  swords ;  I  hold,  that  all 
By  destiny  or  live  or  fall : 


*  AttffU$tf,  Aangola-ey .  t  HiUk^g  vegture,  coati  of  mail. 

t  Thane,  Icelandic  Thegn. 
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Each  his  certain  "hour  awaits  ; 
Few  can  'scape  the  ruling  Fates. 

When  I  scattered  slaughter  wide,  140 

And  launched  my  vessels  to  the  tide, 
I  deem'd  not,  1,  that  Ella's  blade 
Was  doom'd  at  last  to  bow  my  head ; 
But  hew'd  in  every  Scottish  bay 

Fresh  banquets  for  the  beasts  of  prey.  145 

25. 

We  smote  with  swords ;  my  parting  breath 
Rejoices  in  the  pang  of  death. 
Where  dwells  fair  Balder  s  father  dread, 
The  board  is  deck'd,  the  seats  are  spread ! 
In  *Fiolner*s  court  with  costly  cheer  150 

Soon  shall  I  quaff  the  foaming  beer, 
From  hollow  skulls  of  warriors  slain  ! 
Heroes  ne'er  in  death  complain ; 
To  f  Vider's  hall  I  will  not  bear 

The  dastard  words  of  weak  despair.  155 

26. 

We  smote  with  swords ;  their  falchions  bright 
(If  well  they  kenn*d  their  father's  plight, 
How  Jvenom-fiird  a  viperous  brood 
Have  gnaw'd  his  flesh  and  lapp'd  his  blood) 
Thy  sons  would  grasp,  AslaugaJ  dear,  160 

And  vengeful  wake  the  battle  here. 


♦  Bahler' a  father^  Fiolner,  and  Vider  ;  various  names  for  Odin. 

t  Vidcr  was  Odin's  war  name.  Vidr  at  vigom,  I  am  called  Vider 
in  bftttle. — Grimuisiftalf  st.  48. 

X    Vrnofu-JiU'd,  Eitor-fillir. 

$  Regiier  s  wile  by  a  second  nmrriagc.  She  lias  been  ideuUfled  with 
the  illegitimate  cliild  of  Brynliilda  by  Sigurd,  who  lived   in  the  time  of 
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A  mother  to  my  baifns  I  gare 
Of  sterling  worth,  to  make  them  brave. 

27. 

We  smote  with  swords ;  cold  death  is  near, 
My  *rights  are  passing  to  my  heir.  165 

Grimf  stings  the  adder's  forked  dart ; 
The  vipers  nestle  in  my  heart. 
But  soon,  I  wot,  shall  Vider's  %  wand 
Fix*d  in  £lla*s  §  bosom  stand. 

My  yoathful  sons  with  rage  will  swell,  170 

Listening  how  their  father  fell : 
Those  gallant  boys  in  peace  unbroken 
Will  never  rest,  till  I  be  wroken. 

2a 

We  smote  with  swords !  where  javelins  fly, 
Where  lances  meet,  and  warriors  die,  175 

fifty  times  and  one  I  stood 
Foremost  on  the  field  of  blood. 


Attfla,  aod  in  troth  was  Attila  himself.  That  is  a  gross  aod  absurd 
anachronism.  Concerning  the  falsehood  of  the  Norv^eglon  genealogies 
in  Fundlnn  Noregur,  and  the  blending  of  the  adTentun^s  of  Regner  in 
the  eighth  century  with  some  of  the  celebrated  Attilane  reminiscences, 
I  nfer  the  reader  to  what  I  hare  stated  on  the  subject  in  Attila  king 
of  the  Hans,  p.  628-9. 

*  Literally,  *'  It  is  quickly  passing  away  to  inheritance.** 
t  Grim,. Iceh  Qrimr.  t  Odin's  wand,  i.  e.  a  war  spear. 

§  <' At  the  east  end  of  the  town,  {Ripon  in  Yorkshire,)  and  not  far 
from  the  Minster,  is  a  remarkable  tumulu$,  called  A  Hi's  Hill  or  Alla's 
Bill;  its  shape  is  conical,  the  circumference  at  the  base  being  900 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  slope  about  222  feet.  Tradition  oscribes  the 
raising  of  it  to  the  Danes.  From  its  base  to  the  apexr  it  is  kaid  to  be 
composed  wboUy  of  sand,  gravel,  and  human  bones.  Tboresby  asserts 
that  it  takes  its  name  from  Alia,  a  Northumbrian  king,  slain  in  the  year 
867."     Worktqf  E.DayetfP.\2\,    . 
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Full  young  I  *gan  distain  my  sword, 
Nor  fear'd  I  force  of  adverse  lord ; 
Nor  deem'd  I  then,  that  any  arm  \Q0 

By  might  or  guile  could  work  me  harm . 
Me  to  their  feast  the  Gods  must  call ; 
The  brave  man  wails  not  o'er  his  fall. 

29. 
Cease,  my  strain  I  I  hear  a  voice 
From  realms,  where  martial  souls  rejoice.  1 85 

I  hear  the  Maids*  of  slaughter  call, 
Who  bid  me  hence  to  Odin's  hall. 
High-seated  inf  their  blest  abodes 
I  soon  shall  quaiF  the  drink  of  Gods. 
The  hours  of  life  have  glided  by  ;  1 90 

I  fall ;  but  smiling  shall  I  die. 


THB 
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From  tlieold  Icelandic,  pHnteil  in  Bartholinus,  ( AntiqitUates  DanuxB) 

from  Knytlinga  Saga. 

1B05. 

My  bark  sail'd  round  Sicilia  shore; 
Then  were  we  gallant,  proud,  and  strong : 
A  youthful  crew  the  wing'd  stag  bore, 
And  high  in  hope  we  skimm'd  along. 

♦  Seepage  134,  2G9,  and  283. 

t  /  aundveige ;  iu  the  high  seuti  or  at  the  high  table. 
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My  prowess,  tried  in  martial  field,  5 

Like  fruit  to  maiden  fair  shall  yield  ! 

With  golden  ring  in  Russia's  land 

To  me  the  riigin  plights  her  hand, 
fierce  was  the  fight  on  Trondhiem's  heath ; 
I  saw  her  sons  to  battle  move ;  10 

Though  few,  upon  that  field  of  death 
Long,  long,  our  desperate  warriors  strove. 
Young  from  my  king  in  battle  sldn 
I  parted  on  that  bloody  plain. 

With  golden  ring  in  Russia's  land  15 

To  me  the  virgin  plights  her  hand. 
With  vigorous  arms  the  pump  we  plied. 
Sixteen  (no  more)  my  dauntless  crew, 
And  high  and  furious  wax'd  the  tide ; 
O'er  the  deep  bark  its  billows  flew.  20 

My  prowess,  tried  in  hour  of  need, 
Alike  with  maiden  fair  shall  speed. 

With  golden  ring  in  Russia's  land 

To  me  the  virgin  plights  her  hand, 
flight  feats  I  ken ;  the  sportive  game,  25 

The  war  array,  the  fabrile  art; 
With  fearless  breast  the  waves  I  stem ; 
I  press  the  steed ;  I  cast  the  dart ; 
0*er  ice  on  slippery  skates  I  glide ; 
My  dexterous  oar  defies  the  tide.  30 

With  golden  ring  in  Russia's  land 

To  me  the  virgin  plights  her  hand. 
Let  blooming  maid  and  widow  say, 
Mid  proud  Byzantium's  southern  walls 
What  deeds  we  wrought  at  dawn  of  day  I  35 

What  falchions  sounded  through  their  halls ! 
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What  blood  distain'd  each  weighty  spear  ! 
Those  feats  are  famous  fqr  and  near  ! 

With  golden  ring  in  Russia's  land 

To  me  the  virgin  plights  her  hand.  40 

Where  snow-clad  Uplands  rear  their  head. 
My  breath  I  drew  mid  bowmen  strong ; 
But  now  my  bark,  the  peasant's  dread, 
Kisses  the  sea  its  rocks  among. 
Midst  barren  isles,  where  ocean  foam'd,  45 

Far  from  the  tread  of  man  I  roam'd. 

With  golden  ring  in  Russia's  land 

To  me  the  virgin  plights  her  hand. 


NOTES. 

No  relic  of  Icelandic  pui  try  has  been  so  mangled  and  niiKon»trued 
by  its  learned  translatorn,  as  the  song  of  Ilarald.  The  Latin  by  Bartho- 
lin uj,  is  partly  erroneous ;  it  was,  however,  rendered  into  French  ancor- 
rected  by  Mallet,  from  whom  the  bishop  of  Dromore  drew  hU  prose 
translation.  The  errors  were  naturally  multiplied  in  the  progress;  and 
at  last,  in  tlie  poetical  translation  hy  Mason,  (which  he  informs  us  was 
intended  as  a  "specimen  ofthejirst  ballad, properly  mo  called,  now  ex- 
tunt  of  the  Northern  tongue ;")  not  only  the  ideas  of  the  original,  but  the 
historical  facts  alluded  to  in  the  poem,  arc  so  completely  perverted,  that 
very  few  vestiges  of  the  Icelandic  ballad  are  discernible  in  the  English. 

I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  sight  of  Knytlinga  Saga, 
which  is  very  scarce ;  the  manuscript  copy  in  the  British  Museum  is 
imperfect,  and  the  chapter,  which  should  contain  these  stanzas,  is 
wanting. 

The  iirst  of  the  stanzas  is  quoted  in  Ileimskringla.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  composed  by  Ilarald  on  his  return  from  Constantinople  to  the 
court  of  king  Jarisleif  in  Hu^^sia,  where  he  married  his  daughter,  to  whom 
the  burthen  of  the  stanzas  alludes.  Tho  la.'tr  gcrdr  i  Gordum  Gullhrings 
\id  nier  skolla.  These  lines  arc  carelessly  translated  by  Bartholinus, 
Attamenviryo  liuifsica  me  respuit.  A  doubt  has  arisen,  whether  the 
liussian  damsel  had  rejected   or  aece])tcd  his  proffered  love,  from  the 
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ambiguity  of  the  verb  Iceir,  which  hu  the  same  opposite  senses  as  the 
English  word  to  let,  meaning  sometimes  to  hinder ;  the  Icelandic  word 
Tho  has  various  significations ;  Perlngskiold  understands  it  as  I  do. 
Bartholinus's  translation  is  very  loose;  gullhrings  is  quite  overlooked, 
and  Bholla  not  explained.    Bchoning,  in  his  edition  of  Heimskringla, 
translates  the  lines,  Attamen  §e  prtBbei  puella  in  Oardit  uureis  annulis 
cmata  in  mefrigidam.    It  does  not  appear  by  that  vague  interpreta- 
tion, what  he  understood  $kolla  to  mean.    I  can  meet  with  the  word  no 
where,  but  in  this  song,  where  Laetr  skolla  vid  occurs  twice ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  words  mean,  cofuenis  or  suffers  to  kiss.    In  the  MS. 
Lexicon  In  the  British  Museum,  Skolla  hliod  is  interpreted  gannitus  ; 
hliod  means  silence.    The  second  passage,  where  the  expression  occurs 
in  these  stanzas,  is  Nu  lat  et  skeidr  skolla  vid  sker,  L  e.  Now  I  let  my 
ship  kiss  the  breakers;  Bartholinus  renders  it  crepitare  ad  saxa  in  mart 
latentia.    In  that  passage  lat  means  clearly  permit^  and  it  seems  very 
improbable,  that  in  the  same  song,  coupled  with  the  same  words  in  ano- 
ther line,  it  should  mean  the  reverse.    I  shall  briefly  relate  that  part  of 
the  history  of  Harald  to  which  these  stanzas  allude. 

After  the  death  of  Saint  Olave,  king  of  Norway,  in  the  battle  of 
Sticklastad  (situated  in  the  interior  of  Norway  N.  E.  of  Trondhiem)  in 
1030,  Harald  Hardradr  his  brother  un  the  mother's  side,  then  15  years 
old,  remained  concealed  in  the  hut  of  a  peasant,  till  the  wounds  were 
healed,  which  he  had  received  In  defence  of  his  brother.    The  next 
summer  he  fled  to  the  court  of  Jarisleif  king  of  Oarda-rike,  (a  part  of 
Russia,)  where  he  was  well  received,  and  remained  some  years.    In 
1034  he  proceeded  with  the  followers  he  had  collected  to  Constantinople, 
about  the  time  when  the  empress  Zoe  raised  Michael*  the  Paphlagonian 
to  the  throne  and  bed  of  her  murdered  husband.    He  was  received  into 
her  pay,  and  served  in  company  with  Qeorgius  Maniaees,  whom  the 
Scandinavians  call  Qyrgir ;  but  Harald  soon  became  the  favourite  of  the 
army,  and  he  retained  the  sole  command,  Georg^us  having  returned 
with  the  few,  who  adhered  to  him.    Harald  passed  over  into  Africa, 
where  he  made  considerable  conquests ;  and,  subsisting  his  army  by  plun- 
der, he  continued  to  remit  the  surplus  of  his  booty  by  trusty  messengers 
to  the  court  of  Jarisleif.    His  victories  in  Africa  were  followed  by  an  at- 


*  Snorro  calls  him  Michael  Catalactus,  which  seems  to  be  a  confusion 
between  his  name  Paphlago,  and  that  of  his  successor  Michael  Calapha- 
tes.  Their  reigns  having  been  very  short,  and  both  Emperors  associated 
with  Zoe,  the  confusion  was  natural. 
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tack  upon  Sicily,  in  which  he  was  equally  succesafiil.  Having  tpent 
several  years  on  this  expedition  during  which  he  fought  18  pitched 
battles,  and  reduced  many  fortified  places,  he  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  whence,  after  securing  his  stipend  from  the  imperial  treasury, 
he  undertook  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  made  magnificent 
ofierings,  and  bathed  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  On  his  return  from 
that  pilgrimage,  hearing  that  his  nephew  Magnus  had  obtained  the 
crown  of  Norway,  he  solicited  his  discharge  from  the  imperial  service. 
The  profligate  empress,  who  in  her  sixtieth  year  espoused  a  third 
husband,  and  associated  his  concubine  to  the  throne,  is  supposed  to  haye 
entertained  a  lawless  passion  for  Harald ;  and,  though  his  crime  was 

>erhaps  only  the  desire  of  quitting  Constantinople,  he  was  accused  of 
peculation  and  imprisoned.  On  the  ensuing  night  his  escape  was  effected 
by  the  assistance  of  a  lady  of  the  first  rank,  who  is  said  to  have  had  do 
other  motive  for  his  deliverance,  than  obedience  to  a  vision  of  Saint 
Olave.  He  immediately  rejoined  his  followers,  and  stormed  the  imperial 
palace.  Accordiog  to  Snorro  he  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine  Monomachus  on  this  occasion ;  but  that  is  a  mistake,  for 
Constantine  continued  to  reign  after  the  death  of  Zoe.  Gibbon  says 
that  in  the  tumult,  which  paved  the  way  for  Constantine  to  the  throne, 
the  eyes  of  the  son  of  Calaphates  were  extinguished,  and  Snorro  may 
have  easily  confounded  the  names  of  his  son  and  Ids  successor.  Harald 
left  Constantinople  in  1044,  according  to  Schbning's  table,  and  Con- 
stantioe  was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  in  1042,  according  to  Gibbon ; 
*\\Oee  dates  will  not  correspond,  if  it  is  supposed  that  Harald's  contest  was 

ith  Calaphates ;  on  the  other  hand  the  fact  seems  false,  as  applied  to 
Constantine.  Harald  carried  off*  from  the  palace  Maria  the  niece  of  Zoe, 
who  had  formerly  refused  to  give  her  to  him  in  marriage ;  and,  having 
ioined  his  ships,  he  fied  with  precipitation  towards  the  Black  Sea.  Before 
ac  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  he  dismissed  the  unhappy  princess,  ordering 
iier  to  return  to  Zoe,  and  tell  her  how  fruitless  had  been  her  attempts 
against  hira,  and  the  vain  refusal  of  her  niece's  hand.  He  then  continued 
his  voyage  through  the  Hellespont,  and  composed  sixteen  stanzas,  of 
which  only  the  foregoing  six  are  extant,  alluding  to  Ellisif  or  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  Jarisleif.  He  proceeded  to  Holmgard,  where  he  was  Joyfblly 
received  by  Jarisleif,  and  espoused  Elizabeth.  In  1346,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  between  him  and  Magnus,  who  dreaded  an  attack  from 
Harald,  by  which  the  latter  received  an  equal  share  in  the  crown  of 
Norway,  and  delivered  up  to  Magnus  half  the  immense  wealth,  which  he 
had  brought  from  Constantinople.  After  the  death  of  bis  nephew, 
Harald  remained  sole  monarch. 
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Canstantine  Manasset  lays  that  a  popular  tamolt  took  place  against 
Michael  Calaphates,  in  consequence  of  his  confining  Zoe  ;  and  that  he 
tried  to  appease  it  by  setting  her  at  liberty ;  but  he  adds, 

nX^v  AXXA  iraXiv  4  ^nfpA        I      Udkiy  dytppgwlZiro 
r^t  vriLCtmg  <&yif  rro,  (  Kard  row  KarawriffTOV, 

and  aflerwardSy 


Kal  K6pac  l^ofivrrovviy 
aifTOv  race  /taxtuplffif 


"Kai  9iv  ahrf  rhv  ivootpii 
narpAdtX^ov  rv^Xovift. 


According  to  Michael  Qlycas,  after  the  tumult,  c(c  rd  Advra  rov 
waom  KaraftvyovoiPf  6XK*  igti^iv  dpwdZovrai^  Koi  Std  rmv  woi&v  iv 
rf  dyopf  ftipovraij  Kard  8i  y%  t6  Xly/ta  rove  6p^aXfM^c  icrv^Xovyrat, 
MC  4  Btodiifpa  MoKii^ftv.  Both  these  accounts  differ  from  that  of 
Gibbon.    Theodora  was  tlie  sister  of  Zoe. 

y.  9.  **  Oalhmif  ^."  Pmdir,  a  more  expresdTe  word  than  proud, 
meaning  adorned  with  every  excellence. 

V.  3.  "  Winged  Hag."  Bmn  Ysengis  hiortr ;  literally  brown  winged 
hart,  L  e.  ship. 

V.  4  and  5.  "  My  prowess,  fcc." 

**  Vsetti  ec  minnr  at  motti  Hani  enn  thinnig  nenna." 
These  Hues  appear  to  me  to  have  been  quite  misunderstood ;  I  translate 
them  thns.    Spero  menur  in  convent^  Vtrghn  porrh  ad  ewn  modum 
aperam  prmber^,    Nenna  is  an  amatory  verb.    In  Seinn$  for,  where 
an  assignation  is  made  between  Qerda  and  Freyr,  the  word  occurs ; 
Nenna  Niardar  synii  aperam  dare  Niordi  nato.     Veetii  ec,  I  expect. 
^  Sa  er  Tid  vettora  af  vegi  longom,  Qnem  ezpectavimus  de  long&  viA." 
JJym.  Qv.  11. — At  nennOf  spontaneam  alacritatem  habere  ad  aliquam 
rem  peragendam.    Scim.  /.  38. 6.—  Mani,  datiTC  frum  man,  a  maid ; 
Manna  glaum  mani,  hominum  gaudia  virgini.    lb.  34.    Mot,  a  meet- 
ing, eonTeiitus.    Minnr,  or  mumugr,  mindful.    Bchbning  translates  it 
iRtfiiif ;  hot  the  comparatiTC,  lea,  would  be  mbme  masc.  or  fem.  minna 
neat,  nor  could  it  take  an  r,  if  used  adTerbially. 

V.  13.  *'  My  king,"  His  brother  Saint  Olave,  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Stlcklastad  against  Thorer  Hnnd,  whose  army  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Trondhiem.  *'  Hafa  Threndor  hler  mann  mug  mes- 
tann.**  Olqf,  HeUgee  S.  c.  231 .  Harald  was  wounded  in  supporting 
his  brother,  and  fled  the  country.  The  English  translators,  from 
ignorance  of  the  histoiy,  as  well  as  the  language,  have  made  Harald 
Ticiorious,  and  state  that  he  slew  a  king. 
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V.  17.  "  Tfie  pump  we  plied,'*  Josum  ver  svanna. —  Ec  eis,  fLiurio  ; 
))rspterit.  sin^.  joos. — I  take  svanna  to  be  a  pump,  upon  the  authority 
of  HHrtliolirius. 

V.  20.  "  Billows."  In  Bartbolinus  it  is  printed  Hum,  which  would 
be  ihc  ticiiight ;  it  should  be  humr^  the  sea. 

V.  25  and  26.  "  Eight  feats,  §-c."— 

Ithrottir  kann  ok  atta 
Ygs  fet  ek  lid  at  smida 
Fserr  ck  er  hvast  a  hesti. 

Bartholinus  translates    the  second    line    carelessly,  Strenut    dimieare 
fiudeo,  leaving  some  of  the  words  uninterpreted  ;    and  thus  in  the 
<l»^tail  lie  and  tho  other  translator:*,  who  have  followed  hira,  make  out 
only  six  exerci«e«5 ;  instead  of  eicrht,  as  stated  in  the  first  line.     Ek  fet, 
is  T    place   firmly  or   fortify.      MS.  Lex.      To  Jet   or  fettle;    is    to 
fashion  ;  fettle,  condition;   Yorhah.  dial.     Lid,  an  army.     At  smida,  to 
foru'c  ;    whence  our  word  smith.     Fcsrr,  strong  ;    fortis,  Hiehenus.     Bl 
er  /least  n  hesti,  I  am  keen  on  h«  rsebark.      There  should  therefore  be 
commas  after  lid  ami  ferr.     I  am  unacquainted  with  the  word  ygM ; 
but  ygfje  is  pinna,  MS.  Lex.  and  I  imagine  that  the  word  ^ere  stands 
by  itself,  meaning  at  ninepins,  or  some  game  of  that  sort ;    which,  with 
llie  ad»lition  of  the  forge,  would  make  up  the  eight  exercises.     In   a 
passajje  quoted  by  Dartholinus,  p.  420,  Regnvaldus  Kolson  boasts  of 
nine  exercises,  which   arc  chess,   runes   or  channs,  reading,  forging, 
'^kat in?,  shooting,  rowing,  playing  on  the  harp,  and  composing  verses. 

\.  0!3.  "  Maid  and  widow."      Perhaps  alluding  to  Zoe  and  her  niece. 

V.  34.  **  ByznitiuuCs  southern  walls.''  Literally,  the  city  in  the 
South.     I  have  ventured  to  add  the  name  Dyzantium. 

V.  41.  "  Uplands."  Part  of  Sweden  and  Norway  so  called,  as  wc  say 
The  Highlands,  in  Scotland 

As  my  version  differs  very  widely  from  that  of  Mason,  I  think  it 
rii;ht  to  subjoin  a  litcnil  prose  tninslation  together  with  the  original 
lines,  that  the  readier  may  judge  how  far  it  is  faithful. 

Stic'd  fyrir  Sikilry  vlda  The  ship  sailed  wide  round  Sicily. 

Slid  :  varum  tha  pnulir.  |    Then    wc   were    magnificent.      The 

brown  winged  stag  (i.  e.  ship)  glided 
well  according  to  our  hopes  under 

Vatti  t'k  niinnr  at  motti  the  youths.     Mindful  I  hope  in  the 

Mani  enn  thinnig  nenna.  '     meeting  to  be  equally  active  in  love 


Firnnn  skrcid  vol  til  vanar 
Ven{ji<<  hiortr  und  drcjiiriKni. 
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Tbo  *l»tr  gerdr  i  Qordam 
Oollhring)!  Tid  mer  skolla. 

Fond  mr  these,  at  Thnendir 
Their  hoMa  !id  meirra ; 
Vard  stt  er  Ter  ofi^rdam 
Vitt  errilig  merra : 
Skildama  uogr  yid  angan 
Allralld  i  ttyr  fiUUnn. 

ThOf  Sec. 
Senn  joaum  yer  syanna 
Sextan,  tha  er  brim  yexti, 
(  Oreif  a  hladna  hafa 
HomT')  i  fiomm  ruroam. 
Vetti  ek  mionr  at  motti 
Man!  enn  ihinnlgr  aenna. 

Tho,  &c. 
I  throttir  kann  ek  atta. 
Ygs,  fet  ek  lid,  at  smida 
Feerr,  er  ek  hrast  a  hesti ; 
f  lefik  sand  nnmlt  stundam ; 
Skrida  kann  ek  a  skidooi ; 
Skyt  ek  oc  nek  sva  at  nytir ; 

Tho«  &c. 

Enn  monat  eckia.  • . . 

Ung  ne  maer  at  ?Kriin, 

Thar  er  giordum  t  Bvlp  sverdum, 


to  the  yirgin.  Hence  the  maid  of 
the  gold  ring  In  Russia  consents  to 
embrace  me. 

Such  was  the  conflict,  that  the  men 
of  Trondhiem,  they  liad  the  largest 
host.  That  fight,  which  we  exe- 
cuted, was  certainly  terrible.  Yonng 
I  was  separated  from  the  young 
king  fallen  in  stoor.  &e. 

Together  sixteen  we  worked  the 
pump,  when  the  tide  waxed,  (the 
sea  rushed  into  the  laden  planks) 
on  four  benches.  Mindful  I  hope 
in  the  meeting  to  be  equally  active 
in  love  to  the  virgin.  &c. 

I  ken  eight  exercises.     Ninepins; 

(Qamre,) 1  can  array  an  army ; 

strong  in  working  at  the  forge; 
I  am  keen  on  horseback;  I  have 
sometimes  taken  the  sound ;  (as  we 
iiay,  to  take  the  toater ;)  I  can  slide 
no  skates ;  I  shoot  and  row,  so  as 
to  be  useful ;  &c. 

But  nor  widow  nor  young  maid  may 
(deny\)  that  we  were  (where  we 
made  the  clash  of  swords)  south- 


*  Ltetr  is  either  permiti,  or  hinders.  Coupled  with  a  passive  par- 
ticiple or  an  infinitive  it  ia  an  auxiliary  and  adds  nothing  to  the  sense 
but  its  tense ;  as  Uetr  sodinn,  for  sydr,  he  boils.  If  Uetr  is  taken  in 
the  negative  sense,  the  translation  will  be.  But  the  maid  of  the  gold 
ring  in  Russia  rrfuses  to  embrace  me, 

t  Bartholinus  inserts  negabit  in  his  translation ;  a  word  is  wanting 
not  only  to  the  sense,  but  to  the  metre,  of  the  first  line  in  this  stanza. 

t  "  Hvoriar  em  bestar,  ef  berias  skall, 
Heiller  at  sverda  svipan  ? 
Qusenam  sunt  optima,  si  pngnandum   est,  Consilia  cum    gladiorum 
eollisione.*' — Quoted  from  the  unpublished  Edda  in  Noma  Oests  Saga, 
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Sudr  i  borg  urn  morgin. 
Ruddumz  um  med  oddl ; 
Eru  merkl  thar  verka. 

Tho,  kc. 
Fseddr  yar  ek,  thar  alma 
Upplendingar  bendu  ; 
Xu  Iset  ek  vid  sker  skolla 
Skeidr  bumonnum  leidar. 
Vitt  heii  ek  sizt  vtum 
Bygard  skotid  bardi. 

Tho,  6lC. 


ward  in  the  city  at  morning.  We 
were  reddened  round  with  weapons. 
Thoac  works  are  notorious.  &c. 

1  was  born,  where  the  Uplanders 
bend  the  bow;  now  I  let  my  war-ship, 
hated  by  the  countrymen,  kiss  tbe 
breakers.  Wide  at  a  distance  from 
men  have  I  frequented  the  abode 
of  islands  (i.  e.  the  sea)  with  my 
ship.  &c. 
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From  the  old  Icelandic y  printed  in  Bartholinus  Ant.  Dan.  p.  391.  and 

in  Bu}rner*8  Nordiska  K'dmpa  Dater. 


1803. 

That  chief  I  followed,  whom  I  knew 
Mightiest  in  battle's  strife ; 

Tliose  were  the  happiest  fairest  days 
Of  all  my  varied  life  : 

Before,  (as  angry  fate  decreed) 

Where  evil  spirits  led, 
For  the  last  time  in  joyful  trim 

To  Hordaland  I  sped. 

There,  by  each  hateful  curse  pursued. 
To  work  a  deed  of  shame ; 

And  (such,  alas  !  my  bitter  lot) 
To  gain  a  traitor^s  name. 


5 
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Vikar  my  king  (stout  Geirthiof  s  bane 

And  famed  in  deadly  stour) 
Aloft,  sad  victim  to  the  Gods,  15 

I  hung  in  evil  hour. 

My  weapon  to  the  chieftain's  heart 

Thrust  deep  the  deadly  blow ; 
Of  all  the  works,  my  hand  hath  wrought. 

This  caused  me  keenest  wo.  20 

Thence  hapless  have  I  wander*d  on 

A  wild  ill-fieited  road : 
Abhorr'd  of  every  Hordian  boor, 

And  bent  by  sorrow's  load : 

Without  or  wealth  to  soothe  my  cares,  25 

Or  joy  of  honest  fame ! 
No  king  to  guide  my  pathless  way, 

No  thought,  but  wo  and  shame. 


NOTES. 

Thbbb  aneient  lines  are  said  to  have  been  composed  by  StarlLader 
himself.  He  was  a  warrior  of  g^reat  repatation,  and  by  bis  assistance 
the  dominion  of  Vikar  was  established  over  a  great  part  of  Norway.  The 
following  extraordinary  account  of  the  death  of  Vikar,  said  to  hare 
taken  place  in  990,  Is  given  in  the  Saga  af  Oantreki  oc  Hrolfl,  printed 
at  Upsal  in  1004.  with  a  Swedish  translation  by  Verelins. 

'*Starkader  accompanied  king  Vikar  to  Hordaland;  he  was  the 
moel  dislingttished  warrior  in  the  army,  and  dearest  to  the  king.  The 
wind  proving  boisteroas  and  unfiivourablc,  after  the  oracles  had  been 
coDSvlted,  it  was  deemed,  that  Odin  required  a  man,  drawn  by  tot  from 
the  army,  to  be  banged  as  a  sacrifice ;  the  lot  fell  upon  Vikar,  which 
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prrylijced  great  sorrow  amongst  liis  folowers.     A  little  before  midnight 
Starkader  wa*.  awakened   by  bis  foster-fatber   Urosbarsgnini,  who  bade 
bim  rise  and   follow   bim.     Tbev    took  a  smull  boat,  and  rowed  to  an 
inland  ;  there  went  they  up  into    tbe  woods,  and  found  a  ppot,  from 
wbicb  tbe  trees  bad  been  cieareil.     Ele\en  men  sat  there  upon  stools,  and 
a  twelfth  seat  was  unoccupied.    They  advanced  into  the  assembly,  and 
ffrosbarsgrani    seated  himself  in    tbe  vacant  place.    They  all  saluted 
Odin,  who  said,  that  the  judges  should  decide  the  fate  of  Starkader. 
Tljor  be;;an.  and  said:  "  Alfr,  father  to  Starkader's  mother,  gave  his 
daughter  to  a  boundlike  Jotun,  rather  than  to  Tlior  the  God.     And 
on  this  account  I  decree,  that  Starkader  shall  have  neither  son  nor 
daughter,  and  sliall  so  end  his  life."     Odin  said  :  "  [  decree,  that  he 
shall  live  three   at^es  of  men."     Thor  said  :     "  He    shall  perform  a 
foul  action  in  each."     Odin  said  :  "  I  decree,  that  he  shall  have  the  best 
r»f  weapons  and  armour."     Thor  said  :  "  I  decree,  that  he  shall  possess 
neither  laud   nor  territory."     Odin  said :    "  I  decree,  that  he  shall  be 
rich  in  chattels."     Thor  said  :    "  I  ordain,  that  he  shall  never  think  his 
wealth  PufRcient."    Odin  said  :  "  I  give  bim  victory  and  skill  in  every 
combat."     Thor  said:  "  I  condemn  him  to  be  wounded   in  every  en- 
coimtor."     Odin  said:  "1   give  him  ready  skill  in  poetry,  so  that  he 
may  vri'^irv  ;is  U\s\  as  speak."     Thor  said  :    "  He  ^hall  never  remeniUr, 
what  be  bath  composed."      Odin  said  :    '*  I  decree,  that  he  shall  l^ 
liii;b!y  esteemed  by  tbe  most  illustrious  and  the  btst  of  mankind."  Thor 
Naid  :    '*  lie  shall  be  bated  by  the  people"     Tbe  jndj:es  then  eonfinnctl 
nil  that  had  been  said  concerning  Starkader,  and  the  as>embly  was  thus 
dissolved,     llrosbarsgrani  and  Starkader  returned  to  their  boat ;  theu 
said  llroshars;j:rani ;  "  Now,  foster-son,  thou  sbouldst  repay  the  assist- 
ance, which  I  have  aftbrdcd  thee."     **  Well,"  replied  Starkader.    "Then 
>lialt  tb(Mi  incontinently   send   me   king  Vikar,"  (^said   Hrosharsgrani) 
'•  anil  I  will  lay  the  scln'me  for  this."     Starkader  absented.     Hrushar*- 
urani  took  a  wiapon   in  bis   bantl,  and  said,  that  it  should  apj>ear  like 
a  rci  il.       Tlion   rctnrned  tbcv  to  tbe  arniv,   aiid   it    was   alrtadv   da\- 
bnak      The  III  \t  niorniniT  the  king's  council   assembletl  to  dobfierate  ; 
\\\\\    wore  all     \>^   oj>inion,    that   some    show    of  sacrifice    :*houId   \yt 
niaiU',  ajul  Starkader  published  their  decision.     A  fir  tree  stood  near 
tlujn.  atnl  a  stem  wajj  lying  by  it :  from  the  lower  part  of  the  fir  grew  a 
>lcnd»  r  lw\;.  \\hich  reached  up  to  tbe  limbs  of  tbe  tn.e.     Tbe  senants 
ucn  tlu'.i  j^rcjarin^  nuat,  and  a  calf  was  cut  up  and  ojvnevl.    Starka<ler 
li'v  k  Uu  r  r.r>  illtl^ti!K.  .ind  nu'imtiuL:  tlic.-tcmju  bent  down  the  slender 
t\^  „*.  .r.'d    \'K  I  tl.v    c  lit"-  ir.ii^MiC  t<i  it.     Thiu  s-aitl    Starkader  lo  the 
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king  ;  **  Now  is  there  a  gibbet  prepared  for  thee,  king ;  and  it  does  pot 
seem  very  dangerous.  Now  come  thou  here,  that  I  may  lay  the  snare 
round  thy  throat."  The  king  said :  ''  If  this  does  not  prove  more 
dangerous,  than  it  seems  to  me,  I  expert,  that  it  will  not  hurt  me; 
but,  if  it  be  otherwise,  fortune  must  decide  what  shall  happen."  Then 
he  mounted,  and  Starkader  layed  the  noose  round  his  throat,  and 
descended  from  the  stem.  Starkader  then  thrust  the  reed  agabist  the 
king,  and  said  ;  *'  Now  I  give  thee  to  Odin."  He  then  loosed  the  twig 
of  the  fir ;  the  reed  was  changed  into  a  spear,  and  pierced  the  king  -,  the 
stem  slipped  from  under  his  foot,  and  the  calfs  intestine  was  turned 
into  a  strong  halter,  and  the  twig  sprung  up,  and  raised  the  king  to  the 
branches;  and  there  he  died." 

V.  6.  Erm  thn  flaugd  oUu ;  the  evil  spirits  were  the  cause  of  my 
going  there.— Flaugd  is  the  plural  of  flagd,  a  monster,  or  e?il  genius. 
There  is  a  similar  expression  in  the  dying  song  of  Ingimar  of  Ask  in 
Orkneyinga  Saga,  p.  172. 

'*  Flaugd  hauttu  mic  til  Fyrileifar ; 
M  var  ec  (ifuss  til  orosto ; 
Mtc  bittu  drfar  af  dlmboga ; 
Mnn  ec  aldrigi  &  Ask  koma." 
i,  e.   ''The  evil  spirits  excited  me  to  go  to  Fyrileif;   I  was  always 
disinclined  to  war ;    the  arrows  from  tlie  bow  sting  me ;    I  must  never 
return  to  Ask." 

V.  8.  Hordaland  was  the  old  name  for  a  part  of  Norway  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hardanger. 

V.  12.  Nidingi  nqfn  ;  an  infamous  name. — Nidings  vcrk  is  an  in- 
famous deed ;  Nidlngr,  a  man  branded  with  infamy  for  such  a  deed. 
See  Bartholinus,  (1.  7.)  who  has  expatiated  on  this  subject,  and  stated 
the  different  actions,  which  were  reckoned  infamous. 

V.  13.  OeirtMoft  bona;  the  slayer  of  Geirtliiof.—Herthiof  murdered 
Halfdau  the  ikther  of  Vikar,  and  was  afterwards  defeated  and  slain  by 
Vikar  with  the  assistance  of  Starkader.  The  same  person  is  probably 
here  intended  by  Oeirthiof. 


GRYMUR    AND    HIALMAR, 


From  the  old  Icelandic  in  the  Rhyme  of  Karl  and  Orymur. 


1805. 


In  the  preceding  part  of  this  rhyme,  Grymurt  son  of  a  valiant  earl,  aski 
for  the  hand  of  Ingcgerda,  daughter  of  Karl, king  of  Sweden;  and 
bhe  is  promised  tu  him,  on  condition  that  he  shall  first  overthrow 
Hialmar,  fon  of  Ilarek,  king  of  Biarmaland.  Orymnr  sails  in  qoest 
of  Hialmar,  whom  he  finds  proceeding  towards  Sweden,  with  the  in- 
teution  of  wooing  the  same  Ingegerda. 

Grymur  stands  on  Gothic  land ; 

Wolves  shall  lick  the  bloody  strand, 

If  the  sturdy  warriors  fight 

Proudly  for  the  virgin  bright. 

On  the  shore  each  eye  was  bent ;  5 

The  land  was  deck'd  with  many  a  tent ; 

Bright  the  host  with  princely  show ; 

Hialmar  ruled  that  host,  I  trow. 

Loud  he  cried,  "  Ye  strangers  free, 

"  Whose  yon  fleet,  that  stems  the  sea?"  10 

Forth  stepped,  and  named  him,  Grj-mur  strong ; 

"  Thee  have  I  sought  this  summer  long." — 

"  Now  welcome,  Grymur  !  good  thy  fare, 

"  Health  and  honor  be  thy  share  ! 

"  Gold,  and  wine  of  fairest  hue,  13 

"  Will  1  give  thee,  not  untrue." 

"  'I  hy  bidding  fair,  1  take  not,  I  ; 

*«  Mv  heart  is  firm  to  win  or  die. 
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• 

'<  Gird  thee,  gird  thee,  for  the  fight ! 

"  We  must  feed  the  wolves  to-night !"  20 

<<  Peaceful  rather  let  us  dwell  f 

(Ifialmar  courteous  spoke  him  well) 

^*  Let  us  be,  like  brothers  sworn, 

<<  Join'd  in  friendship  night  and  mom  ! 

<*  Wake  we  not  the  strife  of  shields !  25 

<<  Well  this  arm  the  {iedchion  wields, 

<<  But  the  lovely  virgin's  hand 

<*  Now  I  woo  from  Swedish  land.'* 

Fierce  and  furious  wax'd  the  knight ; 
Loud  he  cried  with  wounded  spite,  30 

^  Bowne*  thee  quick  to  smite  my  shield ; 
^<  Shrink  not  from  the  martial  field !" — 
<<  Costly  rings  I  ^ve  to  thee 
^<  With  my  nster  &ir  to  see, 

^  Biarmaland  and  princely  sway,  35 

"  So  we  feed  not  birds  of  prey." — 
^  I  thy  sister  will  not  see ; 
^  Bid  not  thou  such  gifts  to  me  I 
^  Cowards  linger,  slow  from  fear ; 
'<  This  the  noble  maid  will  hear."  40 

Hialmar  cries  with  passion  sore, 
"  Youth,  I  scorn  to  soothe  thee  more  ! 
"  Stand  the  fight ;  on  bucklers  sheen 
^<  Prove  we  straight  our  weapons  keen  P 

He  has  ta'en  his  hauberk  white,  45 

Trusty  blade,  and  helmet  bright ; 
And  bis  buckler  gleams  afar ; 
Stouter  ne'er  was  held  in  war. 


*  B^nene,  make  ready. 
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First  by  lot  must  Grymur  smite ; 

Arm'd  he  was  to  btir  the  fight.  50 

He  clove  the  buckler  with  his  brand, 

And  struck  to  ground  Hialmar's  hand, 

But  never  flinch'd  that  warrior  true. 

Nor  deign'd,  tho'  maim'd,  for  peace  to  sue. 

His  glaive,  upraised  with  dauntless  main^  5j 

Spht  Gr\'mur's  helm  and  mail  in  twain. 

Streaming  flow'd  apace  the  gore  ; 

The  sharp-edged  sword  had  smote  him  sore : 

His  breast  and  entrails  felt  the  wound, 

And  the  blade  shivered  on  the  ground.  60 

Hialmar  cried,  "  The  stroke  is  light ; 

"  My  trusty  falchion  fail'd  to  bite. 

*'  Had  both  mine  arms  discharged  the  blow, 

'*  Warrior,  thou  hadst  now  been  low." 

Grymur  fierce,  with  either  hand,  65 

Reckless  upheaved  his  deadly  brand ; 

He  smote  the  helm  ;  his  iron  blade 

Thro'  head  and  brain  quick  passage  made. 

Clang d  in  the  steel  the  ringing  sword; 

The  host  beheld  their  prostrate  lord.  70 

Nor  long  the  fainting  Grymur  stood. 

For  gushing  well'd  the  stream  of  blood. 

Hiahnar  good  lies  buried  there; 

Grvmur  home  his  soldiers  bare. 

As  he  near'd  the   Swedish  ground,  75 

Swell'd  apace  his  burning  wound ; 

Strength  and  life  began  to  fail : 

The  king,  the  maiden,  heard  the  tide. 

Whence,  but  from  her,  the  leech's  aid  ? 

And  wIk),  but  Grvmur,  claim'd  the  maid  ?  80 
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Wassail*  was  kept  in  the  monarch's  hall, 
And  proudly  dight  were  the  courtiers  all. 
Each  heart  was  brisk,  as  the  wine  did  flow ; 
No  goblet  of  water  was  pour*d,  I  trow. 
The  nuptial  feast  was  blithe  and  gay ;  85 

The  gifts  of  the  king  were  large  that  day  : 
Bracelet,  or  necklace,  or  ring  of  gold, 
Must  every  trusty  liegeman  hold. 
The  virgin  bless*d  the  youth  of  her  choice, 
And  bridegroom  and  bride  did  both  rejoice.  90 


NOTES. 

Thbsb  lines  are  translated  from  a  part  of  the  Rimur  q/*  Karl  ag 
Qrym  Sma  kon(fum,  ogaf  Hialmar  Harek»  suni  a  Biarmalandef  which 
was  pnblwhed  by  Bibmer  with  a  very  loose  translation.  Indeed  it  is 
rather  a  summary  of  the  contents,  than  a  translation ;  for  he  has 
moulded  many  Icelandic  sentences  into  one  Latin  period,  and  given  the 
whole  a  different  cast.  I  have  rendered  it  line  for  line,  and  nearly  In 
the  metre  of  the  original,  which  has  however  a  triple  alliteration  to  each 
couplet,  as  well  as  rhyme.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  four  first 
liocs  of  the  Icelandic. 

Grymar  kiemor  a  Gaatalad,         i     £f  thar  stryda  sterker  na 
Giefast  man  vargi  nockr  brad,      |     Stoltar  menn  fyrer  blarta  fru. 
The  Biarmians  did  not  speak  the  Northern  language,  and  were  pro- 
bably Finns  or  Laplanders.     In  king  Alfred's  Periplus  It  is  stated,  that 
their  language  was  like  that  of  birds. 

V.  49.  *'  I^$t  by  lot,  ^.*' — It  was  an  old  custom  amongst  the 
Northern  nations  to  fight  their  duels  with  alternate  blows.  The 
striker  generally  wielded  his  sword  in  both  hands,  and  discharged  the 
blow  on  his  antagonist,  who  stood  firm  to  receive  it,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  shield.  Tlte  first  stroke  was  not  always  however  decided 
by  lot.  See  the  first  duel  between  Gunlaag  and  Rufen  in  page  259, 
and  that  of  Angrym  and  Svafnrlami,  page  270. 

V.  87.    "  Braeelety  ^." — See  the  note  on  the  word  Jewels  in  page 
190. 

*  WeitzlOf  Icelandic  ;  a  banquet,  or  carousal. 
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PIA  BELLA   PIETRA. 

1820. 

Rioorditi  di  me,  ehe  son  la  Pk ; 
Sienna  mi  U,  dislecemi  Maremma. 
Saisi  colnl,  che  'nnanellata  piia 
Difposanda  m'aTea  eon  la  sua  gemma. 

Dahtb,  Puboat.  6. 13S. 


Thb  fonr  lines  which  are  quoted  from  Dante,  have  fuvnished  the 
graund-work  of  this  tale.  I  hellere  that  few  of  the  particular  clrcom- 
•tanoes  of  the  real  story  liave  been  transmitted  to  us.  It  is  well  known 
that  Maremma  is  the  maritime  district  of  Italy  subject  to  the  malaria 
whieh  is  gradually  eitending  into  Borne  itself. 


Calm  sea,  whose  beauteous  waters  gently  lave 

Tlie  shore  of  Italy  with  tideless  wave, 

How  still  and  lovely  on  thine  azure  breast 

Tlie  evening  ray*s  unclouded  splendors  rest ! 

The  pnrpled  landscape  blushes,  like  the  bud  5 

Of  opening  beauty,  by  thy  glowing  flood. 

Unpruned  here  myrtles  bloom ;  the  orange  there 

Flings  its  rich  fragrance  on  the  tranquil  air. 

Fields  of  the  luscious  grape  and  golden  lime  ! 

Deli^tful  valleys  of  a  balmy  clime  I  10 

Soft  smiles  your  land  I  But  why,  mid  scenes  so  fedr. 

Are  man's  heart -gladdening  roofs  so  lone  and  rare  ? 

Why  bears  the  tremulous  zephyr  o*er  the  plain 

No  flute's  dear  sound,  or  woman's  blither  strain  ? 
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Mournful  and  mute,  though  Nature's  peaceful  glow      15 

Seems  to  induce  forgetfulness  of  wo  ! 

Have  busy  cares,  have  vice  and  folly  made 

No  habitiition  in  the  desert  shade  ? 

Have  man's  adventurous  hands  not  yet  displaced 

The  rank  profusion  of  the  fruitful  waste,  '20 

Giving  new  voice  and  strains  of  other  tone 

To  its  rude  echoes?     On  her  solemn  throne, 

Wrapp'd  in  that  loneliness,  docs  nature  hear 

No  voice,  save  the  herd's  lowing?  or  the  deer 

Rustling  the  coppice,  and  the  nightbird's  lay  23 

From  the  thick  jasmine's  odoriferous  spray  ? 

Or  the  hoarse  rush  of  waters,  and  the  hoof 

Of  countless  steeds,  from  human  haunts  aloof, 

Spurning  the  virgin  glebe,  an  untamed  brood 

That  crop  the  flowery  turf  of  solitude,  30 

Where  the  boe  murmurs,  and  the  night-fly's  light 

Cheers  with  pure  lamp  the  lovely  brow  of  night? 

There  is  a  breath  of  fragrance  on  the  gale, 
A  voice  of  warbling  in  the  beauteous  vale  ; 
The  wild  luxuriance  of  its  native  wealth,  35 

But  not  to  man  the  breath  of  life  or  health. 
There  is  a  soothing  freshness ;  but  the  breeze 
Wafts  the  slow  poison  of  unseen  disease. 
Death's  angel  lurks  beneath  your  flowery  screen, 
Marenmia's  groves  and  mountains  evergreen  !  4t) 

The  charm  of  stillness,  which  those  waters  wear, 
The  beauteous  light  of  that  transparent  air, 
Are  Death's  deceitful  vizor ;  the  fell  bait, 
Which  but  to  taste,  to  breathe,  to  view,  is  fate. 

Faint  traveller,  wearied  with  the  noontide's  ray,       45 
Who  hail  est  with  delight  the  close  of  day  ! 
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The  cool  refreshment  of  yon  breezy  plain, 

fhe  very  charm  that  soothes  thee,  is  thy  bane  ! 

Sure  as  the  shaft  that  slayeth  in  the  night, 

fhe  Pestilence  glides  onward,  robed  in  light.  50 

\ll-glorious  Italy,  o'er  thy  fair  champaign 

The  smiling  fiend  extends  her  silent  reign, 

And  desolation  follows.     Lo  !  she  stands 

On  the  proud  Capitol,  with  noiseless  hands 

Showering  the  secret  ruin  on  the  dome  55 

Of  thy  great  temple,  everlasting  Rome  ! 

Immortal  city,  beautiful  and  strong  ! 

The  queen  of  empire,  and  the  boast  of  song  ! 

Whose  huge  magnificence  has  still  defied 

Barbarian  rage  and  Time's  o'erwhelming  tide !  60 

Shall  e'er  thy  dwellings,  like  Palmyra,  stand 

A  lonely  spectre  in  a  desert  land  ? 

Shall  the  wolves  howl  in  halls  where  Maro  sung, 

Shall  forests  darken,  where  thy  trophies  hung? 

The  deadly  fiend  creeps  sure  and  unrestrained,  65 

Where  Power  once  fulmined,  and  where  Wisdom  reign'd. 

Slowly  exterminating  wins  her  way, 

And  one  wide  wreck  of  glory  marks  her  sway. 
The  sun,  all-cloudless,  threw  his  parting  gleam 

Over  thy  gulf,  Livorno  !    With  slant  beam  70 

His  western  rays  in  liquid  radiance  steep 

The  gilded  landscape  and  the  azure  deep. 

And  shew,  far  streaming  thro'  the  woodland's  shade, 

A  mansion  bosom'd  in  the  leafy  glade. 

Nature  had  wreathed  its  walks  with  every  sweet ;         75 

It  look'd  like  Love's  own  temple,  a  retreat 

Fitting  fond  thoughts ;  yet  a  neglected  air 

Of  mournful  loneliness  it  seem'd  to  bear ; 
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Grief  dwelt  within,  and  beauty's  loveliest  flower 
Bloom'd  unregarded  in  that  silent  bower.  80 

Two  female  shapes,  in  gloomy  raiment  clad, 
From  its  gilt  portals  issued,  mute  and  sad. 
One,  whose  dark  lashes  veil'd  her  downcast  eyes, 
Shew'd  the  high  port  of  noble  destinies ; 
Her  comrade  wore  the  print  of  elder  years,  85 

And  wistful  gazed  on  her  with  boding  fears. 

The  younger  lady  was  of  beauty  rare, 
A  form  that  seem'd  to  float  upon  the  air. 
She  had  a  lip  of  love,  which  but  to  kiss 
Might  have  been  deem'd  extremity  of  bliss.  90 

Her  dark  eyes  were  all  tenderness ;  their  ray 
Spoke  the  fond  memory  of  a  happier  day ; 
A  charm  of  witching  mildness  in  their  light 
Told  how  they  would  have  sparkled  with  delight, 
A  gentle  aptness  for  sweet  mirth  and  joy  95 

Which  not  Despair's  cold  touch  could  quite  destroy. 
The  beam  of  love  was  not  extinguished,  though 
Shrouded  and  quell' d  by  some  overpowering  wo. 
Pallid  the  hue  of  her  transparent  skin 
Shew'd  Death  was  mining  his  fell  path  within,  100 

Languid  decay:  a  fix'd  and  burning  flush, 
Not  melting  like  soft  Beauty's  healthful  blush. 
Mid  the  surrounding  ivory,  betray'd 
The  baneful  fire  which  on  her  vitals  preyed, 
The  deep  oppression  of  some  mastering  ill  i05 

Slowly  destroying  life,  but  sure  to  kill. 

Silent,  almost  unconscious  where  they  stray*d, 
They  seated  them  beneath  a  chestnut's  shade : 
Whose  giant  trunk  once  echoed  to  your  praise. 
Pan  or  Pomona,  sang  in  Latin  lays !  110 
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The  Strain  of  Romans,  when  the  subject  world 

Saw  their  bright  standards  on  each  coast  unfiirrd ! 

Majestic,  strong,  its  stately  ruin  stood ; 

Still  its  scathed  form  o'er-brow'd  the  Tuscan  flood ; 

And,  like  Rome's  self,  all-glorious  in  decay,  115 

Stretch'd  its  broad  arms  with  solitary  sway. 

Realm  of  past  glory  !  still  it  seem'd  to  reign 

In  lonely  pride  o*er  thy  deserted  plain ! 

The  youthful  mourner  on  that  lovely  scene. 
Hie  beautiful  expanse  of  blue  serene,  120 

(As  the  sun  sank  beneath  that  splendid  ocean. 
Which  glow'd  all  tranquil  without  shade  or  motion) 
Gazed  in  dejection  ;  drops  of  pearly  dew 
Sweird  in  her  lids,  but  did  not  struggle  thro', 
Nor  stiun'd  her  beauteous  cheek,  nor  brought  relief  125 
Unto  the  pang  of  that  consuming  grief. 
Her  look  was  utter  hopelessness;  it  told 
Afiections  warm,  but  joys  destroyed  and  cold; 
Total  prostration  of  that  anxious  strife, 
Which  is  the  energy  and  zest  of  life,  130 

That  charm  which  vibrates,  till  all  hopes  are  dead, 
Even  in  the  thrilling  agony  of  dread. 
There  was  not  in  its  beam  one  tremulous  ray ; 
It  did  not  one  weak  thought  or  fear  betray : 
No  faint  expression  in  that  visage  pale  135 

Mark'd  one  last  wish  within  this  worldly  vale. 

Long  did  her  fond  attendant  kindly  bend 
Over  the  features  of  her  silent  friend ; 
She  watch'd  with  look  of  love  and  pity  blent 
The  face  serene  which  on  her  bosom  leant,  140 

And  seem'd  in  heart-felt  contemplation  lost 
Of  youthful  visions  so  untimely  cross'd. 
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Her  joyless  thoughts  were  roaming  far  away 

To  thy  blithe  streets,  Sienna  bright  and  gay ; 

To  scenes  of  former  happiness  and  pride  145 

When  the  song  waked  to  greet  the  envied  bride  ; 

Till  a  cold  shiver  stealing  o'er  her  frame 

Told  of  the  evening's  breath,  which  freshening  came 

From  the  far  Apcnnine,  whose  chilly  wind 

To  present  cares  recall'd  her  wandering  mind.  150 

There  was  a  rustling  of  the  aged  trees, 

A  mournful  sighing  of  that  nightly  breeze, 

Which  ever  motionless  and  silent  lay 

Lull'd  on  earth's  bosom  by  the  spell  of  day. 

Tighter  upon  her  breast  the  shawl  she  drew,  155 

And  part  around  the  mourner  gently  threw, 

Then  with  kind  warning  sign'd  her  to  beware 

Of  the  cool  night-dew  and  that  baneful  air. 

The  lovely  sufferer  spoke  not ;  at  the  hest 

She  rose  obedient  to  the  fond  request,  IGO 

Not  as  if  fearful  of  the  nightly  chills. 

Or  yielding  any  thought  to  present  ills ; 

Hut  cahn,  indilVerentj  careless  of  delay, 

Because  it  was  most  easy  to  obey. 

With  an  unconscious  shudder  as  she  went,  165 

Homeward  her  melancholy  steps  she  bent. 

O  strange  reverse  of  every  youthful  joy  ! 
All-powerful  fates,  which  every  bliss  destroy  ! 
Whv  moves  that  airv  fonn  so  meek  and  slow, 
A  >hape  of  loveliness  enshrined  in  wo?  170 

What  doth  >he  there  ?  with  beautv  made  to  bless 
Man's  ardent  wishes,  not  to  know  distreso  ! 
So  lorn,  so  c*a>t  away,  tho'  born  to  win 
All  thai  the  heart  can  give,  and  pure  of  sin  ! 
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Gay  are  thy  fields,  Sienna,  gay  the  site  175 

Of  the  rich  mansions  on  thine  airy  height  I 
Health  crowns  thy  fruitful  vineyards,  and  the  slope 
Of  thy  green  hills,  where  Joy  with  young-eyed  Hope  ' 
Frames  his  blithe  visions ;  the  light  dance  is  there, 
The  harp,  the  viol,  and  the  willing  fair;  160 

The  spirit  of  youth  and  love  is  in  thy  walls, 
And  hearts  of  gladness  bound  within  thy  halls, 
lliy  goodliest  shapes  were  trimm'd  in  rich  array, 
When  Delia  Pietra  hail'd  his  bridal  day : 
Of  all  thy  maids,  that  wreathed  their  flowing  hair,     185 
There  was  no  form  so  graceful  and  so  fair, 
No  face  so  glowing,  as  the  timid  bride 
Crown'd  in  her  hopes  and  blooming  by  his  side. 
No  bridegroom  with  high  bliss  so  proudly  flushed, 
As  he  who  kiss'd  that  cheek  where  beauty  blush 'd,      190 
Those  eyes  with  coy  reluctance  fondly  bent 
On  him  whose  wishes  woo'd  her  to  consent. 
Her  bridemaids  of  that  city  were  the  flower, 
Rich  in  youth's  charms,  and  conscious  of  their  power : 
But  which,  though  seeming  kindly  to  rejoice,  195 

Pined  not  at  glorious  Delia  Pietra's  choice  i 
And  is  not  Pia  blessed  of  the  blest, 
Envied  by  beauty,  and  by  pride  carest ! 
Her  lord,  of  Tuscany  the  strength  and  boast, 
In  council  eloquent,  in  war  a  host !  200 

Quick  in  conception,  powerful  in  need, 
Ardent  and  irresistible  in  deed  ! 
Her  spell  has  charm'd  that  spirit ;  she  alone 
Has  won  that  soul,  and  made  its  strength  her  throne. 
On  him  her  hopes,  her  joys,  her  wishes  rest ;  205 

Her  very  life  is  centered  in  that  breast. 
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Wliate'er  of  kindness  in  his  nature  glows 

Seems  on  her  pure  affection  to  repose ; 

And  she  has  breathed  into  that  heart  of  stone 

A  gentler  pulse,  a  spirit  like  her  own.  210 

To  soothe  his  thoughts,  to  mitigate  the  fire 

Of  aspirations  strong  and  proud  desire, 

To  draw  him  from  their  trouble  to  the  calm 

Of  milder  passions,  the  mind's  quiet  balm, 

Was  her  heart's  joy  and  glory  ;  thus  entwined,  215 

Their  thoughts  were  wedded,  and  their  pleasures  joined ; 

And  she  on  Delia  Pietra's  bosom  lay 

As  the  ^weet  blossom  of  his  happier  day. 

An  orphan,  long  had  she  lost  bliss  deplored; 
None  shared  her  chaste  affections  ;  her  high  lord       220 
(Like  him  of  old  who  moum*d  Troy's  boded  fiall) 
Was  to  his  partner  father,  brother,  all. 
Her  parents,  of  Sienna*s  purest  blood, 
Sojourned  ere  while  where  Venice  woos  the  flood. 
And  perish'd  there  untimely.     One  blithe  boy  225 

With  his  dear  Pia  shared  each  early  joy. 
Her  brother,  partner  of  each  young  delight, 
\\  ith  active  form,  and  keen  eyes  black  as  night ; 
She  had  no  friend,  save  him,  who  long  before 
In  a  frail  ban^ue  had  sail'd  from  Smyrna's  shore,       230 
And  the  hoarse  waters  whelm'd  him;  from  that  hour 
Silent  and  lonely  was  her  cheerless  bowV ; 
'i'ill  the  black  Plague  assaiFd  her  father's  hall, 
And,  quite  forlorn,  she  saw  her  parents  fall. 
Heturn'd  to  1  uscaii  halls  in  beauty's  prime,  235 

She  mourn'd,  a  stranger  in  her  native  clime. 
Sienna's  mansions  to  her  thoughts  were  strange, 
For  hard  seems  it  for  childhood  to  exchange 
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The  home  of  hearts,  which  in  dear  union  blend, 

P  or  the  cold  welcome  of  a  distant  friend.  240 

Her  years  passed  joyless,  till  love's  thrilling  beam  • 

Stirr*d  the  bright  fancies  of  a  happier  dream. 

llie  bridal  dawn*d  auspicious,  and  she  found 

In  blest  reality  youth's  visions  crown'd. 
It  chanced  one  eve,  the  merry  wilds  were  ringing  245 

With  birds  unto  the  sun  their  farewell  singing ; 

All  nature's  face  was  beautiful  and  still. 

Though  clouds  were  gathering  on  each  distant  hill ; 

And  Ra,  joyous  in  that  balmy  hour, 

Through  the  lone  groves  had  sought  her  favorite  bow'r. 
Shrouded  by  sweets,  a  stranger  blithe  as  May         251 

There  sate,  reposing  from  his  toilsome  way. 

She  started;  on  her  mind  tumultuous  rush*d 

The  memory  of  griefs  long  past  and  hush'd. 

Her  brothers  image  dawn'd  upon  her  sight,  255 

As  she  had  oflten  view'd  it  in  the  night, 

When  all  life's  scenes  were  mute,  and  on  the  thought 

Came  other  forms  by  witching  memory  brought. 

For  there  had  e'en  been  moments,  when  her  mind 

Had  cast  the  certainty  of  fate  behind,  260 

And  she  had  gazed  upon  the  crowded  quay 
Of  Venice,  striving  his  loved  shape  to  see ; 
And  oft  upon  the  marge  of  Adria's  flood 
With  burning  thoughts  and  wistful  eyes  had  stood. 
Straining  the  sight  in  anguish,  to  descry  265 

His  gleaming  sail  upon  the  distant  sky, 
And  stretch'd  her  look  across  the  waters  blue. 
Till  she  had  fancied  the  illusion  true  : 
And  now  it  flashed  upon  her,  like  the  blaze 
Of  mom  on  one  just  startled  by  its  rays.  270 
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Hj  -'X'  before  her  like  a  wakitiij  dream; 

>v'.v:i  \  \ir>  the  jun  had  oa<t  its  bu minor  gleam 

Oi  :v>  :.>:!  d  banv  ;  enshived  by  Mahound*s  clan, 

ll'.s  >!e:>ler  torm  had  ri{^>eird  into  man. 

S'^'j  O'mM  :i-^c  e.T  ;  the  leatiires  stanip'd  by  lime        275 

O''    xr  :'••:>  :ab.c:  had  doded  the  clime. 

HvT  >.'\'  '.:•*-  >*  u'  Wvki  sparkling  in  his  eye, 

r*,'  »•-,/.  :;'o. :_.;:>  o:*  tiioir  past  infancy. 

>  c  V    :  v   ;^  :•    .   :':':  h.:u  on  her  lx>>om  prest. 

>  v    \.-:  •   •  •.     ,v  :  b.::  !.:::k  d  in  that  embrace 

>  o  ".-.-.  .\. :  s.-.\v'v  vi^ ..:!:<:  hor  brother's  face: 

V-       .     '  .. ..-  V:.  j.'l  .'  >:  :1  M:.k:\:!ne>>  and  praise. 

^'     •     .-.::,.•  Tj..  ->.  -t.  jl.i.-p*d  in  ob.a.-tedelii:ht,  •i'^j 

V»  •  » 

y  ■.  ;     -•  >c'    -v'  '.  r     ".vr  >  u:vi  or  siizht. 

'•'         V      •  --     -     ,.  :j    "^  til  ,:trvs:  l;ve, 

V  .  V  -        ^  ? : . . .    V   .  .:  T.  -.- 1  :  h  x .:  jh  the  grove . 

rnpoiiiih  the  side 
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He  saw  his  Pia  in  the  daring  grasp 

Of  man  !  He  choked  ;  be  had  no  breath  to  gasp. 

By  heaven  !  she  kiss'd  him,  and  her  slender  waist 

With  rapturous  joy  a  stranger's  arm  embraced ;  305 

Another's  pulse  was  throbbing  on  the  breast 

Of  her  by  whom  his  whole  of  life  was  blest ; 

Those  eyes,  which  were  to  him  his  only  heaven, 

Beam'd  with  new  transport,  ne'er  to  be  forgiven : 

And  yet  the  rapture  of  that  fatal  kiss  310 

Seem'd  all  too  radiant  for  unholy  bliss. 

lie  stood,  like  one,  that  instant  reft  of  hope, 

On  the  precipitous  and  fiery  slope 

Of  the  rent  earth,  which  had  engulfd  the  whole 

Of  his  life's  joy,  the  treasure  of  his  soul.  315 

It  was  an  eye's  glance,  rapid  as  the  gleam 

Of  the  red  thunderbolt — a  thought— a  dream — 

A  stroke  of  vengeance,  swifter  than  the  speed 

Of  agonized  love  in  beauty's  need. 

He  knew  not  (ne'er  could  tell)  how  the  fell  brand      320 

llaming  and  naked  came  into  his  hand ; 

Uut  it  was  done ;  in  a  convulsive  sob 

llie  murder  d  youth  had  breathed  life's  latest  throb ; 

His  hearths  blood  spouted  on  the  thin  white  veil, 

A  brother's  blood  on  Pia,  as  he  fell.  325 

She  moved  not,  spoke  not,  did  not  understand 

That  bleeding  brother  or  that  naked  brand  ; 

But  the  world  reel'd  around  her,  as  her  lord 

Stood  like  Fate's  angel  with  his  blood-stain'd  sword. 

She  shrinks ;  she  shudders ;  on  that  corse  she  falls,    330 

(Like  those  sad  victims  in  Pompeia's  halls, 

Fate-stricken  in  the  hour  of  thoughtless  youth) 

The  kiss  of  joy  still  trembling  on  her  mouth. 
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1  he  ivoixl  was  raistnl  to  ^lav  her,  but  the  hand 

a 

Yet  liniror'iL  thouiih  it  held  the  vengeful  brand.  335 

\^  hat  were  his  feelinfjs?  Was  there  whom  to  smite? 
rho  ]x>werless  foe  lay  bleeding  in  his  sight. 
To  curse  1  but  her,  whose  loveliness  to  save 
Ironi  breath  of  harm  he  would  have  hail'd  his  grave ! 
Her.  whom  to  gaze  on  was  his  soul's  delight  !  340 

Wlioni  but  to  screen  from  the  rude  blast  of  night, 
He  would  have  hewn  his  flesh  !  vet  there  she  lav 
Deluizod  with  nuirder,  cold  as  lifeless  clav* 
And  his  tiorce  weapon  was  outstretched  and  bare 
1  o  hurl  her  un repenting  to  despair.  34o 

Ihe  thoui:ht>  y>{  hours  and  davs  and  months  and  veal's. 
The  nuMuory  iy{  hopes  and  bliss  and  fears, 
Wore  oriu\tied.  hurried,  in  the  rapid  stream 
Oi  that  one  instant's  musinir;  a  swift  dream 
0\  niincled  iovs  auvl  aniruish.     That  strong  mind,      35l> 
Wiiii'li  was  but  now  to  all  but  vengeance  blind. 
Is  a  wi;d  field,  wherein  the  varied  thought 
I>  niavl(leniii£:  into  aconv  of  doubt  : 
A  shrine,  where  helpless  beauty  pleads  for  life. 
W  here  fiends  and  do>  e-like  mercv  are  at  strife.  335 

m 

He  eould  not,  dared  not  slav  her.  as  she  lav 

>o  pale,  so  Ivautiful  :  vet  that  delav 

W  as  but  the  lingering  of  ruthle>s  pride 

M:i\ini:  with  love,  and  to  stern  deeds  allied 

He  had  sent  one  before  the  thrc>ne  of  heaven  360 

Hi  ilii^:,'  '!.  sin.  unhouselM,  and  un^hriven : 

.\  --ettled  irlooni  o"erspread  his  mournful  eve: 

Murmuring  he  spoke.  **she  ^lu^ll  repent  and  die.*' 

lj::lit  (la\>  ur.see.i  he  lasted,  nor  renew'd 
His  ^tain'd  apparel,  by  dread  thoughts  pursued.  ^^63 
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Dark  were  those  feelings,  once  so  proud  and  hot ; 

Despair  and  loneliness  became  his  lot, 

And  the  deep  frown  of  silence :  ne*er  again 

Was  his  voice  heard  amid  the  buzz  of  men. 

Revenge  held  fatal  sway :  but  with  that  sun  370 

His  hopes  had  set,  and  his  youth's  race  was  run  ; 

His  days  of  bliss  were  numbered  and  foredone. 

But  lovely  Pia  from  that  bloody  deed 
lliey  bore,  where  her  lord's  mandate  had  decreed ; 
Senseless  they  bore  the  death-devoted  bride,  375 

One  faithful  maiden  weeping  by  her  side. 
When  life  revisited  her  pulse  again, 
A  burning  fever  throbb*d  in  every  vein. 
Tlie  seat  of  reason  swam ;  the  mind  was  hot 
With  some  strange  sense  of  ill,  but  knew  not  what.      380 
She  shriek'd,  as  one  whom  outrage  was  pursuing, 
Struggling  with  force,  and  striving  against  ruin. 
She  caird  with  wildness  on  her  brother's  name, 
Screaming  for  mercy,  trembling  her  whole  frame ; 
Then  shrunk,  and  hush*d  each  sound,  and  veil'd  her  head. 
As  if  for  safety,  in  her  fever'd  bed.  386 

Soraewhile  in  that  still  guise  she  would  abide 
With  deathlike  silence,  fearing  to  be  spied ; 
Then  creeping  forth,  as  if  with  cautious  dread, 
Talk'd  in  strange  tone,  with  who  had  long  been  dead ; 
And  sobb'd  and  laugh'd  alternately,  or  smiled  391 

With  frightful  mirth,  unnatural,  and  wild. 
At  length  the  pulse  wax'd  feebler;  and  the  glare 
Of  her  bright  eyes  had  a  less  ghastly  stare ; 
She  held  less  converse  with  things  long  gone  by,        395 
With  viewless  forms  of  those  she  ne'er  might  spy ; 
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And  tlie  sad  dawn  of  reason  slowly  rose 
On  that  long  night  of  her  distracted  woes: 
Kxhausted  nature  sank  in  short  repose. 
That  awful  pause  of  phrensy  seem'd  to  steep  400 

Her  burning  temples  in  refreshing  sleep. 
She  oped  her  lids :  the  beauteous  eyes  were  mild  ; 
The  accent  of  her  voice  was  nothing  wild ; 
Hut  all  around  the  chamber  with  amaze 
And  wonder-breathing  look  she  seem'd  to  gaze,  405 

SeeLiniT  some  form  familiar  to  her  view, 
\N  hich  mii^ht  of  raemorv  the  web  renew  : 
But  nought  that  she  had  ever  known  or  seen 
Could  the  mind  trace  in  that  sei^uester'd  scene, 
Save  one  kind  mourner  faithful  to  the  last,  410 

I'he  only  link  that  could  recall  the  past, 
Her  >ad  attendant:  her,  with  anxious  eye, 
Of  that  >trani:e  place  she  questioned :  the  reply 
Was  meekly  given  with  low  hidf-stitled  breath, 
•*  Marenuna:  '  but  in  that  brief  word  was  death.         415 
Then  dawn'd  upon  her  mind  the  blackest  morn 
Of  horror,  that  e'er  burst  on  wretch  forlorn; 
The  frightful  \i-ion  of  the  pa^t  was  there, 
riic  dread  fiUurity  of  black  despair  : 

Siie  saw,  >he  under>tood,  l)oth  what  had  past,  4'2^) 

\\  hat  \\a>  for  ever  Ljone,  and  what  nni^t  last. 
A  brother  nuuxler'd  in  the  hour  of  bliss, 
Hi-  tlt'ath->hriek  minL'linu  with  a  sister's  kiss: 
IK'r  tame  for  e\er  blighted:  and  the  curse 
0(  her  losed  lord  i''en  clinging  to  her  hear.-e :  4*25 

lliM>elf  ia>t  oil,  a  thing  for  e\ery  maid 
To  [>oiut  with  >conr-  proud  linger,  and  upbraid: 
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Her  wrathful  husband  blasted  by  the  guilt 

Of  blood  so  innocent,  so  madly  spilt. 

Absent  she  views  (and  shudders  with  affright)  430 

Him  raised  by  fancy  at  the  dead  of  night 

Her  terrors  lend  strange  horror  to  his  shape  ; 

He  seems  a  fiend,  forbidding  her  escape, 

And  his  stern  countenance  gigantic  grown, 

livid,  and  cold,  and  stiffen'd  into  stone.  435 

It  was  a  vision,  that  might  well  renew 

The  burning  shapes  of  phrensy  to  her  view ; 

But  the  slow  certainty  of  death  behind, 

Maremma's  baneful  prospect,  soothed  her  mind. 

Irrevocable  vengeance  was  achieved ;  440 

Her  doom  was  stamped,  and  could  not  be  relieved : 

There  was  no  issue,  but  the  narrow  gate 

That  leads  from  wo  to  everlasting  fate ; 

And  through  that  darkness  gleamed  a  ray  from  heaven, 

Where  innocence  might  plead  and  be  forgiven.  445 

She  knelt,  and  raised  unto  the  God  of  life 
A  heart  where  feelings  were  no  more  at  strife ; 
A  heart  so  pure,  that  angels  might  have  wept 
1  o  see  how  meekly  every  passion  slept. 

But  there  was  one,  a  stem  man,  by  her  side,  450 

Array'd  in  garb  of  holiness,  who  cried, 
«^  Daughter  of  sin,  thy  worldly  dreams  are  past  ; 
^^  Wake  to  repentance,  while  life*s  mercies  last. 
^^  Thy  cup  of  guilt  is  measured ;  and  the  bowl, 
^*  Mantling  with  passion,  has  overwhelmed  thy  soul.       455 
'«  Kneel  for  no  earthly  blessing  !  let  the  mind, 
^^  Chastened  mid  sin*s  foul  revel,  be  resigned  !" 

He  ceased ;  a  blush  dyed  deep  her  pallid  cheek. 
The  last  that  ever  tinged  that  visage  meek ; 
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But  the  high  thoughts  of  innocence  and  pride  460 

Sweird  for  one  moment,  and  her  heart  was  tried : 
Fluttering  they  pass'd,  as  Pia  with  a  sigh, 
Her  hands  on  her  breast  folding,  made  reply. 

*'  Father,  it  is  not  for  a  child  of  earth 
"  To  plead  before  the  God  that  gave  her  birth,  465 

"  As  if  chaste  innocence  from  deadly  sin 
"  Were  real  worth,  or  should  give  peace  within : 
"  Helpless  I  bend  before  the  throne  of  grace, 
"  And  here,  a  weak  frail  being,  bow  ray  face. 
'*  My  prayer  is  not  for  happiness  below ;  470 

"  With  hopeless  heart  I  kiss  the  rod  of  wo. 
"  Hut  by  the  burning  blush  upon  my  cheek, 
'*  By  my  soul's  anguish,  and  my  bending  meek, 
'*  I  am  roproachless  of  that  hateful  guilt, 
'•  For  which  my  brother's  stainless  blood  was  spilt.      475 
""'  I  never  named  that  brother ;  seven  years  dead, 
'*  I  thought  the  wild  waves  beat  upon  his  head, 
*•  And,  heart-pain'd,  spoke  not  of  that  vision  dear, 
'•  Whose  slightest  memory  drew  forth  a  tear. 
**  That  was  my  wrong :  perchance  if  he  had  heard       480 
**  1  had  a  brotiier,  he  might  not  have  err'd. 
••  I  know  there  is  in  life  no  hope  of  good ; 
*•  Mv  husband's  iudiiment  has  been  seal'd  in  blood. 
**  Tho  limb?  of  him  who  died  are  in  the  tomb, 
'*  Stript  of  life's  semblance,  moulder'd  in  their  bloom. 
*•  F'en  wore  he  living,  there  is  no  one  near  486 

'•  Save  me,  to  whom  his  fonn  was  known  and  dear. 
'*  'Tis  not  in  human  skill  to  wipe  the  stain 
*'  Which,  tix'd  on  Pia,  must  till  death  remain. 
•*  I  have  no  wish  surviving:,  no  desire,  490 

**  But  to  apjH>a»e  my  God,  and  to  expire." 
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'Tis  said  that  he  was  stem,  that  holy  man, 
And  so  he  seem'd,  when  his  harsh  words  began ; 
But  there  is  that  in  innocence,  which  bids 
Soft  pity's  dew  suffuse  the  sternest  lids.  495 

His  look  grew  mild ;  a  strong  emotion  made 
His  voice  one  instant  falter,  as  he  said ; 

^'  Lifers  charms  are  fleeting,  daughter ;   I  believe 
^  Thy  thoughts  are  chaste:  nor  is  it  thine  to  grieve. 
^*  The  flattering  dreams  of  earthly  joys  are  past,         500 
"  And  in  short  suffering  thy  lot  is  cast. 
*'  The  storm  has  borne  thee  trembling  to  the  view 
^^  Of  that  blest  haven,  where  all  hopes  are  true. 
*^  Thine  heart  has  pass'd  through  pleasures,  which  allure 
**  By  joy's  frail  path  to  sin,  and  thou  art  pure.  505 

^<  The  port  of  bliss  is  won ;  and  shall  the  mind 
<<  Reluctant  stretch  one  longing  look  behind, 
^*  Through  shoals  and  billows  to  those  flowery  isles 
<^  Whose  treacherous  sunshine  flatters  and  beguiles  ? 
^*  Repine  not,  gentle  sufferer  !  but  raise  510 

*^  Thy  thoughts  to  heaven  with  tenderness  and  praise  I" 

And  Pia  ^d  not  murmur ;  from  that  hour 
Her  bosom  felt  religion's  healing  power. 
One  boon  she  mildly  ask'd,  and  on  her  cheek 
The  fill!  tear  trembled,  and  her  voice  was  weak.         515 

^<  'Tis  not  a  proud  desire  to  leave  the  name, 
**  Which  1  received,  untouch'd  by  evil  fame ; 
*<  Nor  sickly  yearning  to  be  moum*d  when  dead 
'<  By  the  dear  partner  of  my  stainless  bed, 
<^  (Though  haply  that  fond  thought  might  be  forgiven) 
<<  That  swells  my  fluttering  breast:  except  in  heaven  521 
"  We  may  not  meet ;  and  from  the  eye  of  love 
**  Immortal  light  will  there  all  doubts  remove. 
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••  I'o  ::  ^.r.i   ie».:ii"  i  that  the  last  b<.^>n  I  crave 

••  Stiv  ■)^'>    -i'  wUiio*?  0(1  thU  ?ide  the  iirave  !  5:2.*> 

••  L' ..:  O,  'V'lo'i  Pia*:i  Vmi  i-'  cold  and  -till, 

*•  '*^  -leu  v.l:-  rear**!?  ..ir.jui^h  -hall  no  loniier  thrill, 

"  T'car  cr..?  -aii  blo^j^ir-.j  from  hi-  hapless  bride 

••  V :  'iv  1  vjii  !<  r'l.  .ir:  I  tell  him  how  I  <lied. 

**  r'la:  '!'   -.:-! :!'.:!  "die  may  \vi:i  him  to  rejxMit,  5'30 

•*  M.-T'.-v  '::!'.  da  A,::,   ir:  I  vengeance  niav  relent  I" 

l:  A  .1^  a  w.-j.  -o  -a.TO'.l  and  >o  pure, 
r':  i:  ::-  i::a:v.:ii'.  !'t  mijht  have  seeniM  secure  : 
I'  .:  '.'r     ri'.eok  ^i^lri:  trembled  in  her  brea>t, 
A-  :r  it  Ac^rv:  t.^  s* me  dread  jii  l::e  addrest.  5;35 

r' : .   '">«■'  1  w  A  -  jr  I ! .  t  e  '.I :  a !  i  d  « >  [  i  e  ca  re  r  e  m  a  i  n  W 
V'  true  the  letter,  with  dim  tears  distain'd  ; 
r>u%  o-e  ::::  w  .\\  was  ooM,  in  saintlike  m(X)d 
Hor  so.ii  v\as  settle<l,  di\d  weak  thoughts  subdued. 
{\w  ^v    rl  1  WAS  calm  ar  'un  I  her  ;  in  thv  vale,  540 

MA';em:i:A.  there  was  neith.er  mirth  nor  wail  : 
lV.it  e  o:.  th  .t  tAtal  stillness  had  a  charm 
r-.u-  one  b  :h  dea<l  r.^  h->pe  ami  to  alarm 

Di-ea--o  pre\  d  slowlv  on  her  wa:?tiniz  frame: 
y\w  olimite'-  p<>i>«'n  mined  it,  ami  became  545 

\\  1th  the  miniTs  -utVerim:  leaiiued:  that  tainted  air 
N^o'ald  have  detieil  man'-  skill  antl  nice-t  care: 
Ihir  -he.  uirhout  reluctancv  or  fear, 
Imbibed  the  poi-on  o(  the  wanim:  vear. 
Life  faintiv  ebb'd  :  and  e'en  her  friend  inhaled  550 

« 

I'hat  laniTuor,  which  o'er  youth  and  health  prevuil'd : 

ior  hnk'd  in  willing  service  to  her  doom 

She  trod  the  -ame  -low  joiu'nev  to  the  tomb : 

\\id  -carce  by  love  wa>  strength  enough  supplied 

To  clo-e  the  e\e-  of  Pia  when  she  died.  555 
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It  was  upon  a  still  and  breathless  eve 
Her  spirit  seem'd  about  to  take  its  leave. 
The  church's  rites  were  ended ;  and,  resigned, 
She  felt  sweet  comfort  beaming  on  her  mind, 
All  that  religion  can  of  peace  bestow,  560 

To  calm  the  heart,  and  soothe  the  throb  of  wo. 
The  holy  man  had  spoke  his  latest  prayV, 
Foul  spirits  from  the  bed  of  death  to  scare ; 
And,  like  griefs  image,  that  desponding  maid 
Was  bent  in  pity  o'er  her  dying  head.  565 

Her  limbs  wax'd  cold,  though  sultry  was  the  night, 
And  darkness  cUmly  grew  upon  her  sight. 
She  ask*d  for  light,  the  taper's  cheering  ray ; 
But  'twas  her  light  within  that  did  decay : 
Four  tapers  gleam'd,  and  on  her  features  wan  570 

'^Their  pallid  blaze,  as  in  a  death-wake,  shone. 
With  melancholy  mien  and  smother 'd  breath 
Mournful  they  watch'd  the  sure  approach  of  death  ; 
When  dark,  and  cUmly  by  that  light  reveal'd, 
A  stately  form  half  entered,  half  concealed :  575 

And  Pia  raised  her  look,  and  (as  her  eye 
Tum'd  on  that  shape  majestic)  with  a  cry 
So  piercing,  that  it  seem'd  to  rend  her  heart, 
Uprose  erect  with  stiff  and  sudden  start. 
In  that  dread  agony  on  her  bosom  prest  580 

She  held  the  mournful  scroll,  love*s  last  request ; 
And  fell,  death-smitten  in  that  fearful  throe, 
Pale,  cold,  and  lifeless,  on  her  couch  of  wo. 

It  was  himself,  that  wretched  man  of  blood ; 
Like  a  dumb  spectre  Delia  Pietra  stood  585 

At  his  wife's  feet :  the  beautiful,  the  meek, 
Lay  lapt  in  death,  no  more  to  move  or  speak. 
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Came  he  with  deadly  views  ?     The  work  was  done, 
The  race  of  innocence  was  past  and  won. 
Came  he  repentant,  doubtful  of  his  end  ?  590 

Too  fond  for  murder,  and  too  proud  to  bend  ? 
It  matters  little,  whether  thoughts  he  bore 
Darkling  with  hate,  or  whether  he  forbore. 
His  face  was  muffled;  and  they  could  not  spy 
The  feelings  which  there  strove  for  mastery ;  595 

The  scathed,  the  desolate,  and  ghastly  look : 
But  they  could  see  how  fierce  the  passion  shook 
His  limbs,  (as  if  the  fever's  shivering  fit 
Convulsed  thorn)  and  the  strange  wild  gleam  that  lit 
His  fixt  eye  gazing  on  that  lovely  shaj)e,  600 

\Miose  spirit  from  his  wrath  had  made  escape. 
The  scroll  was  bv  her  hand ;  with  doubtful  dread. 
Trembling  he  tore  its  covering,  and  read. 
"  Fate  is  fulfill'd :  thy  Pia's  soul  is  gone 
'*  To  vicld  account  before  its  Maker's  throne.  605 

'*  Her  life  is  past,  a  tale  of  sorrow  told  ; 
'*  The  breast,  that  pillow'd  once  thine  head,  is  cold. 
'*  All,  that  blind  anger  will'd,  has  been  achieved; 
Now,  only  now,  may  Pia  be  believed: 
Without  suspicion  the  proud  heart  may  hear  610 

The  voice  that  wliispers  from  the  lowly  bier. 
*'  Loved  hiisband,  start  not ;  let  tlie  beam  of  truth 
'*  With  mild  conviction  win  thv  soul  to  ruth  ! 
"  Let  thy  strong  mind  from  passion's  cloud  be  freed  ! 
''  Thy  Pia  lives  not  foi  herself  to  plead.  615 

''  Hut.  bv  the  cross  of  Him  who  meeklv  died 
'*  To  bear  our  -ins  and  humble  human  pride ! 
•'  By  that  dread  thronv\  unto  whose  radiant  light 
**  Thy  spirit  soon  must  wing  iti«  trembling  flight, 
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"  At  life's  still  clo9e,  when  passion's  storm  is  o'er  !     620 
"  By  the  pure  vows  which  to  thy  love  I  swore  ! 
**  It  is  a  brother's  blood  that  stains  thy  blade ; 

Upon  a  guiltless  wife  thy  curse  is  laid. 

Chaste,  uncorrupted,  innocent  of  aught 
<<  That  touch'd  thine  honour  even  by  a  thought,         625 
^*  Thy  Pia  died  ;  of  all  life's  charms  bereft, 
**  But  the  dear  memory  of  the  bliss  she  left. 
*^  Her  joys  but  bloom'd  and  flourish'd  in  thy  sight : 
*<  Absent,  they  moum'd  from  very  lack  of  light. 
<<  But,  O !  loved  husband,  in  the  tenderest  hour        630 
*<  When  our  hearts  throbb'd  and  fondest  thoughts  had 

power, 
**  Was  e'er  my  love  so  free,  my  wish  so  wild, 
<*  That  thou  shouldst  deem  me  passion's  lawless  child  ? 
**  Could  'PisLB  breast  have  woo'd  man's  rude  approach  ? 
'<  I  write  to  bless  tliee, — and  will  not  reproach.  -        635 
*<  The  scene  of  life  is  closed :  and  now  thy  heart 
<<  WiU  yield  me  justice,  and  in  love  we  part 
<<  We  part,  O  grant  it  heav'n !  to  meet  in  joy, 
**  Where  no  false  doubts  confiding  faith  destroy. 

<<  Lorn  heart,  despair  not,  nor  for  me  repine  !        640 
*^  My  pangs  are  past,  and  they  were  light  to  thine. 
**  But  thou,  though  reft  of  bliss,  thy  course  pursue, 
<<  Through  life's  sad  .vale  to  faith  and  virtue  true  I 
**  Raise  the  deep  anguidi  of  thy  struggling  grief 
'*  To  heaven's  blest  mercy,  and  there  find  relief.        645 

*<  One  boon,  one  trembling  prayer !  before  I  close 
^  Griers  latest  scroll,  and  rink  in  death's  repose. 
**  O  best  beloved,  the  glory  of  thy  bride, 
"  In  life  my  hope,  my  blessing,  and  my  pride  ! 
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"  Whene'er  strife;  wakes,  and  angry  passions  stir,  650 

"  Remember  Pia  !  let  the  thoughts  of  her, 

"  Whom  wrath,  too  lia^ty,  to  the  tomb  has  sent, 

"  Win  thy  stern  heart  to  mercy! — and  relent!" 
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Tiif-:  story  uj.on  wliicli  this  Tult*  is  foiiiKlrd  is  altered  from  that  of 
.Iiiliu  do  Iloiil)i;^M\ .  Till'  suhjoct  was  tukeii  IVoiii  a  general  recollection 
'f  tliHt  inteivslini:  liltli'  volume,  to  wliiclt  1  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity «»f  reforrinji'.  Some  imj)ortant  alterations  have  l>een  inten- 
ti.Miuliy  marie  in  the  story,  inul  perhaps  others  ina<lvertently,  as  I  had 
no  piirticiilar  wisli  to  mihere  to  it. 

SwKKT  bird  of  night,  that  on  the  loneliest  spray 
Like  an  inthralled  angel  pour*st  thy  lay, 
Karth  has  no  >train  to  match  thy  plaintive  notes, 
Whose  mournful  tone  upon  the  moonbeam  floats. 
Near  thee,  all  other  warbling  of  the  grove  5 

Seems  heartless  ;  thine  the  very  soul  of  love. 
Some  secret  tie  thro'  nature's  spacious  bounds 
Tnites  the  sweOtest  with  the  saddest  sounds, 
And  gives  to  sorrowing  loveliness  a  spell. 
Which  in  its  radiance  mirth  can  ne'er  excel.  10 

Thee,  first,  and  fairest  of  the  nine  I  woo, 
Mail*  !"•  Muse,  to  s)rrow  ever  true  ! 
I  )  H^  oft  entranced  mv  fancv  has  descried, 
I'liy  stately  mien,  thy  step  of  graceful  pride; 
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The  shape  of  perfect  mould,  the  glossy  hair,  15 

The  forehead  smooth,  the  neck  of  beauty  rare ; 
The  robe  of  jet  that  girds  thy  breast  of  snow. 
Making  the  whitest  bosom  whiter  glow ; 
The  witching  eloquence  of  thy  dark  eyes, 
Where  the  love-lighted  smile  half-kindled  dies ;  20 

And  from  thy  coral  lip  the  melting  strain 
That  makes  grief  bliss,  and  lighter  pleasures  vain. 
Long  shall  the  mind's  rapt  eye  enamour'd  dwell 
On  thee,  chaste  Muse,  and  own  thy  powerful  spell. 
From  thee  my  verse  proceeds ;  O  be  it  thine  25 

To  fill  the  fancy,  and  exalt  the  line  ! 
Stamp  thou  thine  own  bright  image  on  my  page, 
And  it  shall  live  beyond  Time's  latest  age  ! 
Wintry  and  bleak  was  the  Sierra's  brow. 
And,  Cordova,  thy  mountains  capp'd  with  snow.  30 

Deep  sigh'd  the  gale ;  thro'  swift-borne  clouds,  serene 
The  moonlight  stream 'd  upon  that  lonely  scene. 
Silvering  the  glens  beneath ;  while  far  and  wide 
Night's  shadows  flitted  o'er  the  mountain's  side. 
Full  on  a  cheerless  chamber  fell  its  ray,  35 

Where^  pale  and  almost  spent,  a  matron  lay. 
Mournful  her  look ;  upon  her  bosom  prest  [breast. 

Both  hands  were  clasp'd ;  the  breath  scarce  heaved  her 
Fixt  upon  one,  who  neither  moved  nor  spoke, 
Her  eyes  seem'd  heaven's  last  blessing  to  invoke.         40 
One  painful  thought  alone  appear'd  to  stay 
The  parting  soul,  and  crave  some  brief  delay ; 
While  he,  her  partner  in  each  earthly  care. 
Sat  chain'd  to  grief,  and  conquered  by  despair. 
Behind  stood  one,  whose  mien  some  pity  wore,  45 

And,  though  unblest  his  office,  still  forebore, 
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By  his  sad  prisoner,  waiting  for  the  close 

Of  life's  last  scene  in  that  abode  of  woes. 

E'en  the  hard  hand  of  justice  dared  not  strive 

To  break  that  tie  which  nature  soon  must  rive.  60 

IV or  long  the  pause  ;  her  glass  was  nearly  run. 

Her  limbs  unnerved,  her  strength  almost  foredone. 

Tis  said,  strong  wishes  can  in  Death's  despight 

Arrest  the  spirit  and  deny  his  right  ; 

But  soon  that  spell  must  pass  ;  the  weak  pulse  ceased  ;  55 

Without  a  groan  her  spirit  was  released. 

Then  rose  the  shriek  of  one,  to  whom  the  view 

Of  death  and  the  heart's  agony  were  new. 

Her  own  vounir  Julia  :  she  who  o'er  her  bed 

Had  watch'd  desponding,  and  now  saw^  her  dead.  60 

Each  moment  had  foretold  it :  but  that  grief, 

So  >ure  and  present,  now  was  past  belief. 

Say  ye,  who  early  o'er  a  mother's  grave 

Have  scon  the  plumed  p(mip  of  burial  wave, 

How  oft  vour  ft\ncv  unconstrained  bv  wo  65 

Has  scem'd  to  hear  her  cherishd  accents  flow ! 

\'icw'(l  her  loved  couch,  void  room,  or  wonted  chair, 

And  almost  thouizht  to  see  her  imat^^e  there  ! 

Perchance  that  incredulity  of  grief 

To  desolation  brings  some  faint  relief,  70 

Deludes  the  i)anir»  and  soothes  the  vouthful  heart 

With  the  fo r.d  hope  from  which  it  will  not  part. 

Sweet  childhood,  in  the  lap  of  kindness  rear'd, 
How  are  thy  careless  sports  by  love  endear'd ! 
Thine  i>  the  love,  that  knows  no  timid  blush,  75 

The  heedlos  brow,  which  changeful  pleasures  flush  : 
The  gentle  confulence,  that  fears  no  harm ; 
The  brea>t,  which  aailv  throbs  without  alarm  ! 
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O  that  so  manhood  could  securely  sail 

On  the  smooth  tide  adown  life's  pleasant  vale !  80 

O  that  the  dresuns  of  childhood  could  remain, 

When  years  steal  on  and  reason  grows  with  pain ! 

Joys  cheerful  as  the  spring  had  o'er  the  head 
Of  infant  Julia  their  best  influence  shed. 
There  was  a  light  of  mirth  in  her  blue  eyes,  85 

The  liquid  azure  of  her  native  skies ; 
Her  cheek  was  radiant  with  the  hue  of  joy, 
Unmixt  endiantment^  hope  without  alloy. 
Young  Roderic,  by  her  parent's  bounty  rear'd. 
Her  toils  partook,  and  every  sport  endear'd ;  90 

Together  did  their  opening  minds  explore 
The  sage*s  precepts,  and  the  poet's  lore  : 
So  closely  link'd  in  infantine  delight, 
They  were  but  happy  in  each  other  s  si^t. 
No  tremulous  thought  (if  such  they  knew)  of  care,       05 
No  bliss  had  one,  the  other  did  not  share. 

Hme  fled  too  swiftly,  bearing  in  its  flight 
Those  precious  days  of  sunshine  ever  bright. 
The  sylphlike  form  grew  ripe  with  woman's  charms, 
The  bosom  tbrobb'd  with  undeflned  alarms;  '  100 

That  eye  of  cloudless  mirth  now  veil*d  its  gleam. 
And  bashful  mildness  shed  a  gentler  beam. 
The  hour  of  parting  came,  and  keenly  proved 
To  each  pain'd  breast  how  tenderly  it  loved. 
That  love  was  mute  ;  not  e*en  Rodrigo  dared  105 

Outpour  the  thought,  which  both  in  silence  shared. 
Called  in  youth's  morning  to  a  foreign  clime, 
He  then  first  learnt  that  poverty  was  crime. 
A  noble  orphan  by  Velasquez  fed, 
His  lot  seem'd  cast  to  press  a  barren  bed.  1 10 
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Ti'A  wt*a!:h.  harxi-eani'd  hv  toilsome  len^h  of  years, 

^'h-'ull  rai-e  him  to  a  level  with  his  peers. 

Forth  ho  iiiu-t  fare,  where  fortune's  smiles  invite, 

While  richer  suitor-  woo  his  lost  delight. 

But  thou^rh  that  pang  had  well  nigh  forced  the  blood 

l'n»m  his  life^  fountain,  still  it  was  withstood.  116 

L<»ve  ^poke  in  the  flush'd  cheek;  it  lit  the  eyes; 

It  jHuird  tlie  soul's  strong  passion  in  its  sighs; 

But,  unrecorded  by  one  daring  word, 

Its  vows  wore  breathed  in  silence,  and  unheard.  12(> 

To  Cuba's  coa-t  he  went,  and  with  him  bore 

A  niinil  as  ardent  to  that  buming  shore. 

But  Julia,  from  Valentia's  beauteous  vale, 
With  mournful  eye  beheld  his  gliding  sail. 
Her  trouliled  bosom  heaved;  a  busy  thought  125 

Kose  in  her  heart,  bv  treacherous  fancy  brought. 
Which  murmur'd  painful  doubts  within  her  breast 
Of  cold  unkindness  or  of  love  supprest. 
In  him  had  all  emotion  seem'd  to  sleep; 
She  long'd  to  fall  upon  his  neck  and  weep;  130 

There  was  reserve  and  pride  in  his  adieu, 
And  somothinfj  to  her  feelin<js  stran^je  and  new  : 
And  yjt,  before  he  bounded  from  the  strand, 
Hi^  (julck  convulsive  grasp  had  pressed  her  hand  ; 
And  one  last  look  seem'd  rashly  to  conifcss  135 

\V  iiat  the  proud  soul  had  labor'd  to  repress. 
She  gazed  upon  the  flowers,  whose  laughing  birth 
Show'd  as  if  bliss  alone  were  upon  earth, 
The  trees  in  stateliest  beauty  round  her  growing, 
'I'he  s(vi  so  clear,  the  hills  with  sunshine  glowing,        140 
An<l  the  uii(lou<led  finnamont  on  high, 
The  pure  immeasurable  depth  of  sky; 
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But  the  world  seenrd  untenanted  and  lone, 

And  she  amidst  that  bliss  the  only  one,  144 

The  lorn,  the  hopeless.     He,  whose  breath  had  given 

To  earthly  joys  a  sweet  foretaste  of  heaven, 

Was  floating  fast  upon  the  perilous  wave 

To  other  climes,  perchance  a  foreign  grave ; 

And  there  was  none  beside  to  understand 

The  voice  that  whispers  from  sky,  sea,  and  land,         150 

The  secret  charm  which  from  thebreeze  s  wing 

Steals  o'er  the  heart  mid  nature's  blossoming. 

Time  passed,  and  yet  arose  no  blither  view ; 
Her  eye  its  lustre,  her  cheek  lost  its  hue. 
Why  was  she  sad  ?  She  knew  not;  this  alone  155 

Her  bosom  felt,  that  all  its  mirth  was  flown. 
But  soon  with  weightier  blow  substantial  care 
Made  her  of  that  griefs  vanity  aware. 
Man  little  prizes  what  each  day  bestows, 
While  fancy  builds  a  frightful  pile  of  woes  ;  160 

7111,  reft  of  joys  that  were  his  daily  food. 
He  learns  by  loss  that  what  he  held  was  good. 

The  wheels  slow  rolling  thro'  Valentia's  walls 
Bore  her  for  ever  from  her  native  halls. 
Law,  like  a  harpy,  with  its  ravenous  train,  165 

Had  stripp'd  her  father  of  his  rich  domain, 
Remote  from  splendor  now,  and  doom'd  to  hide 
His  sorrows  near  the  dark  Sierra's  side. 
There  yet  one  humble  mansion  own'd  him  lord, 
But  sorrow  scowl'd  upon  his  frugal  board.  170 

O  sweet  Contentment,  what  art  thou,  and  where  ? 
In  what  wild  covert  is  thy  tangled  lair, 
That  man  can  never  reach  thee  ?    Dost  thou  dwell 
In  the  low  cabin  or  the  rocky  cell. 
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Or  lay  tliee  stretch'd  beneath  some  gilt  alcove,  175 

Where  perfumes  breathe  and  music  whispers  love  ? 

Art  thou  the  proud  concomitant  of  wealth, 

The  prize  of  beauty,  or  the  child  of  health  ? 

Say,  dost  thou  lavish  in  the  peasant's  cot 

Thy  cherub  smiles  to  cheer  his  rugged  lot,  180 

And  are  the  rich,  the  honor'd,  and  the  gay, 

In  fruitless  search  for  ever  doom'd  to  stray? 

Or,  still  to  place  and  fortune  unconfined, 

is  thy  sole  harbour  in  the  peaceful  mind  ? 

Those  vales  are  fair,  those  hills  are  evergreen,  185 

The  careless  rustic  joys  that  lovely  scene. 

Why  does  Velasquez  scorn  his  humble  hall  ? 

Why  is  the  bread,  that  daily  feeds  him,  gall  ? 

Save  that,  regardless  of  what  sweets  remain, 

His  bosom  turns  unto   the  past  with  pain.  190 

Two  years  dragg'd  slowly  on  with  heavy  wing, 

And  Julia's  fondness  could  no  comfort  bring. 

Peevish  and  doubly  jealous  of  respect, 

lie  seem'd  past  hope,  and  all  his  pleasures  wreck'd. 

The  wife,  who  with  him  trod  the  summer  ways  195 

Of  fortune,  soothed  him  in  his  wintrj'  days, 

Watch'd  o'er  his  fretful  mood  with  patient  love. 

Too  sad  to  cheer,  too  gentle  to  reprove. 

Grief  was  young  Julia's  portion,  and  she  seem'd 

As  one  who  woo'd  not  pleasure,  but  had  dream 'd         200 

Unutterable  bliss,  whose  radiance  spread 

Peace  in  her  soul,  to  worldlv  wishes  dead  : 

« 

But  still  her  pensive  smile  might  cast  a  shade 

On  Seville  or  A'alentia's  sprightliest  maid  ; 

And,  as  if  born  to  deck  some  higher  sphere,  203 

She  trod  life's  walk  with  little  hope  or  fear. 
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For  all  her  griefs  were  certain ;  in  her  sire 

The  mind's  adversity  had  quell'd  its  fire ; 

Her  mother,  stricken  by  that  helpless  doom, 

L(X)k*d  to  the  peaceful  haven  of  the  tomb ;  210 

And  he  had  vanished  as  a  morning  dream, 

Who  held  the  dearest  place  in  her  esteem. 

Herself,  that  lightsome  child  of  infant  mirth, 

Seem*d  now  unfitted  for  the  joys  of  earth ; 

Like  those  pure  sylphs,  that  bend  in  mild  distress      215 

Over  the  couch  of  dying  loveliness, 

And,  schooFd  in  that  unfriended  house  of  wo, 

Sat  patience,  like  a  glory,  on  her  brow. 

But  other  pangs  drew  nigh :  fate  had  not  shed 
Its  utmost  malice  on  Velasquez*  head.  220 

E'en  on  that  night  of  mourning,  while  his  wife 
Still  pressed  the  fatal  couch,  just  reft  of  life. 
Stem  justice  dragg'd  him  from  the  house  of  gloom, 
To  linger  cheerless  in  a  living  tomb  ; 
And  Julia  shared  his  lot,  content  to  dwell  225 

A  self-devoted  victim  in  his  cell. 
With  none  but  her,  hb  sufferings  to  assuage, 
Disease  fell  heavy  on  the  brow  of  age. 
His  pallet  was  of  straw,  and  Julia  hung 
O'er  hb  uneasy  sleep.     Carelessly  flung  230 

On  her  white  bosom,  the  dishevell'd  hair 
Made  her  more  beauteous  even  in  despair. 
She  sat  entranced,  while  memory  round  her  drew 
Forms  of  the  past  in  long  and  sad  review. 
In  her  heart  graven  with  unerring  truth  235 

She  traced  each  pastime  of  her  earliest  youth ; 
And,  in  that  dungeoni  free  and  unconfined 
Valentia's  charms  came  beaming  on  her  mind : 
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Her  mother  lay  unburied,  and  her  sire 

In  his  damp  prison  ready  to  expire ; 

Yet  she,  his  only  solace,  for  the  toy 

Of  fancy  lavished  on  a  reckless  boy, 

Had  scom'd  the  good,  the  glorious  and  the  brave,     275 

Whose  name  might  honor,  and  whose  wealth  might  save. 

She  had  forbade  Montalban,  though  her  mind 

Judged  him  the  best  and  noblest  of  mankind. 

How  now  recall  him  ?  how  her  wish  unfold. 

And  seem  to  sell  her  loveliness  for  gold  ?  280 

She  look'd  upon  her  father,  and  his  fate 

Seem'd  past  relief,  and  penitence  too  late. 

She  gazed,  and  even  then  steps  hurrying  broke 

His  unrefreshing  sleep,  and  he  awoke. 

His  debts  were  cancelFd ;  but  the  call  in  vain  285 

Roused  him  to  freedom,  and  he  stirr*d  with  pain. 

Then  pale  and  half-upraised,  with  earnest  look 

Foreboding  death,  his  Julia's  hand  he  took. 

'*  One  friend  alone,"  he  said,  '*  of  human  kind 
<<  Sought  me  when  fallen,  to  my  fiEulings  blind ;  290 

**  And,  proud  himself,  yet  strove  to  be  allied 
*^  To  me,  who,  wreck'd  in  fortune,  still  had  pride. 
^*  The  secret  bounty,  which  unbars  my  chains, 
^*  Flows  from  that  fountain,  and  the  debt  remains. 
**  One  gift  I  have ;  one  only  can  repay  295 

^*  The  heart^felt  boon,  and  that  vast  debt  outweigh." 

He  ceased ;  she  hardly  felt  the  young  blood  rush 
Suffusing  o'er  her  face  the  kindled  blush. 
Or  how  each  nerve  was  to  the  utmost  bent. 
While  hastily  she  pour'd  her  rash  consent,  300 

Her  thoughts  were  so  exalted ;  and  her  voice 
Declared  the  boon  she  granted  was  her  choice. 
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'Twas  all  Velasquez*  lingering  soul  required  ; 
Smiling  he  blest  their  union,  and  expired. 

Montalban's  prime  was  past,  and  days  of  ruth         305 
Had  cast  some  painful  cloud  upon  his  youth, 
Which  left  a  sad  impression ;  and  his  mind 
Was  high  and  gloomy,  but  his  feelings  kind. 
Adversity,  the  bane  of  blither  cheer. 
To  him  had  made  Velasquez  doubly  dear;  310 

And,  scarce  perceived,  fair  Julia's  influence  stole 
Witli  undisputed  empire  o*er  his  soul. 
Fixt  in  so  proud  a  bosom,  from  that  hour 
Love  sway'd  his  passions  with  resistless  power. 

O  thou  stern  god  !  imperious,  fearful  Love  !  3)5 

In  thv  deceitful  cradle  as  a  dove, 
Thro'  the  wide  universe  thy  strength  is  spread, 
And  nature  quivers  underneath  tliy  tread ! 
Whether  a  child  of  darkness  or  of  heaven, 
To  thee  strange  power  on  this  our  world  is  given.       320 
Eright  hope,  and  pure  delight,  and  fatal  bane. 
And  bliss,  and  guilt,  are  mingled  in  thy  reign. 
The  steps  are  viewless  as  the  lapse  of  time, 
By  which  thou  lead'st  from  ecstacy  to  crime. 
Thy  lip  thou  clothest  with  an  angel's  smile,  325 

Bewraying  every  chann  that  can  beguile, 
And  gently  lurest  the  wretch  thou  wilt  destroy 
With  such  sweet  rapture,  that  to  fall  is  joy. 
But,  in  thy  passion  roused,  thou  art  of  might 
To  make  man's  essence  shrink  before  thy  sight.         330 
And  the  mild  look,  which  late  serenely  shone, 
May  like  a  gorgon  turn  his  heart  to  stone. 

The  sun-beams  dawn'd  upon  their  bridal  bed ; 
There  all  her  youthful  phantasies  lay  dead; 


■ 
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For  love  is  wayward  as  the  mountain  flower,  335 

Which  blooms  spontaneous  on  its  rocky  bower, 

Sheds  dewy  odors  on  the  barren  earth, 

Where,  fann'd  by  fitful  gales,  it  had  its  birth, 

And  first,  amid  wild  glens  and  woodlands  green, 

It  blossom'd  in  its  loneliness  unseen ;  340 

But  sickening  pines  beneath  the  hand  of  care. 

And  yields  no  sweets,  but  in  its  native  air. 

Languid  her  look,  and  grief  was  at  her  heart, 

Yet  had  not  sorrow  shot  its  keenest  dart. 

A  letter  came ;  she  paused ;  her  eyes  grew  dim,        345 

The  characters  uncertain  seem'd  to  swim. 

Kodrigo's  hand,  Rodrigo's  heart  was  there  : 

Read  on,  thou  wretched  victim,  and  despair ! 

Deep  blush'd  her  cheek,  but  next  a  pallid  hue 

Death's  veriest  semblance  o'er  her  features  threw.     350 

For  her  unheard  beyond  the  Atlantic  main, 

His  feithful  wishes  had  been  breathed  in  vain  ! 

For  her,  though  hopeless,  and  to  fate  resigned, 

The  proffered  hand  of  wealth  he  had  declined. 

Now  lavish  fortune  his  firm  truth  repaid,  355 

And  a  rich  heritage  his  will  obe/d. 

Agidn  elate  he  trod  the  Spanish  shore ; 

He  came  to  sue ;  he  came  to  part  no  more  ; 

And  high  in  hope,  in  ignorance  still  blest, 

Unveil'd  the  rapturous  passion  of  his  bfeast.  360 

As  her  heart  shrunk,  she  met  Montalban's  eye ; 
The  blush  retum'd,  and  she  suppress'd  a  sigh : 
Then  shuddering  started,  and  in  haste  conceal'd 
The  dangerous  scroll,  too  dear  to  be  reveal'd. 
Tears  had  full  scope  within  her  secret  bower,  365 

And  love  resistless  re-usurp'd  its  power. 
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Life  was  her  bitterest  burthen  ;  but  she  stood 

In  her  uprightness  firm  and  unsubdued. 

>:^he  dared  not  see  Ilodrigo :  with  the  thought 

Of  what  she  was,  her  feehngs  were  distraught.  370 

Then  came  another  scroll ;   Rodrigo's  ear 
Had  learnt  her  fate,  had  nothing  left  to  fear. 
How  had  he  found  her  !  to  what  fate  consign'd  ! 
Not  in  the  grave ;  they  might  have  there  been  join'd ! 
But  spoil'd  and  fetter'd  in  a  rival's  bed,  375 

More  lost  to  love's  embraces  than  the  dead ! 
Few  words  to  her  the  ill-omen'd  scroll  address'd, 
Few,  but  with  passion's  burning  touch  impressed. 
By  every  joy  which  they  had  hoj>ed  or  known, 
She  was  adjured  to  meet  him  once  alone.  380 

From  her  she  cast  it  shrinking  and  afraid, 
Then  bending  meekly  to  her  God  she  pray'd ; 
And  sadly  strengthen'd  in  her  purpose  rose, 
Firm  in  her  dutv,  calm  amidst  her  woes. 

There  is  a  spirit  in  each  gloomiest  wild,  385 

To  love  allied,  lone  fancy's  shadowy  child ; 
And  he,  who  mourns  beneath  the  oak's  broad  amis, 
Hath  strange  society  with  nature's  channs. 
The  tangled  brake,  the  waters  still  and  clear, 
The  rock's  deep  shade,  are  to  his  humor  dear ;  390 

I' ar  from  wealth's  canopy  and  buniish'd  dome 
The  interminable  forest  seems  his  home  ; 
E'en  the  hoarse  voices  of  the  wave  and  wind 
Speak  a  known  language  to  his  troubled  mind  ; 
In  every  moss-grown  trunk  he  hails  a  friend,  395 

And  nature's  rudest  forms  some  solace  lend. 
Julia  was  flush'd  with  fever  ;  all  her  frame 
Quivering  and  parch'd  with  an  internal  flame. 
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She  loathed  her  chamber,  and,  opprest  with  heat, 

At  evening  sought  the  garden's  still  retreat.  400 

A  trelliced  bower  invited  her ;  within. 

Stood  the  loved  youth,  whom  now  to  love  was  sin. 

Seeing,  she  started ;  how  could  she  foreknow, 

Such  rash  intrusion  on  her  secret  wo  ? 

Had  Roderic  named  that  place,  she  would  have  made 

No  dangerous  visit  to  its  lonely  shade. 

She  wish'd  to  fly,  but  trembling  (as  her  feet 

Denied  their  office)  sank  upon  a  seat 

She  would  have  bade  him  leave  her,  but  each  word 

Died  on  her  lips  unfinish'd  and  unheard.  410 

She  would  have  struggled  with  the  hand  that  squeezed 

Her  hand,  which  it  bad  passionately  seized  ; 

But  powerless,  witless,  on  his  neck  she  fell 

With  such  a  burst  of  sorrow,  as  might  tell 

The  agony  which  swell'd  within  her  breast,  415 

Too  strong  to  yield,  too  big  to  be  represt 

Montalban  sought  her  at  the  fall  of  day  ; 
The  fatal  scroll  upon  her  pillow  lay. 
He  saw,  he  read.     A  sudden  film  came  o'er 
His  sight  amazed  ;  he  judged  not;  he  forbore.  420 

With  hasty  voice  he  call'd,  enquired  her  path. 
And  followed,  more  in  wonder,  than  in  wrath. 
Just  when  broke  forth  her  sorrow's  whelming  flood, 
With  startled  horror  by  the  seat  he  stood. 
There  Julia,  clasp'd  in  young  Rodrigo's  arms,  425 

Sobb'd  on  his  bosom,  heedless  of  her  charms, 
While  the  full  soul  seem'd  pouring  thro'  his  eyes. 
And  his  delighted  spirit  drank  her  sighs. 
Enough,  enough  I     O  too  much  had  he  seen  I 
0  that  impervious  gloom  had  wrapp*d  the  scene  !      430 
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Backward  few  steps  he  staggcr'd,  both  hands  clasp'd 

Upon  his  forehead,  and  for  breath  he  gasp'd. 

Him  they  observed  not,  by  one  grief  possest, 

And  in  that  throb  of  torment  almost  blest 

Ilodrigo  ask'd  but  that  one  short  farewell,  435 

That  solace  in  despair,  and  he  would  dwell, 

In  wilds  untrodden,  of  all  joy  forlorn, 

And  waste  a  life  too  blasted  to  be  borne. 

But  Julia's  heart  was  rived ;  she  could  not  speak : 

He  press'd  his  burning  face  against  her  cheek,  440 

And  from  that  trance  she  started.     One  farewell. 

One  sad  eternal  parting !  and  the  spell 

Dropped  from  her  eyes ;  stood  sinful  love  unveil'd 

In  full  deformity,  and  faith  prevailed ; 

As  homeward  like  a  panting  dove  she  flew,  445 

Scared  from  the  peril  of  that  last  adieu. 

Four  things  the  wise  man*  knew  not  to  declare. 
The  eagle's  path  athwart  the  fields  of  air ; 
The  ship's  deep  furrow  thro'  the  ocean's  spray ; 
The  serpent's  winding  on  the  rock ;  the  way  450 

Of  man  with  woman.      Into  water  clear 
The  jealous  Indian  rudely  thrust  his  spear, 
And,  quick  withdrawing,  pointed  how  the  wave 
Subsided  into  stillness.     The  dark  grave, 
Which  knows  all  secrets,  can  alone  reclaim  455 

The  fatal  doubt  once  cast  on  woman's  fame. 
Night's  shade  fell  thick  ;  the  evening  was  far  s}>ent 
Ere  proud  ^lontalban  to  her  chamber  went. 
Slowly  he  enter'd,  and  with  cautious  glance 
C  ast  his  eye  round,  before  he  did  advance ;  46<) 
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Then  placed  a  bowl  of  liquor  by  her  side, 
And  thus  severe  address'd  his  sorrowing  bride : 

'<  The  night  advances,  Julia :  hast  thou  pray'd 
^^  To  Him  whose  eye  can  pierce  the  thickest  shade. 
^^  Who,  robed  in  truth,  is  never  slow  to  mark  465 

"  The  hidden  guilty  secrets  of  the  dark  ?" 

"  Yes,  honor'd  Albert,  I  have  duly  leam'd 
'*  Ttat  prayer  is  sorrow's  balm,"  the  wife  return *d. 
**  The  voice  of  God  is  awful,  when  the  breast 
^'  Of  the  weak  sufferer  is  by  guilt  opprest ;  470 

*'  But  mercy  dawns  upon  the  patient  head, 
<<  The  peace  of  Him  who  for  our  failings  bled." 

Her  words  some  tender  sympathy  awoke, 
But  he  repressed  it,  and  thus  sternly  spoke. 
^'  If  moming^s  dawn  must  glimmer  on  our  bier,         475 
^^  Say,  canst  thou  meet  the  future  without  fear  ? 
''  Is  thy  soul  chasten'd,  and  resign'd  to  go 
'*  This  night  to  everlasting  bliss  or  wo?" 

His  accents  falter*d ;  but  unmoved  he  stood. 
And,  firm  of  heart,  his  beauteous  victim  viewed,        480 
He  wore  the  ghastly  aspect  of  the  dead. 
But  his  lip  quiver  d,  and  his  eye  was  red ; 
And  such  dark  feelings  charactered  his  gaze. 
That  Julia  shrunk  with  terror  and  amaze. 
She  paused  ;  her  eye  fell  doubtful  on  that  bowl ;       485 
O'er  all  her  frame  a  shuddering  horror  stole. 
Then  thus  with  downcast  look ;  (she  dared  not  raise 
Her  eye  to  meet  again  that  fearful  gaze :) 

"  Yes,  Albert ;  I  have  made  my  peace  with  heaven, 
^<  At  whose  pure  shrine  my  secret  thoughts  are  shriven. 
«*  Whene'er  fate  calls,  this  humble  soul  obeys;  491 

'*  The  tear  of  sorrow  asks  no  fond  delays. 
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*•  With  tremulous  hope  the  Hngering  heart  may  cling 
•■  To  life's  blest  walks,  illumed  by  pleasure's  spring. 
"  Cold  duty's  path  is  not  so  blithely  trod,  495 

"'  Which  leads  the  mournful  spirit  to  its  God." 

She  spoke,  half  timid,  and  presaging  ill 
From  his  knit  brow  and  look  severely  still. 
The  thought  of  death  came  o'er  her ;  and  the  mind 
Disown'd  her  words,  more  fearful  than  resigned.  500 

Love's  secret  influence  heaved  the  conscious  breast 
With  fluttering  pulse,  that  would  not  be  at  rest. 
Stern  Albert  mark'd  the  tremor  of  her  brow, 
And  the  cheek's  fitful  colour  come  and  go. 
His  eye  was  big  with  anguish,  as  it  stray 'd  503 

O'er  all  the  charms,  which  her  thin  robe  betray'd  ; 
The  perfect  loveliness  of  that  dear  form 
In  its  full  spring  of  beauty  ripe  and  warm  ; 
And  never  had  she  look'd  so  wonderous  fair, 
So  precious,  so  surpassing  all  compare,  510 

In  blither  hours,  when  innocent  delight 
Flush'd  her  young  cheek  and  sparkled  in  her  sight, 
As  languid,  in  that  careless  garb  array 'd, 
Half  lit  by  the  pale  lamp,  half  hid  in  shade. 
Ho  would  have  given  health,  life,  eternity,  515 

The  joys  that  fleet,  the  hopes  that  never  die, 
Once  more  in  tcnderest  rapture  to  have  press'd 
'I'hat  shape  angelic  to  his  troubled  breast ; 
But  pride  forbade,  and  from  each  living  charm 
Drew  fiercer  hate,  which  love  could  not  disarm.  5*20 

Upon  that  form  of  beauty,  now  his  bane, 
Pollution  seem'd  to  have  impressed  a  stain. 
Awhile  he  paced  the  floor  with  heavy  stride. 
Then  gazed  once  more  upon  his  sorrowing  bride; 
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And,  parting  with  his  hands  the  glossy  hair  525 

On  the  white  forehead  of  the  silent  fair, 

LookM  wistfully ;  then,  bending  sad  and  slow, 

Fix'd  one  long  kiss  upon  that  brow  of  snow. 

It  seem'd  as  if  love's  spirit  in  his  soul 

Was  battling  with  his  passion's  fierce  control.  530 

He  sat  before  her ;  on  one  hand  reclined 

His  face,  which  told  the  struggle  of  his  mind ; 

The  other  held  the  bowl :  she  raised  her  head, 

Asy  slow  his  hand  extending,  thus  he  said  : 

^  Drink,  Julia;  pledge  me  in  this  cup  of  peace ;     535 
"  Drink  deep,  and  let  thy  tears  of  sorrow  cease." 

Her  eye  was  fixt  and  motionless  ;  her  cheek 
Had  lost  its  changeful  hue ;  she  did  not  speak.     , 
Her  nerves  seem'd  numb'd,  and  icy  horror  press'd. 
Like  a  cold  weight  of  lead,  upon  her  breast.  540 

<<  Drink,  Julia ;"  spoke  again  that  dreadful  voice : 
*^  Drink,  Julia,  deep ;  for  thou  hast  now  no  choice." 

A  fatal  shiver  seem'd  to  reach  her  soul. 
And  her  hand  trembled,  as  it  touch'd  the  bowl ; 
But  duty's  call  prevail'd  o'er  shapeless  dread ;  545 

She  look'd  with  silent  terror,  and  obey'd. 
I  know  not,  whether  it  was  fancy's  power 
Which  smote  each  conscious  sense  in  that  dread  hour. 
Or  whether,  doom'd  at  mortal  guilt  to  grieve, 
Thus  his  good  angel  sadly  took  his  leave  ;  550 

But  he  half  started,  and  in  truth  believed 
That  a  deep  lengthen'd  sob  was  faintly  heaved. 
And  some  dark  shuddering  form  behind  him  pass'd, 
Wliich  o'er  her  shape  its  fearful  shadow  cast. 
Breathless  he  listen'd  by  his  thoughts  appall'd  ;  555 

(The  hour  of  mercy  could  not  be  recall'd.) 
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Then  to  his  lips  in  turn  the  draught  applied, 
Which  should  in  death  unite  him  with  his  bride. 

'Twas  done  ;  a  long,  and  solemn  pause  ensued. 
While  Albert  speechless  his  sad  victim  view'd.  560 

There  was  not  in  her  chamber  sound  or  breath, 
But  all  was  hush'd  and  ominous  of  death ; 
The  very  lustre,  which  the  dim  light  shed, 
Was  like  a  watchfire  burning  by  the  dead. 
The  darksome  tapestry  heaved  not  on  the  wall,  565 

And  like  night's  spectres  stood  its  figures  tall ; 
They  seem'd  in  shadowy  stillness  to  survey 
The  twain  illumed  by  the  lamp's  pallid  ray : 
And  Julia,  half  suspicious  of  her  fate, 
Mark'd  the  stern  aspect  of  her  ghastly  mate.  570 

At  lenf];th  with  steadv  voice  Montalban  broke 
That  awful  silence,  and  more  mildly  spoke. 

"  The  hour  of  thy  deceitfulness  is  past; 

Our  lives  are  waning,  and  the  die  is  cast. 

Let  thy  mind  turn  from  frailty,  and  the  heart         575 

Unveil  its  bitter  secret,  ere  we  part. 

But  first,  O  Julia,  once  my  hope  and  pride, 

Bv  thine  own  voice  let  Albert's  deeds  be  tried. 

Sad  memories  of  earlier  years  may  lend 

My  brow  a  gloom  which  fondness  should  unbend:  580 

Perchance  it  wants  the  soft  and  winning  grace, 

The  smiling  vermeil  of  a  younger  face  ; 

But  in  what  chaste  endearment  couldst  thou  find 

Or  love  more  warm,  or  kindness  more  refined  ? 

Have  not  my  cares,  with  anxious  pleasure  fraught,  585 

Outsped  thy  wishes  and  forerun  thy  thought  ? 

Speak  thou  my  sentence ;  this  lorn  heart  appeals 

To  thine  own  thoughts  and  what  thy  conscience  feels. 
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*'  O  in  thy  treason,  Julia,  madly  prized 

"  Above  all  joys  which  ever  love  devised,  590 

**  Even  in  thy  guilt  so  excellently  fair, 

^<  'Us  bliss  to  gaze  on  thee  in  this  despair ! 

^'  Speak,  thou  frail  angel !  be  in  death  forgiven ! 

^^  That  sinful  breast  is  Albert's  only  heaven !" 

He  stopped ;  for  passion's  overwhelming  tide  595 

Rose  like  a  deluge,  and  bore  down  his  pride ; 
Full  swell'd  the  flood  of  agonizing  grie^ 
And  in  deep  sobs  his  suffering  forced  relief. 
On  either  hand  with  strength  he  press'd  his  brow, 
Torn  by  remorse  his  lips  would  not  avow.  600 

Julia  rose  quick  and  startled ;  she  had  heard 
With  strange  amazement  each  appalling  word. 
Her  mind  misgave  her,  but  she  dared  not  think 
That  the  sad  peace  of  death  was  in  that  drink. 
How  could  she  dread  from  him  that  deed  of  hell,       605 
Who,  to  her  sorrow,  had  but  loved  too  well ! 
Yet  conscious  thoughts  awoke  some  secret  fear; 
The  deep  reproof  fell  pcunful  on  her  ear : 
For  in  her  heart,  tho'  innocent  of  sin. 
Vain  wishes  dwelt,  and  peace  was  not  within.  610 

*'  Forbear,  my  lord,"  the  trembling  mourner  cried, 
**  Forbear,  nor  deem  thus  harshly  of  thy  bride  ! 
**  Thou  wilt  not  kill  me  ?     I  have  chastely  worn 
''  The  bonds  of  duty,  and  am  not  forsworn. 
*'  O  Albert,  thou  didst  take  my  hand  alone,  615 

*  *  And  all  I  had  to  yield  thee  is  thine  own ! 
**  U,  yet  unmaster*d,  some  vain  dreams  arise, 
**  Forgive  the  tears,  that  trembling  veil  my  eyes. 
**  The  struggling  soul  shall  every  wish  subdue ; 
''  Thy  mournful  Julia  to  her  vows  is  true.  620 
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"  Poliove  mo,  Albert,  though  the  suffering  mind 
**  l^our  some  weak  sighs,  the  spirit  is  resigned. 
''  No  thou«:lit  lurks  there,  which  needs  to  be  forgiven; 
**  All  that  of  life  remains,  to  thee  is  given." 

**  Short  space,  dissembler !"  wrathful  Albert  cried ;  625 
'•  'riiink'st  thou,  that  night  thy  guilty  loves  can  hide? 
**  Kodrigo  ! — Traitress,  does  the  color  rise 
**  To  those  wliito  cheeks,  which  thy  calm  speech  belies ?** 

A  sudilcn  blush  o'erran  her  ivor^•  cheek. 
As  thus  wit]]  trembling  voice  she  strove  to  speak.       630 

**  Thou  wroiiiz'st  me  !  e'en  now,  exiled  from  his  land 
**  In  liaploss  love,  he  seeks  a  foreisru  strand.'' 

*•  'Tis  false,"  s;iid  Albert,  and  his  brow  grew  dark; 
*'   riio  moonlight  gleams  ujxm  him  cold  and  stark." 

Uprose  the  wrathful  husband:  as  he  stood,  635 

ri:o  lamp's  ray  slione  ujxmi  the  clotted  blood 
Stiuninc  his  ininnont,  and  the  baleful  jrlow 
Oi  Muh  lioiw  p;;s>ion  lichton'd  from  his  brow, 
1  i:aT  Jr.lia  >b.riok\l.  as  if  liis  vengeful  arm 
ILul  >p'i:  IvVro  \wx  oyos  the  life-blood  warm  640 

Of  \\\\\\  \\cx  Mi;!  aJ.oriHi.     A  dizzy  pain 
M»»:v  >:.arp  than  lioaih  shot  keenly  thro'  her  brain. 
Ar.vi  *'  lla>:  il.ou  kill'd  him.  AlK^rt  ?"  loud  she  scream'd, 
Cvt.  .:\:  ul.oro  on  il^.ai  blixxl  the  radiance  gleam'd. 
"  I  :i../..k  :i.v  ioa^  ;:s  race;  thn^'  all  mv  veins  645 

''  1  fvil  \\\\  fatal  vi'-.vaiih:  and  death-like  pains, 
"    I  '.o  './.>t  :V11  i:::\  of  mo  rev  to  thv  bride, 
"  1  >. >t  V  f  ti.v  IvMo.  new  victim  of  ihy  pr.de. 
-  I  vi    :    t  vv.rso  tV.v  i  hroi.sv  !  Car.s:  ;hou  bear 

»«  i^«    .'.!.-,     «...  ^•■*  •'"•>-»T». ■»'■'•»»   '*».i  i^w^>'>  i'»><'v\'r  *     6«Jv 

*•  .V.lvrt.  1  v;o  :  rt  ourse  ::.tV  tor  the  s.Ain  . 

••   I  \\v^  :.v  ;vlc>s  s;vr.:<  thvi:  :i.\s:  loc»>ed  fr»ni  pja.*" 
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She  said^  and  sunk  in  anguish  on  the  floor, 
Her  white  hands  wildly  clasp'd,  to  rise  no  more ; 
And  never  did  a  child  of  earthly  woes  655 

Such  loveliness  in  hour  of  death  disclose. 
Her  eyes  upon  the  fretted  ceiling  fix'd 
A  look  of  hope  with  such  sharp  suffering  mixt, 
That  the  pure  soul  seem'd  striving  thro*  the  sight 
To  find  its  God,  and  win  its  way  to  light.  660 

Thy  thoughts  of  joy,  Montalban,  all  are  past ; 
And  this  still  hour  of  murder  is  thy  last ! 
But  canst  thou  gaze  unmoved  upon  that  form  ? 
Those  youthful  limbs  are  beauteous  yet,  and  warm ; 
The  eyes,  which  sparkled  once  with  free  delight,        665 
Speak  yet  the  feeling  soul,  and  still  are  bright ; 
But  thy  swift  poison  spreads  thro'  every  vein, 
That  tender  shape  must  writhe  with  inward  pain ; 
Cold  and  unconscious  shall  that  blushing  face, 
Which  met  thy  love,  lie  sunk  in  death's  embrace ;      670 
The  unzoned  breast,  which  heaves  so  smooth  and  white, 
Shall  be  ere  morning  loathsome  to  the  sight. 
Gaze,  gaze,  thou  rash  despoiler,  till  thine  eyes 
Grow  dim  with  grief,  and  thine  heart  burst  with  sighs  ! 
For  thou  hast  madly  dash'd  away  in  scorn  675 

That  matchless  jewel  which  thou  might'st  have  worn ; 
Look  on  that  work  of  vengeance  with  despair, 
And  read  the  sentence  of  thy  Maker  there. 

The  mom  dawn'd  glorious  upon  vale  and  hill. 
But  Julia's  chamber  was  all  hush'd  and  still.  680 

The  noonday's  sultry  beam  gilt  spire  and  tower, 
But  no  sound  stirr'd  within  her  peaceful  bower, 
lu  casements  close  remain'd  in  quiet  gloom; 
Its  dark  alcove  was  silent  as  the  tomb. 
At  length  strange  whispers  ran,  that  voice  or  word    685 
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Was  not  retum'd  by  Julia  or  her  lord; 

That  one  who  pass'd  the  garden's  private  door 

Had  found  a  fair  youth  slain  and  stiff  in  gore : 

And  some  within  had  listen'd  with  affright 

Sounds  like  last  agonies  in  dead  of  night :  690 

ITie  bodeful  tale  grew  rife,  and  at  late  hour 

With  anxious  fear  they  burst  the  nuptial  bower. 

There,  all  untenanted  the  bridal  bed, 

Upon  the  floor  the  twain  were  stiff  and  dead. 

Loved  Julia  lay,  upon  her  graceful  arm  695 

The  cheek  reclined,  as  if  in  life  yet  warm ; 

But  cold  death's  livid  hue  upon  her  skin 

Show*d  what  a  piteous  waste  was  wrought  within. 

Her  features  seem'd,  tho'  now  in  slumber  deep, 

After  some  painful  struggle  sunk  to  sleep.  700 

The  aspect  of  her  lip  serene  and  mild, 

Perchance  death's  last  convulsion,  sadly  smiled. 

Montalban's  strength  appeared  more  lately  spent ; 

0*er  her  pale  corse  his  lifeless  form  was  bent, 

And  inward  agony  still  seem'd  to  strain  705 

His  ghastly  features,  as  if  wrung  by  pain. 

His  bloody  glove,  yet  clench'd,  appeared  to  hold 

Her  hand  still  press'd  unto  his  visage  cold, 

As  if,  deep  striving  with  his  latest  breath, 

II  is  lips  convulsed  had  clung  to  it  in  death.  710 

His  throes  were  strong  and  fierce  ;  and  he  that  slew 

That  fonn  of  loveliness,  had  most  to  rue. 

Her  soul,  to  bliss  awaken'd  from  despair, 

In  mild  forgiveness  pour'd  its  latest  prayer ; 

It  breathed  no  thought,  which  angels  would  deny;     715 

A  beam  of  glory  lit  her  dying  eye : 

The  patient  spirit  from  its  frail  abode, 

By  faith  upraised,  stole  gently  to  its  God. 
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Tau  principal  circumstances  of  this  lamentable  stor}',  the  particulars 
of  the  scenery,  climate,  and  Indian  superstitions,  are  taken  from 
Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative.    I  fear  that  the  facts  which  he  has 
recorded  cooceming  this  barbarous  transaction,  and  the  manner  in 
which  Indian  children  have  been  hunted  by  the  orders  of  some  of  the 
South  American  missionaries,  must  be  authentic ;   at  the  same  time 
we  should  remember  that  he  writes  (as  he  himself  states)  with  the 
feelings  of  a  Calvinist,  of  course  not  very  favourable  to  the  esta^ 
blishments  he  visited ;  and  as  he  tells  us  that  any  written  attestation 
in  favour  of  the  monks  which  he  might  have  left  amongst  them  would 
have  been  considered  as  extorted  from  him  under  cireumitances  that 
made  him  dependant  upon  them,  so  he  must  allow  us  to  believe  that 
his  depositions  against  them  after  his  return  may  have  been  a  little 
coloured  by  prejudice.    With  the  exception  of  the  modes  occasionally 
employed  for  obtaining  converts  or  neophytes,  I  apprehend  that  the 
government  of  the  Spanish  missions  has  been  mild  and  patriarchal, 
though  probably  indolent  and  n^lectful  of  stimulating  the  Indians 
sufficiently  to  industrious  occupations.     The  exertions  of  the  Jesuits 
were  much  more  effective,  and,  since  the  dissolution  of  that  dis- 
tinguished brotherhood,  civilization  has  undoubtedly  retrograded  in 
the  South  American  wilderness.    Although  the  partlcuUir  transaction 
here  recorded  cannot  be  read  without  indignation,  nothing  can  be 
fiarther  from  my  intention  than  to  excite  any  general  odium  against 
the  Spanish  missionaries,  whose  meritorious  and  patient  endurance  is 
not  to  be  forgotten,  while  we  lament  the  faults  of  their  education. 
Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  the  speech  of  the  Guahiba  ex« 
presses  the  sentiments  natural  to  an  Indian  under  such  circumstances, 
not  those  of  the  writer. 

O  COULD  I  lie  by  Oroonoko*s  bank. 
Where  Uniana's  solitary  peak 
Shoots  thousand  fathom  to  the  cloudless  sky, 
Dreaming  myself  in  Paradise,  embower'd 
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By  some  stupendous  tree,  whose  outstretch'd  arms  5 

Seem  in  themselves  a  world,  on  either  front 

Displaying  different  seasons,  bud  or  fruit, 

Springtime  or  summer,  and  its  glorious  trunk 

Wreathed  and  perfumed  with  odorous  parasites 

That  clothe  it  like  a  meadow  !  while  the  sound  1 0 

Of  the  far  waters  from  Atures'  fall 

Comes  on  the  breathless  moonlight,  stealing  slow 

Like  some  aerial  strain  !     O  could  I  view 

The  wonders  of  that  realm  !  deep  rayless  chasms, 

Where  fire-plumed  birds  hold  empire  unapproach'd ;    15 

Cleft  rocks,  ingulphing  the  all-powerful  flood 

In  their  fantastic  caves ;  and  numberless, 

With  arrowy  boughs  emerging  from  the  foam 

Amidst  a  cloud  of  spray,  islets  palm-crown'd. 

Seeming  to  float  in  mist !  still  herbs,  that  slope  20 

Their  glossy  leaves,  with  thousand  hving  lamps 

Resplendent,  from  whose  ray  the  light  serene 

Over  the  deafening  water-chaos  streams, 

As  from  an  angel's  smile !     There  let  me  lull 

Life's  passions  in  delight,  and  thus  reclined  '25 

Think  peace  on  earth  unbroken,  and  forget 

That  violence  and  guilt  can  scare  the  charm 

Of  such  calm  solitudes !     Does  nature  view, 

In  all  her  wide  extent  of  good  and  fair. 

Scene  liker  Eden,  than  the  flowery  site  30 

Of  some  mild  mission  in  that  stormless  clime ! 

'Hie  plain's  green  carpet,  and  the  leaf-built  huts 

Mantled  with  sweet  lianas,  in  the  shade 

Of  plantains  spreading  wide  and  graceful  palms ! 

Tlie  light  mimosa  s  air-spread  canopy,  35 

Which  seems  depictured  on  the  azure  vault 
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Glowing  behind  it !  and  beneath  the  gloom 

Of  some  majestic  Ceiba,  that  lifts 

Its  silky  cotton  into  middle  air» 

The  Christian  father,  with  his  docile  group  40 

Of  feather-cinctured  Indians,  just  reclaimed 

From  perilous  wanderings  to  the  Shepherd's  flock ! 

There,  by  vast  waters,  which  give  back  their  banks 

As  from  a  mirror,  of  their  limpid  depth 

Revealing  to  the  eye  each  secret  form,  45 

Celestial  truth  is  cherish'd,  which  imparts. 

In  that  still  wilderness,  midst  earthly  joys, 

Hope  of  a  brighter  Eden.     Wo  to  man. 

Who  mars  that  glorious  vision,  giving  scope 

To  lawless  might,  unto  his  perverse  will  50 

Likening  his  Maker's !  and,  for  gentle  lore 

Breathed  by  the  unadulterate  voice  of  truth, 

Yields  force  the  reins,  and  makes  his  zeal  the  law 

Oppressing  nature,  and  hopes  so  to  stand 

Pure  before  God !     O  for  a  Seraph's  might  55 

To  whelm  the  Mother's  rock  beneath  the  depth 

Of  Atabapo,  and  wipe  out  the  blot 

From  Christian  annals !  the  stain  stamp'd  in  gore. 

Love's  purest  drops !  or  rather  let  it  stand. 

As,  on  some  awful  heath,  the  accursed  tree  60 

Which  beacons  to  posterity  the  spot  [chiefs 

Where  guilt  once  triumph'd !     Will  the  plume-crown'd 

Bow  at  the  shrine  of  Christ,  in  whose  great  name. 

Blasphemed  by  his  disciples,  deeds  were  wrought. 

That,  whisper'd,  turn  Religion's  cherub  cheek  65 

To  deathlike  hue  ?    The  trees  are  in  their  prime 

Which  waved  their  green  arms  o'er  the  ruthless  scene. 

The  rock  of  the  Guahiba.     It  shall  stand 
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A  dark  memorial  till  the  wreck  of  worlds  ; 

The  opprobrious  name  shall  to  the  granite  cling,  70 

While  Pity  hath  a  tear  and  Mercy  shrinks 

Back  to  her  throne  in  heaven,  as  blood-stain*d  zeal 

With  murder  desecrates  the  font  of  Christ. 

O  thou  vast  continent,  where  nature  seems 
A  wondrous  giant  on  his  cradle  lull'd  75 

By  the  hoarse  lapse  of  torrents,  in  the  shade 
Of  thine  immeasurable  woodlands,  stretch'd 
To  the  utmost  Cordillera's  snowy  peaks, 
Where  noontide's  hottest  splendors  dart  in  vain 
From  the  meridian !     In  thy  loneliest  wilds  80 

How  great,  how  glorious  is  thy  majesty ! 

Girded  by  torrents,  San  Fernando  stands 
Surveying  from  her  walls  the  mingled  swell 
Of  three  huge  waters,  singly  which  outvie 
Danau  or  Nile.     There  in  fierce  eddy  blends  85 

The  turbid  Guaviare's  powerful  stream 
With  stately  Atabapo  crown'd  with  palms ; 
And  thee,  renown'd  of  rivers,  whose  clear  strength 
Comes  roaring  from  the  East^  foredoom 'd  to  give 
Thy  name,  great  Oroonoko,  to  each  flood  90 

That  rolls  its  thunder  from  the  Western  ridge, 
Lofty  Granada.     Thence  with  proud  excess 
Shall  thy  broad  deluge  rush,  wider  than  range 
Of  cannon  shot,  in  a  long  line  of  foam 
From  Parima's  dark  buttress  hurrying  down,  95 

Till,  join'd  by  Meta  and  Apure's  tide. 
It  flows,  like  one  vast  ocean,  thro*  the  plain 
Of  Barcelona  to  the  Mournful  gulf 
Right  against  Trinidad,  that  bars  its  mouth 
Four  hundred  leagues  aloof.     There  cultured  scenes  100 
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Await  thee,  regal  pomp,  and  busy  cares. 

And  the  mixt  hum  of  commerce  ever  rings 

Thro'  burnt  Cumana.     Here,  in  wilds  scarce  trod, 

An  awful  silence  thro'  thy  forest  reigns. 

Save  where  the  snowy  bird  of  loneliness,  105 

The  doleful  Campanero,  seems  to  toll 

The  dirge  of  solitude.     In  these  rude  wastes, 

Tranquillest  scenes,  where  Art  has  never  rear'd 

Her  mimic  shapes,  stands  most  reveal'd  tlie  might 

Of  One  benign,  by  whose  prolific  will  110 

The  plidn  is  like  a  cultured  garden  gemm*d 

With  shrubs  and  flowers ;  who  lifts  the  towering  tree 

Unto  the  sky  serene,  loaded  with  fruits 

By  his  spontaneous  bounty.     Savage  minds 

Know  thisy  and  own  their  God  in  loveliness.  115 

Guiana's  Indian,  underneath  the  palms. 

Which  o'er  his  thicket  wave  their  feathery  heads 

E'en  like  a  second  forest  in  mid  air, 

Sees  God  in  all  his  works,  and,  thankfiil,  bends 

To  one  great  source  of  life,  whose  genial  power         120 

For  him  bids  plantain  and  cassava  yield 

Their  sure  increase,  filling  each  swollen  brook 

With  teeming  wealth.     No  sounds,  save  sounds  of  peace. 

Break  on  his  solitude ;  the  wailing  winds 

Stir  not,  thro'  that  wide  forest^  in  their  birth  125 

Spell-bound.     The  uAseen  Genius  of  the  wild 

From  out  its  vast  interminable  depth 

Seems  to  cry  *<  Peace,  peace  I"  Peace  to  nature's  works. 

And  glory  to  their  Maker  I     Ebb  and  flow 

Of  seasons  come  not  here ;  the  fiery  sun,  130 

Once  robed  in  mist,  sleeps  in  that  quiet  shroud. 

As  if  he  waited  till  the  Archangel's  trump 
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Should  rend  heavens  curtain.     Spring,  perpetual  spring, 
Wafu  incense  ;  high  o'er  the  Guahiba's  hut 
Wave  plumy  heads  surcharged  with  fruit,  that  shame  135 
Persia  or  Babylonian  gardens.     There, 
Lord  ot*  the  waste,  he  casts  his  palm-string  net. 
Where,  far  removed  from  billowy  ocean,  sport 
Huge  dolphins,  spouting  in  their  noisy  play 
Water  and  foam,  or  lurking  by  the  shade  140 

Of  other  greens  than  wreath  old  Nereus'  hair. 
Infants  and  wife,  secure  beneath  their  hut, 
Expect  his  coming,  when  at  fall  of  day 
He  and  his  sturdy  boys  shall  bear  the  spoil 
Of  those  lone  floods.     Wo  waits  his  next  return  ;        145 
Silence  profound  and  desolation  reign 
Where  welcome  should  resound.     His  frugal  meal 
Lies  half  prepared  ;  and  gaudy  parrot-flowers 
That  sooth'd  his  fretful  child,  and  leaves,  and  plumes. 
Upon  the  sod  confused.     What  force  profane  150 

Hatli  made  the  echoes  of  the  forest  mute  ? 
Jaguar,  or  Boa,  or  the  wily  strength 
Of  scale-aiTTi'd  crocodile  hath  ne'er  approach'd 
This  tranquil  dwelling ;  but  at  one  fell  swoop 
Fanatic  hands  have  made  thee  desolate  !  155 

The  prie&t  of  San  Fernando  and  his  crew 
Of  red  barbarians,  in  the  faith  baptized 
Of  Him  who  died  to  save,  yet  left  not  here 
Peace  but  a  sword  !     So  works  the  ruthless  zeal 
Of  man  agahist  his  God,  making  that  name  160 

A  curse  amongst  the  heathens,  which  should  breathe 
Infinite  bliss,  unheard  beatitude, 
Bidding  the  wilds  rejoice,  thro'  all  their  depth 
Proclaiuiing  social  love,  benevolent  laws 
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That  bind  man  to  his  fellows.     Swiftly  glides  165 

Down  Guaviare's  flood,  freighted  by  force, 

The  holy  reayer*s  barque.     Maternal  shrieks 

Die  on  the  distance,  and  the  fruitless  wail 

Of  those  rapt  infants.     Past  the  limpid  mouth 

Of  Atabapo  mingling  its  dark  wave,  170 

They  shoot  amsun^  to  where  the  Eastern  stream 

Winds  round  Fernando,  in  its  gorgeous  strength 

Rushing  from  Cerro  Du'i'da,  whose  front 

Gleams  to  the  daybeam  with  sraaragdine  hue 

Abrupt,  and  counterfeits  the  diamond's  blaze.  175 

Lorn  mother,  gaze  on  the  unfathom*d  whirl 
Of  those  impetuous  waters,  and  the  trees 
Which  round  thee  rear  their  tall  and  barren  trunks 
Obscure  and  boundless  !     In  that  solitude 
The  flood,  the  desert,  are  thy  prison  walls,  180 

Danger  and  Famine  the  stem  sentinels ! 
Between  thee  and  thy  home  two  giant  streams, 
With  all  their  tributary  train,  deny 
Regress  or  hope.     The  Southern  Cross  scarce  gleams 
Thro*  that  unchanging  veil,  the  eternal  cloud  185 

That  wraps  the  horizon ;  from  thy  calm  abode 
Thou  art  divorced  by  more  than  human  power, 
Nature's  impediments.     Yet  hope  stiQ  lives, 
The  unconquerable  throb,  the  inborn  spring, 
That  swells  a  mother's  heart.     Dauntless  she  mark'd 
The  rite  baptismal^  to  her  tender  brood  191 

Suspected  badge  of  thraldom.     They  the  while 
Unconscious  mourn'd,  by  cruel  force  estranged 
From  their  dear  native  liberty ;  so  will'd 
The  Christian  ravisher,  misnamed  of  Him,  195 

Who,  robed  in  gentleness,  forbade  his  own 
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Outrage  or  e'en  resistance.     In  her  soul 

Determined  courage  reign'd  ;  the  firm  resolve 

To  barter  life  for  freedom,  or  reguide 

The  nestlings  to  her  hut.     Their  toil-burnt  sire,       200 

Brothers,  and  fatherland,  were  all  to  her ; 

All  else  without  them,  nought ;  or,  worse  than  nought, 

Loath'd  circumscription,  tenfold  servitude. 

Night  wrapp'd  Fernando's  fane  ;  beneath  their  cots 
Mantled  with  sweets  umbrageous,  slept  secure  205 

Christians,  and  neophytes  by  Christian  rites 
Regenerate,  but  heathen  still  in  mind. 
Not  so  the  sad  Guahiba ;  she  forlorn 
Watch'd  each  still  hour,  forecasting  from  those  bonds 
Thro'  that  untrodden  wilderness  escape  210 

To  her  heart-cherish*d  home.     Beside  her  lay 
The  unfledged  captives,  from  a  father's  love 
Sever'd  by  zealous  rapine ;  one,  just  skilVd 
To  lisp  his  name  ;  one,  conscious  of  her  fate, 
Joy  of  his  hopes.    "My  child,"  with  cautious  breath  215 
She  whisper  d,  "  night  is  mirksome,  but  these  wilds 
'*  Are  not  without  their  guide ;  well  have  I  mark'd 
"  Each  globe  of  fire  that  studs  the  firmament; 
"  And  that  huge  orb,  which  from  the  east  each  mom 
**  Rolls  its  illumined  bulk  to  those  dark  hills  220 

**  Whence  comes  the  rain.     Behold  yon  star;  it  gleams 
**  Behind  thy  father's  dwelling,  a  sure  lamp 
*'  In  trackless  deserts.     Better  to  confront, 
**  Exposed  and  lone,  that  shaggy  savage  form, 
"  Half-man,  half-brute,  wide-famed  for  cruel  rape     223 
"  In  woody  solitudes,  than  bide  the  curse 
**  Of  this  our  prison-mansion  !    Better  wade 
**  Thro'  flooded  groves  obscure,  and  stem  the  force 
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**  Of  Oiiaviar^  in  his  turbid  wrath, 

"  Tempting  the  scaly  crocodile !    Its  waves  230 

'*  Have  seen  thee,  fearless  infant,  in  thy  sport, 

*'  Their  glittering  dolphins  chase,  and  wreathe  thy  brows 

^*  With  river-lilies :  thy  life  link*d  to  mine 

'*  Together  shall  we  sink,  or  burst  our  chain 

'*  Free  as  free-bom.   Dread  nothing;  thro'  the  waste  235 

**  A  mother's  strength  shall  dd  thee,  little  charge ! 

*'  Father  and  brothers  from  thy  native  bank 

'*  Shall  cleave  the  well-known  tide,  breasting  its  foam 

**  To  rescue  us.    Myself  thro'  swampy  shades 

"  Will  bear  thy  tender  limbs,  warding  the  harm        240 

*'  Of  thom-arm'd  brake,  or  the  nut's  ponderous  fall, 

**  Serpent  or  jaguar's  fang."     Forth  stretch'd  her  arms, 

SmUing,  the  lovely  maid,  and  press'd  her  cheek 

Against  a  mother's  bosom,  hiding  there 

The  fearful  tear ;  and  low  she  murmur'd,  "  Haste,   245 

**  Ere  our  fell  guards  awake."     Behind  her  back 

The  mother  slung  love's  lesser  burthen,  hush'd 

By  kisses  into  silence  ;  that  sweet  girl, 

Strain'd  with  firm  sinew  to  her  heart,  she  bore 

Into  the  darksome  wilderness  (what  time  250 

All  nature  robed  in  awful  stillness  lay) 

Fearless  of  toil.     Rise,  floods,  and  trackless  brakes, 

And  swamps  not  trodden  by  the  step  of  man, 

Alone  she  would  o'erpass  ye !     Her  fleet  course 

Would  mock  pursuit!     But  ah!  those  in&nt  limbs    255 

Dread  the  rough  bindweed,  with  its  thorny  ropes 

Barring  their  path.     Famish'd  they  cry  for  food, 

Which,  on  the  tree's  high  spire,  eludes  the  grasp, 

Or  shrink  from  the  coil'd  snake.     Behind  them  swell 

Nearer  and  nearer  on  the  breathless  air,  260 
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The  voices  of  their  ravishers.     She  speeds 

Phrensied  with  love,  till  close  beneath  her  feet 

She  sees  majestic  Atabapo  glide, 

Pellucid,  deep,  and  strong.     Loud  and  more  loud 

The  Christians  come.     With  living  cordage,  pluck 'd  265 

From  the  green  stem,  she  lashes  to  her  flanks 

Her  timid  cherubs,  kissing  from  their  eyes 

The  starting  tear ;  then  fearlessly  she  glides 

Into  that  crystal  gulph,  her  grave,  if  not 

Her  path  to  freedom.     Gurgling  o'er  them  closed      270 

The  liquid  volume.     Soon  she  breasts  the  wave ; 

Her  sinewy  limbs  triumphantly  throw  back 

The  glassy  tide ;  amazed  the  Christians  view. 

Their  barques  are  on  the  deep,  and  oars  ply  swift 

To  intercept  her.     On  the  adverse  bank  275 

Vast  trees,  that  dip  their  interwoven  arms 

In  the  strong  flood  inhospitable,  yield 

No  refuge,  saving  to  the  wily  snake 

That  lurks  for  blood.     Vain  all  her  struggles,  vain 

Strength  desperate,  from  that  relentless  crew  280 

To  make  evasion ;  so  the  lavrock,  close 

Beside  the  umbrage  of  some  tangled  brake, 

A  tarsePs  talons  overtake  in  air 

Swift  gliding.     Captive  once  again,  and  bound, 

She  loses  all,  save  that  undying  spring  285 

That  ever  wells  within  the  guiltless  mind. 

All-radiant  hope.     Matron,  thy  foes  prevsdl. 

And  hearts  of  stone  have  sever'd  thee  from  thine, 

Their  tender  limbs  with  other  fetters  chafed. 

Than  when,  fast  lash'd  to  thy  parental  side  290 

By  [nous  love,  the  precious  freight  was  launched 

On  Atabapo's  flood.     In  vain  they  shriek 
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Tom  rudely  from  the  hand,  which  unto  them 
Was  life,  protection^  nourishment,  and  joy, 
Before  their  dawn  of  knowledge,  and  shall  be  295 

Remembered,  above  all  things,  unto  death. 
Sole  image  upon  earth  of  that  wise  care, 
Which  is,  and  ever  hath  been,  over  all. 
The  piteous  kiss  of  love,  which  takes  in  tears 
Sweet  compensation  for  all  ills  to  come,  300 

Is  not  for  her :  that  agonizing  pang 
Of  lingering  disseverment,  which  draws 
From  grief  enjoyment  keener  than  delight. 
The  cruel  have  forbidden  her.     She  sees 
Her  innocents  borne  down  the  rapid  stream,  305 

And  speaks  not ;  for  her  heart  too  well  has  learnt 
That  pity  dwells  not,  where  fanatic  zeal 
Has  dried  kind  nature's  issues.     Untaught  minds 
Lean  least  upon  the  hope  of  social  aid. 
And  crave  no  mercy  from  their  fellow  men,  310 

But  brave  the  rack,  defying  all  those  ills 
Which  must  be  borne.     But  one  bright  look  she  threw 
To  them  amid  their  widling,  which  dispensed 
Unutterable  hope,  the  flash  of  strength 
That  swells  superior  to  all  earthly  wrongs  315 

To  cheer  the  sufferer ;  and  high  she  waved 
Her  manacles  above  her  streaming  locks. 
And  pointed  to  the  wilderness  aloof. 
Her  husband's  home,  the  cradle  and  the  grave 
Of  all  her  father's  line.     The  plunderer's  boat  320 

Shoots  down  the  torrent  to  Femando's  keep. 
She  widow'd,  childless,  bound,  must  stem  the  flood 
To  lone  Javita,  where  of  her  beloved 
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Nor  sound,  nor  sight  shall  cheer  her.     Slow  and  still. 

Laboring  against  the  current's  might,  they  pass  325 

The  tiger's  rock,  the  rapid's  foaming  chain, 

The  cataract  Guarinuma.     On  her  view 

Plains  open  vast  and  drear,  part  thickly  clothed 

With  giant  grasses,  thro'  whose  bosom  wind 

Streams  tributary,  part  by  forest  hid ;  330 

And  ever  and  anon  rise  castled  rocks 

In  ruin'd  form,  pillars  and  pyramids. 

Quaint  work  of  nature,  mocking  human  art ; 

And  oft-times  on  their  summits  towering  stand 

Yucca  or  palm.     Next  where  the  crumbling  walls     335 

Of  Mendaxari,  once  the  fane  of  Christ, 

I 

Frown  o'er  the  waters,  they  suspend  the  oar, 

Hymning  a  strain  to  its  protecting  saint ;  j 

Then  striving  fast  by  Kemarumo's  crag 

See  culture  smile,  and  pause  beneath  the  boughs       340 

Of  that  far- venerated  tree,  whose  trunk 

Enormous,  born  what  time  the  deeps  were  staid, 

Oorbrows  the  Indian  gardens ;  next  descry 

The  Christian  hamlet,  deck'd  in  beauteous  guise, 

Bahha^ar,  where  the  fig  and  lemon  vie  345 

With  Americ's  treasures.     Onward  still  they  pass, 

By  toil  undaunted.     Thrice  the  sun  had  sloped 

His  rav  thro'  featherv  trees  that  frin^ije  the  bank 

Laving  their  slender  trunks  ;  aloft  the  clouds 

Floated  swift-borne;  beneath,  mute  calmness  reign'd,  350 

And  voiceless  solitude.     The  monkey's  howl 

Came  not  from  far  ;  the  screaming  vulture's  wing 

A\'as  not  upon  the  air ;  and  dark,  yet  clear, 

The  glassy  depth  reveal'd  no  living  form  ; 
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The  crocodile  had  shunn'd  it,  pleased  to  dwell  855 

In  turbid  floods.     Alone  around  the  barque, 
Cleaving  the  surface  with  resplendent  scales 
Dolphins  kept  pace,  or  bounding  by  the  prow, 
Or  in  the  silver  wake.     Her  eye  surveyed 
Far  hills  and  mountains  in  pale  distance,  oft  360 

Measuring  in  thought  the  weary  way  between 
Her  and  her  husband.     Moonlight  fell  so  soft 
On  the  transparent  volume,  its  pure  stream 
Scarce  seem*d  to  flow  :  and  those,  who  labouring  pull'd 
The  frequent  oar,  to  the  blest  Virgin  raised  365 

Their  hallow'd  chorus ;  the  soul-melting  notes 
Seem'd  to  ascend  unto  the  cope  of  heaven 
By  tranquil  airs  upborne.     The  slackened  bonds 
Dropp'd  unperceived  from  the  sad  mother's  limbs  ; 
Hope  fired  her  thoughts,  as,  gliding  by,  she  mark'd    370 
A  stony  buttress  thro'  the  swampy  fringe 
Shelve  down  into  the  torrent.     Heedless  pass 
That  rock  the  Christians,  which  man  never  more 
Shall  pass  unheeded.     With  impetuous  plunge 
Down  the  deep  gulph  she  goes.     They  see  her  dive  375 
Five  fathom  deep ;  and,  near,  the  water- snake 
Writhes  his  stupendous  folds,  fierce,  yet  amazed 
To  see  his  haunts  invaded :  but  secure 
She  rises,  floating  down  the  rapid  stream, 
Till,  whirl'd  in  the  swift  eddy,  lost  in  foam,  380 

She  grasps  the  dangerous  ledge  ;  with  wounded  limbs 
Then  labours  to  its  summit,  and  achieves 
The  river's  lofty  bank.     Rabid  pursuit 
Rings  on  her  steps.     To  holy  strains  succeed 
The  unhallow'd  war-cry  and  the  hunter's  shout,  385 

Fierce  and  discordant.     Morning  sweetly  dawn'd, 
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Lighting  the  lonely  plain.     They  found  her,  spent 
By  toil  and  bleeding  wounds,  bay'd  by  their  dog 
Beneath  the  thickest  jungle  ;  the  loud  voice 
Of  triumph  echoed  thro*  that  silent  waste,  390 

The  death-whoop  o'er  their  quarry.     Her  they  led 
Faint,  hopeless,  unresisting,  to  the  rock  ; 
That  rock  !  late  witness  of  her  faith,  and  more 
Than  Roman  valour !     Everv  leaf  was  still 
In  the  mute  forest ;  on  the  umbrageous  bank  395 

There  was  no  sound,  save  of  the  ceaseless  flood 
That  foam'd  against  the  granite,  where  her  foot 
First  trod  the  stone ;    upon  that  rock  they  scourged 
The  wife,  the  mother,  while  her  innocent  blood 
Fell  drop  by  drop,  reeking  to  Heaven,  which  saw      400 
And  vet  withheld  its  thunder.     Merciful  God  ! 
Those  were  eVn  Christians  !    Those  had  press'd  the  cup 
Of  thy  salvation  !  with  their  bloody  rites 
Mingling  thy  praise,  and  casting  on  thy  name 
Tlie  curse  of  their  own  hellish  outrage  !  This,  405 

(Weak,  uiiinstructed,  helpless  !)  had  no  guide 
But  thy  wide  book  of  nature,  from  each  page 
Breathing  the  voice  of  love ;  and  yet  she  trod 
The  steps  of  our  great  Saviour,  like  a  lamb 
Led  to  the  sacrifice,  thro'  pious  love  410 

For  those  her  little  ones.     Will  not  her  blood, 
S[)ilt  by  thy  hoary  priests,  rise  against  Spain 
Een  to  thy  thunderous  threshold ?  and  the  stain, 
Fixt  on  that  granite,  like  a  furnace  glow 
LTnexpiated  in  the  day  of  wrath  !  415 

Once  more  chain'd  down  and  bleeding,  in  that  barque 
She  sees  her  hard  oppressors  plough  their  way. 
Thro'  Tcmi's  winding  and  the  auxiliar  course 
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Of  Tuamini,  to  the  Lusian  bounds 

Where  stands  remote  Javita.     There  forlorn  420 

She  chews  the  bread  of  grief;  but  high  resolve 

Still  nerves  her  heart  with  unextinguished  hope. 

O  fell  tormentors,  think  ye  to  have  quell'd 
That  spring  unquenchable  of  holy  love 
Which  fires  the  mother,  while  her  infant  brood  425 

Pines  in  captivity !  Floods,  torrents,  wastes, 
And  fearfullest  vicissitudes  of  clime. 
Unheeded  vanish  from  the  thought  of  her, 
Who  seeks  home,  husband,  children.     Long  she  watch'd 
Occasion  meet  for  flight,  thro'  pathless  tracts  430 

Deem'd  unimagineable.     Foot  of  man 
Girded  in  fittest  season  for  such  toil 
Had  ne'er  traversed  them.     Weak,  alone,  uncheer*d, 
She,  while  rains  pourd  their  deluge,  and  the  brakes 
Yielded  no  fruit,  committed  her  frail  strength  435 

To  God  and  to  the  desert.     Night  and  day 
Wading  or  swimming,  torn  by  bristled  cords 
Which  serpent-like  around  her  wound  their  folds. 
Defying  toil  and  famine,  still  she  pressed 
To  one  dear  gaol,  her  children's  prison  ;  fed  440 

With  loathsome  insects,  gathered  from  the  stem 
Of  barren  trees,  that  knit  their  cumbrous  arms. 
Nor  ceased  the  while  that  lesser  plague,  blood-fed 
Zancudoes,  and  the  countless  winged  tribes. 
Morning  and  eve  and  in  noon's  sultry  hour  445 

Successive,  trumpeting  their  endless  war : 
And  oft,  when  twilight's  shadows  were  abroad. 
High  on  some  tortuous  bough,  with  grin  obscene, 
She  saw  (or  dream'd  she  saw)  the  man  like  form 
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Of  hairy  savage,  the  wild's  dreaded  fiend,  450 

lu  whose  rude  haunts,  tho'  scaped  from  human  wrong, 
Worse  rape  might  seize  her,  brutish  violence. 
Before,  around,  unbounded  forests  rose, 
AVaters  and  woods  inimitably  stretch'd ; 
But  Nature's  might  was  stronger  in  the  breast  455 

Of  one  lone  woman,  than  in  all  her  works 
Gloriously  array'd  in  that  wide  solitude. 

She  reached  Fernando*s  threshold  ;  and,  at  first 
A  vengeful  spectre  deem'd,  found  way  unblench'd 
To  her  own  innocents.     Both  anns  outspread  460 

To  clasp  those  forms,  so  loved,  she  sank  foredone 
In  that  last,  fondest,  cherishment.     VVith  speed 
They  tore  her  from  her  children,  unappeased, 
And  steel'd  bv  bi^rot  zeal.     From  the  sweet  trance 
Aroused  to  chains,  serene  her  holy  judge  465 

She  fronts,  and  thus  with  fearless  majesty : 

"  I  stand  not  here  in  judgment,  haughty  priest; 
"  Nature  forbids.     Against  a  mother's  love, 
"  Against  a  wife's  firm  faith,  there  is  no  law, 
"  Not  e'en  to  fellest  nations  gorged  with  flesh  470 

*'  Of  mangled  captives.     Whence  should  we  adore 
"  Thy  Deity,  who  mew'd  like  one  infirm, 
"  In  that  low  fane,  sends  forth  his  ministers 
"  To  deeds  of  pitiless  rape  ?  Our  God  bestows 
"  Harvest  and  summer  fruits,  chaining  the  winds      475 
"  Which  never  lash  our  groves.     Ye  bend  the  knee 
'^  To  the  carved  crucifix  in  temples  wrought 
**  By  human  hands ;  ye  lift  the  hymn  of  praise 
•'  By  torches'  glare  at  noon  day :  but  the  God 
"  We  serve,  host  honour'd  by  the  glorious  ray  480 
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"  Of  his  great  luminary,  dwells  not  here 

*^  Prison  *d  midst  walls,  frail  work  of  mortal  skill. 

"  We  worship  him  abroad,  under  the  vault 

^'  Of  his  own  heaven;  yon  star-paved  firmament, 

"  The  wilderness,  the  flood,  the  wreathed  clouds        485 

"  That  float  from  those  far  mountains  robed  in  mist, 

'^  The  summits  unapproach*d,  untouch'd  by  time, 

'*  Snow  clad,  are  his ;  too  vast  to  be  confined 

*'  He  fills  his  works.     Bow  ye  the  trembling  knee 

*'  To  your  own  idols  and  that  murderous  law  490 

"  Which  bids  you  seize  a  mother's  callow  brood 

*'  In  hour  of  peace  I     The  Carib  doth  not  this, 

"  The  man-devouring  Cabre !    Are  ye  slaves 

"  Unto  the  spirit  of  ill  who  wars  with  God, 

*'  lolokiamo,  the  worst  foe  to  man  ?  495 

•*  That,  riving  thus  the  hallow 'd  ties  of  life, 

**  Ye  work  his  evil  will,  and  mar  the  scheme 

'*  Of  Him  beneficent,  whose  fostering  care 

*'  Amid  these  wilds  is  over  all  his  works. 

"  If  there  be  one  great  Being,  who  hears  our  prayer, 

'*  When  that  sonorous  trump  (which  but  to  view        501 

"  Were  death  to  woman)  thro'  each  leafy  glade 

**  Ten  leagues  aloof  sends  forth  the  voice  of  praise, 

'*  O  tremble  at  his  wrath !     My  little  ones, 

"  If  e'er,  restored,  ye  reach  your  father's  hut,  505 

**  Tell  him  I  live  but  while  the  fervent  hope 

"  Of  freedom  and  reunion  with  my  own 

"  Leaves  life  its  worth.     That  lost,  I  welcome  death." 

She  ceased ;  and  they  the  while  wept  infant  tears. 
That  might  have  sway'd  the  sternest ;   arms  outstretch'd 
Pleaded  for  mercy  to  the  throne  of  power,  511 

And  little  hands,  that  struggled  as  if  life 
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Were  nothing  worth  without  a  mother's  love, 
Reluctant  strove  for  freedom.     Had  the  heart 
Of  hhn,  who  in  that  priestly  conclave  ruled,  515 

Boat  worthy  of  its  Saviour,  not  in  vain 
Had  been  her  proud  appeal ;  but  ruthless  chains 
Are  thrown  on  her  worn  limbs.     Again  they  waft 
Her  bound,  up  cea>eless  waters,  far  away 
To  Esmeralda^  by  the  sparkling  foot  520 

Of  Cerro  DuVda's  huge  precipice. 
Hotrain'd  with  iron  there,  in  guarded  cell 
Confined,  her  eye  dwells  fixt  upon  the  flood 
Of  Oroonoko  hurrvinii  to  the  walls 
Whore  ro>t  immured  her  children.     Scorn 'd,  the  food 
Lies  at  her  foot.     She  speaks  not,  sad  and  stem.        526 
.*>ho  had  braved  famine  in  the  desert,  now 
^ho  woos  it.     Death  in  most  abhorred  guise, 
h\  friizhtful  inanition,  with  its  train 

Of  1  )atli>ome  and  disgusting  sympathies,  530 

STnilo>  to  her  fancv ;  Death,  her  comforter. 
She  view-  the  stream,  as  who,  in  burning  climes 
^^  lioro  roii:n>  the  calenture,  misled  by  love 
Of  his  dear  native  meadows  and  the  green 
Dolioious  landscape,  dreams  of  leafy  glades  535 

Umhraiioous,  sinirkling  with  fresh  morning  dew, 
Mid-t  th  '  calm  (^cean  fever-struck,  and  dies 
In  that  s\\oot  error,  sinking  in  the  wave 
As  on  a  couch  of  herbage.     She,  deceived, 
Socs  in  that  Hood,  as  fancy  fires  her  brain,  540 

Her  hut.  her  husband,  her  blithe  bovs,  and  those 
Two  ravMi'd  innocents  from  prison  freed 
To  >liare  that  la^t  delight.     Her  hollow  cheek, 
rnro-linwinrr  death'*  aj^proach,  wears  yet  a  mien 
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Of  such  ecstatic  rapture,  that  her  eye  645 

Seems  lit  by  saintlike  bliss.     Silent  and  still. 
As  life  beat  slow  and  faint,  she  look'd  away 
Her  soul  upon  the  waters,  and  it  pass*d 
In  that  illusive  dream  without  a  sigh. 

Peace  rest  upon  her  ashes  !     May  the  God,  550 

Who  sent  His  Own  to  gather  his  strayed  flock 
And  light  the  path  to  heaven,  forgive  her  what 
She  knew  not !  and,  by  his  all-saving  power, 
Guide  her  to  living  streams,  there  to  abide 
With  her  beloved  by  mercy's  hand  upraised,  555 

Where  want,  and  sorrow,  and  force  shall  never  come. 
Nor  voice  of  her  oppressors  !     May  the  wilds 
Where  those  foul  deeds  were  wrought,  erewhile  resound 
To  purer  hymns  of  praise,  and  social  love 
In  that  huge  continent  exalt  to  heaven  560 

Christ's  worthiest  temple,  deck*d  with  freedom's  crown  ! 


NOTES. 

V.  S.  Vniana.  '*  The  left  bank  of  the  river  (Oroonoko)  it  genenllj 
lower,  bat  makes  part  of  a  plane  which  riiet  again  west  of  Atures  to- 
ward the  Peak  of  Uniana,  a  pyramid  nearly  three  thousand  feet  high, 
and  placed  on  a  wall  of  rock  with  steep  slopes." — HumboUU's  Penonal 
Narraiwe,  vol.  t.  p.  43. 

y.  6.  On  either  front,  kc.  "  Near  Atures  the  old  trees  were  deco- 
rated with  beautiful  orchideas,  yellow  bannisterias,  blue-flowered  big- 
nonlas,  peperomias,  arums  and  pothoses.  A  single  trunk  displays  a 
greater  rariety  of  vegetable  forms,  than  an  extensive  space  of  gpronnd 
contains  in  our  countries." — Humb.  P.  N.  vol.  v.  p.  49.  "  On  quit- 
ting the  village  of  Turmero  (near  Caraccas)  we  discover  a  single 
tree,  the  (amoua  zamang  del  Ouayre,  known  throughout  the  pro- 
vince for  the  enormous  extent  of  its  branches,  which  form  a  hemis- 
pherie  head  five  hundred  and  stventy-six  feet  in  circumference.    One 
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tide  of  the  tree  was  entirely  itripped  of  its  foliage,  owing  to  the 
drought  J  and  on  the  other  side  there  remained  at  once  leaves  and 
flowers.  Tillandsias,  loranthese,  cactus,  pitahayas,  and  other  paraaite 
plants,  cover  its  branches  and  crack  the  bark.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
Tillages,  but  particularly  the  Indians,  hold  in  veneration  the  zamang 
del  Guayre,  which  the  first  conquerors  found  almost  in  the  same  state 
in  which  it  now  remains." — Humh.  P.  N.  vol  iv.  p.  116. 

V.  11.  Aturcs'  full,  "The  rapids  of  Atures  are  found  in  the  part 
of  the  valley  where  the  bed  of  the  river,  deeply  ingulfed,  has  almost  in- 
accessible banks.  The  river  is  every  where  ingulfed  in  caverns,  and  in 
one  of  those  caverns  we  heard  the  water  roll  at  once  over  our  heads  and 
beneath  our  feet." — Humh.  P.  N.  vol.  v.  p.  53—55.  "  The  cataracts 
of  Atures  and  Maypures  are  the  only  cataracts  which,  situate  in  the 
equinoctial  region  of  the  New  World,  are  decorated  with  tlie  noble 
growth  of  palm  trees.  At  all  seasons  they  exhibit  the  aspect  of  real 
cascades." — lb,  vol.  v.  p.  58.  "  Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  rock, 
the  eye  suddenly  takes  in  a  sheet  of  foam,  extending  a  whole  mile. 
Enormous  masses  of  stone,  black  as  iron,  issue  from  its  bosom.  Some 
are  pups  grouped  in  pairs,  like  basaltic  hills ;  others  resemble  towers, 
strong  castles,  and  ruined  buildings."  "  Every  rock,  every  islet  is  covered 
with  vigorous  trees,  collected  in  clusters." — lb.  vol  v.  p.  130. 

V^",  15.  Fire-plumed  birds.  The  cock  of  the  rock,  or  rock  manakin, 
with  splendid  orange-coloured  plumage.  "  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  Oroonoko  was  dry,  because  the  river  had  found  an  issue  by  sub- 
terraneous caverns.  In  these  solitary  haunts  the  rock  manakin,  with 
gilded  plumage,  (pipra  rupicola,)  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds  of  the 
tropics,  builds  its  nest.  The  Raudalito  of  Carucari  is  caused  by  an 
accumulation  of  enormous  blocks  of  granite.  These  blocks  are  piled 
together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  spacious  caverns." — Humh,  P.  N. 
vol.  5.  p.  0.'30. 

V.  il.  Living  lamps.  "An  innumerable  multitude  of  insects  spread 
a  reddish  light  on  the  ground." — Humb,  P.  iV.  vol.  v.  p.  623. 

V.  33.  Lianas.  Liana,  liane  in  French,  is  the  general  name  for  twin- 
ing or  trailing  plants  which  require  support.  The  same  extensive 
signification  ai)pears  to  be  given  by  our  colonists  to  the  word  vine,  bind- 
weed having  a  more  confined  application  ;  a  word  exactly  analogous  to 
liana  is  wanting  in  our  language. 

V.  38.  Cciba.  Borabax  ceiba.  Silk  cotton  tree.  A  tree  of  the  first 
magnitude,  with  five-fingered  leaves,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
horse-chesnut,  and  very  large  solitary  white  flowers. 
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y.  66.  7^  Moiher*$  rock.  Before  we  reach  the  confluence  of  the 
riTCT  Temi,  a  granitic  hammock  that  rifles  on  the  western  benic 
[uf  the  Atabapo]  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guasacavi  fixed  our  attention ; 
it  is  called  the  rock  of  the  Quahiba  woman,  or  the  Rock  of  the  Mother, 
Piedra  della  Madre.  If  in  these  solitary  scenes  man  scarcely  leayes 
behind  him  any  trace  of  his  eiistence,  it  is  doubly  humiliating  for  a 
European  to  see  perpetuated  by  the  name  of  a  rock,  by  one  of  those 
imperishable  monuments  of  nature,  the  remembrance  of  the  moral  de- 
gradation of  our  species,  the  contrast  between  the  virtue  of  a  savage  and 
the  barbarism  of  civilized  man.  In  1707,  the  missionary  of  San  Fer- 
nando had  led  his  Indians  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Guaviare,  on  one 
of  those  hostile  excursions,  which  are  alike  prohibited  by  religion  and 
the  Spanish  laws.  They  found  in  an  Indian  hut,  a  Guahiba  mother 
with  three  children,  one  or  two  of  whom  were  still  infants.  They  were 
occupied  in  preparing  the  flour  of  cassava.  Resistance  was  impossible ; 
the  father  was  gone  to  flsh  and  the  mother  tried  in  vain  to  flee  with 
her  children.  Scarcely  had  she  reached  the  savannah,  when  she  was 
seized  by  the  Indians  of  the  mission,  who  go  to  hunt  men,  like  the 
Whites  and  the  Negroes  in  Africa.  The  mother  and  the  children  were 
bound,  and  dragged  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  monk,  seated  in  his 
boat,  waited  the  issue  of  an  expedition,  of  which  he  partook  not  the 
danger.  Had  the  mother  made  too  violent  a  resistance,  the  Indians 
would  have  killed  her,  for  every  thing  is  permitted  when  they  go  to 
the  conquest  of  souls  Cd  la  conquuta  espiritual),  and  it  is  children  in 
particular  they  seek  to  capture,  in  order  to  treat  them  in  the  mission  at 
poUo$,  or  slaves  of  the  Christians.  The  prisoners  were  carried  to  Fer- 
nando, in  the  hope  that  the  mother  would  be  unable  to  find  her  way 
hack  by  land.  Far  from  those  children  who  had  accompanied  their 
lather  on  the  day  in  which  she  had  been  carried  off,  this  unhappy 
woman  showed  signs  of  the  deepest  despair.  She  attempted  to  take 
back  to  her  family  the  children  who  had  been  snatched  away  by  the 
missionary ;  and  fled  with  them  repeatedly  from  the  village  of  San 
Fernando,  but  the  Indians  never  failed  to  seize  her  anew;  and  the 
missionary,  after  having  caused  her  to  be  mercilessly  beaten,  took  the 
cruel  resolution  of  separating  the  mother  from  the  two  children  who 
had  been  carried  off  with  her.  She  was  conveyed  alone  towards  the 
missions  of  the  Rio  Negro,  going  up  the  Atabapo.  Slightly  bound,  she 
was  seated  at  the  bow  of  the  boat,  ignorant  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
her ;  but  she  judged  by  the  direction  of  the  sun,  that  she  was  removing 
farther  and  farther  from  her  hut  and  native  country.     She  succeeded 
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in  breaking  l.t:r  bo  .ds,  thre^*^  bers^I:*  into  the  water,  and  twam  to  tb« 
'.eft  bark  of  tLe  Atabap-^.  The  carrent  carried  her  to  a  shelf  of  rock 
wh::h  b-  art  her  name  to  this  dav.  She  landed  and  took  shelter  Id  the 
wochIt,  Hut  f^e  Pre*:d^nt  of  the  M  **ions  ordered  the  Indians  to  row 
to  the  shore,  ar.d  fuIlDw  the  traces  of  the  Guahiba.  In  the  eTening: 
she  was  brought  back.  Stretched  upon  the  rock  fla  piedra  de  la  MadreJ 
a  cruel  punishment  vra?  inflicted  on  her  with  those  straps  of  manatee 
leather,  wh^h  serve  for  whips  in  that  country,  and  with  which  the 
Ai  ad e?  are  always  f>imi*hed.  This  unhappy  woman,  her  hands  tied 
behin  1  her  back  «*ith  strong  stalk*  of  Mavacure,  was  then  dragged  to 
the  mission  of  Javita.  She  was  then  thrown  into  one  of  the  cararan- 
ieras  that  are  called  Oua  del  R^'y.  It  was  the  rainy  season*  and  the 
nijht  was  profoundly  dark.  Forests  till  then  believed  to  he  impenetrable 
separated  the  mission  of  Javita  from  that  of  San  Fernando,  which  was 
twenty-five  lea^rues  distant  in  a  straight  line.  No  other  path  is  known 
but  that  of  the  rivers  ;  no  man  ever  attempted  to  go  by  land  from  one 
village  to  another,  were  they  only  a  few  leagues  apart.  But  such  diffi- 
culties do  not  ^top  a  mother  who  is  separated  from  her  children.  Her 
cliildrcn  are  at  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo  ;  she  must  find  them  agaiu, 
she  must  exe-^ute  the  project  of  deliveriug  thera  from  the  hands  of  the 
Chri.-'tians,  of  bringing  them  back  to  their  father  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guaviare.  The  Guahiba  was  carelessly  guarded  in  the  Caravansera. 
Her  arms  being  wounded,  the  Indians  of  Javita  had  loosened  her 
bonds,  unknown  to  the  Missionary  and  the  Aloades.  She  succeeded  by 
the  help  of  her  teeth  in  breaking  them  entirely ;  disappeared  daring  the 
ni^^ht ;  and  at  the  fourth  rising  sun  was  seen  at  the  mission  of  Saa 
Ft.i'nando,  hovering  around  the  hut  where  her  children  were  confined. 
''  What  that  woman  performed,"  added  the  missionary  who  gave  ua 
this  sad  narrative,  "  the  most  robust  Indian  would  not  have  ventured 
ti»  undertake."  She  traversed  the  woods  at  a  season  when  the  sky  is 
constantly  covered  with  clouds  and  the  sun  during  the  whole  day 
appears  hut  for  a  few  minutes.  Did  the  course  of  the  waters  direct  her 
way  .'  The  inundations  of  the  rivers  forced  her  to  go  far  away  from 
the  main  stream,  tlirough  the  midst  of  woods  where  the  movement 
of  the  waters  was  almost  imperceptible.  How  often  must  she  have 
been  stopped  by  the  thorny  lianas,  that  form  a  net- work  around  the 
trunks  they  entwine  !  How  often  must  she  have  swam  across  the 
rivulets  that  run  into  the  Atabapo  !  This  unfortunate  woman  was  asked 
linw  she  had  sustained  herself  during  four  days.  She  said,  that,  ei- 
hausted  with  fatigur,  she  could  find  no  other  nourishment  than  those 
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great  black  auU  called  vachatoi,  which  climb  the  trees  in  long  bands,  to 
suspend  on  them  their  resinous  nests.  We  pressed  the  missionary  to 
tell  us,  whether  the  Goahiba  had  peacefully  enjoyed  the  happiness  of 
remaining  with  her  children  -,  and  if  any  repentance  had  followed  this 
excess  of  cruelty.  He  would  not  satisfy  our  curiosity,  but  at  our  return 
from  the  Rio  Negro  we  learnt  that  the  Indian  mother  was  not  allowed 
time  to  cure  her  wounds,  but  was  ag^n  separated  from  her  children 
and  sent  to  one  of  the  missions  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko.  Here  she 
died,  refusing  all  kind  of  nourishment,  as  the  savages  do  in  g^reat  cala- 
mities. Such  Is  the  remembrance  annexed  to  this  ftttal  rock,  to  the 
Pledrm  de  la  Madre."— ifum^.  P.  N,  vol.  v.  p.  933. 

v.  82.  8(m  Fernando.  "  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo  is  placed  near 
the  confluence  of  three  great  rivers,  the  Guaviare,  the  Atabapo,  and  the 
Oroonoko."— i7«fn6.  P.  N,  vol.  v.  p.  200.  *'  The  missionary  of  San  Fer- 
nando has  the  title  of  President  of  the  Missions  of  the  Oroonoko." — lb* 
vol.  V.  p.  200.  ''  Tl>e  President  of  the  Mission  gave  us  an  animated  ac- 
eount  of  his  incursions  on  the  river  Guaviare.  He  related  to  us  how 
much  these  journeys,  undertaken  '  for  the  conquest  of  souls,'  are  desired 
by  the  Indians  of  the  mission.  All,  even  women  and  old  men,  take  part 
in  them.  On  the  vain  pretext  of  recovering  neophytes  who  have  deserted 
the  village,  children  abo?e  eight  and  ten  years  of  age  are  carried  off 
and  distributed  amongst  the  Indians  as  serfs." — lb.  vol.  v.  p.  215. 

V.  86.  Turbid  Ouainare,  ^e,  "  The  Rio  Paragua  [or  Upper  Oroo- 
noko], that  part  of  the  Oroonoko  which  you  go  up  to  the  east  of  the 
month  of  the  Guaviare,  has  clearer,  more  transparent,  and  purer  water 
than  the  part  of  the  Oroonoko  below  San  Fernando.  The  waters  of 
the  Guaviare,  on  the  contrary,  are  white  and  turbid." — Humb.  P.  N. 
vol.  V.  p.  221. 

y.  05.  Parinta.  "  After  a  tranquil  course  of  more  than  100  leagues 
from  the  little  Raudal  of  Guaharibos,  east  of  Esmeralda,  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  Sipapo,  the  river,  augmented  by  the  waters  of  the  Jao,  the 
Ventuari,  the  Atabapo,  and  the  Guaviare,  suddenly  change  its  primi- 
tive direction  from  east  to  west,  and  runs  from  south  to  north ;  and 
In  crossing  the  land-strait  (formed  by  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  of 
New  Grenada  and  the  Cordillera  of  Parima),  in  the  plains  of  Meta, 
meets  the  advanced  buttresses  of  the  Cordillera  of  Parima.  This 
obstacle  is  the  cause  of  cataracts,  &c." — Humb.  P.  N.  vol.  v.  p.  48. 
v.  99.  Mourjrfvl  guiph.—Qolfo  Triste. 

V.  105.  Snowy  JBir<L    The  carunculated  chatterer. — Latham'i  5y- 
noptis,  vol.  iL  p.  08.  plate  40.    Cotinga  blanc. — Briston  and  Bvffom. 
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"  These  binld  inhabit  Cayenne  and  Brazil,  and  are  said  to  have  a  rery 
loud  voice,  to  be  heard  half-a-loague  off,  which  is  composed  of  two 
jiyllables,  in,  an,  utlere<i  with  a  drawling  kind  of  tone,though  some  have 
compared  it  to  the  sound  of  a  bell.  The  Bruxilian  name  is  Guira- 
panija." — Latham.  It  is  called  Campanero,  or  bell-roan,  and  delighta 
in  lonely  parts  of  the  ftirests. 

V.  118.  i>t'('o)ui  forest  in  viid-air.  "Clusters  of  palm-tree«  [of  the 
spt-cics  called  tl  Cururito]^  the  lenves  of  i\hich,  curled  like  feathers, 
n<e  majestically  at  an  anule  cf  seventy  degrees,  are  dispersed  amidst 
trees  wiih  horizontal  branches,  and  their  bare  trunks,  like  columns  of 
100  or  120  fit t  hiiih. -^iHK't  up  into  the  air,  and  appearing  distinctly 
aiain*t  the  tky,  ri*.cniblea  forest  planted  upon  another  forest.** — Humb, 
P.  y.  vol.  V.  p    4(». 

V.  \'2A,  The  nuni'niy  tcindx,  ir.  *'  When  you  have  passed  the 
latitiKio  of  throe  <Kgi»es  north  and  approach  the  equator,  you  seldom 
ha\e  an  opportuiiitN  of  ob?cr\ing  the  sun  and  stars.  It  rains  almost 
the  whole  vtar.  and  the  skv  Ts  c(»nstantlv  cloudv.  As  the  breeze  is  not 
felt  in  ihiri  iinmt  nfc  forest  of  Guyana,  and  the  refluent  polar-currents 
do  not  nacli  it,  the  rolunin  cf  air  that  reposes  in  this  wooden  zone  it 
not  remwfd  by  (lri»r  ".trata." — llumb.  P.  X.  vol.  v.  p.  246. 

V.  loo.  Surcha'ujrd  trit?i  frtdit,  Ar.  The  fine  pirijao  palm  bean  fruit 
like  ptaclies  iii  fla\onr. — Iluinh.  P.  A',  vol.  v.  p.  230. 

V.  137.  Piil/ih.ytriinj  7icts.  The  nets  of  the  Indians  are  made  of  the 
petiole-  of  palm-h  .we*. —  Iluinh. 

V.  IMO.  Hnj;(  (loiidilns.  "On  beating  the  bushes  a  shoal  of  fresh 
uattT  (h'lpliins  f.  ur  fctt  long  surrounded  our  boat.  These  animals  had 
co'.Ktal'd  tl.fmv(l\is  beneath  the  branches  of  a  fromager  or  bombajc 
ceiha.  Tiny  flt«l  acro-s  the  inundattd  forest,  throwing  out  those  8iK)uta 
of  ccn. pro-Pcii  air  .ind  watir  ^^hich  have  gi^en  them  in  every  language 
the  Jianu"'  (>f  hl"inr>." — Iluuih.  vol.  v.  p.  t?40. 

V.  14*.  Parn^t-J^oirtrf.  Heliconia  Psittacorum,  which  bears  scarlet 
and  Mark  fl^^wr rs.  The  lt'a\e«  of  some  species  of  Heliconia  and  other 
.*^oitain:i.f <ni<  plants  fiir:.j-h  coxering  for  the  Indian  huts. 

\ .  l,"i*2.  Jii'juar.  The  ^"Hjtli  .American  Tijiers.  "  The  jacruars,  or 
firtr*.  cv\\\c  i'lto  the  \ir.ui:e  of  Atures  and  devour  the  pijjs  of  the  poor 
Inillan>." — JJyonh.  >«>1.  \.  p.  70.  The  name  of  Boa  for  the  largest  snake* 
is  iini\ei>ally  k'io\An. 

V,  170.  Its  fhr/k  iray-r.  ''  The  waters  of  the  Oroonoko  arc  turbid  and 
lo.i(li<i  with  earthy  matter  ;  those  of  the  Atabapo  are  pure,  agreeable 
to  the   taste,  without   an}  trace  of  bHidl,  brtwnif-h  by  reflected,  and  of 
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a  iMle  yellow  by  traDtmitted  Iight.'*'-i7t<iii6.  fol.  v.  p.  987.  '<  What 
proves  the  extreme  purity  of  the  black  waters  is  their  limpidity  ;  their 
transparency,  and  the  clearness  with  which  they  reflect  the  images  and 
colors  of  sorronndlng  objects.  The  smallest  fish  are  visible  in  them  at 
the  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet."  **  Nothing  can  be  compared  with 
the  beaaty  of  the  banks  of  the  Atabapo.'*— /6.  vol.  v.  p.  218. 

V.  173.  Cerro  Duida.  "  Opposite  the  point  [of  the  Upper  Oroonoko] 
where  the  bifurcation  takes  place,  the  granitic  group  of  Duida  rises  in 
an  amphitheatre  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  This  mountain,  which 
the  missionaries  call  a  volcano,  is  nearly  8000  feet  high.  Perpendicular 
on  the  South  and  West,  it  has  an  aspect  of  solemn  greatness  :  its  sum- 
mit Is  bare  and  stony  ;  but  wherever  its  less  steep  acclivities  are  covered 
with  mould,  vast  forests  appear  suspended  on  its  flanks.  At  the  foot 
of  Duida  is  placed  the  mission  of  Esmeralda,  a  little  hamlet  with 
eighty  inhabitants ;  surrounded  by  a  lovely  plain,  bathed  by  rills  of 
black  but  limpid  water." — Humb.  vol.  v.  p.  502.  "  A  mineralogical 
error  gave  celebrity  to  Esmeralda.  The  granites  of  Cerro  Duida  and 
Maragoaca  contain  in  open  veins  fine  rock  crystals,  some  of  them  of 
great  transparency,  others  colored  by  chlorite  or  blended  with  actinote, 
and  they  were  taken  for  diamonds  and  emeralds." — Ib»  p.  606. 

V.  184.  The  Southern  Crete,  A  conspicuous  constellation  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

y.  224.  Savage  forriL  *'  It  was  among  the  cataracts  that  we  began 
first  to  hear  of  the  hairy  man  of  the  woods,  called  ealvqje,  that  carries 
oflT  women,  constructs  huts,  and  sometimes  eats  human  flesh.  The 
natifes  and  missionaries  have  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  this  an- 
throiwmorphous  monkey,  which  they  singularly  dread.  Father  Gill 
gravely  relates  the  history  of  a  lady  in  the  town  of  Carlos  (in  Vene- 
zuela) who  much  praised  the  gentle  character  and  attentions  of  the 
man  of  the  woods.  She  li?ed  several  years  with  one  in  great  domestic 
harmony,  and  only  requested  some  hunters  to  take  her  back  ''  because 
she  was  tired,  she  and  her  children  (a  little  hairy  also),  of  living  far 
from  the  church  and  the  sacraments." — Humb.  p.  81.  ''  We  will  not 
admit,  with  a  Spanish  author,  that  the  fable  of  the  man  of  the  woods 
was  invented  by  the  artifice  of  Indian  women,  who  pretended  to  have 
been  carried  off,  when  they  had  been  long  absent  from  their  husbands ; 
we  rather  counsel  travellers  who  shall  visit  the  missions  of  the  Oroo- 
noko, to  continue  our  researches  on  the  ealvaje  or  great  devil  of  the 
woods ;  and  examine  whether  it  be  some  unknown  species  of  bear,  or 
some  very  rare  monkey  analogous  to  the  simia  ehiropotesy  or  simia 
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satanati,  that  can  have  given  rise  to  such  tingular  tales." — Humb.  vol.  r. 
p.  84.  The  absurdity  of  Humboldt's  suggestion  that  the  salvaje  might  be 
an  unknown  species  of  bear  is  too  great  to  be  passed  over  in  silenre. 
The  accounts  of  this  creature  and  its  violence  to  women  are  exactlj 
consistent  with  the  habits  of  the  ourang-outang,  and  it  cannot  reason- 
ably be  doubted  that  they  are  referable  to  some  analogous  species  of 
monkey.  He  adds,  '*  We  were  every  where  blamed,  in  the  most 
cultivated  class  of  society,  for  being  the  only  persons  to  doubt  the  ex- 
istence of  the  great  anthropomorphous  monkey  of  America.'* — lb.  82. 

V.  241.  The  nuV»  ponderous  fall.  The  fall  of  the  great  nuts  of  the 
palm,  called  the  juvia  tree  (bertholietia  excelsa),  which  contain  the 
triangular  nuts  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Para  nuts,  it 
mentioned  by  Humboldt  as  very  dangerous  to  those  who  walk  in  the 
forests. 

V.  326.  The  tiger  s  roak,  §"c.  A  granitic  pass  known  by  the  name 
of  Piedra  del  Tigre.  "  lliis  solitary  rock  is  only  sixty  feet  high,  yet 
it  enjoys  great  celebrity  in  these  countries.  A  little  to  the  south  of 
the  mountains  of  Sipapu,  we  rcMch  the  southern  extremity  of  the  chain 
of  cataracts,  wliich  I  proposed  to  call  the  Chain  of  Parima.  The  whole 
of  the  land  extending  from  the  mountains  of  Parima  toward  the  river 
of  Amazons,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Atabupo,  the  Cassiquiare,  and 
the  Rio  Negro,  is  an  immen«:e  plain,  partly  covered  with  forests  and 
partly  with  grasses.  Small  rocks  rise  here  and  there  like  castlea.'* — 
Humb.  V.  2*27.  "  After  having  passed  the  rapids  of  Guarinuma,  the 
Indians  showed  us,  in  the  middle  of  the  forest,  on  our  right,  the  ruins 
of  the  mission  uf  Mendaxari  which  has  been  long  abandoned.  On  the 
East  bank,  near  the  little  rock  of  Kemaruma,  in  the  midst  of  Indian 
plantations,  a  gigantic  Bombax  Ceiba  attracted  our  attention.  This 
enormous  effort  of  vegetation  surprised  us  the  more,  as  we  had  till  then 
seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Atabapoonly  small  trees  with  slender  trunks." 
— lb.  V.  228.  "It  was  night  when  we  arrived  at  the  mission  of  San 
Balthusur.  A  Catalan  missionary  had  planted  a  fine  garden  where  the 
fig-tree  of  Europe  was  found  in  company  with  the  persea,  and  the 
lemon  tree  with  the  mamnice.  The  village  was  built  with  that  regu- 
larity whicli  in  the  North  of  Germany,  and  in  protestant  America,  we 
find  in  the  hamlets  of  the  Moravian  brethren." — lb.  v.  280.  •*  The 
ground  from  the  mouth  of  the  Guaviare  constantly  displays  the  same 
geological  constitution.  It  is  avast  granitic  plain,  in  which  from  leagna 
to  league  the  rock  pierces  the  soil  and  forms  not  hillocks,  but  small  masses 
that  rcBCmble  pillars  or  ruined  buildings." — Tb.  v.  242. 
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T.  348.  Trtn  that  fringe  the  bank.  *'  The  rirer  Atabapo  displays 
every  where  a  peculiar  aspect.  You  see  nothing  of  its  real  banks 
fhnned  by  fiat  lands,  eiglit  or  ten  feet  high  :  they  are  concealed  by  a 
row  of  palms  and  small  trees  with  slender  trunks,  the  roots  of  which 
are  bathed  by  the  waters.  There  are  many  crocodiles  from  the  point 
where  you  quit  the  Oroonoko  to  the  mission  of  San  Fernando,  and 
their  presence  indicates,  as  we  have  said  above,  that  this  part  of  the 
river  belongs  to  the  Rio  Gua?iare  and  not  to  the  Aiabapo.  In  the  real 
bed  of  the  river  above  the  mission  of  San  Fernando  there  are  no  longer 
any  crocodiles :  we  find  some  haras,  a  great  many  fi-esh  water  dol- 
phins, bnt  no  manatees.  We  also  seek  in  vain  on  those  banks  the 
thick-nosed  tapir,  the  araguates  or  great  howling  monkeys,  the  Zamura 
or  voltur  aura,  and  the  crested  pheasant.  Enormous  water-snakes,  in 
shape  resembling  the  boa,  are  unfortunately  too  common,  and  are  dan- 
gerous to  the  Indians  who  bathe.  We  saw  them  almost  from  the  first 
day,  swimming  by  the  side  of  onr  canoe :  they  were  at  the  most  twelve 
or  fiwrteen  feet  long.'' — Humb.  P.  N.  v.  825.  '*  Unaccustomed  to  those 
forests  which  are  less  inhabited  by  animals  than  those  of  the 
Oroonoko,  we  were  almost  surprised  no  longer  to  hear  the  bowlings  of 
the  monkeys.  The  dolphins  or  toninas  pported  by  the  side  of  our  boat." 
— J*,  v.p  2«7. 

y.  418.  Tend's  winding.  ''Above  the  mouth  of  the  Guasiicavi  we 
entered  the  Rio  Teml'*^  Humb.  v.  p.  838.  **  We  remained  in  the  bed 
of  tlie  river  till  day,  arraid  of  losing  ourselves  amongst  the  trees.  At 
snn-rlse  we  again  entered  the  inundated  forests,  to  avoid  the  force  of 
tlie  current.  Arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  Temi  with  another 
riwer,  the  Tuamml,  the  waters  of  which  are  equally  black,  we 
followed  the  latter  toward  the  south  west.  This  direction  led  us 
to  the  mission  of  Javita,  which  is  founded  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tuamini-"— J6.  vol.  v.  p.  243. 

V.  444.  Zaneudoet.  '*  After  a  few  minutes  repose,  you  feel  yourself 
stung  by  Zancudoes,  another  species  of  gnat  with  very  long  legs.  The 
Zaneudo,  the  proboscis  of  which  contains  a  sharp-pointed  sucker,  causes 
the  most  acute  pain  and  a  swelling  that  remains  many  weeks." — Humb. 
P.  N.  p.  94.  '*  At  ilzed  and  invariable  hours,  in  the  same  season  and 
the  same  latitude,  the  air  is  peopled  with  new  inhabitants;  and  in  a 
sona  where  the  barometer  becomes  a  clock,  where  every  thing  proceeds 
with  such  admirable  regularity,  we  might  guess  blindfold  the  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  by  the  hum  of  the  insects,  and  by  their  stings,  the  pain  of 
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which  (lifTers  according  to  the  nature  of  the  poison  that  each  insect 
deposits  in  the  wound." — Hamh,  P,  N,  p.  96. 

V.  472.  Like  one  infirm.  '^Tlic  Indians  of  the  Upper  Oroonolco,the 
Atabapo,  and  Inirida,  have  no  other  worship  tliau  tliat  of  the  powers  of 
nature.  They  call  the  good  principle  Cachiniana ;  it  is  the  Manitou, 
or  Groat  Spirit,  that  re'^uiates  the  reasons  and  favours  the  harvests. 
There  is  an  evil  principle,  lolokiamo,  less  powerful,  but  more  artful,  and 
in  particular  more  active.  The  Indians  of  the  forest,  when  they  visit 
occasionally  the  missions,  conceive  with  dilTiculty  the  idea  of  a  temple 
or  an  imai^^o. — 'These  pood  people,'  said  the  missionary,  *  like  only  pro- 
cessions in  the  o])en  air.  When  I  last  celebrated  the  patron-festival  of 
my  villa;;e,  that  of  Antonio,  the  Indians  of  Inirida  were  present  at  the 
mass.  •  Your  Clod,"  said  they  to  me,  *  keeps  himself  shut  up  in  a  house 
as  if  he  were  old  and  infirm  ;  ours  is  in  the  forest,  in  the  fields,  and  on 
the  mountains  of  Sipapo,  whence  the  rains  come/ "— Humb.  P,  N. 
vol.  V.  p.  *27*2. 

V.  4'J3.  The  vuin-devouriiKj  Cabre,  The  Cabres,  or  Caveres,  cele- 
brated for  their  lon^  wars  with  the  Caribs,  are  much  addicted  to  anthro- 
poplla^y.     Jlumb-  P.  N,  vol.  v.  p.  13. 

V.  oUl.  Sonorous  trump,  "  There  are  but  a  small  number  of  these 
sacred  trumpet?.  The  most  anciently  celebrated  is  that  upon  a  hill  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Tomo  and  the  Guainia.  It  is  pretended  that  it  is 
heard  at  once  on  the  baisks  of  the  Tuamini  and  at  the  mission  of  San 
Miguel  (le  Davipo,  a  distance  of  ten  leagues." — **  Women  are  not  per- 
mitted to  see  this  marvellous  instrument,  and  are  excluded  from  all 
ceremonies  of  this  worship.  If  a  woman  have  the  misfortune  to  see 
this  trumpt't,  she  is  put  to  death  without  mercy." — Humb.  P,  A', 
p.  274.  ''  The  trumpets  arc  made  of  baked  earth,  and  called  Botatoa.'* 
—  76.  p.  232. 


THE  WANDERER  OF  JUTLAND. 


DRAMATIS     PERSON  iE. 

SWENO. 

Ubald. 
Rbtnald. 
Knights, 
Gu^ntM,  Meuengerif  and  A  ttenianti. 
Bbrtha. 
AGNBa. 

Thb  Wardbkbk. 
ScBN  B  in  Jutland — Swen o*s  Cattle  and  its  vieimtym 
TiMB,  about  30  htmrt. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Sweno^s  Hall ;  a  Banquet. 

[SwBNo,  Ubald,  Retnald,  Bertha,  Agnes, 

Knights^  Ladies^  and  Attendants.^     Sweno. 

Sit,  lords,  and  be  the  draught  of  pleasure  fiU'd 
E'en  to  the  goblet's  brink  !     We  bid  you  welcome. 
And  thou,  dear  lady,  whose  hand  lock'd  in  mine, 
As  on  this  day,  twenty  blithe  years  have  witness'd, 
We  pledge  thee  in  this  brimming  cup  of  love. 

GUESTS,  (drinking.) 
Health  and  long  life  to  Sweno  and  his  dame  ! 

bertha. 
Thanks,  gentles,  for  this  courtesy. 

2  D  2 
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swENO.  My  Bertha, 

Time  has  sped  well  with  us.     Our  lovely  hostess 
Wears  yet  the  hue  of  freshness  unalloy'd, 
While  her  ripe  scion,  our  sweet  Agnes,  glows  10 

With  beauty's  blush,  like  a  new  beam  of  morning. 
We  lack  not  aught,  wherewith  to  tax  the  fates 
As  niggards  of  their  gifts,  being  doubly  blest 
In  our  loved  daughter  and  adopted  son. 
Ubald,  thy  prowess  in  each  listed  field 
Speaks  no  mean  lineage.     As  my  child  I  greet  thee. 

UBALD.* 

If  to  revere  you  as  man's  noblest  type, 

To  love  you  as  my  worthier  self,  to  prize 

The  far-famed  honours  of  vour  noble  house 

As  things  most  dear,  which  from  ill  chance  to  shield,    20 

I  would  encounter  danger  in  such  shapes 

As  human  daring  may  but  ill  assay, 

Be  a  son's  duty,  it  is  freely  paid, 

And  Ubald  still  the  debtor.     Good  my  lord, 

Your  kindness  makes  me  bankrupt  of  all  thanks,  25 

Save  the  poor  service  of  a  faithful  arm 

To  ward  your  rights. 

swENO.  And  we  dare  trust  it,  Ubald, 

Though  half  our  honors  hung  on  the  event. 
To-morrow,  sirs,  it  ij  our  mind  to  hold 
A  gorgeous  tournament,  and,  by  my  knighthood,  30 

Who  wins  hath  leave  to  be  our  daughter's  suitor. 
Good  lleynald,  is  thy  lance  as  keen  and  strong, 
As  when  it  tumbled  the  grim  Saracen, 
Horseman  and  hor?e,  tilting  in  Palestine  ? 

REVNALD. 

Ay,  noble  Sweno  ;  and  a  lovelier  prize  35 
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Makes  not  Uie  band  more  sluggard  in  the  chaise* 
I  pledge  my  glove  to  win. 

swBNo.         Take  it,  young  Ubald, 
And  may  all  guardian  saints  to-morrow  speed  thee ! 
So  in  the  tilt  thou  dost  approve  thee  victor. 
Loud  proclamation  shall  our  heralds  make  40 

To  all  who  dare  impugn  thy  long-lost  birthright ; 
And,  if  none  answer  to  that  bold  appeal. 
Valiant  we  know  thee,  and  shall  hold  thee  noble. 

UBALD. 

Ay,  marry  will  I.     If  he  cast  his  gauntlet, 

And  this  arm  thrust  him  from  his  saddle-bow,  45 

By  heaven  and  good  Saint  Olaf^  he  shall  eat  it, 

As  that  huge  dragon,  which  he  slew  in  Syria, 

Would  have  gulp'd  up  the  princess  of .  .  .  Plague  on  it ! 

I  cannot  scan  the  name  of  half  those  regions, 

Whence  he  has  scared  the  devil  and  his  imps.  50 

REYNALD,  (Hsing.) 
Sweno,  I  was  bred  in  war,  and  learnt  the  laws 
Of  knightly  courtesy  which  arrest  mine  anger. 
I  know  both  what  is  due  to  host  and  guests ; 
Nor  would  I  stain  thy  social  board  with  blood 
E'en  of  one  chattering  pie  ;  else,  taunting  youth,        55 
I  well  remember,  how  in  Holy  Land, 
When  a  base  renegade  provoked  my  scorn 
By  some  light  speech,  I  slew  the  turban'd  caitif 
With  his  own  rapier. 

UBALD.         And  made  his  bare  skull 
A  bonnet  for  thy  mistress. 

swENO.         Peace,  peace,  Ubald.  60 

Let  us  have  music.     Friends,  the  merry  Bacchus 
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Brims  not  your  flowing  cups  with  wonted  glee. 
Agnes,  we  tax  thy  sweet  voice  for  a  song. 

Music.     KGS ES  sings» 

With  a  turf  at  her  feet, 

In  her  winding  sheet,  65 

Shall  Elfrid  lie  where  the  wild  winds  howl ; 

But  the  deathless  shame 

Of  her  lost,  lost,  fame, 
Shall  weigh  like  a  stone  on  the  fair  one's  soul. 

There's  a  curse  above  70 

Upon  faithless  love, 
Can  turn  the  morning's  ray  to  dead  midnight ; 

There's  a  secret  voice, 

When  false  lords  rejoice, 
Can  change  to  dark  anguish  their  soul's  delight. 

The  curse  shall  cling 

To  the  bridal  ring 
Of  the  faithless  lord  who  left  her  to  mourn  ; 

An  angel  in  the  sky 

Has  graven  it  on  high  80 

On  a  scroll  of  fire  that  can  ne'er  be  torn. 

His  bride  is  gay. 

And  his  children  play, 
While  Elfrid  lies  where  the  wild  winds  roar; 

The  fiend  has  set  his  mark  85 

On  their  heads  dark,  dark, 
And  the  spirit  of  vengeance  is  near  his  door. 

(  While  she  is  singvtQy  Sweno  appears  strangely  agitated,  and  m- 
terrupts  her  when  she  has  just  uttered  the  word  vengeunce.) 
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SWENO, 

"Us  a  fiend's  song.     Where  gat  yoa  that  foul  strain, 
Crossing  our  mirth  with  such  portentous  sounds, 
As  if  the  deep  could  send  the  unshrouded  dead  90 

To  scare  us  from  our  joys  ? 

AONBS.         Father,  it  bodes  not 
£yil  to  us ;  a  wild  lay,  long  since  learnt 
From  a  wierd  woman  that  craved  alms :  the  notes 
So  sweetly  rung  in  mine  attentive  ear, 
Hme  has  not  robb'd  me  of  their  melody.  95 

(Thunder  and  lightning j  which  had  begun  faint fy  while  she  was 
singing f  becomes  loud  and  bright,  with  noise  qf  ffioleni  r<Un» 
The  agitation  of  Swbno  increases.) 

SWBNO. 

The  heavens  frown  on  this  our  festival. 

'Tis  passing  strange,  that  sounds  of  such  dire  omen 

Should  break  upon  our  wassail ;  quelling  the  pulse 

Of  high-bom  mirth ;  turning  the  cheek  of  joy 

To  very  paleness.     Daughter,  thy  sad  notes  100 

Breathe  an  infectious  gloom,  and  our  kind  guests 

Have  miss'd  the  scope  of  that  sweet  mirth  we  wished 

them.     {Rising.) 
The  tempest  waxes,  and  this  ancient  castle 
Rocks  with  the  blast     May  the  sun's  kindlier  beam 
Smile  on  our  pomp  to-morrow.     I  crave  your  leave.  105 
Health  and  light  thoughts  attend  our  welcome  friends. 

{^Exeunt  SvBzro,  Ubald,  Bbrtha,  Aonbb  and  others.     Maneni 
Bbthald  and  two  other  Knights.^ 

RBYNALD. 

Great  heaven  !  is  this  the  man,  whose  mighty  name 
Is  blown  to  the  four  comers  of  Christ's  empire, 
Famed  for  stern  valor,  marshalling  in  war 
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With  proud  array  his  feudatory  swords  110 

Like  a  half- king  in  Jutland  !  To  be  thus  moved  ! 

FIRST    KNIGHT. 

'Tis  the  distemper  of  his  inward  nature. 

The  subtle  fluid  of  that  flaming  mischief 

Which  gives  the  thunder  voice,  steals  to  his  heart 

With  secret  sickness,  curdling  all  the  blood  115 

Till  his  flesh  creeps. 

SECOND   KNIGHT.     Ay;  cver  siuce  that  mom. 
Which  to  his  wedded  couch  gave  noble  Bertha. 

FIRST    KNIGHT. 

*Twas  a  rough  morn.     The  curse  of  that  fair  maid, 

Who  perish'd  in  the  flood,  hath  ever  since 

Weigh'd  like  a  stone  on  his  distempered  soul.  120 

SECOND    KNIGHT. 

By  heaven,  inethinks,  when  piping  winds  do  blow. 
Her  form  is  manifest  to  his  estranged  eye, 
As  when  she  stood  on  the  rock's  slippery  verge 
That  morn  by  Helen's  chapel. 

RLYNALD.         Sirs,  to  me 
Your  words  speak  riddles. 

SECOND  KNIGHT.     Heard  you  iie'cr  the  talc  ?       125 
'Tis  twenty  years  by-gone,  as  on  this  morn, 
Since  Sweno  led,  with  pomp  and  bravery 
Of  princely  cost,  his  bride  unto  the  altar 
In  Helen's  chfipel,  built  on  the  beetling  rock 
Over  the  torrent,  when  Saint  Mary's  church  130 

Lay  under  the  Pope's  ban,  for  a  foul  murder 
Done  in  the  very  aisle  while  mass  was  singing, 

UEYNALD. 

1  have  mark VI  its  site,  a  wild  romantic  spot ; 
And  its  high  tower  a  goodly  structure,  now 
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Half  ruinous :  'tis  said  that  evil  spirits  135 

Shriek  oft  at  night  within  its  lonesome  walls. 

SECOND    KNIOHT. 

''Hs  like  they  may ;  it  hath  been  long  disused, 
A  darksome  fabric  now,  and  the  bleak  winds 
Howl  through  its  broken  casements. 

FIRST  KNIOHT.         But  that  mom 
Of  blazing  tapers  there  was  cost  enough.  140 

SECOND   KNIOHT. 

'Twas  a  gay  pomp ;  but,  as  the  nuptial  train. 

Advancing,  near*d  that  huge  o'er-shelving  rock 

Fast  by  the  stream,  the  shrill  winds  mustering  stirr*d 

With  such  fierce  outrage,  that  each  flag  was  rent. 

And  the  thick  clouds  seem'd  big  with  lowering  tempest. 

When,  as  they  'gan  ascend,  a  form  above 

Stood  with  disheveird  hair,  that  stream'd  upon 

The  blustering  gale.     It  was  the  loveliest  shape. 

My  eyes  ere  then  or  since  have  witness'd ;  pale 

As  the  chaste  moon,  and  sad  as  sorrow's  statue :         150 

But  a  wild  fierceness  lighten'd  from  her  looks. 

As,  with  one  hand  out-stretch'd,  she  gave  her  words 

To  the  rude  blast  of  heaven,     I  heard  them  not 

With  clear  precision  render'd  to  mine  ear. 

But  it  was  bruited,  that  on  princely  Sweno  155 

And  all  his  race  she  breathed  a  deadly  curse. 

Summoning  them  to  the  dread  throne  of  Judgment. 

RETNALD. 

Whence  and  who  was  she  ? 

SECOND  KNIGHT.         It  was  ucvcr  known  ; 
She  vanish'd  like  a  wraith ;  but  on  a  bough. 
Which  overhung  the  swoln  stream's  eddying  foam,     160 
Her  mantle  was  found,  drench'd  by  the  angry  flood ; 
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And  'tia  past  doubt,  she  perL-h'd  in  the  waters. 

Which  roar'd  that  night,  as  they  would  burst  their  bed. 

REYNALD.         How  fared  the  bridal? 

SECOND  KNIGHT.         Sad  as  a  death-wake. 
"^The  bridegroom  rapt  in  care,  like  one  distraught        165 
By  some  dark  agony ;  his  lovely  bride 
Trembling  and  ashy  pale  :  and  all  the  while 
The  thunder  raved  with  such  rebounding  roar, 
That  the  roof  quaked,  and  the  blue  lightning's  blaze 
Made  every  face  like  a  gaunt  spectre  glare.  170 

FIRST    KNIGHT. 

Ne'er  has  good  Sweno,  since  that  ominous  mom, 
Held  the  mind's  peaceful  tenor.     WTien  winds  roar, 
And  the  hoarse  thunder  makes  the  welkin  tremble, 
His  heart  seems  touch'd  as  by  some  icy  hand. 
Shrivelling  its  core ;  and  some  deep  cankering  wound, 
I'hat  preys  within  his  soul,  bleeds  fresh  and  green.     J 76 

REYNALD. 

'Tis  past  belief,  in  one,  whose  actions  swell 

Fame's  chronicle,  far-told  ;  filling  the  ear 

Of  expectation  with  amazing  deeds ; 

Lending  new  lustre  to  renowned  war.  180 

FIRST    KNIGHT. 

There  doth  not  breathe  a  more  undaunted  knight 
Than  this  same  Sweno,  saving  that  touch  of  weakness, 
Unless  it  be  yon  flower  of  chivalry, 
All  coiujuering  L  bald,  fame  and  fortune's  minion. 

REYNALD. 

AVhenoe  sprung  that  fiery  youth,  whose  haughty  eye   185 

Lords  oer  this  court,  as  if  created  man 

\N  as  form'd  for  him,  not  he  to  vield  man  service ; 

So  confident,  and  reckless? 
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SBCOiiD  KNIGHT.         Faith  I  know  not. 
The  lady  Bertha  found  him,  a  weak  infant, 
Cradled  midst  roses  and  all  summer  sweets  190 

In  that  fair  chamber,  now  young  Agnes'  bower, 
Fast  by  the  blooming  garden.     The  strange  elf, 
I^pt  in  deep  slumber,  smiled,  and  waking  stretched 
Its  little  arms  as  if  imjdornig  kindness ; 
And  she,  just  risen  from  a  matron's  throes,  1 95 

To  pitying  love  by  that  endearment  moved, 
Kiss'd  its  chill'd  lips  that  ask'd  the  milk  of  nature, 
And  on  her  beauteous  bosom  bade  it  hush. 
Protection  first,  then  favour  he  obtained. 
Waxing  in  years,  and  worth,  and  valor ;  proud  200 

As  if  from  kingly  blood,  hot  as  a  lion, 
And  mastering  all  spirits  by  his  strength. 
The  people's  darling,  and  the  bolt  of  battle. 

FIRST    KNIGUT. 

Saving  your  prowess,  I  would  pawn  my  sword 

He  wins  to-morrow :  for  of  Denmark  s  knights  206 

There  lives  not  one  can  stand  this  Ubald's  onset. 

RXVNALD. 

Is  it  thus  ?  Yet  shall  he  find  one  shaft  too  doughty. 
Tried  oft  at  Acre  and  at  Ascalon,  [tains, 

Which  hath  beat  down  the  brunt  of  Mahound's  chief- 
Though  arm'd  with  speUs  of  F^ynim  sorcery.  210 

FIRST    KNIGHT. 

God  speed  you,  sir  !  'Twill  be  no  mean  encounter 
Sball  stoop  his  crest  to-morrow. 

SECOND  KNIGHT.        Till  then,  Reynald, 
Let  us  be  joyous,  and  with  some  free  cheer 
Kill  lagging  time. 

REYMALD.  E'en  so ;  we  have  seen  no  spectres ; 
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And  yet  methinks  all  heaven's  blasts  are  stirring,      215 
And  its  rent  bosom  seems  one  sheet  of  flame.    [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. 

A  Grove  in  the  Garden  before  the  Castle,  which  u  seen  through 
the  trees.     The  storm  isjfibating. 

THE    WANDERER,    {aloTie,) 

Hist !  hist  !     Wild  striving  elements,  be  still, 

Ominous  and  still,  as  brooding  mischief  is  ! 

When  the  fell  draft  of  vengeance  shall  be  quafTd 

E'en  to  its  bloody  dregs,  then,  then  laugh  out,  220 

Thou  damned  spirit  of  the  storm  !  Foul  fiend, 

Hast  thou  so  nianv  years  of  loneliness, 

Whi^peri^g  revenge,  still  borne  me  fellowship. 

And  now,  when  fate's  retributory  curse 

Draws  nigh  to  the  achievement,  canst  thou  not  wait  225 

For  hellish  joy,  till  the  full  spell  be  woven  ? 

Hist  !  hi-t  !  and  thou,  bright  sun,  shine  forth  in  glory. 

Until  the  moment  of  appointed  justice  ! 

The  dav  has  been,  when  I  could  ill  have  bided 

The  jiitiless  tempest  and  that  strife  of  nature ;  230 

But  sold  to  fiends  T  dread  not  now  their  workings, 

Lo^t  in  de-pair,  and  reft  of  every  gift 

That  makes  life  joyous — Hark  !  'Tis  Sweno's  voice  ! 

The  morn  shall  not  dawn  twice,  ere  thou  be  summon 'd 

To  thv  doom  !  life  for  life  l—Awav  !  away  !   lExit.  235 

m  mm 

(  Enter  from  the  Ca.s^/t' SwENo,  Bertha.) 

SwENO.  The  bolts  have  spent  their  fire ;  yon  lurid  cloud 
Still,  and  disburthen'd  of  its  teeming  wrath, 
Hanf^s  like  a  mistv  shroud  on  the  horizon. 
The  air  is  calm  ;   Bertha,  I  breathe  more  freely. 
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BBRTHA. 

Nay,  good  my  lord,  I  needs  must  hold  it  strange       240 

E*en  to  the  natural  temper  of  your  soul, 

That  you,  so  far  removed  from  taint  of  fear, 

Instant  in  danger,  firm  in  resolution, 

Should  start,  thus  from  yourself  estranged  and  wild, 

At  these  rude  flaws  of  nature,  making  such  246 

Unkind  divorce  between  your  alter'd  thoughts 

And  that  sweet  peace  they  owe  you. 

swBNo.  O  loved  Bertha, 

There  be  some  thoughts  too  deep  for  time  to  medicine, 
Which  on  the  seemliest  and  freshest  cheek 
Would  stamp  dread's  livery,  though  the  heart  were  steel. 

BBRTHA. 

What  thoughts  ?  strange  roamings  of  the  troubled  fancy. 

Air-blown  imagination's  empty  bubble  ! 

For  shame,  my  lord ;  this  is  the  bodiless  spectre 

Of  that  poor  maniac,  whose  ill-omen'd  vision 

Comes,  like  the  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud,  255 

O'er  the  bright  mirror  of  your  better  judgment. 

Fie  on't,  a  dream. 

SWEKO.         Would  that  it  were  a  dream, 
That  I  could  shake  the  wrathful  spectre  from  me ! 
The  curse  of  that  dread  hour  will  live  for  ever. 
Call  Agnes  forth :  I  have  a  fearful  thought,  260 

Some  secret  evil  overhangs  my  child. 
Perchance  her  sight  might  soothe  me. 

BERTHA.  Be  more  cheerly ; 

Sweno,  our  guests  attend  us.  [_Exit  bertha. 

SWENO.     (alone.)         Vengeful  fate. 
Dost  thou  indeed  pursue  me  !  Will  not  years 
Atone  for  one  offence  !  Last  night  methought  265 


( 
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A  voice  as  from  my  father's  tomb  cried,  "  Sweno, 

'*  Thine  hour  is  come  !  the  curse  is  o'er  thine  house  ! ' 

To-day,  as  I  approach'd  the  festive  hall, 

That  flaming  cherub  seem'd  to  bar  my  passage. 

Which  in  my  life's  most  prosperous  hours  of  pride,     270 

A  dreadful  vision,  oft  has  cross'd  my  path. 

\^Enter  agnes.]     sweno,  (embracing  her,) 
Ever  beloved,  forefend  thee,  gracious  heaven  ! 
Tliv  father's  heart  is  sad. 

AGNES.  My  honor'd  sire. 

This  is  the  very  breathing  hour  of  bliss ; 
The  storm  is  roll'd  away,  and  merry  birds  275 

Do  trick  their  plumes,  and  sing  their  cheerful  welcome 
To  the  mild  beam  of  evening. 

SWENO.         The  heart  of  youth. 
Is  ever  blithe  and  buovant. 

AGNES.         Good  my  father. 
To-day  my  wayward  strain  offended  you. 
Shall  I  sing  one,  which  oft  has  sooth'd  your  fancy       280 
In  the  slow  hours  of  sickness  ?  Much  you  praised 
Its  melody,  and  somewhat  the  poor  skill 
That  gave  it  voice. 

SWENO.         No,  not  a  song,  my  Agnes. 
Music  itself  is  out  of  tune  to-day ; 

Thy  gladsomest  notes  would  fall  upon  my  ear  285 

K'on  as  a  passing  knell. 

AGNES.  Yet  is  this  day 

Held  festive  in  our  annals,  chief  for  me 
And  mv  loved  father. 

SWENO.  Beshrew  me,  noble  maid, 

If  thou  shalt  lack  the  joys  that  well  beseem 
Thy  spring  of  life.     The  heyday  of  my  blood  290 
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Is  chill'd  by  the  mind's  winter ;  nature  wears  not 
That  bland  aspect,  which  to  the  eye  of  youth 
Shows  all  her  forms  in  pleasant  colors  deck'd. 
Thou  shalt  not  miss  delights  or  princely  state, 
While  Sweno  girds  a  sword. 

AGNES.  I  lack  no  joys  295 

In  thy  kind  presence  :  from  thy  brow  to  chase 
The  gloom,  to  sing  to  thee  my  playful  ditties 
Winning  thy  lips  to  smile,  and  in  thine  eyes 
To  read  a  father's  blessing,  these  are  joys 
Enough  for  Agnes ;  nor  of  gayer  sports  300 

Is  the  voice  hush*d  in  bounteous  Sweno*s  palace. 
[^JEnter  ubalo.]     sweno.     How  fare  our  guests  ? 

UBALD.  Sweno,  we  miss  thy  presence. 

Upon  my  troth  thou  hast  a  royal  guest ! 
That  knight  drinks  deep,  but  yet  his  boastful  speech 
Shames  his  poor  draught 

swBNo.  The  noble  Reynald,  Ubald  ?        305 

UBALD. 

Ay,  he  from  Palestine.     O  I  could  pluck  the  beard 
Of  such  a  vaunter  !     Pshaw  I  it  moves  my  spleen 
To  see  a  comely  knight  and  stout  withal 
First  praise  his  wine,  then  praise  himself  more  largely. 
Still  giving  birth  to  some  amazing  tale  310 

Between  the  cup  and  lip.     Why,  sir,  this  man 
Kills  you  more  sultans  with  each  draught  he  quaffs 
Than  there  be  signs  in  the  bright  zodiac. — Arthur, 
And  he  who  slew  the  dragon,  hight  Sunt  George, 
Were  puny  champions  !  Agnes,  this  proud  gallant     315 
Will  purge  all  Heathendom,  and  place  his  bride 
Upon  the  top-stone  of  Jerusalem. 
A  murrain  on  such  talkers! 
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PWENO.  Thy  blood,  Ubald, 

Knows  no  controul.     Reynald  stands  well  esteemed. 
And  many  a  hard  field  has  he  fought  beside  320 

England's  bold  lion  Richard. 

UBALD.  Ay,  so  he  has  ; 

And  mown  the  heads  of  Paynim  sorcerers, 
As  boys  slay  poppies.     So  it  stands  recorded 
Even  on  the  faith  of  his  own  boastful  speech. 
Ubald  must  vail  his  crest  to  such  high  worth.  325 

{taking  off  his  helmet,  and  walking  impatiently,)  sweno. 
Rein  thy  ra-sh  temper.     Something  bodes  within  me 
That  evil  hangs  over  the  house  of  Sweno ; 
Perchance  from  thy  quick  passion.     O  my  daughter, 
If  this  thy  harebrained  pla\Tnate  should  be  victor, 
Thou  svilt  have  a  wild  bridegroom. 

TBALD.  O  good  sir,  330 

I  am  rejected,  scorned !   I  have  not  taken 
A  soldan  bv  the  beard  in  Ascalon. 

SWING. 

God  speed  thee,  boy.     Time  was  the  riotous  blood 

So  kindled  in  mv  veins :  but  now  the  frost 

Of  vears  >teals  o'er  my  pride.     No  son  of  mine         335 

Shall  reap  my  ample  honors ;  when  1  fall, 

Mv  hou-ie  i<  lonely.     Ubald,  it  needs  a  prop. 

And  who  shall  take  this  o^uerdon  from  mv  hand 

With  her  rich  heritaize.  must  stand  approved 

in  feat  o{  ann^  unrivall'd. 

t  BALD.  Princelv  Sweno,  340 

Forgive  the  hasty  and  impatient  spirit 
Which  boils  within  me.      Whom  have  I  on  earth 
F^iit  thee,  mv  more  than  father  ?     Witness  heaven, 
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If  Ubald  harbours  in  his  ardent  soul 

One  wish,  but  to  be  worthy  thee  and  thine  I  345 

SWENO. 

And  so  perchance  thou  art     That  lofty  temper 
Which  gleams  from  out  thy  soul,  shows  some  high  birth- 
right, 
Though  unreveard. — Agnes,  we  tarry  long.       [^Exeunt, 


ACT  II. 

[ScBMB — A  Qrovt  qf  Aneient  Treei  with  a  View  qf  the  Cattle,    A 

fine  Evening  qfter  the  Storm.'] 

THE   WANDERER,  {alone.) 

The  storm  is  hush*d ;  the  turmoil'd  elements  slumber, 

And  the  fierce  gale,  which  rock'd  those  battlements,  350 

Is  luird  and  motionless.     Meek  Nature  now, 

Her  fitful  passion  o'er,  sleeps  like  an  infant, 

A  playful  smile  bedewing  its  moist  lips 

As  its  eye  sinks  in  stillness. — There  is  pleasure 

In  the  calm  aspect  of  the  firmament  355 

E'en  when  the  mind  is  phrensied.     llie  gaunt  wretch. 

Midst  hideous  shapes  that  haunt  his  fever*d  couch, 

Blesses  the  day-breeze,  and  the  soothing  light 

That  beams  from  the  blue  heaven.      How  sweet  the 

breath 
Of  diis  mild  evening  ?     It  steals  over  me  360 

Witfi  thoughts  that  have  been  long  foregone.     O  Nature, 
Parent  of  our  best  joys,  how  have  I  scared  thee  ! 
Through  what  terrific  mazes  has  the  fiend 
I^d  my  despairing  steps  !     These  aged  trees 
Spread  their  green  honors  to  the  sun  that  gilds  them    365 

2b 
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In  beauty  yet  unblighted,  as  when  6rst 

I  trcxl  their  shade  in  youth  :  but  vengeful  thoughts 

Have  prey'd  upon  my  vitals ;  they  have  gnaw'd 

Like  the  foul  worm  in  secret,  till  this  form, 

Once  ripe  with  loveliness,  has  grown  a  curse,  370 

A  thing  for  wolves  to  bay,  man's  scorn  and  terror. 

(Starting  with  a  look  of  derangeme9it») 

Hark,  hark  !     It  is  my  mother's  shriek  I     I  hear  it ; 
1  hear  it  now  :  the  sob,  the  frantic  laugh 
Of  my  dead  parent !     They  say  the  devil  laughs, 
When  murder  is  doing.     Mother  !  Mother  !  look  up  ! 
Know'st  thou  not  me,  thine  own,  thy  blighted  child  ? 
'Twas  thus  when  she  was  dying ;  she  knew  me  not. 
Her  strange  eye  fixt  upon  the  vacant  air  ! 

(Starting  again.) 

Hurk  to  that  shriek  again  ? — Unquiet  spirit. 

Hush  !  hush  ! — Vengeance  is  dark  and  silent ;  slow,  360 

But  certain  as  the  shaft  of  destiny. 

Hero,  like  death's  messenger,  I  yield  my  being 

To  the  achievement  of  that  fearful  vision, 

Perpetual  inmate  of  my  burning  thoughts, 

By  (lay  my  agony,  the  bitter  dream  385 

Of  my  distemper'd  night.       lEnter  agnes  and  ubald.J 

See,  where  they  come, 
Two  heedless  fowls,  into  the  net  of  fate  ? 
Be  still,  weak  heart !     Hush,     Hush. 

(Shf  rriihdrdtci.  and  conceals  herself  in  the  hollow  irunJk  of  ttn 

old  trt't:. ) 

AGNi:s.  The  evening  star, 

Thov  sav,  is  love's  sweet  harbiuiier.     How  its  beam, 
Kre  vet  the  ?un  has  ta'en  his  last  farewell,  390 

« 

With  o\ery  pleasant  omen  bids  us  welcome  ! 
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After  her  boisterous  throes  Nature  smiles  on  us. 
See,  how  each  dewy  flower  is  wreathed  with  pearls  I 
The  sun  all-radiant  is  with  glory  passing 
To  his  bright  chamber.     Seems  it  not  so,  love  ?        395 

UBALD. 

O  Agnes,  all  my  thoughts  are  Ml  of  joy; 

And  the  hot  blood  so  tingles  in  my  veins, 

Methinks  I  could  outstrip  bis  lazy  course. 

Unto  his  orient  palaces,  and  drag 

Star-throned  Dominion  from  her  seat  in  heaven.       400 

AONE8. 

O  rash  in  valour,  as  in  love  most  wild  I 

UBALD. 

Nay,  Agnes,  on  my  troth  I  love  thee  soother 

Than  the  sick  miser  loves  his  hoarded  pelf. 

Than  the  £Eit  burgher  his  wine-mantled  cup. 

Cowards  their  lives,  sleek  hypocrites  their  lies.  405 

r  fidth,  sweet  lass,  thou  think'st  I  love  thee  well. 

AG  MBS. 

Thou  art  a  saucy  knave  to  say  me  thus. 

UBALD,  ( playfully.) 
Think'st  thou,  my  Agnes,  if  love's  hope  were  granted. 
Hymen  his  torch  just  lighting,  all  joys  ready 
And  fit  appliances  of  blissful  state,  410 

The  bridal  deck'd,  chambers  with  perfume  breathing, 
That  my  fond  grasp  would  cling  to  this  soft  palm 
{taJdng  her  hand)  As  its  best  treasure  ? 

AONES.  Faith,  it  need  not  call 

The  tell-tale  blushes  to  a  vii^'s  cheek. 
To  cry  thee,  ay> 

UBALD,  {laughing,)     Yet  on  my  word  I  would  not; 
So  I  must  creep  inglorious  to  thy  couch*  416 

2  E   2 
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As  the  worm  seeks  its  mate.     My  Agnes'  husband 

Must  be  enshrined  in  the  full  blaze  of  glory. 

O  1  will  place  thee  in  such  eminence. 

That  men  shall  bow,  women  miss  their  proud  looks,  420 

And  all  cry  hail,  as  to  the  sun  of  nature  ! 

AGNES. 

Ah  me  !  thou  art  a  truant  to  true  love. 

'Twas  ever  thus ;  Agnes  hath  scarce  a  part 

In  the  impetuous  yearnings  of  thy  fancy. 

I'here  is  some  charm,  some  ill-devised  spell,  425 

That  binds  me  closer  to  thy  wayward  soul, 

Else  would  I     .     .     .     .      (she  hesitates). 

UKALD,  (smilififj).  What  wouldst  thou,  Agnes? 

AGNES,      {after  a  pause,  leanintj  on  him  tenderly,) 

Love  thee  ever ! 
And  more  for  that  untamed  rebellious  spirit, 
Which  oft  in  every  day's  revolving  space 
Tlirills  me  with  shapeless  fears.     O  Ubald,  Ubald,   430 
Agnes  hath  being  but  in  thy  look's  sunshine. 
To  be  thine,  thine,  \f^re  bliss  :  of  other  union 
Tlie  thouglit  with  icy  chill  upon  my  heart 
Falls  like  deaths  warning. 

uiJALD.  Of  another  union  ! 

God's  mercy  !  is  not  Agnes  mine  ?  my  prize  ?         •  435 
Mv  life,  mv  better  self?     Have  I  not  won  thee,  eam*d 

thee  ? 
Taken  thee  to  my  soul's  core  ?    my  crown,  my  glorj*  ! 

AGNES. 

Would  that  to-morrow  were  past  !  The  palm  of  strife 
Hangs  on  a  slippery  chance.  Thine  arm  is  matchless, 
Hut  the  weak  flutter  of  a  maiden's  fear  440 

Draws  the  blood  curdling  to  the  seat  of  life, 
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When  in  the  balance  hangs  all  hope  of  bliss, 
And  in  one  scale  is  death. 

UBALD.  My  blushing  trembler, 

What  arm  of  man,  in  tourney  or  in  war, 
Has  boVd  my  crest  ?     Who  has  withstood  my  dint  ?  445 
And  when  this  hand,  worth  mines  of  adamant. 
Is  the  high  guerdon  of  the  bloodless  tilt, 
Will  Ubald's  arm  be  not  itself  to-morrow  ? 

AOIfEB. 

I  should  be  fearless,  for  on  thee  my  trust 

Leans  with  true  confidence  ;  my  bosom  throbs  450 

Responsive  to  hope's  pulse,  and  still  is  joyous. 

UBALD. 

Speak  ever  thus  !     If  valor  could  be  luird, 
There  is  a  charm  in  thy  CSrcean  smile 
Might  steep  it  in  perdition. 

AONBs.  Dear  Ubald, 

I  well  remember,  I  was  scant  thirteen,  455 

A  wayward  girl  scarce  witting  what  I  loved, 
When  one  bright  mom,  beneath  the  embowering  grove 
Deep  in  yon  flowery  garden,  I  was  stretch'd. 
My  hair  all  loose,  my  wimple  cast  aside. 
And  my  young  fancy  was  upon  the  wing  4H0 

Shaping  fond  wishes ;  when,  as  I  mine  eyes 
Uplifted,  by  my  side  there  stood  a  form 
Such  as  I  ne'er  had  seen.     Her  dress  was  strange, 
And  motley ;  her  cheek  wore  a  sallow  hue. 
But  ardent  through  that  dark  complexion  glow'd       465 
A  hectic  flush  :  her  look  had  such  a  spell 
As  passes  human  tongue  to  tell  or  liken, 
The  coiled  serpent's  spell,  that  charms  its  prey 
By  the  eye's  glance ;  nor  could  I  my  face  withdraw 
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From  the  full  speculation  of  that  eye  470 

That  gazed  upon  me,  sweet,  but  sadly  wild ; 

A  look,  that  seem'd  to  tell  of  other  joys 

Than  were  familiar  to  her  present  garb. 

Her  figure,  though  in  guise  terrific,  sbow'd 

Perfect  concordance,  well  tum'd  symmetry,  475 

And  the  fine  features  of  her  tawny  face 

Seem*d  beauty's  ruin. 

UBALD.  Certes  a  wierd  woman  ; 

Such  figures  sometimes  cross  our  path  in  life, 
Holding  deep  converse  with  our  destinies. 
Which  for  small  price  they  oft  reveal  most  strangely. 

AONES. 

'Twas  even  so.     Silent  some  while  she  stood. 

Then,  with  a  voice  that  lack'd  not  melody, 

Pour'd  a  wild  ditty,  whose  sweet-warbled  notes 

Still  vibrate  strangely  on  my  captived  ear. 

Then  gently  on  my  hand  she  fix'd  her  touch,  485 

While  I  lay  witched  by  that  harmony, 

And  with  enquiring  finger  search'd  my  palm. 

Which  I  half  fearful  yielded,  half  content ; 

And  she  would  tell  my  fate,  for  such  small  coin 

As  my  young  means  might  tender. 

UBALD.  Did  thine  ear  490 

Receive  her  hidden  lore  ? 

AGNES.  O  yes,  my  pulse 

Throbb'd  high  and  quick  with  expectation. 
Slio  said,  my  soul  was  w^eak,  but  apt  for  love, 
And,  if  I  lack'd  not  courage,  1  should  wed 
My  soul's  best  treasure  ;  but  this  threat  subjoin'd,     495 
If  knight  or  prince  should  win  my  fated  hand, 
Who  owed  his  state  to  ought  save  shining  valor. 
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Frightful  perdition  would  overwhelm  mj  house 
And  his  that  wed  me. 

UBALD.  That  strange  tale  is  rife; 

And  I  do  well  believe,  sweet  flower  of  Jutland,  500 

Predicted  ruin  hath  scared  many  a  suitor, 
Whose  lordly  crest  and  richly  purfled  trappings 
Shrunk  from  the  threat  of  fate. 

AONEs.  Blest  be  that  curse. 

Which  daunts  the  prowess  of  unwelcome  rivals  ! 

UBALD. 

Nay,  sweetest,  would  I  had  a  thousand  rivals^  505 

And  on  each  head  a  princely  diadem, 
So  I  might  pluck  bright  honor  from  their  crests, 
And  place  it  on  ray  Agnes'  brow  of  beatity  ! 

AQllEd« 

Insatiable  of  glory  !     Will  no  thought 

Of  thy  loved  Agnes  win  thy  soul  to  mildness  ?  510 

O  Ubald  I  if  thine  arm  be  blest  to-morrow. 

Our  course  is  level ;  the  fair  gales  of  heaven 

WiO.  waft  us  to  that  £ury  land  of  hope. 

Which  we  have  gazed  on,  as  the  mariner 

After  long  peril  of  the  boisterous  seas.  515 

But  if  mischance  attend  thee,  here  I  vow, 

By  our  best  hopes,  by  all  these  maiden  blushes. 

No  force  shall  yield  this  hand,  thine  own  true  hand. 

To  other  lord :  and  well  my  soul  assures  me, 

(Though  mystery  hangs  o'er  thy  secret  birth)  520 

Hiat  Ubald  came  not  of  ignoble  race. 

Valor  and  love  uphold  thine  arm*  to-morrow  I 

Till  then,  &rewell.  lExit  aonbs. 

UBALD  {thcugktfidly.)        Of  an  ignoUe  race ! 
It  cannot  be !    I  feel  withm  me  that. 
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Which  doth  confirm  me  of  proud  origin.     Else  525 

Why  throbs  my  breast  with  aspirations 
Of  such  high  nature  ?     The  steed  bred  for  toil, 
Though  pamper'd  in  the  stall  of  lordly  knights, 
Paws  not  the  field,  nor  snuffs  the  air,  and  neighs, 
As  the  swift  Arab,  when  the  din  of  war  530 

Comes  on  his  ears  erect.     Yet  would  I  give 
Wealth,  power,  all  pomp  of  pleasure,  and  all  hope 
Save  thpe,  loved  Agnes,  and  this  trusty  sword. 
To  know  my  sire.  (He  stands   thovghtfvlly  ;     the 

WANDERER  comos  forth  unobserved.) 
WANDEREK.  Miuiou  of  valoF,  hail! 

UBALn. 

Ha  !  a  wierd  wanderer  of  the  lonely  forest !  535 

If  knowledge  dwells  within  that  sallow  breast. 

She  shall  resolve  my  fate. Woman, — if  woman, 

Nor  rather  of  such  beings  as  in  deserts 

Have  airy  habitation  ! — canst  thou  call 

To  thy  mind's  eye  the  semblance  of  the  past,  540 

And  things  still  sfal'd  in  the  deep  womb  of  time, 

Lifting  the  veil  of  mazy  destiny  ? 

Speak  what  I  am,  what  1  shall  be  hereafter. 

WANDERER. 

Ubald,  strange  fates  hang  o'er  thee.     Thou  shalt  win. 
But  winning  lose,  and  in  one  day's  short  circle  545 

Thou  shalt  drain  all  the  cup  of  bliss  and  anguish. 

UHALD. 

Foul  prophetess,  unfold  thy  hidden  meaning. 
WANDERER.  Pcacc,  pcace,  rash  youth. 

I  BALD.  Wierd  woman,  name  my  sire  ! 

WANDERER. 

I  may  not  now.     There  is*  a  spirit  nigh, 
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Which,  if  that  name  were  breatJied,  would  shriek  aloud 
With  such  dire  adjuration  of  revenge. 
That  thy  young  heart  would  shrivel  like  a  scroll 
Wrapt  in  devouring  flames. 

UBALD.  Nay  then,  my  sword- 

WANDBRER. 

O  impotent  and  vain  !  think'st  thou,  that  death 

Has  terrors,  for  who  walks  night's  hideous  round        555 

Like  a  bann'd  spirit,  to  life's  joys  and  light 

Than  death  itself  more  dead  ? 

UBALD.  Fear'st  not  mine  arm  ? 

WANDBRER. 

As  teeming  tempest  dreads  the  mutinous  thunder ; 
As  the  sea  trembles  when  its  billows  roar. 

UBALD. 

Terrific  woman,  I  adjure  thee,  name  him.  560 

WANDERER. 

Men  deem  thee  valiant,  Ubald.     Thou  didst  climb, 
A  fearless  stripling  then,  (myself  did  mark  it,) 
The  giddy  height  to  the  crag's  beetling  brow. 
And  from  its  eyrie  torest  the  unfledged  eaglet. 

UBALD. 

'Tis  true :  where  never  human  step  had  clomb  565 

Upon  the  perilous  edge,  self-poised,  I  slew 

The  parent  savage  screaming  in  mid  air 

O'er  the  void  chasm,  and  seized  its  callow  young. 

WANDERER. 

Did  that  vain  bauble  fiU  thy  soul  ?     Below  thee, 
Strong  in  its  beauty,  lay  this  smiling  province  570 

And  Sweno's  stately  dome.     What  were  thy  thoughts. 
Proud  boy,  as  firm  upon  the  slippery  ledge 
Thy  foot  stood  fix'd,  and  the  keen  eye  survey 'd 
All  the  wide  plain  beneath  it  ? 


'.3.±tz  Thca  h^c  toach'd 

A  -rr-r.  *.:  T.i::ri  'xl:s  ht?ar:  knows  weQ  to  answer.     575 

r>T  r.»^^-^:u  I  i'ii<<i  frzni  ztaI  rash  eniineiice 

^'\\i  -•:  —-ra-::  irji-i^.     Mv  e^e  stretch'd  wide  and  far 

O  -=:r  i-r.i*  iT-ti  «^i=te^,  Lirr^Iets  and  haunts  of  men, 

E'ei  :.:  zzr:  =*r3.  ?rtil-?ri  i'led :  and  me  thought 

E -r'  :r.rr::,  sott.-?  herl:a^e  as  fair  and  princely  580 

^ .» N  L  E  s  E  :i.         A  nd  «o  perhaps  'tis  written 
In  the  cl:*^ii  p^e  of  late.     A  bbxxiy  star 
Glar^-<i  o'er  thy  birth.     Deeda  must  be  done,  ere  thou 
Lord  o'er  the  right  of  thy  proud  ancestry, 
•Shall  turn  the  pure  sun  red.     Darest  thou  obey         585 
Tne  fearful  call  of  thine  hieh  destinies  ? 

UBALD. 

To  the  world*5  verge,  though  bottomless  and  unseen. 
Light  thou  the  ominous  beacon ;  let  thine  arm 
Point  o'er  the  field  of  death,  and  I  will  follow  ! 

WANDERER. 

Valiant ! — 'tis  well :  but  fame  delivers  thee,  590 

111 0 ugh  vain  and  choleric,  yet  weak  withal. 
And  the  frail  slave  of  wo^nan.     Darest  thou  win 
Thy  way  to  vengeance,  and  re-assert  thy  name. 
Though  white  arms  stretch  to  hold  thee,  and  loved  eyes 
Weep  blood  for  pity  ? 

UBALD.  What  beseems  a  man,         595 

lliat  Ubald  dares,  though  all  Circassians  smiles 
Were  leagued  to  lure  him. 

wANDiiRER.         That  which  vengeance  bids 
lU^seems  a  nuui,  and  thine  own  wrongs  demand  it. 
I'ate  has  no  middle  path.     Dost  thou  love,  Ubald? 
•I'lJAiJ).         Ask  you  me,  prophetess? 
w AND K K i: H .         Death  is  i n  the  kiss  600 
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Of  those  smooth  lips  thou  wooest     Durst  thou  see 
That  beauteous  form  which  thy  weak  fancy  doats  on. 
The  hair  dishevelled  and  the  white  breast  bared, 
Hang  on  thine  arm  for  mercy,  and  yet,  true 
To  the  stem  call  of  vengeance,  strike  thy  poniard      605 
E  en  to  her  heart's  Uood,  Ubald  ? 

UBALD.  Curst  of  heaven ! 

From  what  abhorr*d  spring  flows  thine  hellish  speech  ? 

WANDSRBB. 

It  is  hell  speaks !  It  b  the  voice  of  judgment 

From  the  deep  throne  of  night !     Hist!  hist !  I  tell  thee 

The  eagle  soars  which  soon  must  swoop  in  blood !     610 

The  lordly  eaglet  from  its  eyrie  cast 

Must  plume  its  wing  and  flesh  in  gore  its  talons  I 

UBALD. 

Woman,  thy  reason  swims ;  thy  thoughts  are  wild. 

WAKDEBBB. 

I  am  not  strange ;  sometimes  the  dizzy  mist 
Hangs  o'er  my  brain,  and  things,  long  past,  seem  present. 
'Us  the  mind's  noontide  now ;  the  horizon  gleams. 
And  that  for  which  my  eyeballs  long  have  strain*d 
Glares  dose  within  my  grasp. 

UBALD.  Away,  wierd  woman ! 

I  hold  not  parley  with  hell's  messengers. 

WANDBBER. 

Thou  canst  not  leave  me,  save  it  be  my  wiU  ;  620 

A  spell  b  on  thee,  Ubald !     What  fieite  bids. 

Thine  arm  must  execute.     The  hour  is  ripe. 

The  word  is  gone  forth  from  the  throne  of  judgment : 

The  spirit  of  the  deep  has  spoken  it. 

Hark,  Ubald,  fear  not  \    To  thy  bridal  feast  625 
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Bid  the  wierd  wanderer. — Do  I  read  contempt 

In  thy  keen  eye?     Ha  !  do  these  weeds  offend  thee? 

iTBALD.         Unearthly  fonn,  away  ! 

WANDERER.  Impctuous  youth  ! 

When  thine  heart  swells  with  hope,  1  shall  be  near  thee  ! 
Thou  standest  blind  upon  the  fiery  brink  630 

Of  that  deep  gulph,  which  it  were  death  to  plunge  in; 
Hut  heaven  shall  succour  and  uphold  thee,  Ubald. 
Go  forth  in  pride  !  go  fearless  !  strike  and  conquer  ! 

UBALD. 

Mysterious  prophetess  !  thy  words  are  awful. 

WAN  DEREK. 

More  shalt  thou  know  hereafter: — this  learn,  Ubald,  6»*3.5 
There  is  a  fearful  record  in  the  heavens ; 
Angels  have  written  it ;  the  dead  bears  witness. 
Sweno's  whole  heritage,  this  envied  province. 
And  that  weak  maid  withal,  were  a  poor  barter 
For  just  revenge.  lExit  wanderer.] 

UBALD,  (alone,)         Forbiddi  "  lore  perchance    640 
And  sight  of  visions  not  for  man  designed 
Have  crazed  thee,  beldame.     Yet  was  I  light  before. 
And  thou  hast  thrown  a  load  on  me.     Thy  features 
Have  some  strange  power  which   thrills  me.     This  rich 

province  ! 
Whv  av  ;   if  Sweno's  daughter  be  mv  bride,  645 

Who  shall  gainsay  my  claims? — Ha  !  spoke  she  true? 
My  name,  my  siro  unknown  ;  the  rights,  by  nature 
Stamp'd  on  this  brow,  abolish'd  quite  and  lost ; 
No  ancient  crest  this  gorgeous  helm  adorning; 
Shall  slaves  call  Ubald  upstart  ?     The  blood  cries,    650 
This  must  not  be! — (.),  though  unknown,  revered! 
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Father !  how  longingly  my  thoughts  have  yearn 'd 

To  know  thy  lineaments !  If  death  has  snatched  thee 

From  this  our  nether  world,  look  down  on  me  ! 

For  oft  thy  form  has  strode  across  my  slumbers !        655 

If  treason  has  foredone  thee,  and  robb'd  thy  son 

Of  his  best  heritage,  thy  spotless  name, 

O  speak  to  me,  in  night's  still  gloom  reveal'd, 

Declare  thy  wrongs  !  Let  Ubald  foil,  or  wreak  them  ! 

lEnter  Reynald.]     reynald. 
Thou  art  wrapt  in  thought.     Men  speak  thee  keen  and 
lightsome,  660 

Not  given  to  musing 

UB4LD.         Each  humour  hath  its  hour. 
There  is  a  blithe  hour  for  the  lip  of  love ; 
The  sparkling  goblet,  the  bold  clamour  of  battle 
Have  theirs :  there  is  an  hour  for  deeper  thoughts, 
When  the  soul  soars  alone  beyond  the  clay  665 

That  cramps  its  nature.     Be  thou  welcome,  Reynald ; 
To-morrow  must  thine  helmet  bow  before  me  ; 
This  night  let  us  be  cheery. 

REYNALD.         Thou  art  boastful, 
Rash  youth  !  Reynald  is  little  wont  to  strive, 
Save  with  his  equals.     His  sword  strikes  down  the  lofty. 
But  spares  the  herd. 

UBALD,  {laying  his  hand  on  his  sword) 

To  me  ?  to  me  this,  Reynald  ? 

RBYNALD. 

To  whom  it  fits.     Valor  on  lordly  crests 

Sits  like  a  jewel  in  the  diadem, 

Giving  and  taking  lustre.     On  the  low 

It  shines  unseemly,  like  love's  rosy  chaplet  675 

On  the  bald  front  of  age,  and  moves  our  pity. 
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UBALD,  (drawing  his  siDord,) 
Thou  hast  said  that  which  must  be  rued  in  blood. 

REYNALD. 

Not  for  thy  worth,  but  that  good  gift  of  knighthood 
By  princely  Sweno's  hand  too  largely  lavished, 
I  will  e'en  joust  with  thee  to-morrow,  Ubald.  680 

So  thou  shalt  learn  the  weight  of  that  tried  arm 
Which  Pagans  shrink  from. 

UBALD.         By  heaven,  thou  liest,  to  say 
'Twas  largely  lavished  !     Thou  darest  not  for  thy  life 
Brand  me  with  lowly  birth,  though  half  my  honors 
Lie  in  abeyance,  and,  and  are  meekly  worn,  685 

Till  it  shall  please  high  heaven  to  reveal 
My  birthright.    The  pure  blood  throbs  here  more  warmly, 
Caitif,  than  thine. 

RBYNALD.         That  speech  has  seal'd  thy  doom ; 
Thou  shalt  not  live  to  view  to-morrow's  tourney. 
\^They  fight-      Enters  Sweno  with  his  sword  draum.^ 

SWENO. 

Forbear,  Ubald,  forbear !  I  charge  thee,  cease  !         690 
Kind  sir,  {to  Reynald)  beseems  it  ill  with  such  rude 

broils 
To  scare  our  festive  joys.     Put  up,  good  Ubald. 
I  pray  ye,  sirs,  on  pain  to  lack  our  friendship, 
Pursue  this  wrath  no  further.     Let  not  hate 
Lurk  in  these  walls,  to  rear  her  deadly  front  695 

Amidst  our  mirth.     Pray  ye,  be  friends.     Who  shivers 
One  lance  in  wrath  is  banish'd  from  our  tourney. 

UBALD. 

We  shall  have  scope  hereafter.     Farewell,  Reynald. 

lExit  Ubald. 
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8WKMO. 

Reynald,  we  should  this  eve  be  light  and  gladsome. 
But  some  unfriendly  doom  overtakes  and  thwarts  us*  700 


ACT  111. 

Scene  I. 

IThe  Towmameni.  A  Pavilion  infrcnt  of  the  Areain  which  ar$  the 
JJete,  ff  it  ie  not  convenient  to  gioe  a  Repreeentation  qf  the 
Fight,  the  Scene  must  be  eo  arranged  thai  the  Actors  may  appear 
to  looh  down  upon  the  Area  in  the  bach  qf  the  Stage  which  it  out  qf 
the  eight  qf  the  audience,  Swbko,  Bsxtha,  AaNOs,  and  At" 
tendanteJ] 

SWENO. 

Tb  b  eye  of  day  looks  cheerly  on  our  meeting, 

And  the  bright  bucklers  of  our  helmed  knights 

Send  back  his  courtesy  in  gleams  of  fire.         (flourish.) 

BEBTBA. 

Who  rides  so  proudly  with  yon  cross  of  red  ? 

SWBNO. 

'Tis  doughty  Reynald,  and  that  black  devise  705 

Is  the  known  emblem  of  illustrious  Biom,       {flourish.) 

BERTBA. 

Mark  how  they  charge !  how  lance  and  buckler  crash ! 
The  red«cro6S  wins :  that  sable  crest  is  low. 

AONES. 

O  father,  who  is  yonder  giant  champion, 

Whose  lance  seems  weightier  than  a  weaver's  beam,  710 

He  of  the  eagle-crest  ? 

SWBNO.        Harald  of  the  Isles, 
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A  readier  knight  hath  never  buckled  steel ! 
And  by  my  faith  a  noble  wooer,  Agnes. 
I  knew  not  of  his  presence.     This  day's  prize 
Hath  drawn  a  sturdy  suitor  to  the  lists,  716 

And  our  best  gallants  quail.     By  heavens,  1  miss 
Their  prompt  alacrity  :  strong  Harald  rides 
Hound  the  void  lists  as  victor,  undefied, 
And  not  a  lance  is  couch'd. — See  !  {.Shout  without.) 

Ubald!  Ubald! 

SWENO. 

Sec,  how  young  Ubald  dares  him  to  the  proof! 
His  lance  is  in  the  rest,     (flourish.)     On,  on  they  rusli, 
Like  the  swift  whirlwind  ;  they  are  lost  in  dust. 
By  heaven,  'tis  proudly  done  !     {Agnes  screams  faintly^ 
luoJiiny  foncard  with  eai/crness.)     Shout  without. 

An  Ubald  !  Ubald  ! 

SWENO. 

Why  that  huge  cliampion  of  the  misty  isles 
Cumbers  a  rood  of  ground, — Right  gallant  Ubald  !  725 
()  (laughter,  thou  hast  lost  a  princely  bridegroom, 
And  his  broad  lands  in  Orkney.     Much  I  marvel 
Who  may  withstand  that  dint  which  unhorsed  Harald. 
uEiuHA.     Lo,  where  the  red-cross  gleams! 

swMNo.  High-crested  Reynald! 

If  any  strength  can  bide  him,  it  is  thine  !   (flourish.)  730 

BliHlHA 

What  ails  thee,  child  ?    Thy  cheek  is  blanch'd  with  fear. 
Ilemember,  Agnes,  of  what  blood  thou  come^st. 

SWENO. 

Lightning  is  not  more  sudden  than  their  charge. 
Saint  Mary  !  thev  bear  them  noblv,  both  unharm'd ; 
The  area  shakes  beneath  them.     See  !  they  wheel,    736 
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Like  two  big  clouds  careering  in  mid  air. 
They  clash  again.     O  what  a  shock  was  there ! 
The  steeds  are  riderless  upon  their  flanks, 
Shiver'd  each  lance.     The  sword  must  win  the  day. 

(ITie  clash  of  swords  is  heard.)     bertha. 
Now  heaven  defend  thee,  Ubald !  thou  hast  need      740 
Of  all  thy  prowess. 

AGNBs.  O  his  foot  hath  slipt ! 

Eternal  mercy,  save  him  ! 

swENo.  He  is  up, 

He  bears  him  like  a  lion  in  the  fight. 
His  blows  rain  thick  as  hail. 

Shout  without.  Hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 

Ubald,  brave  Ubald  is  the  victor  !     Ubald.  745 

(Agnes  tinks  haff  faint  into  the  arms  of  Bertha.) 

SWEMO. 

Our  lion-cub  has  gain'd  the  day,  and  nobly. 

Shout  toithout. 

Ubald !  brave  Ubald  is  the  victor !     Ubald ! 

IFlourith,  Enter  ubald,  and  other  knights;  ubalb  with 
his  drawn  sword  in  his  l^  hand,  and  the  broken  sword  of 
Reynold  in  his  right,"]  . 

UBALD. 

A  boon,  a  boon,  sir  !     Bid  thy  seneschal 

Cut  heroushaw  and  peacock  with  this  blade, 

This  boasted  dragon-carver  from  Aleppo  !  750 

SWENO. 

Ubald,  we  greet  thee  with  a  parent's  joy. 
The  day  is  thine ;  but  ere  we  make  thee  welcome 
As  our  child's  suitor,  whose  abashed  cheek 
Has  changed  fear's  livery  for  a  brighter  color, 
Loud  proclamation  must  the  trumpet  make,  755 

2  p 
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To  all,  whatever  be  their  rank  or  station. 
Sounding  our  summons ;  so  they  may  unfold 
The  mystery  of  thy  birth,  which  we  deem  noble. 

[Enter  reynald  and  others,]  ubald. 

Make  proclamation  for  a  leech,  my  sire  ! 
The  conqueror  of  the  east,  the  sultan-slayer,  760 

Has  wrench'd  his  princely  sinew.     Faith  'tis  well, 
Else  Ubald  had  been  minced  by  this  rare  blade, 
As  trenchermen  cleave  larks.     Say'st  thou  not,  Reynald? 

reynald. 
False  boy,  thou  didst  take  vantage  of  my  mercy. 
'Twas  thy  foot  slipp'd  ;  and,  but  I  staid  mine  arm     765 
In  pity  to  thy  youth,  thou  wert  not  here 
To  taunt  me  thus.     Thou,  when  I  thought  thee  shent. 
Didst,  tygerlike,  spring  on  me  unawares, 
And  that  tried  falchion  snapp'd. 

UBALD.  Aye,  this  strong  weapon, 

I'o  which  the  skulls  of  infidels  were  paper,  770 

Broke  on  the  boy's  arm.     O  'twas  foully  play'd 
To  deal  the  blows  too  fast  upon  thee,  Reynald  ! 
I  cry  thee  pardon.     It  behoved  me  stay 
Till  Reynald  had  ta'en  breath.    'Twas  most  discourteous : 
I  should  have  waited  on  my  bended  knee  775 

Thine  own  good  time. 

REYNALD.  This  is  no  feud  of  words; 

Thy  way  of  mirth  dishonoreth  a  name 
Which  brooks  no  stain.     By  all  the  shades  of  those 
Who  at  life's  cost  have  known  me  true  and  loyal, 
I  do  defy  thee,  Ubald,  unto  death.  780 

Earth  is  too  narrow  for  thy  spring  of  pride. 

IBALD. 

And  tlie  iiino  heavens,  my  spirit  is  so  buoyant  ! 
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Yet  deem  not,  Ubald  from  thy  manly  brow 

Would  pluck  the  wreath  of  reputation 

By  such  light  speech.     I  do  embrace  thy  challenge ;  785 

But  hark  ye,  Reynald,  this  morn  to  arms  was  given. 

Love  claims  to-morrow, 

swENo.         Sirs,  these  feuds  offend  us. 
Thou,  Agnes,  as  befits  thee,  with  yon  cuirass, 
Palm  of  this  trysting,  gird  victorious  Ubald. 
Nay,  by  my  knighthood,  had  I  bid  thee  give  790 

Thyself,  a  worthier  palm,  thou  couldst  not  change 
The  clear  complexion  of  thy  natural  hue 
To  brighter  vermeil.     Agnes,  on  my  troth 
I  think  thou  fain  wouldst  ^ve  thy  blushing  self, 
The  unsunn'd  whiteness  of  this  virgin  hand,  795 

A  bri^ter  guerdon,     {taking  her  hand^  jestingly,) 

Have  a  care,  young  trembler  ! 
Perchance,  at  our  citation,  mailed  Mars 
May  claim  him  to  his  heaven.     Have  a  care,  daughter  ! 

(AONBt  l\ftt  Up  the  golden  euiraw  to  qffer  it  to  ubald.  At 
that  moment  the  trumpet  eounde  again,  Re-enten  mbb- 
BBNOBR  hurried,) 

swENO.         What  tidings  ? 

ME88BMOBR.        Noblo  Sweuo,  scarce  the  herald 
Had  proclamation  made,  giving  loud  breath  800 

To  the  shrill  trumpet's  brass,  when  from  the  crowd 
Stepp'd  forth  a  wizzard  shape  in  female  guise. 
Craving  admittance  to  this  lordly  presence. 

(Fhmrieh,    BnUr  w  a  n  dbr  br,  preceded  by  a  Herald,) 

WANDBRER. 

Sweno,  I  come,  obedient  to  thy  best, 
Fate's  secret  to  unravel,  which  disclosed,  805 

Egress  unharm'd  I  claim  for  me — and  mine. 

2  f2 
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SWENO. 

Granted.— ^Vhat   bear*st   thou?      From   what   fountain 

sprung 
Did  valiant  Ubald  draw  the  blood  of  life  ? 

WANDERER. 

From  hell's  own  fount  accursed  !     A  fatal  spell 

Hung  on  the  horned  moon,  the  raven  croak'd,  810 

When  he  was  born. — Ubald,  behold  thy  mother  ! 

UBALD. 

Base  witch,  thou  liest,  to  say  thou  art  my  mother. 
'Tis  a  foul  lie,  and  thou  art  wild  to  speak  it ! 

WANDERER. 

What  my  lips  speak,  shall  my  clear  proofs  avouch. 

UBALD. 

'Tis  false.     Produce  them,  base  suborned  proofs !      815 

SWENO. 

A  jeweird  bracelet  by  his  side  was  left. 
Canst  thou  describe  it,  giving  to  the  ear 
Just  apprehension  of  its  fonn  and  color  ? 

(To  the  Herald,) 
Bring  forth  the  casket,  whose  lock  bears  the  rust 
Of  twenty  years.  (He  unlocks  it.) 

WANDERER.      The  cycs  have  shrewder  judgment  820 
Of  nice  proportions  in  the  workman's  art, 
Of  shape  and  size,  of  color  and  quaint  fashion, 
Than  the  tongue's  skill  can  render  to  the  ear. 
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Behold  its  fellow. 

(She  tjtves  Jam  a  bracelet.     He  opent  the  casket y  and  takes  out 
a  hracclcty  which  he  compares  with  it,) 

SWENO.  On  my  faith  'tis  strange. 

Two  sister  orbs  in  the  most  proper  face  825 

Shine  not  with  liker  water  than  those  gems ; 
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Nor  the  long  lashes  cast  more  equal  shade^ 
Than  does  the  fretted  gold  wherein  they  lie, 
Like  living  lights  in  the  fringed  eyelids  chased. 

UBALD. 

O  treason  !     O  base  thief,  thou  hast  purloin'd  it!       830 

BERTHA. 

'Tb  like  she  hath ;  with  sacrilegious  hand 
Rifling  the  vault,  where  lie  entomb'd  the  bones 
Of  her  who  gave  thee  being. 

UBALo.  *Tis  like  ? — 'tis  certain  ! 

SWENO. 

Say,  woman,  in  that  helpless  infant's  cradle 

What  else  was  found,  by  no  enquiring  eye  835 

Save  mine  and  noble  Bertha's  ever  questioned  ? 

WANDERER. 

A  scroll,  whereon  these  words,  in  thy  mind's  tablet 

Long  since  deep  graven.  —Run  not  the  couplets  thus, 

Though  the  last  words  be  from  that  legend  rent  ? 

**  The  secret  piece  from  this  indenture  torn  840 

*^  Was  sever'd  at  the  hour  this  child  was  borne 

*^  From  its  proud  mother  ;  when  they  reunite, 

^*  The  valiant  son  shall  meet  his  mother's  sight." 

And  now  I  tender  to  thy  judging  eye. 

Long  saved,  long  cased  in  gold  with  precious  care,    845 

(taking  it  out  of  a  tmall  box) 

The  fragment  of  that  scroU. — See,  see ! — it  fits 

The  nice  indentures  of  that  wavy  rent, 

Which  no  art's  skill  could  liken !     See  the  words 

Traced  by  one  hand,  quaint  nature's  character ! 

Comes  that  untainted  scroll  from  the  damp  vault      850 

Of  chamel*houses?     Am  I  not  thy  mother  ? 
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SWEXO. 

O  pa^t  conjecture  wondrous  I     Name  his  father. 

WANDERER. 

He  has  no  father!     Ask  the  wandering  billows 

Of  the  storm-beaten  sea,  who  made  their  bosom 

Team  with  the  finny  myriads  !     Ask  the  winds,  835 

Who  fill'd  their  darkling  and  invisible  womb 

With  blight  and  pestilence !     He  has  no  father. 

UBALD. 

Dread  being !  mother  not,  but  fiend,  I  name  thee ! 

If  true  the  accursed  tale,  thy  child  of  want, 

Safe  cradled  in  the  arms  of  joy  and  honor,  860 

Why  call'st  thou  now  to  misery  and  ruin  ? 

Why  dash  to  earth  the  wreath,  thine  art  had  woven  ? 

Speak,  foul  witch,  speak. 

WANDERER.         Betray 'd,  out-cast,  abandoned, 
Man's  roof  has  not  o'er-shelter'd  me ;  the  blast, 
Not  age,  has  blanch'd  these  elf-locks.    I  have  known  865 
Dire  want  and  loneliest  savage  wanderings. 
I'hc  fearfullest  glens,  the  tangled  precipice. 
Have  been  my  lair;  the  demon  of  the  tempest 
My  comforter  :  to  sights  abhorr'd  of  men 
And  fellowship  with  every  cavern's  inmate  870 

Use  hns  made  me  familiar;  the  gaunt  wolf, 
Tiio  eagle,  knows  my  coming  and  outgoing, 
And  in  compassion  to  man's  outcast  yields 
Sluuv  of  his  bloody  banquet.     Where  I  roam'd, 
Tho  nitrhtdew  was  my  balm,  the  baleful  clouds  875 

My  canopy  ;  and,  by  their  sulphurous  bolts 
IllunKHl,  my  rocky  threshold  gleamed  with  splendor 
That  did  outshine  the  omblazon'd  halls  of  kings. 
Ndr  envied  I  man's  palaces. — But  such 
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Was  not  fit  cradle  for  weak  infaney.  880 

The  firm  endurance  of  an  injured  soul 

May  smile  mid  nature's  terrors,  and  even  haU 

The  fiend  that  nurtures  them ;  but  helpless  years 

Lack  milder  mother's-milk. 

swENO.  What  phrensy  then, 

Mysterious  phantom,  say,  what  hateful  piupose         885 
Now,  in  the  prime  and  summer  of  its  growth, 
Strikes  down  that  glorious  scion,  deck'd  with  honors, 
From  this  exalted  station,  where  thy  fraud 
Had  safely  planted  it  / 

WANDBBER,  Look  upou  me ; 

Proud  mortal,  mark  this  gaunt  and  abject  being ;       890 
These  skeleton-like  limbs  and  sun-parch'd  skin 
Which  once  had  bloom  and  beauty  I^See  me  now 
The  haggard  child  of  want,  and  scorn,  and  wo ! 
Whose  hope  is  but  despair  I    The  very  dogs 
Howl  afier  me,  as  if  the  mouldering  grave  895 

Had  cast  me  from  its  foul  abhorred  womb 
Polluting  with  my  breath  the  £aice  of  heaven. 
Sunk  as  I  am,  perchance  amid  the  blaze 
Of  yon  gilt  banners,  gilded  with  the  pomp 
Of  gorgeous  chivalry,  some  bosom  shrinks  900 

From  inward  horror,  to  whose  nightly  visions 
My  lot  were  paradise.     I  would  not  change 
These  tatter*d  garments  for  your  bravery. — 
Ubald,  awake  !     If  I  have  dash*d  from  thee 
This  cup  of  joy,  drugged  deep  with  smiling  mischief;  905 
If  all  the  friends  <rf  thy  prood-budding  youth 
Drop  ofiF  from  theei  as  from  the  mther'd  tree 
The  worms  that  fed  on  it ;  if  glory's  course 
Rejects  thee,  offspring  of  despair  and  want ; 
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Know,  thou  hast  friends  among  the  wrecks  of  nature.  910 
O  there  is  joy  amid  the  crashing  storm, 
When  the  rack  scuds  before  the  rushing  winds, 
And  all  is  ruin  !     Where  the  sea-mew  screams 
Mid  desert  caves  may  be  thy  nuptial  bower ; 
The  howling  wolves  shall  yield  thee  minstrelsy.  915 

Ila  !  ha  !  ha  !     (She  laughs  hideously.) 

SWENO,  (rising,) 
Out  of  my  sight,  accursed  of  heaven  !   away  ! 

WANDEUKR.     (^Withdrawing  slowly,  with  a  look  and  €tctionof 
threatening  and  savage  contempt.) 

The  curse  of  heaven  will  be  soon  fulfill'd.  \_Exit. 

SWENO. 

Brave  champions,  this  our  joy  is  turn'd  to  sadness. 
Ubald,  we  still  uphold  thee ;  and  thy  deeds 
Shall  win  thee  rank  and  reverence  and  honors  :  920 

But  such  alliance  suits  not  with  our  bearing ; 
And  we  perforce  must  name,  of  those  whose  rank 
May  make  them  bold  to  be  our  daughter's  suitors, 
Reynald,  though  vanquish'd,  nctor. — Welcome,  RejTiald ! 
Child  of  my  heart,  come  with  me. 

AGNES.  Ubald!  Ubald!         925 

(Exeunt  all  but  ubald,  tcho  remains  alone  in  deep  thought. 
The  Scene  falls  in  front  representing  a  Woodland  outside 
the  Lists,  ldald  enters  slow  and  thoughtfuly  and  leant 
on  the  point  of  his  sword,  J/e  starts  suddenly  into  a  de- 
fensive attitude.) 

UBALD. 

A  vaunt  !  spectre  of  hell,  avaunt ! — Stay,  Ubald  ! 
Thy  brain  is  madden'd ;  thy  stunn'd  senses  reel. 

(Starting  again.) 

Who  dared  to  call  this  wretched  being  Ubald  ^ 
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There  was  a  time,  I  well  remember  me, 

When  that  name  sounded  in  the  lists  of  fame,  930 

Valor's  first  minion  :  'twas  a  gallant  name, 

And  he  who  bore  it,  vail'd  his  crest  to  none, 

And  men  would  doflF  their  caps,  and  cry  "  Live  Ubald  !'* 

"Us  past — it  was  a  dream— I  am  not  Ubald ! 

All,  all's  unsound !  the  very  earth  we  tread  on  935 

A  counterfeit !  a  faithless  sod,  that  mantles 

The  bubbling  of  a  bottomless  abyss. 

Nature  itself  is  false. — There  is  no  Ubald! 

He,  who  usurp'd  that  name's  a  slave,  an  upstart ! 

A  liar,  a  pitiful,  a  base-bom  slave !     {A  pause,)        940 

I  have  heard  tell,  that,  when  the  unchaste  moon 

Peeps  with  her  broad  eye  glaring  from  above. 

Men's  thoughts  are  phrensied :  I  do  well  believe, 

That  we  are  drawn  like  puppets  by  her  power 

Through  fate's  invisible  and  airy  maze,  945 

Even  as  the  tides  of  ocean  ebb  or  swell 

At  her  strong  bidding.     Life's  a  mockery, 

And  we,  that  tread  this  motley  earth,  are  fools. 

And  madmen.     Else,  amid  the  battle's  hurley 

Why  has  this  arm  oft  turn'd  the  flood  of  war,  950 

Outvying  opposition^  till  the  cry 

Of  victory  through  all  the  welkin  rang, 

Filling  the  trump  of  glory  ?  if  that  name, 

Once  bright  like  Lucifer,  and  like  him  lost, 

Falls  as  a  star  from  heaven  ! — O  Agnes,  Agnes,        955 

What  demon  from  my  hand  has  dash'd  the  chalice, 

Which  thou  hadst  crown'd  with  bliss  ! — Ha  I  if  thy  faith 

Forswear  me  now, — basebom — despised — rejected. 

I  will  not,  dare  not,  think  it. — Joy  of  my  soul, 

I  still  have  trust  in  thee ! 
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{He  remains  tvrapt  in  thought j  the   wandbrbr  enter*  ita- 

perceived.) 

WANDERER,  (osie/e.)  My  soQ ! — alas,     960 

In  that  brief  word  how  many  thoughts  lie  blended ! 
O  long  divorced,  estranged,  from  this  lone  heart. 
And  yet  my  son  ! — 1  thought  my  soul  was  steel'd 
Against  all  fond  impression,  trebly  arm'd 
With  the  keen  temper  of  the  merciless  blade  !  965 

And  yet  how  painfully  the  name  of  son 
Falls  on  this  wither  d  heart ! — O  Ubald^  Ubald, 
The  cherub  peace  is  waking  in  my  soul, 
Which  has  not  caroU'd  there  since  thou  wert  born  ! 
{Aloud.)     My  son  !       ubald,  (seizing  her  vehemently.) 
Call  me  not  son  ! — O  Satan's  mate  !  970 

By  what  foul  spell  heist  thou  atchieved  my  ruin  ? 
What  traitor  has  subom*d  thee  ?     Make  thy  treason 
As  manifest  as  day,  or  I  will  tear 
Thy  shrivell'd  flesh,  and  cast  it  to  the  wolves. 
Hast  thou  not  told  a  tale  of  damning  falsehood  ?        97j 

WANDERER. 

If  I  be  Satan's  mate,  thy  fury  speaks  thee 
Child  of  my  womb.     {He  lets  go  his  hold.) 

'Tis  meet  that  I,  fate's  tool. 
Should  be  accurst  of  mine  own  issue.     Smite  me. 
Fierce  Ubald  !     Bury  in  eternal  night 
The  secret  of  thy  birth  !     Slay  her,  who  bore  thee  ! 

ubald. 
O  terrible  of  women,  I  will  kneel  981 

Even  in  prostration  meekly  to  the  hem 
Of  thy  rent  garment,  so  thou  wilt  reveal 
The  name  of  him  whose  stamp  I  bear. 

uandkukr.  'Twould  need 
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A  raven's  note  to  name  him.     Rather  ask  985 

Hiat  fearful  word,  which,  but  onoe  breathed  aloud. 
Would  have  dissolved  the  fabric  of  this  world 
And  all  the  gmrgeoos  firmament  above  as, 
Letting  beH  loose  from  its  eternal  chain. 

UBALD. 

And  though  the  sky  should  reel,  the  rock-staid  sea    990 
With  the  foundations  of  the  crazy  earth 
Quake  to  their  base,  I  would  demand  it 

WAMDXRER.  Ubald, 

Hiere  stands  between  thee  and  thy  burning  wishes 
A  wide  gulph  fizt,  which  to  o'erleap  were  death. 

By  all  heaven's  flaming  lights  thou  art  my  chUd  I 

Wilt  thou  avenge  me,  Ubald  ? — The  event 

Hangs  on  my  word,  whether  to  uphold  or  plunge  thee 

Deep,  deep)  into  that  fiery  gulph  of  ruin. 

VBAU>. 

My  heart  yearns  painfully  to  know  my  fiither. 

WANDXREB. 

Thou  shalt  learn  nothing,  till  I  am  revenged  I         1000 

Rave,  thou  hot  youth !     Strike  rashly,  strike  thy  mother  I 

Or  kneel,  and,  Ubald,  swear  to  slay  the  man 

Who  made  thee  fatherless !     I  tell  thee,  son. 

If  that  thou  hast  an  ear,  a  heart,  a  soul. 

That  cry  for  v^ogeance,  which  appals  me  nightly,    1005 

Must  have  been  heard  by  thee.     Swear,  Ubald,  swear ! 

UBALD. 

There  needs  no  oath  to  spur  me  to  that  goal, 

No^  nor  blind  curse  !     By  heaven,  show  me  the  man, 

That  made  an  orphan  of  ill-fated  Ubald, 

And  I  will  drag  him  to  such  strict  account,  1010 

No  second  sun  shall  dawn  on  him  and  me. 
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WANDERER.  Swear  it ! 

I  BALD.     By  all  heaven's  gifts  I  swear  it ! — Name  him. 

WANDERER. 

Sweiio  !  proud  Sweno  made  thee  fatherless  ! 

Haste,  Ubald  !  slay  him  !— Wilt  thou  not  avenge  me  ? 

UBALD. 

The  spirit  of  Satan  dwells  in  thy  foul  lips  !  1015 

Thou  darest  not  sav  it ! 

WANDERER.         Wilt  thou  not  avengc  me? 
UBALD,  (with  great  emotion,) 
Say,  who  !  and  when,  and  where  !  how  fell  my  father  ? 

WANDERER. 

Nay,  not  a  word,  till  that  dread  debt  be  paid : 
Then  shall  my  speech  reveal  no  humble  rights. 
Ubald,  thine  oath  !     Vengeance  on  haughty  Sweno  ! 

UBALD. 

Mysterious  Being,  thy  words  fiJl  like  drops 
Of  poison,  blistering  whatever  they  touch. 
My  soul  is  horror-struck.     Shall  Ubald  slay 
One  sire,  kind  substitute  for  nature's  tie, 
At  thy  strange  bidding,  unrcveard  the  tale  1025 

Of  his  lost  birthright,  and  unknown  his  father  ? 
WANDERER     Wilt  thou  uot  sluv  him  ? 

UBALD.  By  the  living  light, 

I  will  not  touch  his  hoarv  brow  with  harm, 
For  all  that  thou  and  thy  fell  crew  can  tempt  with ! 

WANDERER. 

O  ^av  not  thus — 'twere  better  for  thee,  Ubald,  1030 

To  riot  in  the  blood  of  innocents. 
To  earn  tlie  mark  of  Cain,  than  bear  the  doom 
Which  niu>t  oVrwholm  thee  if  thou  brave  this  bidding. 
Stay  I  tho  gnnind  (piakes  beneath  thee! 


\ 
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UBALD.  Let  it  gape : 

I  will  not  hurt  the  head  of  honor'd  Sweno.  1035 

WANDERER. 

Beware ;  his  lot  is  seal'd ;  and  thine  hangs  trembling 

In  the  eternal  scale  ;  whether  to  reap 

Thy  glorious  heritage,  or  wear  a  curse, 

Which  but  to  whisper  would  make  the  horrent  hair 

Bristle  thy  youthful  brows.     Wilt  thou  kill  Sweno  ? 

SWENO. 

Not,  though  the  firm  earth  yawn'd,  and  from  its  depth 
Fate  own'd  thy  ministry. 

WAN DERER.         O  fiends  of  vengeance, 
Sear  up  my  milk  of  nature  !     Dry  the  source 
Of  pity's  womanish  tears,  or  let  them  fall 
Like  water  on  the  hissing  furnace  cast,  1045 

Giving  new  strength  to  all-devouring  flame  ! 
Devoted  Ubald,  be  fate's  will  atchieved, 
lliough  it  must  shiver  thee !     If  vengeance  move  not. 
Love  shall  perforce  arouse  thee  !     Shall  that  Reynald 
To-morrow,  triumphing  in  thy  disgrace,  1050 

Lead  Agnes  to  the  altar  !     Shall  Ubald  gape, 
And  cry,  "  Long  live  the  bride  !     Health  and  ripe  joys 
**  Attend  their  wedded  couch  !"     Go,  crave  their  alms, 
And  beg  some  base  coin  from  the  lusty  bridegroom ! 

UBALD. 

The  voice  of  fiends  is  in  thee.     O  thy  words  1055 

Have  rush*d  like  molten  fire  upon  my  soul ! 
Thou  canst  not  say  that  she  will  wed  with  Reynald. 

WANDERER. 

Will  I — nay,  she  must. — Is  not  the  faith  of  Sweno 

To  Reynald  pledged  ?  or  is  that  haughty  chief 

In  love  a  laggard  ?     Know  this,  by  thine  abasement 
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To-morrow  Agnes  is  his  bride,  unless 
She  be  to-night  thine,  Ubald. 

UBALD.  Ha!  how  say'st  thou ? 

WANDERER. 

TTiis  night  or  never  must  Agnes  be  thy  wife. 

UBALD. 

To-night  ? — They  say  the  devD  sometimes  speaks  true. 

WANDERER.     {Giving  him  a  key.) 
Take  this,  love's  talisman.     The  wierd  scom'd  Wanderer 
May  crown  thy  wishes  yet :  its  jx>werful  spell 
Shall  yield  thee  entrance  to  young  Agnes*  bower, 
^\'hen  earth  is  wrapt  in  gloom. 

UBALD.  Woman  of  might. 

Give  to  thy  meaning  words.     If  love  prevail, 
Where  and  how  wedded  shall  mine  Agnes  be  1070 

At  that  still  season  ? 

WANDERER.         In  Helen's  ruin'd  chapel. 
When  first  the  moon  upon  your  secret  flight 
Throws  her  slant  beam,  beneath  the  porch  a  priest 
Shall  wait  thy  bidding.— Speed  !  arouse  her  love  ! 
Triumph  o'er  maidish  dread  !  or  the  next  sun  1075 

Must  dawn  on  Reynald's  bliss. 

UBALD.  On  Reynald's  death, 

Or  shall  sec  Agnes  mine. 

WANDERER.  Under  that  chapel 

A  secret  cell  is  hewn  ;  that  obscure  vault 
Shall  be  thy  bridal  chamber. — Fear'st  thou,  Ubald  ? 
Splendor  it  lacks,  and  soft  luxurious  ease,  10^ 

To  cheer  a  dainty  fair  one ;  but  its  stillness 
Is  fitting  such  a  stealth.     This  night  or  never ! 
ll)ald,  time  flies. 

I' BALD.         Befriend  me,  powerful  Love  ! 
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My  thoughts  are  all  amazed  and  unarray'd, 

I  walk  as  in  a  mist ;  be  this  night,  Agnes,  1085 

Our  first  fond  entrance  into  weal  or  wo  1 

lExit,  UBALD.]      THE   WANDERER,  {aloue.) 

He's  gone  ;  he's  gone. — Be  still,  thou  coward  heart ! 

I  know  not  whether  I  am  dead  or  waking. 

The  world  seems  dark  around  me,  and  such  deeds 

Are  doing,  that  the  sun  must  shrink  for  ever.  1090 

Methought  I  heard  the  voice  of  one,  who  drowning 

Cried,  ^*  Mother,  save  me  !  help  me,  ere  I  sink  !*' 

And  then  methought  two  spirits  strongly  strove 

To  drag  me  diversely ;  one  pure  as  light. 

The  beam  of  radiant  mercy  on  its  brow  ;  1095 

The  other  foul  and  loathsome,  fierce  as  death. 

Mocking  the  agony  of  convulsive  sobs. 

And  its  fell  strength  prevail'd.     0  powers  of  evil, 

There  be  some  hallow*d  moments,  when  this  soul 

Can  wrestle  with  your  might,  and  dove-like  peace    1100 

Seems  like  a  lovely  vision,  seen  far  off! 

Now  all  is  dark :  the  Spirit  of  revenge 

Knocks,  Sweno,  at  thy  gate.     Thy  knell  is  rung.  lUodt. 


ScBNB  III. — Sweno's  Hall. 

[swEMO,  REYNALD  and  Others.']     sweno. 

We  do  admit  thy  claims,  but  some  short  space 

Crave  ere  the  accomplishment.     A  troublous  star    1105 

Lowers  o'er  our  house  :  we  lack  the  pulse  of  joy 

For  bridal  revels.— I  fear  my  child  had  framed 

Some  hopes  which  must  prove  vain;  but  Sweno's  daughter 

Will  know  what  fits  her  station.  lEnter  Attendant.'] 

ATTENDANT.     Ubald  cravcs 
Admittance,     swbno.     By  your  leave. 
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At  no  Tnciin  cost;  but  higher  hopes  are  wrecked 
Hy  thy  base  origin. 

LBALD.         O  thou  dost  not,  canst  not, 
Beheve  it,  Sweno  !— It  is  false  as  hell ; 
The  tongue  that  did  avouch  it  is  accurst.  1165 

SWENO. 

Ubald,  intemperate  wrath  does  ill  become 

Thy  present  station.     Be  of  humbler  strain  ! 

We  are  to  blame,  who  have  uprear'd  thy  youth 

hi  boisterous  license.     Think,  what  now  befits  thee. 

UBALD. 

It  fits  me,  sir,  to  guard  with  jealous  honor  1 170 

The  rights  you  gave  me ;  nor  will  I  renounce 

Of  those  one  smallest  title,  while  I  gird 

This  sword  of  knighthood,  which  departs  not  from  me, 

Save  in  the  grjisp  of  death.     Were  my  race  abject. 

As  the  blood  cries  within  me  it  is  noble,  1173 

I  have  earnM  that,  in  perilous  fields  of  fame, 

Which  doth  outshine  the  best  and  loftiest  birthdom, 

A  soldier's  rank.     Upon  thy  pledged  word 

I  claim  my  prize,  the  hand  of  Agnes. — Start  not, 

Tis  truth  ;  there  lives  not  in  this  realm  of  Jutland  1 180 

Who  can  deny  my  right. 

SWENO.  I — Sweno — tell  thee, 

I,  I,  would  plunge  this  sword,  my  father's  weapon. 
Like  he  of  Rome,  into  my  daughter's  bosom, 
Abolisliing  with  her  each  joy  of  age, 
Ere  she  should  soil  by  such  a  foul  alliance  1185 

The  blood  of  my  fore-elders. 

L  HALT).  Jt  is  false  ; 

It  were  no  stain  to  wed  with  Ubald-     Hark  ye, 
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Sir — fearless  I  assert— mark  well  my  werds — 
Thou  canst  not,  durst  not,  Sweno,  for  thine  honor, 
Uphold  that  wixzard*8  tale. 

SWKNO.  Nay,  by  my  sword,  1190 

Her  proofs  admit  not  doubt  or  question. 

UBALD. 

0  monstrous  !     By  that  self-same  speech  convicted 
Thou  wert  a  murderer.     Ay,  start  now,  and  learn 
What  'tis  to  have  the  jewel  of  thy  life 

Hang  on  a  traitor's  proof ! 

swBMO.  Boy,  thou  art  frantic.       1195 

UBALD. 

By  heaven,  I  am  calm ;  I  speak  the  things  I  know, 
And  I  embrace  with  juster  apprehension 
Their  form  and  bearings,  than  thou  dost.     Take  me 
with  thee, 

1  do  not  charge  on  thee  that  damning  guilt ; 

Here  I  discard  the  thought,  as  loathsome  treason     1209 
Gender'd  in  hell.     But,  if  her  speech  were  true. 
Thine  hate  has  robb'd  me  of  a  princely  father. 
She  speaks ;  not  I.     Her  voice  cries  loud  for  vengeance* 
Thou  canst  not  heap  her  tale  upon  my  head. 
And  not  take  home  to  thine  that  charge  of  murder. 
swBNO.     What  ho ! 

(Reynold,  ^c.  comefonoard.) 

Sirs,  we  are  bearded  in  our  hall ; 
The  whelp,  which  we  have  nurtured,  turns  upon  us 
With  rabid  fang.    Thus  from  our  love  we  cast  him ! 
Base-bom,  away !  we  brook  not  thy  rash  words. 

UBALD,  (drawing  his  sword.) 
Say'st  thou  ?    And  yet  I  have  no  sire  but  thee.       1210 
No  other  tongue  had  seom'd  me  thus,  and  lived ! 

2  G  2 
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No  other  eye  upon  my  fallen  fortunes 

Had  glared,  as  thine  does  now  !     I  will  not  harm  thee. 

Thou,  Reynald,  thou  whose  bold  pretensions 

Assail  my  rights,  stand  forth.     Let  heaven  decide     1215 

Which  be  the  better  and  the  nobler  champion. 

Thou  didst  erewhile  defy  me  unto  death. 

REYNALD. 

I  did ;  and  thv  bold  arm  eschew'd  the  cartel 

Kvcn  in  the  shelter  of  a  woman's  bowser. 

I'hat  arm  perhaps  is  abject  as  thy  birth.  1220 

UBALD,  (fighting.) 
Thus — thus — we  shall  be  quickly  weighed. 

swENo,  (interposing.)  Stand  back! 

I  do  forbid  the  challenge.     Lay  hands  on  him. 

(  The  Knights  interpose  with  drawn  swords.) 

We  have  been  far  too  mild ;  but  Sweno's  presence 
Shall  not  be  braved.     Our  will  is  thus  determined ; 
To-morrow,  Heynald,  thou  shalt  wed  our  daughter. 
Hut  if  tliou  wieldest  sword  or  lance  before. 
We  oast  thee  from  our  love. 

(  To  L'HALD.)  Thou,  sir,  begone. 

\\  0  would  not  willin^lv  let  thee  down  the  wind; 
Ikit  thou,  unruly  tarsel,  quitt'st  thy  perch 
To  strike  too  high  a  quarry.     Lead  him  forth.  1230 

UBALD 

NMiich  is  the  vassal  will  lav  hands  on  Ubald  ? — 

I  (|uit  thee,  Sweno. — Thou  hast  done  me  wrong, 

Whicli  Imply  should  wipe  out  the  memory 

Of  all  I  owe  thee  : — but  it  is  not  so. 

Thou,  haughty  Keynald,  mark  me.      It  were  safer  1203 

To  take  the  ileshless  and  abhorred  death 
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To  be  thy  mate,  than  lay  the  hand  of  power 

Upon  mine  Agnes.  [Exit. 

REYNALD.         Faith,  thou  bear'st  thee  nobly  ; 
And  I  could  prize  thee  rather  in  its  ebb, 
Tlian  brook  the  rash  flow  of  thy  better  fortune.        1240 

8WENO. 

We  do  desire  the  Lady  Agnes'  presence. 

lExit  Attendant, 
Reynald,  I  am  much  moved.     This  headstrong  youth 
Has  part  in  my  affections,  and  my  daughter 
Regards  his  worth  too  highly :  if  she  bewail  him. 
We  must  be  brief,  and  use  authority, 
Though  it  sound  harsh.  {Enters  aones.) 

(swENo,  embracing  her.)     My  child  I 

AONES.  My  gracious  sire  ! 

SWENO. 

Tliou  art  pale,  and  yet,  belieye  me,  child,  I  love  thee 
As  my  best  hope  on  earth. — Said  I  my  best? 
My  only  hope ! 

AONES.         Ever  my  own  kind  father ! 

SWENO. 

I  have  no  son.     A  son  is  to  his  father  1250 

A  mirror,  in  the  which  his  aged  eyes 

May  read  their  image  ;  ay,  a  magic  mirror. 

Which  doth  give  back  himself,  his  form  and  likeness. 

Even  in  the  pride  and  semblance  of  his  youth ! — 

Thou  would'st  speak,  but  the  inarticulate  sound       1255 

Dies  on  thy  lips. 

AONRs.         Sir — Something  I  would  say. 
But  it  might  savor  of  presumptuous  wishes 
To  think  a  worthless  maiden  could  reflect 
Ought  of  her  father's  virtues,  in  whom  the  mould 
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Of  nature's  noblest  pattern  is  most  perfect :  126() 

Yet  gazing  on  them,  living  in  the  shine 

Of  all  thy  glories,  something  my  thoughts  must  borrow 

From  thine  high  attributes ;  and  store  it  here. 

As  the  pale  ineffectual  orb  of  night 

Drinks  the  sun's  lustre. 

swENo.  I  do  esteem  thee,  Agnes,  1263 

Worthy  thy  blood ;  one  in  whom  gentle  pleasance 
With  loftier  thoughts  is  wedded  !  bom  to  grace 
Thy  noble  lord  and  rear  his  princely  issue 
To  wear  our  dignities,     agnes.     Sir? 

6WENO.  W^e  lack  an  heir 

To  bear  them  worthily.     Behold  the  Knight  1*270 

Whose  unniatchd  prowess  we  have  this  day  chosen. 
To  uphold  our  race.     Thou  art  a  bride  to-morrow. 

AGNES. 

Sav  not  unmatoh'tl — O,  sir,  vou  are  too  hasty. 

( Kneeling  ) 

Pray  you,  recall  that  speech  !     'Twas  but  yestre'en 
You  saitL  my  lonl  must  stand  in  arms  unrivall'd ;      {'275 
1  do  take  sanctuarv*  on  those  thv  wortis* 
The  altar  of  thv  truth. 

SWENO.  And  so  he  does. 

AGNES. 

()  father,  I  address  me  to  vour  justice  ! 

1  will  not  plead,  as  other  maids  are  used. 

The  lireauiiniis  of  the  fancy.      1  adjure  thee  l:iH) 

Hy  tliine  own  blood  which  throbs  within  this  heart, 

Do  not  tiiat  wroui: !  for  Ubald  is  the  victor. 

And  iftliat  >trange  tale  (^ false  j>erchance)  have  thrown 

A  shade  njXMi  ln>  fortunes,  and  ta'en  from  hira 

The  >un>hine  of  th\  fa\or,  let  me  bide  1285 
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E'en  as  I  am,  thine  own,  thy  loving  handmaid  ! 

Or  if  that  be  too  blessed,  and  his  fall 

Must  marr  my  joys  and  cast  me  forth  from  thee, 

O  let  me  in  some  barren  cloister  chew 

The  bread  of  solitude,  but  do  not  curse  me  1290 

With  such  worse  thraldom  ! 

8WENO.  Daughter,  thou  offendest. 

Thou  sinn'st  agiunst  thy  name.     I  bid  thee  purge 
The  avenues  of  thy  thoughts,  and  from  that  bosom 
Pluck  the  foul  image  which  is  nurtured  there 
With  all  its  baseness.     Gods  I  shall  Sweno's  child    1295 
Stoop  to  a  beggar*s  wooing  ? — Leave  my  cloak. 
AGNES.     Say  not  to-morrow,  father! 

8WENO.  Loose  me !  rise ! 

Tlie  valiant  Reynald  has  my  word.     Receive  him, 
As  fits  thee,  courteously. 

(Ooingj  while  $he  stretche9  her  arm$  to  follow  him.) 

I  bid  thee  stay. 

[£xit  swEvo,  &c.    Manent  aorbs,  rbynald.] 

AONES. 

My  father ! — He  has  left  me — Now,  good  angels,   1300 
Arm  me  with  strength.     I  will  embrace  my  shroud 
Ere  I  prove  faithless. 

REVNALD.         This  hand,  midst  war's  alarums, 
Has  purchased  honor  in  the  hazardous  field 
At  my  life*s  hourly  venture ;  but  the  frown 
Of  lovely  woman  I  am  ill  wont,  to  strive  with.  1305 

AONES. 

There  is  no  strife  between  us,  sir. — What  mean  you  ? 

I  wear  my  temper  evenly,  as  fits 

The  daughter  of  a  prince ;  if  thou  hast  cause 

Of  strife,  declare  it. 
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REYNALD.         No  causc,  fair  Agnes, 
Saving  such  war,  as  oft-times  is  the  herald  1310 

Of  gentle  love.      Permit 

{He  offer:!  to  take  her  hand.) 

AGNES.  Touch  me  not,  sir  ! 

I  may  not  brook  thy  freedom. 

REYNALD.  On  my  knee 

AGNES. 

Go  to,  go  to ;   1  take  no  fallen  champion, 
No  knight  whose  sword  is  broken.     1  commend  you 
Unto  that  Syrian  princess  whom  you  rescued  !  1315 

You  soar  too  high. 

R  K  Y  N  ALL).         Ha  !     Dost  thou  scorn  me,  lady  ? 

AGNES. 

Mast  thou  ne'er  heard,  how  they  of  heathendom 

Stood  bcick  in  awe,  before  the  livid  corse 

Which  to  their  gods  was  consecrate  by  lightning? 

KVn  such  am  1;  amid  the  joys  of  youth  13:J0 

Struck  by  the  angry  bolt  of  heaven,  and  will 

Hencel^n-th  hold  fellowship  with  nothing  earthly. 

I  do  embrace  the  altar,  and  will  rather 

Wear  out  my  years  in  solitary  penance 

Than  wed  with  thee.  [_Ebcit. 

UKYNALD.         'Tis  straugc  ;  this  baseborn  churl 
Spreads  an  infectious  rashness.     Scornful  maid. 
This  may  be  rued  ;  for  thou  perforce  art  mine 
In  all  thv  Hood  of  beautv,  and  must  bend. 
This  splendid  heritage  outweighs  thy  love.  [Exit. 
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ACT   IV. 

Scene  I.     thb  wanderer,  {alone.) 

That  thou  dost  love  the  maid  suits  well  my  purpose ; 

It  is  the  helm  which  guides  thee  to  that  port 

Where  vengeance  calls ;  but  think  not  thou  shalt  take 

That  viper  to  thy  bed,  the  child  of  Sweno  ! 

Lost  as  1  am,  and  stamp'd  by  nature's  curse, 

Thou  art  my  son  ;  and  sooner  would  I  wring  I3d& 

The  life  blood  from  this  heart,  than  see  thee  batten 

On  that  abhorred  couch.     Once  have  I  stood 

Between  thee  and  that  leap,  when  fate  seem'd  fixt. 

And  thou  already  in  thine  ardent  hopes 

Forejoyd'st  her  charms.     Once  more  I  will  arrest  thee, 

Ere  Agnes  be  thy  wife  ;  or,  if  thou  wedd'st, 

Thou  shalt  embrace  a  corse. — This  is  fate's  seal, 

(Producing  a  phial.) 

Love's  antidote.     This  philtre  from  thine  hand 
Shall  lull  her  maidish  fears  in  that  sound  sleep 
Which  knows  no  waking.  lEnter  ubald.] 

UBALD.  Woman,  still  thou  meet'st  me 

At  each  turn  like  my  evil  destiny. 
What  wilt  thou  ? 

WANDERER.     Aid  thee. 

UBALD.  I  would  be  alone. 

The  blood  is  stirr'd  within  me,  and  thy  sight 
Offends  my  thoughts. 

WANDERER.         Hast  thou  secu  Agnes  ? 

UBALD.  Seen  her  I 

In  the  broad  face  of  day  I  have  required  her,  1350 
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My  prize,  my  right.     Great  gods  !    I  have  been  sconrd. 
Trampled  by  Sweno's  pride. 

WANDERER.  'Tis  well. — The  curse 

Will  soon  overtake  him.     Thou  seek  Agnes'  chamber ; 
The  shades  of  evening  thicken,  and  the  sounds 
Of  clamorous  revelry  are  sunk  in  silence  ;  1 355 

It  is  the  hour  of  love 

UBALD.  Speak  not  of  love ; 

I  feel  a  strange  and  preternatural  awe 
Thrill  through  me  in  thy  presence.      Leave  me,  woman. 

WANDERER. 

Yet  will  I  aid  thee,  Ubald.     Take  this  phial, 

A  potent  philter,  brew'd  with  secret  spells  1360 

When  the  moon's  face  was  full :  in  man  'twould  breed 

Aversion,  fear,  or  death;  but,  given  to  woman, 

It?  powerful  charm  will  so  enthrall  her  will 

Led  by  its  strong  invisible  influence. 

That  she  mu^t  bend  to  him  who  ministers.  1365 

Ciive  this,  and  she  is  won. 

I  BALD,  [taldny  it.)      I  have  e'en  heard 
That  such  things  are,  and  of  portentous  might. 
Thou  rosy  draught,  in  which  the  loves  sit  smiling, 
No  soa-tost  mariner  ere  hail'd  the  land 
With  its  fresh  dawn  of  verdure,  no  sick  mourner       1370 
The  beam  of  health,  with  such  heart-stirring  joy 
As  the  scornM  lover,  vex'd  with  hopeless  wishes. 
Would  bless  thy  perfidy  !     O  most  subtle  thief, 
C'an?t  thou  with  witching  and  seductive  skill 
Trom  the  closed  issues  of  the  pitiless  mind  1375 

Draw  sweet  accordance,  moulding  the  stern  thoughts 
Even  U)  the  form  and  quality  of  fondness? 
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WANDERER. 

The  virtue  is  in  the  proof.     Present  that  philtre, 
And  thou  shalt  find  the  gently  kindled  heart 
Turn  quick  and  tremulously  to  thy  bidding,  1380 

As  doth  the  magnet  to  its  proper  pole. 

UBALD. 

^rhese  toys  are  for  the  humble ;-— such  as  crawl, 
Content  to  owe  their  summer-growth  of  fortune 
To  paltry  plotting  and  mean  artifice. 
Woman,  I  scorn  thy  gifts.    {He  dashes  it  on  the  ground,) 

When  Ubald  takes  1385 

The  kiss  of  love,  or  unbought  wreath  of  honor 
By  a  wizzard's  trick,  fall  from  him,  gracious  Heaven  ! 
To  others  thy  curst  wares  !  my  hopes  need  no 
Unhallow'd  aid. 

WANDERER.     Mad  boy,  thou  art  undone  ! 
The  fruit,  when  thou  hast  press'd  its  precious  savor. 
Shall  tarn  to  bane :  the  venomous  rind  cling  to  thee, 
Loathsome,  destroying  life.     Still  take  my  counsel. 
Ere  fate  shall  close  her  adamantine  gate 
Thro*  which  there  is  no  return. 

UBALD.  I  will  noty  sorceress. 

Thine  indirect  and  artful  policy  1395 

Suits  not  my  bearing.  ~  Come,  thou  holy  parent. 
First  source  of  love,  with  unadulterate  speech 
Inform  my  tongue,  and  show  the  guileless  spell 
Of  thine  own  eloquence,  resistless  Nature ! — 
Bid  thy  priest  wait  me  under  Helen's  porch.  1400 

Thus  far  I  use  thee.  lExU. 

THB  WANDERER,  {alone.)  O  fell  Destiny, 
With  what  prevailing  and  tremendous  power 
Thou  goad'st  me  to  the  goal !     lliy  tread  is  like 
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Life's  only  sunshine  dwells :  joy,  fame,  and  glory, 

Are  but  the  rays  of  one  revolving  circle, 

In  which  thy  cherish'd  form  is  fixt  and  center*d.       1430 

No  voice. — The  sounds  of  mirth  have  ceased  within, 

And  no  lights  flit  along  those  arched  casements. 

Now  to  love's  work !  Be  still,  thou  murky  air. 

And  shroud  with  thy  soft  veil  the  theft  I  purpose  ! 

(  Uoiding  out  the  key  and  unlocking  the  door.) 

0  thou  quaint  minister  to  daring  love,  1435 
Do  thy  kind  secret  office,  and  unlock 

This  shrine  of  chastity ! — Hush ! — Agnes !  Agnes ! 
'Tis  Ubald*s  voice  that  steals  upon  thy  slumber. 

AONEd,  {coming  out  fearfully ,) 
What  means  my  Ubald  ?    At  this  hour !  alone ! 
How  couldst  thou  break  the  privacy  of  my  chamber  ? 

1  dare  not  speak  with  thee. 

UBALD.  Nay,  nay,  Agnes, 

Time  yields  no  season  now  for  doubt  or  scruples. 
1  would  not  trench,  no  not  by  one  small  atom, 
Upon  that  reverence  my  love  should  yield  thee ; 
But,  while  we  speak,  e'en  now  wing'd  moments  fly,  1445 
To  wrest  thee  from  mine  arms  for  ever.     Agnes^ 
I  have  not  built  my  love  upon  the  sand  ? 
Thy  faith  will  not  fall  from  me  ? 

AONEs.         Sooner,  Ubald, 
This  timid  heart  would  brave  the  oppressor's  sword, 
Than  fall  from  thee  ;  but  steal  not  like  a  thief         1450 
Upon  the  night ;  I  dare  not  greet  thee  freely. 
My  life,  my  lord. 

UBALD.         If  Ubald  is  thy  life, 
Thou  must  be  his  and  this  night,  lovely  trembler. 
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AONES. 

0  Ubald  thou  art  wild  to  say  to-night. 

UBALD. 

1  am  not  wild :  and  yet  I  am  wild,  Agnes,  1 455 
To  think  that  life's  whole  joy  is  on  the  cast 

Of  this  swift  hour,     agnes.     This  hour! 

UBALD.  Thou  darest  not  bide 

Till  the  morn  break,  and  with  insulting  joy 
llcynald  shall  come  to  tear  thee  to  the  altar ! 

AGNES. 

O  never,  Ubald  !  bv  our  loves  I  swear  1 460 

Sooner  tp  die,  than  wrong  thee  ! 

UBALD.  Oaths  are  vain. 

Hands  even  now  are  plying,  chaplets  woven, 
To  deck  thee  for  to-morrow's  sacrifice ; 
Sweno  has  vow'd  it.     Agnes,  thou  art  mine 
This  night,  or  blood  must  stream  upon  thy  bridal.    1465 

AGNES. 

Merciful  heaven  !  what  dost  thou  meditate  ? 

0  Ubald,  smite  not  in  thy  wrath  ! 

UBALD.  *Tis  thou, 

Thy  cold  delay,  which  goads  me  to  such  phrensy. 
Say,  dearest,  thou  wilt  be  my  bride  to-night. 
The  priest  awaits ;  thy  Ubald  kneels  to  thee.  1470 

AGNES. 

Ubald,  thou  wrongest  the  chaster  thoughts  of  duty, 
Which  dare  not  yield  what  the  weak  heart  would  grant. 

1  must  not  hear  thee  ;  but  the  trembling  soul 
Bleeds  to  say  nay.     I  may  not  fly  my  father. 

UBALD. 

Then  bide,  O  false  one,  and  be  Reynald's  victim  ! — 
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And  yet  thou  darest  not  wed  him !—  Agnes,  Agnes, 
Thou  couldst  not  yield  this  hand,  thine  Ubald's  treasure. 
And  look  upon  the  sun,  that  lit  thy  treason. 
AGNES.     Indeed  I  durst  not. 

UBALD.        Agnes,  this  hand  is  pledged 
To  me  and  to  my  fortunes ;  it  was  given  1480 

In  the  fair  prime  and  sunshine  of  our  loves. 
Which  must  abide  through  every  change  of  season. 
Not  worn  as  summer  garments,  to  be  cast 
When  ruder  hours  assail  us.     Here  1  hold  it 
Before  the  face  of  heaven,  and  those  pure  orbs       1485 
Which  heard  the  pledge.     I  will  not  loose  this  hand. 
Till  al  the  altar  vows  assure  thee  mine. 
Though  it  were  parricide  to  hold  it,  Agnes. 
Tliy  sire  will  come  !  Despair  hath  wrought  me  mad. 

(  Kneeling,  and  clasping  her  hand  pauionately.) 

Say  thou  wilt  be  my  bride  !  Have  mercy,  Agnes ;    1490 
Blood  will  be  spilt  ere  mom,  if  thou  deniest  me. 

AONES. 

O  Ubald,  I  am  riven  by  love  and  duty. 
Would  that  I  durst ! 

UBALD.         O  yield  thee  to  my  faith  ! 
To  say  me  nay,  is  to  say  nay  for  ever. 
Agnesb  to-night  or  never  we  must  wed.  1495 

AGNES. 

0  Ubald,  do  not  tempt  me  to  a  deed. 
Which  shall  embitter  all  our  after-joys. 
Heaven  will  not  smile  on  disobedient  vows. 

My  sire  will  curse  us.     Spare  me,  beloved  Ubald ! 

1  have  not  strength  to  strive  against  thy  wrath.         1500 

UBALD. 

The  priest  attends  us,  love.     The  solemn  rites, 
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That  make  thee  mine,  shall  steep  thy  thoughts  in  peace. 

AGNES. 

Dear  Ubald,  peace  can  never  crown  the  guilty. 

I  am  too  weak,  too  deeply  pledged  in  love, 

To  hold  that  proud  demeanor,  which  I  owe  1505 

To  my  own  name  and  to  my  noble  father. 

But  do  not  cozen  me  with  empty  hopes  ! 

Guilt  may  have  some  brief  pleasures,  great,  tho'  anxious; 

But  peace  dwells  only  in  the  path  of  duty. 

Make  me  not,  Ubald,  what  thyself  will  scorn,  1510 

An  outcast  child ! 

UBALD.  Would  Ubald  cause  thee  sorrow  ? 

In  infant  years,  whene'er  thy  heart  was  sad, 
And  I  had  been  but  one  day  absent,  thou 
Wouldst  rush  into  mine  arms  and  there  pour  forth 
Thy  gentle  sorrows,  and  they  straight  would  vanish. 
And  wouldst  thou  place  a  bottomless  gulph  between  us? 
Thou  \N  ilt  not  tear  thee  from  me  ?     Night  is  waning  ; 
Come,  best  beloved ! 
AGNES,  (yiddn^g  )       I  am  too  weak.     (Stopping  again.) 

Hark,  Ubald ! 
There  is  an  angry  whisper  of  the  air, 
The  shivering  trees  do  rustle  with  each  other.  1520 

O  tempt  me  not  to  ruin,  loved,  loved  Ubald ! 
Let  me  once  see  my  sire,  and  press  his  knees 
With  burning  tears,  that  he  may  spare  his  child  ! 

UBALD. 

Agnes,  tlie  word  of  knighthood  duly  given 
Is  law  to  Sweno.     There  is  now  no  hope  1525 

Save  in  our  in>tant  union       Footsteps  move 
Through  yon  dark  corridor.     Come  friend  or  foe, 
Ubald  will  not  resign  thee  but  in  death. 
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Yield,  love  ;  despair  and  death  are  in  delay 

AGNES.  (She  leans  vpon  him  with  a  Imrst  of  tears, ) 
Ubald,  I  yield  me ;  but  my  bosom  shrinks  1530 

With  ominous  terrors. 

UBALD.         Fear  not!  Come,  dear  bride. 

[^Exeunt. 

Scene  III. 

Before  the  Porch  of  Helenas  Chapel.     Night. 
THE    WANDERER,  (dlotie.) 

Stay,  moon,  thy  rising  I     When  thy  conscious  eye 

Shall  pierce  the  curtained  east,  fate*s  bolt  must  fall, 

Blurring  thy  beams  with  blood.     O  I  am  faint, 

And  gladly  would  I  lay  this  fever'd  head  1535 

On  the  cold  ground,  and  lull  my  thoughts  in  death. 

The  memories  of  years  rise  ghastly  round  me, 

And  the  soul  sickens  with  the  sad  review 

Of  all  my  wanderings.     At  such  an  hour 

(I  mind  it  now,  although  the  mist  hangs  often  1540 

O'er  my  benighted  mind)  those  treacherous  joys, 

lliat  trembled  in  it  like  a  beam  from  heaven. 

Stole  to  my  heart,  foreshowing  bliss  and  rapture ; 

But,  tasted,  turn'd  heaven  to  hell,  and  made  this  earth 

A  howling  wilderness.     O  lost  delight  ! 

Time  was,  that  I  was  fair,  and  blithe,  and  lovely : 

My  heart  expanded  to  the  God  of  Nature, 

And  every  morning,  in  my  humble  bower 

Of  woodbine  and  wild  sweets,  I  pour*d  my  strain. 

Sweet  orisons  of  praise,  to  him  who  bless'd  me.         1 550 

Visions  of  innocence,  where  are  ye  fled  ? 

2    H 
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My  l)raiii  is  like  a  furnace,  and  the  fiend 

(loads  nie  to  ruin  ;  vet  I  dare  not  waver 

Now,  on  the  dizzy  gulph  of  that  toss'd  ocean 

Tpon  whoso  brink  1  stand.     But  this  my  cup  1555 

Of  von<;oiince  will  I  drink,  and  then,  lost  mother. 

Thy  spirit  shall  have  peace  !  Blind  chaos,  come  ! 

()  Uhald,  O  my  son  !  thou  art  the  shaft 

Twenty  l(>n«jj  winters  in  fate*s  quiver  stored, 

And  whetted  bv  revenire,      I  must  be  brief;  15r»() 

1  h.ne  uj>held  thee  once  ;  again  the  pit 

Ya\\n>  el(K>e  beneath  thy  feet,  and  I  have  digg'd  it. 

The  liour  draws  nigh.     Yet  have  I  one  strong  spell 
To  >\ani  thy  ruin,  and  thou  perforce  shalt  venge  me. 

Kx'it^     {I'Jnfrr  Vh.KLD  and  AGyiKS.)     agnes. 
Stay.  be>t  h;4(ne(l !    1  iieard  a  voice,  dear  Ubald;      1565 
"l'hi>  plaee  is  awt'ul.      Let  me  yet  return. 

UBALD. 

Mine  Ai:ue>,  iheer  thv  heart  :  this  loneliness 
is  littiui;  tender  thouirhts. 

AiiM  s.  Too  stronslv  loved  ! 

Mv  till  he rV  eiirse  will  blast  me.      I  shall  hang 
l.\en  a>  a  wither'd  wreath  njxm  thy  neck,  1570 

And  tin  qniok  temper  will  upbraid  my  sadness 
IVn  h;uue  th\  love,  my  only  prop,  will  leave  me. 
^^  ih  th.>n  not  h:it.^  mv  tears  ^ 

I  r>vLP.  In  mirth  or  sorrow, 

r.vtM  nn  mvn  !   I  will  make  tears  mv  drink, 
Anihnv-ial  >ii:]i>  mv  food.      The  verv  ffods  1575 

Shall  enw  nu\     Our  harbiniier  of  bliss 
Teer*.  thnMii:li  her  mi>t)  shroud.     {T/w  woow  rUes.) 

So  radiant  love. 
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Smiling  through  tears,  shall  light  mine  Agnes'  brow. 

AGNES,  {clinging  close  to  ubald.)  Ubald»  who  comes? 
{enter  Monk.'}  ubald.     A  friend!  our  trustiest  friend, 
Whose  blessing,  gentle  maid,  shall  seal  our  union.     1580 
Welcome,  kind  father !  These  still  rocks  are  lonely ; 
No  eye  shall  break  upon  our  privacy. 
Save  yon  pure  orb,  our  hymeneal  lamp, 
That  smiles  upon  us.     Though  our  modest  bridal 
Must  shun  the  glare  of  pompous  blazonry,  1585 

We  make  thee  almoner  of  this  our  largesse. 
*Tis  fit  that  gifts  should  crown  the  church's  rites, 
And  charity  draw  down  a  blessing  on  them. 
(Giving  him  a  purse,)       monk. 
'Tis  fitting,  noble  youth :  and  Father  Francis 
Hath  a  right  trusty  hand,  and  knows  full  well  1590 

Where  to  apply  this  cordial ;  what  souls  need 
The  cheering  comfort  of  thine  alms,  and  where 
'Twere  cast  away,  like  jewels  unto  swine,     {aside.) 
By  our  mass,  a  goodly  gift,  and  well  bestow'd! 

UBALD. 

We  are  the  debtors  to  your  kindness,  Father,  1595 

And  shall  not  stint  our  gifts.     Bear'st  thou  the  key 
Of  this  lone  chapel,  through  whose  colored  pane 
'^The  moonlight  gleams  on  the  neglected  altar. 
And  chides  us  for  delay  ? 

MONK.         When  doth  the  woodman 
Forget  his  ax,  or  the  true  knight  his  falchion  ?  1600 

And  think'st  thou  Father  Francis  doth  not  bear 
The  weapons  of  his  ministry  ?     This  key 
Unfolds  the  portal  of  that  massive  arch 
Into  the  shrine  ;  this,  at  love's  witching  mandate, 

2  H  2 
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Sh^'!  vT^  the  cell  beneath  it,  where  is  strewn  1605 

1  '.e  rr:  ia.  cruch. 

A  -NE>  ll^dld,  I  am  disniav'd  : 

l^r-v  v-:rT  nxk^  ar.d  ch.ij>?l  l"rown  on  us  : 
T:..'  ^jL-ii.e  .:'  G  xi  !>ok?  awful  in  this  iilooni, 
A:  -'.  ::.v  r  ri-^f  :  i.-o  is  cl::ird.     Thou  wilt  not  euide  me 

V    \K  In  truth,  lair  ladv, 

''  •'-  :>  :h£--  -.:'"  r  ::..-.:  :':.e-e  cells  are  held 
Py  r--:':^-  s;  ir.Tr  :.ir  :'r«:'::i  hum:in  tread: 
iv.:  :-.:-:    y^^  :r-.  v  .-.rt-  '   vi.i:  >4^ils  that  haunt  them. 

m 

1  r;..  -   kv    v::  >.  r/t  w::.^.:    •:*  their  pranks  myself.         1615 

-  ^  X-    :  -:  -j:.:.  :*  r  I  have  ex-.-rcised  it. 
^    r  ~:-:  .  •    -  -:  :r::  .vA.ks  within  these  d«x>rs 
'»^  :    ;..:  :v%  "..ave       C  :r.e,  lady,  to  ihe  chapel. 

I  FALP. 

I  :  V      ■       c.  .   T^.ivit  '-^uri-r!:  '    Let  this  arm  162<> 

:■:   '     ^.  A-  t"?t-.  :::v  s.  ie  rr:v  <.  f  Acnes. 

r~    .:  ..    :  :  .  -  :\.r  v/;  :ie  I  Vai:  is  lx^?ide  thee. 

\  -NZS 

I  _^     '   -  ^   ,      V.     .   ..^_    .......'    .1      .       >.  ."»!.»«    it » 'L  Kl  lie*    Il.t     . 

1    i\  A.i  :     >  %  i -%  .:.;-NVi>s  "!l.:^  Ivfriends  us,  16i?5 


y  •* 
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As  cautiously  we  cross'd  the  forest  glen, 

Beneath  each  rustling  leaf  a  tongue  seem'd  lurking ; 

And  now  from  out  these  walls,  this  ruin'd  shrine, 

Night's  ominous  bird  will  scream  and  flap  his  wing 

Over  our  bridal.     Turn  we,  dearest  Ubald ! 

My  father  will  relent. 

UBALD.  Gods!  am  I  mocked? 

Shall  Ubald  be  the  jest  of  every  slave?  1635 

E'en  at  the  altar's  groundsill  yield  my  right, 
And  see  insulting  Reynald  swoop  my  bride 
In  his  curst  talons  ?   Sooner  Chaos  come  ! 
By  heaven,  it  is  not  well,  it  is  not  well, 
To  stir  my  blood  thus,  Agnes  ! 

AGNES.         Be  not  angry !  1640 

Let  not  thy  wrath  destroy  me  quite  with  anguish ! 
What  prop,  what  hope  hath  Agnes,  but  thy  kindness  ? 
Beloved,  forgive  my  weakness :  1  am  thine ; 
But,  O  I  what  harbour  hath  the  guilty  child, 
If  thou  too  chide  her? 

UBALD.  It  is  tempting  fate  1645 

To  dally  thus  with  time.     Pursuit  may  reach  us. 
By  all  the  honours  I  have  eam'd  and  proudly, 
I  turn  not  living  hence,  till  thou  art  mine  ! 

MONK. 

I  like  not  this  mine  ofiice.     If  the  maiden 

Decline  the  church's  rite,  I  take  my  leave.  1650 

UBALD,  (stepping  before  him.) 
Not  so,  Sir  Priest;  stay  yet!  it  were  not  safe 
To  rouse  the  wrath  of  Ubald.     Agnes,  Agnes, 
Assure  this  Father  of  thy  free  consent ! 
The  sacred  gate  stands  open. 

(  Taking  her  hand :  she  leant  upon  him.) 
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Thus,  beloved  ! 
Lean  thus  upon  my  neck,  O  thus  for  ever  !  1655 

AGNES. 

I  have  not  strength  to  tell  my  Ubald  nay. 

[She  enters   the   Chafrl,  supported  by  V a alt>,  and  folio ired  ht/  the 
Monk  ] 


ACT   V. 

Scene  I. 

M;ht.     Bi/ore   SwENo's  Window.     The  Wandeker  ul.'ne 

enters  cautiously. 

su  i:n(>'>  voice  irit/iin.      Bertha! 

w ANOEHFH.   IIis  voico  !  h'ls  voice  I  O  tones  once  dear, 

Witii  what  ihvad  tremor  fall  ye  on  my  heart  I 

O  that  tho  sjvio.^  of  unreconled  time. 

Which  has  crept  >lowlv.  withering  hojx^  and  life,        16t>i» 

C\uiKi  he  annihilate  :  and  days,  long  sunk 

In  its  devourir.i;  iznlph.  rise  fre-h  and  fair  I 

O  >\ver.«\  Suer.i^  that  my  soul  was  chaste 
I  i'\  cv^n-eienee  k'.iows:  that  I  wiis  mild  and  gentle 
r'he  «.;ir-eil  tri;iv/.;^ii  o\  rhv  fraud  bears  witness;       16t>3 
ir.a:  I  am  hi-ic  'a-  n«nv  as  hell's  own  inmates, 
\\\  :u\i  tV  »'.n  h.Mior's  K*  k,  di-grac^nl.  alxmdon'd, 
r-...:  ir  ti.N  U'lk.  th\  :"  u'.  ar.vi  tiiimninor  deovi. 
A  -Tr.;:  ^tT  sirs  u:v!\  i;;\  r:j::T:ui  seat, 
r>.v    :v  -   \\:  r'rr  y.e  v  !*  :r.\  i:;x»-:  an  1  herv  I  wander, 

l\v: ;-.  :':,-.v.  '.v\  1..^^:./.  tvv..  :-.  "tv  ::'es<vrn 
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Smilest  o*er  my  wreck.     TThe  hour  of  wrath  is  come, 

The  plague  is  o'er  thine  house.     O  iieavy  sleep,      1675 

Weigh  down  the  brow  of  Sweno !  seal  his  lids 

In  silence,  whose  next  sleep  is  in  the  grave  ! 

Sweno,  Sweno,  1  summon  thee  to  death !  [  Exit 


Scene  II. 

SwBNo'd  Cfui/nf/er.    SwBNO.     Bertha. 
BEKTHA. 

The  evening  is  far  spent,  and  drowsy  night 

Spreads  her  still  mantle  o  er  the  face  of  nature.        1680 

Sweno,  thy  mind  needs  rest. 

swENO.         O  gentle  Bertha, 
The  limbs  may  lack  refreshment,  but  the  mind 
Hath  no  sweet  pause,  while  shapeless  dread  hangs  o'er  it. 
E'en  in  the  lap  of  sleep.     That  strange  weird  woman 
Has  cast  a  withering  spell  upon  my  soul,  1685 

And  her  last  words  ring  dreadful  in  mine  ear. 
O  Bertha !  I  am  sick  at  heart,  and  cheerless ; 
The  memory  of  the  past  preys  keen  and  darkling 
On  my  deep-burthen'd  soul.     The  curse  of  her, 
Who  banned  us,  still  pursues  me. 

BERTHA.  What  means  my  lord  ?       1690 

Have  not  his  firm  asseverations  made 
His  Bertha  certain,  that  her  wondrous  form, 
Beauteous  in  madness,  was  unknown  to  Sweno  ? 

SWENO. 

And  be  that  added  to  the  bitter  sum  ; 

Bertha,  my  speech  deceived  thee.     Not  unknown    1695 
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Her  voire,  like  fate's  last  summons,  smote  mv  soul. 
Still  when  the  tempests  rave,  and  sheeted  lightning 
Set>  the  pale  vi-ion  of  her  form  before  me, 
That  -ouiid  appalU  my  fancy ;  from  above 
Retributorv  venireaiice  frowns  on  Sweno.  1700 

BERTHA. 

Be  my  lord's  thoughts  less  gloomy  !  Twenty  vears 
The  ^uri  hath  smiled  on  us,  and  all  things  prosper'd. 
As  if  kind  fortune's  course  outsped  thy  wishes. 

SWENO. 

Ay,  my  loved  wife :  but  heaven's  deep  wrath  delav'd 
0*erNv helms  with  tenfold  vengeance 

BERTHA.  Nay,  good  Sweno,  1705 

IleaviMi  has  still  joys  in  ^tore  to  cheer  the  evening 
Of  thv  britrht  ixlories  :   thou  unbend  thv  sorrows. 
Disclose*  the  bitter  secret  of  thy  thoughts. 
And  l(»t  my  love  a>sua*ie  them. 

^wl  N(»  Gentle  Bertha! 

I'roTn  my  youth  up  I  have  been  proud  and  fearless.    I7I0 
Bitter  nuist  bo  the  pangs  which  now  can  wring 
Self-accusation  from  the  mouth  of  Sweno  ; 
But  it  shall  be.      Pride  wrought  the  deed  that  stains 
The  fair  field  of  mv  c(mscience,  which  vet  knows 
No  other  blot :   and  that  dark  pride  shall  stoop  1715 

Kven  to  confe>sion  of  mv  inward  horrors. 

m 

I  will  be  henceforth  humble,  verv  humble. 

BERTHA. 

Sj)eak,  and  be  yet  my  proud  and  glorious  husband  ! 
The  evil  now  abjured,  whate'er  it  be, 
Ihnniliate^  not. 

s\\  iNo.  \\'a>  >he  not  fair."' 

iu:ki  HA.  O  ves:  17'20 
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• 

I  well  remember  on  the  raving  blast. 

When  her  locks  streamed  (her  beauteous  form  between  us 

And  the  fire-flashing  storm)  I  could  almost 

Have  bow'd  and  worshipped :  but  the  ban,  that  flow'd 

PVom  her  ill-ominous  lips  in  phrensy,  spoke  her        1725 

A  maniac  or  a  fiendlike  spirit,  and  say'st  thou 

Not  then  unknown  ? 

swENO.  O  Bertha  !  she  was  known 

Even  to  the  inmost  chamber  of  my  heart. 
There  was  a  time,  if  she  had  ask'd  of  Sweno 
Wealth,  fortune,  station,  character,  whatever  1730 

Makes  man  amongst  his  fellows  vain  or  glorious^ 
I  had  all  given  and  freely ;  so  enshrined 
Was  her  bright  image  in  my  soul :  e  en  now 
My  fancy  views  her  innocent  and  lovely. 
The  temple  of  pure  joys,  as  first  I  saw  her  1735 

Staunching  my  wounds,  while  I  lay  faint  and  bleeding. 

BERTHA. 

What  wounds  ?  when,  where  inflicted  ?  say,  kind  Sweno. 

SW£NO, 

'Twas  dusk ;  alone  I  journey'd  through  the  forest. 
Where  the  trees  leaning  from  the  ruinous  steep 
Spread  their  rude  canopy  o'er  a  mountain  brook,    1740 
Then  dry  and  stony.     Crossing  the  ravine, 
A  bow  shot  slew  my  steed;  loud  rose  the  shout 
Of  rushing  men  unmerciful.     I  staid 
My  back  against  a  rock  and  kept  at  bay 
The  yelling  ruffians,  when  a  hand  unseen  1745 

From  the  crag's  summit  smote  me,  and  I  fell 
Senseless  and  seeming  dead  into  the  hollow. 
BEHTiiA.     Ah  me  !  and  none  to  help? 
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swENo.  Yes,  there  was  one, 

A  shajx*  like  heaven's  pure  spirits,  to  whom  I  owe 
Life  rescued  from  that  deep  and  bloody  trance.         1750 
HERTHA.     How  Came  she  in  that  glen? 

swENo.  A  cottage  mantled 

With  floweiy  sweets,  on  the  lone  forest's  border, 
Ciave  birth  and  nature  to  her  loveliness. 
Widow'd,  forlorn,  though  sprung  of  gentle  blood. 
Her  mother  had  no  joy,  no  hope,  but  her  ;  1755 

Vet  in  that  rich  indeed.  Passing  the  glen 
At  earliest  dawn  to  seek  their  scanty  herd, 
She  found  me  thus. 

BKUTHA.  And  saved  thee  !  That  poor  maniac, 

Sweno,  thy  life's  preserver  !     Is  it  thus? 

SWENO. 

I  tell  thee.  Bertha,  if  the  slave,  that  fell'd  me,  176() 

Had  thrust  his  weapon  to  the  seat  of  life, 
I  liad  diod  then  reproachless,  nor  thus  stoop'd 
i'o  strew  tiie  ashes  of  too  late  repentance 
O'er  nn  devoted  head.      From  that  long  trance 
1  woke,  as  by  an  angel's  touch  redeem'd.  1765 

I  had  seen  nothing  on  this  goodly  earth 
Like  her  who  stood  beside  me.     Her  bright  hue, 
Her  shape,  her  charms,  were  in  the  spring  of  youth, 
With  everv  full-form  d  loveliness  new-blown  ; 
Of  >uc"h  superior  and  exalted  grace  1770 

As  woo'd  the  sense  to  worship:    her  dark  eyes 
Shone  with  no  earthly  lustre,  proud,  yet  bashful ; 
And  their  izlance  seem'd  to  sav,  "  Love  me,  for  I 
*'  Am  worth  tlie  loving,  and  can  well  re[)ay 
"  Witli  tlie  best  bliss  of  life." 
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BERTHA.  fiut  thy  keen  wounds,    1775 

How  were  they  staunch'd? 

swENO.  There,  where  I  carried  phrensy, 

Disgrace,  and  death  !     By  beauty  nursed  I  wax'd 
In  health  and  vigor,  while  the  mind's  deadlier  fever 
Waxed  hot  within      But  Elfrid's  soul  was  haughty, 
And,  when  to  lawless  passion  1  gave  voice,  1780 

The  flush  of  indignation  crimson 'd  o'er 
Those  beauteous  cheeks,  where  love  sate  still  supreme ; 
And  those  dark  eyes,  which  seem'd  his  throne  and  altar, 
Became  a  killing  plague.     Stung  with  desire, 
Maddening,  I  swore,  if  she  would  bless  my  love,      1785 
lliat   she  should  share   my  name,    rank,  wealth,   and 
My  oaths  prevail'd.     O  Bertha !  I  did  call  [honors. 

The  living  God  to  witness  with  such  strong 
And  terrible  denouncement,  that  my  soul 
Shrinks  now  from  the  remembrance.     I  invoked      1790 
A  curse  on  me  and  mine  to  everlasting. 
If  I  should  fail. 

BERTHA.     Immortal  justice,  spare  us  ! 

8WENO. 

Heaven  bears  record,  how  I  adored  and  wrong'd  her ; 

How  in  brief  space  those  vows,  joy-seal'd,  were  broken. 

Health  strung  my  limbs ;  the  prize  from  thy  fair  hand 

'Mid  Christendom's  best  knights  in  tourney  won 

Waked  loftier  thoughts.     Pride  scom'd  the  lowly  gem 

Which  it  had  robb'd  of  lustre.     Yet  once  more 

I  saw  her,  mournful,  and  presaging  death, 

In  her  lone  bower.     I  spoke  not  what  I  purposed,    1800 

But  her  pale  features  an  expression  wore 

So  sad,  and  yet  so  stedfast,  that  her  look 

Pierced  to  my  inmost  soul,  which  shrunk  beneath  it. 
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Her  words  were  few  ;  but  from  a  harp,  o*er  which 

Oft  I  had  hung  in  rapture,  her  white  hand  184)5 

Waked  a  most  wild  and  dissonant  harmony ; 

And  then  a  song  broke  forth,  which  on  my  soul 

Has  sear'd  its  words  in  fire;  ne'er  heard  since  then. 

Till  from  mv  Agnes  the  remembered  notes 

Stole  on  my  nerves,  like  the  cold  ague's  fit.  1810 

BERTHA. 

Nor  seen  again  ?  until  our  nuptial  hour, 
When  the  flood  whelm  d  her. 

swFNo.  Never.     That  direful  musiic 

Was  her  last  parting  ;  nor  did  I  hear  reproach, 
Save  on  the  morning  of  her  piteous  fate 
That  ominous  threat  which  burst  over  our  bridal  :    1815 
But  here  indelible  her  image  dwells, 
And  shapeless  fears  appall  me. 

B  K  RT  H  A .  Let  the  balm 

Of  Bertha's  tried  affection  soothe  thy  thoughts. 

SWENO. 

Go,  Bertha,  to  thv  couch  :  mvself  will  follow, 

Short  space  to  penitent  devotion  given.  J 620 

BERTH  A.     Tarry  not,  my  loved  lord.    \_Exit  Bertha. 

SWENO,  alone.     [He  sits  down.)      1  know  not  why. 
Or  what  vain  terrors  undefined  oppress  me. 
There  is  no  living  thing  can  daunt  my  strength  ; 
But  visions  of  the  past  rise  thick  before  me. 
And  iiis  own  secret  thoughts  quell  Sweno's  pride.      1825 
O  sleep,  sweet  sleep,  when  will  thy  balmy  wing 
Lap  me  in  still  forgetful ness,  without 
Thv  fearful  train  of  soul-appalling  fancies  ? 
Steal,  gentle  >()other,  oVr  my  troubled  spirits  ! 

\Af'tfr    a  paui,r,  the    door   openf  .shnrh/,    tind    TlIK    \N  aS'DERKr 

rn'i'r^  rtii'f  'ir^'//  ,  j 
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WANDKREK. 

Sweno,  awake  !     Hie  thee  to  Agnes'  chamber !        1830 

Search  the  maid's  bower !     The  dainty  bird  is  gone, 

The  virgin  honors  of  thy  house  are  blasted. 

Sweno,  arise !  or  sit  thou  unrevenged, 

Till  foul  dishonor  stare  thee  in  the  face 

Plain  as  the  sun  !     Ubald  has  stolen  thine  Agnes.  1835 

The  vaulted  chamber  under  Helen's  chapel 

Is  witness  to  their  loves.      There  seek,  there  find  them  ! 

Up,  Sweno,  rise  !  'tis  Elfrid  bids  thee  wake !  lExit 

8WENO. 

Are  my  thoughts  crazed,  or  stood  that  form  before  me  ? 
Art  thou  a  phantom  from  the  oozy  deep,  1840 

Breaking  night's  stillness  with  unhallow'd  voice. 
Or  shape  of  flesh  and  blood,  that  wam*st  me  thus  ? 
The  WANDERER,  (lUas  KLFRID,  without^  singinff. 
The  fiend  has  set  his  mark 
On  their  heads,  dark,  dark. 
And  the  spirit  of  vengeance  is  near  his  doon     1845 

SWENO. 

The  voice,  the  voice,  the  very  tones  of  Elfrid  ! 

Dread  judgment,  hang'st  thou  o'er  my  fated  house? 

Not  on  my  child,  great  God  of  mercies,  not 

On  my  poor  Agnes  f — Bertha,  Bertha,  sleeps  she 

In  the  sweet  rest  of  innocence  unharm'd  ?  1850 

My  child,  my  Agnes,  hear  me  f     Bertha !   Bertha  ! 

lExit. 
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Scene   III. 

V  ^  .  /'•-;.  Fr/.'-t  t'.t  d<H^r  of  the  Covem  under  Heien^i  Chap^f, 
>.-  /.  '  ,*  v"^  .i>\-Y.  rt»:./  ri  yro'erting  point  nf  rock  still  hiijher.  The 
'S  .^:-  .  >  .  r  >.  ;r  .::  It  i^'i**:  t-*  trhal  close  b*'hind  the  projecting  ri»ck. 
Z  •:  .V  \i  is  ,<•,'■'.  ..Va>  i  ii'i'j  a  nn'kij  »taircit$c  from  the  Chapel^ 
V  s  \:  1    :-..i  AiiN  k>.      The  Monlt  uuhx'ks  the  dottr  of  the 
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"> 


ItAr  i.  :;..:.^,  laiiv,  thou^zh  the  bridal  coach 
Sv\  *. r.  '   :  0 - .^  r/.  t\      K \  i I  > pi  ri  t  >  h a  v e  n  o  po we r 
^.^^v  -  :•  c  V  ...>:; .      P'.vavl  no  worse  warlock  here, 
1  :...'.    :•••.::  x*.:.^--.^  ":r.a>:er;ni:  >poll  siihdue>  thv  beaut v 

1  mm 

Y\':  \:  :.  -  ^' .-:.  ,»r..i  will.      S\\ei*t  dreams  of  love 

V.  Nv^.  O.  lt»ved  Ubal<l, 

^^  ....:  ;  ..xt   wi  viv  :n  !   v\horo  li.is  thy  jx\>>ivni  led  nie! 

AS  •..  ..    ....  v\...h  ;;:.Tt :. aired  :   inv  mother, 

A*.  V  -  V    \       ..  .c^:  '      ^^:11  :K>r  the  curse  of  heaven 
1>  .:^'      •  :    t    ">•:  ..-vi  .: >.Oe»i^ent  chil<i  r 

I  15  \  1  o. 
i  /     s  •  .  :  >    ^    •  -r.-N  '       rhi>  r.iizlu  was  culTd 
:  :\  :\    :    .    v.::v    o...;  :    ::."     \  \\\\\y^\\\\  hour> 

r    ..■    ■   •  ■.. 

V,  N.^  I  :\.\^..  ..  >Mir/a  ble^^ini: 

I  ;^  ■    •.  \   \   _,./.  '';:\.  ;v».:  :.a>  i.:>t  >tair.i'»*d  1*H>5 

\    ,!'■>'.   :  :.v  .::,  ::;.  ..iT!:  :::i^:.i,  siio.;!^  be  joyou>. 
^'*     V   ..  \-  :. ..:  vi../.  r.  N   :'.^-.  ;:':.:>  :      Wh\  hai^iis  a  ini^t 

O:     -.i-     '    -.c  ; ;    \\...v..:::;      CiitHT  nte,  K  \e. 
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UBALD.  No  breath  of  harm  shall  near  thee  ; 

Bid  thine  eyes  beam  with  joy  !     Come,  gentle  Agnes  ! 

AGNES. 

Nay,  Ubald,  stay,  and  breathe  this  pleasant  air. 

See,  how  the  moon  rides  glorious  in  yon  sky  !  1875 

From  infant  years  I  loved  that  silver  light, 

And  the  unvaried  music  of  the  waters. 

That  glimmer  with  its  beam.     Pleasant  and  calm 

Under  this  rock  falls  swee|;ly  on  the  ear 

The  murmur  of  the  river.     Sit  we  here ;  1880 

That  cave  is  terrible. 

UBALD.  Light  of  my  being, 

It  grieves  thine  Ubald's  tongue  to  say  thee  nay. 
Thy  flight  may  be  perceived,  and  hasty  wrath 
Pour  its  arm'd  scouts  around.     In  that  retirement 
Secure  we  rest ;  and  vague  pursuit  may  fret  1885 

And  spend  its  breathless  speed,  but  never  reach  us. 

AGNBs,  (umcillivgly  yielding.) 
That  cloister's  vault  is  dismal  as  a  tomb.  \_Exeunt, 

{The  door  closes  trfter  them  grating  heavily.     After  a  short 
pause f  enters  Tub  Wanderer  Ehv rid,  cautiously.) 

ELFRID. 

Ye  beetling  rocks,  and  thou,  lone  chapel,  once 
Witness  of  Elfrid's  wrongs,  behold  her  triumph  ! 
Haste,  Sweno,  to  thy  doom  !     The  chapel  closed — 
All  hush'd — all  silent—save  this  heart,  which  throbs 
As  it  would  burst  the  impediments  of  life. 
O  dreadful ! — O  my  son  !     Thy  reckless  passion 
Has  overleap'd  my  speed  and  marr*d  thee.     Ubald, 
Where  art  thou  ?     Pray  this  earth  to  cover  thee,      1895 
Ere  thy  rash  guilt  be  blazon*d  to  the  sun  ! 

[A  shriek  is  heard  toiihin  the  caveTrn."} 
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I  lark  to  that  shriek  of  fear  !     O  vengeful  phantoms, 
One  moment  yet  be  still ! — Come,  Sweno,  Sweno  ! 
I  am  belated  ;  in  my  own  toils  caught, 
And  wrapp'd  in  terrors.     Sweno!  dullard,  haste  !      1900 

{She  uscefith  the  stairs,  and  panAeg  behind  the  Chapel.     After  a 
pmisc,  cutrr  from  thp  veil  hastily  A(iXKS,  UbaLD.) 

A(;N'ES. 

Night  is  terrific  in  that  hideous  cavern. 

UBALD. 

Nay,  gentle  Agnes.  These  are  vain  illusions. 
The  cov  fears  of  a  maiden.  Hath  not  Ubald 
Power,  strength,  and  will,  to  shield  thee  from  all  danger  ? 

AGXES. 

Hear  with  me,  l^bald;  'tis  not  lack  of  love,  1905 

That  scares  me  from  thy  couch.     The  icy  hand 
Of  horror  is  upon  me.     I  dare  not  rest 
In  that  tremendous  gloom. 

URxLD.  Wayward  enchantress, 

Night  hath  no  darkness  where  my  Agnes  is  ! 
I'hyself  art  light,  and  joy,  and  loveliness.  1910 

Cheer  thee,  sweet  trembler ;  on  thy  coral  lips 
The  breath  of  love  is  stirrini^.     Thv  chaste  bosom 
Is  the  dear  shrine  of  bliss.      Appease  thy  fears. 

AGNES. 

0  Ubald  !  as  f  near'd  that  frightful  couch, 

Lifting  its  veil  with  slow  and  timid  hand,  1915 

1  saw,  though  in  thick  darkness,  plain  and  lit 
\\\  its  own  gha^tliness,  a  grinning  fiend, 
And,  shrieking,  back  I  fell.      Methought  I  lay 
Wrapt  in  my  shroud  and  coffin,  while  around 

Cilared  thousand  hideou-j  phantoms  as  in  triumph,    19'20 
The  least  too  horrible  for  human  gaze. 
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I  tremble,  Ubald,  and  am  thriird  with  dread : 
For  love's  dear  sake  forbear  me.         sweno,  (without ) 

Ubald !  ho ! 

AGNES. 

My  father !  shield  me,  Ubald,  from  his  wrath ! 

[ Enter  6 WBNO  with  his  stoord  drawn,  aon  bs  thrinkt  back  toieardi 
the  rockJ] 

8WENO. 

Traitor,  my  daughter ! — O  my  Agnes  here !  1925 

(  To  UBALD.)     Glorious  requital  of  parental  cares ! 
Heap,  heap  dishonor  on  the  house  that  reared  thee, 
But  hope  not,  caitiiF,  to  escape  the  sword 
Of  ao  avenging  father.     Die,  ungrateful ! 
Perish,  base-bom  seducer  I 

UBALD,  {parrying  his  blows  tcithout  returning  them,) 

Peace,  peace,  Sweno!  IflSO 

Put  up  thy  sword ;  Ubald  would  not  offend 
One  hair  of  thine  for  all  the  wealth  of  worlds. 
Sire  of  my  Agnes,  Ubald  kneels  to  thee. 

[jETtf  drops  on  one  knee.']     sweno. 
Kneel  not  for  life  !     Die,  coward,  faithless  Ubald ! 

UBALD,  {rising,) 
Thy  fury  is  unmanly.     O  beware,  1935 

Stir  not  the  fiend,  which  lurking  in  my  heart 
Cries  vengeance  on  thine  head ! — Hold !  hold  ! 

ELF  RID,  (on  the  rock  above  )  Thine  oath ! 

Thine  oath !  Slay  him  who  made  thee  fatherless! 

UBALD. 

Tempt  me  no  further,  Sweno,  on  thy  life ! 
I  know  not  if  that  wizard  tongue  speaks  true,  1940 

Which  cries  that  Sweno  made  me  fatherless. 
My  thoughts  grow  perilous ;  there  is  that  within  me 

2i 
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Which  swells  to  think  that  I  have  lost  a  father. 
And  lost  by  thee.     Stand  off,  or  bid  good  angels  guard 
thee ! 

SWENO. 

Die,  traitor,  die !     This  for  my  ravish'd  daughter,     1945 
This  for  foul  breach  of  hospitable  faith. 
{u BALD  parries  his  blows,)     aones. 
O  father,  hold ! 

BERTHA,  (^without.)         This  way,  this  way  !  the  din 
Of  swords  is  loud. 

AGNES.         Hold,  husband,  father,  hold  ! 
ELFRID,  (above.) 
Thine  oath,  thine  oath  !     Think,  Ubald,  on  thy  aire! 

UBALD. 

The  spirit  of  my  parent  calls  for  vengeance ; 
Perish,  fond  thoughts ! 

(ubald  at  last  Jights  fcitk  swkno.  Enter  bertha,  rbthald, 
KnightSf  and  Attendants  with  torches,  agnbs  at  the  tame 
7fwment  rushes  forward  to  part  ubald  and  swEKO,  and  receive 
the  point  o/'sweno's  sword  in  her  breast.  She  shrinks  badk» 
and  hangs  tvith  both  hands  on  ubald's  shoulder;  at  the 
time  VBAI.D' ssicord  strikes  down  sweno.) 

AGNES.         O  I  am  sorely  hurt ! 

(ubald  supports  agnes.     bertha  kneels  by  swbko,  and  it 
grossed  with  attendance  on  him.) 

UBALD. 

Lean  on  me,  thus ! — Ah  me,  'tis  thy  blood,  Agnes. 

BERTHA. 

O  Sweno,  Sweno,  thy  life's  fount  is  gushing. 
Thy  blood  wells  fast  away ;  I  cannot  staunch  it. 

ELFRID,  {above.) 
Sweno,  look  up  !     It  is  thy  son,  thy  son  ! 
Elfrid's  accursed  issue  sends  thy  soul 
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Buniing  to  Hell !     It  is  thy  son  has  made 

That  hateful  ofispring  of  thy  fiaidiless  nuptiaU 

As  lost,  as  sunk  in  infamy,  as  curst, 

As  she  whose  tongue  upbraids  thee  !     Agnes,  Agnes, 

Despair  and  perish  ! Ubald  is  thy  brother ! 

UBALD. 

O  horrible,  horrible !     Witch,  fury,  demon ! 

There  is  a  lying  spirit  in  thy  mouth  ; 

Thou  durst  not  thus  have  outraged  nature's  mercies. 

ELPRID. 

Mercy  for  who  shows  mercy !  Blood  for  blood !        1965 

Ubald,  yon  fate-struck  caitiff  was  thy  sire. 

Who  cast  thee  fatherless  on  this  wide  world ; 

Who  murdered  Elfrid's  fame,  and  peace,  and  reason, 

And  made  me  what  I  am,  Hell's  slave  and  victim. 

My  mother's  frantic  spirit  stands  beside  him,  1790 

Smiling  in  agony,  and  calls  me  hence  ! 

Am  I  not  now  avenged?     Now,  now  laugh  out. 

Fiends  of  dismay !     Mix  earth,  and  air,  and  sea ! 

Unbind  the  angels  which  have  power  to  slay 

When  the  sixth  trump  has  sounded !     Hell  is  loose,        * 

And  nothing  can  the  fiends  of  vengeance  brew 

Feller  than  this ! — O  for  a  whirlwind's  blast, 

To  cover  with  unfathomable  night 

The  deeds  which  I  have  wrought  !*^My  brain  is  fire. 

Welcome,  despair,  and  death,  and  phrensy,  welcome ! 

Eternal  ruin  yawns !  I  come !   I  come  ! 

(5A«  fprinfftfrom  the  rock  into  tKe  torrent  beneath,) 

REYNALD. 

Tremendous  wreck  of  reason !     O  most  dreadful ! 

AONES,  (in  a  low  voice  to  ubald.) 
Cast  me  not  from  thee  !     I  am  gone,  and  quickly, 
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Where  thjy  nor  wed,  nor  are  in  marriage  given. 

Dying  I  yet  may  clasp  thine  hand.     Kind  Ubald,     198j 

One  parting  kiss,  but  pure  as  angel's  greeting  ! 

O  hold  me  up,  fast,  fast !     I  swim  !  I  sink  ! 

'Tis  sweet  to  die  upon  thy  bosom,  Ubald.      {S/te  dies.) 

UBALD,  {in  a  low  voice.) 
Speak  !  gentle  Agnes,  say  thou  art  not  gone ! 
O  still,  still,  breathless,  silent  as  the  grave  !  1990 

SWENO, 
(whose  eyes  hud  continued  riveted  on  the  »pot  where  BLFSID  eiocd, 
and  uncofiscious  of  what  was  passing,) 

Eternal  justice,  upon  me  alone. 

Not  on  mine  issue,  let  thy  terrois  fall ! 

My  life  is  ebbing  fast.     Thine  hand,  loved  Bertha ! 

O  Agnes,  O  my  child,  my  child,  where  art  thou  ? 

Thy  voice  was  ever  music  to  my  soul;  1995 

Say  he  is  not  thy  husband  I  lift  the  weight 

Of  that  deep  anguish,  which  appals  me  dying  I 

(bertha,  who  had  been  kneeling  by  sweno  without  attending  te 
AONEs,  shrieks  suddenly  on  perceiving  that  she  is  dead,) 

BERTHA. 

Ah  me  !  she  is  gone  for  ever  !     Sweno,  Sweno, 

She  rush'd  between  thee  and  hot  Ubald's  sword. 

To  stay  the  hasty  temper  of  such  wrath,  2000 

And  thine  own  hand  has  slain  her. 

SWENO.  O  my  child, 

If  thou  wert  wedded  to  that  bed  of  incest, 
Thy  death  is  the  sweet  sleep  of  innocence, 
And  life  had  been  a  curse  !     My  gentle  Agnes, 
Fatally  hast  thou  rued  one  perilous  act  2005 

Of  disobedience  to  thy  guilty  sire, 
And  thou  art  gone  before  me  !  —  I  am  sick 
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With  terrors  keener  than  the  pang  of  death.  t 

Beloved,  ill-fated  Bertha,  thou  hast  found  M 

In  me,  who  should  have  been  thy  stay  and  glory,     2010 
The  rock  whereon  thy  hopes  have  all  made  wreck. 
Ubald,  I  charge  thee,  live  !  though  scathed  and  blasted 
By  heaven's  dread  bolt. 

UBALD, 
(starting  from  hit  aUent  contemplation  of  the  dead  aqveb.) 

Who  bids  that  wretch,  that  once 
Was  Ubald,  live  ?     His  fount  of  life  is  dried ! 
My  Agnes  was  the  life,  the  light,  of  Ubald.  2015 

{'ifter  a  eonvulnve  agony  qfgritf,  and  a  pauee.) 

They  say  she  was  my  sister,  and  thou  father ; 
And  both  are  slain — my  father  by  my  sword ; 
And  that  weird  demon  was  indeed  my  mother ! 
O  world,  what  art  thou,  but  a  hell  of  horrors  ? 
And  who  bids  Ubald  live  ? 

(  The  Knights  lay  hands  upon  ubald  to  prevent  hie  if^uring  hvmei{f.) 

UBALD,  (casting  them  with  violence  from  him.) 

Unhand  me,  sirs ;  2C20 

My  wrath  is  dangerous. 

{^Jifter  a  pause  he  throw*  down  his  sword,) 

Yes,  I  will  live. 
Ubald  will  never  shrink  from  fate.  — (J?e  kneels.)     O 

father. 
Curse  me  not  dying !     At  the  tomb  of  Christ 
Through  blood  of  infidels  my  sword  shall  hew 
Its  way  to  pardon ;  the  bare  stone  my  couch,  2025 

The  spring  my  drink,  and  the  hidr-shirt  my  clothing. 
No  joy,  or  pride,  or  hope  shall  come  near  Ubald; 
But  strict  achievement  of  dire  penance  cleanse 
My  desolate  soul  from  parricidal  guilt. 
And  for  my  bones  win  peace. 
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PWENo.  I  curse  thee  not.  20;M) 

Thou  art  my  heir — A  solemn  contract.  ...  I 
Destroyed  it— I  ,  .  .  I  .  .  .  Farewell — Ubald — Bertha. 

(He  dies.)  bertha. 

O  bitter  fate  !     O  cheerless  !  in  one  day 
Stript  of  all  joy,  more  lonesome  than  the  dead  ! 

(  To  UBALD.) 

Monster,  this  curse  shall  cling  to  thee  ;  thy  guilt,    2035 
Redder  than  scarlet,  shall  incarnadine 
The  banners  of  the  just,  and  bur  them  from 
The  temple  of  their  Saviour ;  and  the  tomb, 
Whose  indiscriminate  yearning  swallows  all. 
Shall  cast  thy  marrowless  unquiet  bones 
Forth  from  its  maw  :  no  mass  or  requiem 
Shall  win  for  thy  gaunt  skeleton  a  place 
In  the  still  church's  bosom,  till  the  lapse 
Of  hundred  winters  shall  have  hush'd  the  wail 
Of  thy  remorseful  spirit,  and  earn'd  for  thee  2045 

That  rest  which  death  denies  the  parricide  ! 

Yet  one  word,  ere  we  part  for  ever,  Ubald ! 
Sleeps  that  fair  victim  undefiled  in  death  ? 

UBALD. 

The  (lew  of  blushing  morn  has  never  bathed 

A  bud  of  innocence  more  pure  and  stainless.  20541 

KERTIIA. 

Swear  it  !  h)  all  the  wreck  which  thou  hast  wrought, 
l>y  all  thy  hopes  of  mercy,  Ubald,  swear  it ! 

IBALD. 

(iodV  lightning  rive  this  head  already  blasted. 

If  ought  vnv  lovo  has  dared,  which  should  have  call'd 

One  hlu>h  to  the  piu'e  cheek  of  virgin  meekness!    205o 
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BERTHA. 

lleaven's  mercies  hover  o*er  thy  head,  mine  Agnes ! 

{throwing  herselfdown  with  her  cheeh  oh  Aon bb.) 

Here  let  me  lie,  and  breathe  my  .last  beside  thee  ! 

RETMALD. 

Ubald,  we  have  been  foes,  but  in  this  ruin, 

As  all  our  hopes,  so  be  our  angers  buried. 

Here  let  us  close  as  friends.     Unto  Christ's  banner 

With  thee  I  tow  my  strength.     Thou,  stately  ofispring 

Of  the  most  noble  house,  soar  eagle-like 

Aloft,  and  let  the  gale,  which  rived  thine  eyrie. 

But  waft  thee  nearer  to  thy  native  heaven. 


APPENDIX. 

The  ground  work  of  the  foregoing  Tragedy  originates 
in  a  Danish  ballad,  founded  upon  circumstances  which 
are  said  to  have  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  subject  first  suggested  itself  to  me 
in  reading  a  Danish  play  by  Ingemann,  which  adheres 
to  the  traditional  story ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  I 
observed  the  most  glaring  defects  in  the  structure  of 
his  drama,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  principal  feature 
of  the  tradition  would  furnish  a  fine  tragical  subject,  if 
the  story  were  so  altered  as  to  give  it  unity  of  action 
and  interest.  I  have  adopted  thus  much  of  the  Danish 
story.  A  woman,  who  had  been  abandoned  by  a  powerful 
and  illustrious  knight,  to  whom  she  had  borne  a  son,  and 
bad  contrived  to  introduce  her  infant  unknown  into  his 
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family,  returns,  after  wandering  twenty  years,  still  ani- 
mated with  the  desire  of  vengeance,  and  hoping  to 
accomplish  it  through  the  means  of  her  son^  whom  she 
finds  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  marrying  his  sister 
by  another  mother,  their  afBnity  not  being  suspected. 
Upon  this  foundation  I  have  constructed  my  drama, 
with  an  entire  dissimilarity  of  the  subsequent  circum- 
stances, and  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  persons, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  the  father  falls,  as  in 
the  Danish  stor>',  bv  the  hand  of  his  son,  the  event;* 
which  lead  to  that  cata^jtrophe  being  quite  different.  In 
Ingemann's  play,  the  character  of  the  injured  woman 
is  low,  and  so  cold-blooded  and  atrocious,  after  an  interval 
of  twenty  years,  that  it  is  quite  unnatural  ;  and  the  part 
is  almost  superfluous,  for  in  his  drama  nothing  arises 
out  of  her  agency  which  might  not  have  occurred  equally 
without  her  intervention  ;  and  her  pa;t,  which  occupies 
no  considerable  space,  might  perhaps  have  been  totally 
omitted  without  disadvantage.  The  part  of  Ubald  in 
his  play  is  not  less  disgustingly  atrocious,  and  the  original 
interest  is  broken  up  by  his  escaping  the  danger  of 
marrying  his  sister,  through  the  most  extraordinary 
fickleness,  by  suddenly  falling  in  love  with  another  lady, 
disguised  as  a  servant-maid,  and  murdering  his  father 
to  prevent  his  obstructing  their  union.  ITie  improba- 
bility also  of  his  father's  wife  having  taken  a  fancy  to 
him  when  four  yours  old,  in  the  arms  of  a  beggar- 
woman,  and  obtained  him  from  her  to  bring  up  witb 
her  own  daughter,  and  two  illustrious  knights  being 
equally  desirous  of  marrying  their  only  daughters  to 
him  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  Danish  play. 

In  my  own  view  of  the  proper  mode  of  handling  such 
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a  subject,  I  considered  that  the  whole  agency  of  the 
piece  should  centre  in  the  revengeful  female,  that  her 
birth  and  original  claims  must  be  more  respectable,  that 
the  atrocity  of  her  character  must  be  diminished  by  the 
evident  influence  of  derangement  in  consequence  of  her 
wrongs  and  sufferings,  and  a  notion  that  the  spirit  of  her 
mo' her  was  calling  upon  her  for  vengeance;  that  it 
should  be  relieved  by  touches  of  better  feeling  and 
agonizing  recollections,  and  such  a  view  of  her  former 
loveliness  as  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  general 
dispositions  of  her  mind.  I  have  been  anxious  in  the 
conduct  of  the  story  to  preserve  the  most  perfect  unity  of 
interest,  but  to  conceal  from  the  reader  the  secret  upon 
which  the  plot  hinges,  until  the  last  act.  By  preserving 
the  character  of  Agnes  unsullied,  I  have  perhaps  sacri-* 
ficed  to  feelings  of  delicacy  a  portion  of  the  force  of 
tragical  effect  that  might  have  been  produced,  but  I 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  found  to  have  been  injudiciously 
diminished.  Imagining  that  the  reader  may  have  some 
curiosity  to  know  the  particulars  of  Ingemann's  play,  I 
have  added  a  short  abstract  of  it.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  first  scene  of  this  tragedy,  I  had  in  my 
recollection  the  supper  of  Macbeth.  For  the  substance 
of  the  line — 

**  "lis  a  fiend's  song  ;  where  gat  yoo  Uiat  foal  strain  V* 

as  well  as  for  the  general  idea  of  a  song  having  been 
learnt  from  the  fortune-teller,  I  am  indebted  to  Inge- 
mann.  The  verse,  **  I  dread  this  very  darkness  which 
befriends  us,''  and  the  two  following  lines,  are  copied 
from  two  splendid  verses  of  Euripides, 

TipafAvd  r*  oIkoVj  ftfi  won  ^Sroyyi^v  cot. 


I 
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and  in  the  passage  which  commences 

"  Mpthinks  I  could  outstrip  hw  lazy  eonne" 

my  thoughts  were  directed  to  the  following  fine  lines  of 
the  same  author, 

' Aarpiktv  dioifitjv  rj\in  irpo^  dvaroXtjv 
Kai  yrjc  (vtpOe,  Svvarbg  utv  ^pdffai  rofi, 
TtSv  ^itHv  fiiyiffrtjv  Cjtrr'  (X*^^  TvpavviSa. 

The  words  '*  This  is  the  bodiless  spectre/'  have 
reference  to  Ladv  Macbeth's  '*  This  is  the  air-drawn 
dagger."  lleynald's  boast  that  he  had  slain  a  renegade 
was,  I  believe,  suggested  to  me  by  the  last  speech  of 
Othello ;  and  the  words  "  Who  bids  that  thing,  that 
once  was  Ubald,  live  ?"  by  "  Who  calls  that  wretched 
thing  that  was  Alonzo  T  The  ideas  in  the  exclamation 
of  Agnes,  "  What  dost  thou  meditate  ?  O  Ubald,  strike 
not  in  thy  wrath,"  and  in  the  four  lines  beginning  **  In 
infant's  years,"  were  derived  from  a  passage  in  a  Danish 
prose  play  called  Duveca.  The  line  '*  Guilt  may  have 
some  brief  pleasures,  great  tho'  anxious,'*  was  suggested 
by  a  beautiful  couplet  in  Dryden, 

'*  Thrn  with  tumultuous  jovs  mv  bosom  beat. 
And  guilt,  that  ni;i(le  them  anxious,  made  them  great.** 

If  my  play  contains  any  more  coincidences  worth  men- 
tioning with  other  authors,  they  are  accidental,  and  I 
am  not  aware  of  them.  The  scene  of  my  drama  is 
removed  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  the  tradition. 


ABSTRACT 

OF  INGEMANN'8    DANISH    PLAY  CALLED    LOVRRIDDERRPT, 

THE  LION  KNIGHT. 


The  play  eominmicefl  with  s  soliloqay  by  Grinhllda,  a  fortnne-teller 
who,  in  the  very  outset,  destroys  all  tlie  dignity  that  might  have  been 
glTen  to  her  character  by  Infbmiing  the  audience  that  she  Is  a  coal- 
beaver's  daughter.    She  denomices  vengeance  against  Yenno,  a  knight 
t6  whom  she  had  borne  a  son  twenty  years  before,  and  who  had  broken 
an  oath  "  which  the  powers  of  darkness  had  heard/*  and  which  was 
probably  a  promise  of  marriage.     She  sayj9  that  she  is  the  she-wolf, 
and  her  son  Ubald  the  wolf  whom  she  htuslet  loose  amidst  his  domestic 
floek.    TTbald  enters,  singing  a  hnntl^-song.    She  informs  him  that 
when  he  was  four  years  old,  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Venno,  seeing  him 
a  tawny  infant  In  the  arms  of  a  beggar-woman  his  mother,  had  ob- 
tahied  bim  from  her  to  educate  as  her  own  child  :  that  his  mother  was 
burnt  for  a  witch,  but  that  her  ghost  still  walks ;  that  when  she  meets  him 
again  the  third  time  she  will  tell  him  who  his  father  is ;  and  she  urges 
him  to  conclude  immediately  the  marriage  which  was  intended  between 
himself  and  Joanna,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Venno  and  Margaret, 
and  consequently  his  half  sister.    She  leaves  Ubald,  who  departs  after 
a  long  soliloquy  and  another  hunting  song.       Then  follows   a    very 
long  and  tedious  scene  between  Joanna  and  her  father,  who  are  joined 
first  by  Margaret  and  afterwards  by  TTbald,  the  sole  purport  of  which 
is  to  show  that  although  Ubald  and  Joanna  are  deeply  attached  to  each 
other,  they  are  both  uncomfortable  and  unaccountably  uneasy,  he  from 
the  natural  restlessness  of  his  disposition,  she  from  an  apprehension 
that  although  she  loves  him  she  shall  never  be  happy  with  a  man  of 
such  a  character ;  for  which  rational  fear  her  parents  rebuke  her :  but 
Lady  Margaret  says  she  has  not  yet  got  all  Joanna's  wedding-clothes 
ready,  and,  by  way  of  a  put-off,  Joanna  proposes  to  him  to  go  to  the 
neighbouring  castle  of  Count  Everard  and  win  a  golden  cuirass,  which 
was  to  be  tilted  for  the  next  day,  and  promises  when  lie  returns  with  it 
to  name  the  wedding-day.    Off  goes  Ubald  in  full  armour,  and  leaves 
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Joanna  and  the  old  people  to  prose  a  little  longer.  The  act  ckMet  with 
a  euliloquy  of  Vcnno's,  expressing  remorse  for  the  misdeedi  of  hi* 
youth,  for  which  he  says  that  many  have  cursed  him  while  he  wa* 
living  in  joy. 

TIic*  Second  Act  opens  with  a  long  conversation  in  the  garden  of 
Everurd's  castle  between  his  daughter  Agnes  and  her  waiting  maid  ;  on 
seeing  Ubald  approach,  they  retire  behind  the  bushes;  and, after  a  song 
and  a  speech  from  Ubald,  they  return,  having  changed  clothes  with  each 
otlier.  Ubald  immediately  falls  over  head  and  ears  in  lore  with  the 
supposed  waiting  maid,  and  is  almost  uncivil  to  the  pretended  lady  of 
the  castle,  who  is  personated  by  the  maid,  and  who  leaves  him  alone 
with  Agnes,  saying  that  he  seems  to  liave  found  what  he  prefers  to  her. 
A  scene  of  courtship  follows  between  Ubald  and  Agnes,  whom  he  •op- 
poses to  be  the  servant }  and  after  her  departure  a  long  soliloquy  by 
Ubald,  who  is  a  little  ashamed  of  himself.  Grinhilda,  who  has  over- 
heard all  that  passed,  comes  in  after  his  departure,  and  in  a  few  L'nea 
says  that  it  is  all  one  whether  the  catastrophe  is  brought  about  by  hit 
marrying  his  sister  or  proving  unfaithful  to  her.  Then  follows  a  scene 
of  songs  and  drinking  between  Reinald,  Ubald,  and  Knights  in  the 
custle.  They  go  out  and  are  succeeded  by  Agues  and  her  father 
Evcrard,  to  whom  bhe  relates  all  that  has  passed  between  her  and 
Ubald,  avowing  that  she  is  very  partial  to  him,  and  it  confident  he  will 
be  victorious  in  the  tournament.  The  Count  is,  at  first,  not  very  well 
pleased  at  her  forwardness,  but  ends  with  saying  **  well,"  and  they  go 
out  upon  the  terrace  to  see  the  combatants.  The  scene  changes  ta 
Venno's  house,  where  Joanna  sings  to  him  a  song  which  cummencee 
thus,  *' Ah,  stranger  knight,  can  I  trust  thee?  Wilt  thou  not  deceive 
my  heart  ?  Wilt  thou  here  in  the  cellar  live  and  be  dweller  with  thj 
little  dark  girl  ?"  Venno  is  disturbed,  and  says  aside  that  it  !•  the 
song  of  the  coalheaver's  daughter,  and  asks  how  she  learned  it.  8he 
tells  him  she  learnt  it  of  a  beggar-woman,  and  relates  a  dream  about 
two  men  burning;  coals  in  a  hole,  and  a  frightful  woman  between  them, 
who  was  just  like  that  betrgar-woman.  Venno  remains  alone,  and 
says  that  perhaps  the  beggar-woman  was  the  very  person  who  once 
captivated  him  in  the  coalheaver's  cellar ;  and  recollects  that  the 
threatened  that  she  would  pursue  him  in  the  next  world  if  not  in  tbit. 
Grinhilda  immediately  enters  the  room,  and  after  a  short  conversation 
tells  him  that  Ubald  is  making  love  to  Agnes  at  Everard's  cattle,  and 
laughinr;  treacherously  at  him  and  Joanna.  Venno  takes  down  an  old 
suit  of  armour,  which  he  puts  on,  and  goes  forth. 
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Hie  Third  Act  opens  with  along  scene  between  Margaret  and  Joanna, 
uneasy  at  the  sudden  and  disturbed  departure  of  Venno.  A  messenger, 
who  is  sent  round  to  inyite  company,  but  not  them,  to  the  wedding  of 
Agnes,  informs  them  that  Ubald  has  been  victorious  and  is  to  marry 
her  immediately.  The  scene  then  changes  to  Eterard's  castle,  where 
Ufo,  who  is  angry  at  his  overthrow  by  Ubald,  tells  Reinald  that  Everard's 
rastle  belonged  to  one  of  Venno^s  ancestors,  who,  on  account  of  some 
dark  crime,  laid  a  curse  upon  the  place,  and  foretold  a  bloody  end  to 
all  his  raoe«  Next  follows  a  love-scene  between  Ubald  and  Agnes,  at 
the  end  of  which  Everard  questions  Ubald  eonceming  his  birth,  bat 
obtains  no  information ;  he  then  enquires  why  Ubald  has  not  invited 
Venno  amongst  the  other  guests  to  the  wedding,  and  is  told  that  Venno 
is  an  odd  fellow,  who  does  not  like  to  leave  his  fireside.  Agnes  asks 
if  it  is  the  same  Venno  concerning  whom  there  was  a  prophecy  that 
if  bb  daughter  should  fall  in  love,  she  and  her  whole  family  would  be 
destroyed.  Ubald  goes  out  bunting.  Venno  meets  and  challenges 
him.  He  disarms  Venno,  and  gives  him  in  custody  to  some  of 
Everard's  men  to  be  confined  in  the  tower  of  the  castle,  as  a  ruffian 
who  had  attacked  him.  Qrinhilda  comes  to  Ubald  and  asks  him  why 
lie  spared  the  old  man's  life,  and  says  she  will  dance  at  his  wedding 
in  the  morning.  The  scene  changes  to  Venno's  prison :  his  soliloquy 
Is  Interrupted  by  Qrinhilda  without,  who  tells  him  that  her  old  love 
for  him  Is  revived,  and  shows  him  a  hole  through  which  he  may  escape 
to  liberty  and  vengeance. 

The  Fourth  Act  introduces  Joanna  disguised  as  a  pilgrrim  and  con- 
ducted by  a  shepherd  through  Everard's  garden.  After  her  departure, 
Venno  enters  with  a  rusty  sword,  which  he  says  Grinhilda  has  given 
him.  The  scene  changes  to  a  supper,  with  song  and  mirth,  in  the 
easUe.  Everard  is  informed  by  a  frightened  servant  tliat  the  ghost  of 
oM  Venno  (the  ancestor)  has  been  Just  seen  again  near  the  tower. 
Ubald  will  go  out  to  encounter  the  ghost.  After  he  is  gone,  Joanna 
eomes  in  as  a  pilgrim  and  asks  Agnes  if  she  has  seen  an  old  man  with 
irhite  liair  and  a  drawn  swmrd ;  and  promises  to  bring  her  a  wedding 
garland.  The  scene  then  changes  to  the  outside  of  the  tewer.  Ubald 
goes  in  with  his  sword  drawn :  after  which  Venno  enters,  and  presently 
heart  Ubald  calling  him  within  repeatedly.  Venno,  bent  upon  ven- 
geance, rushes  into  the  tower  with  his  drawn  sword. 

The  Fifth  Act  opens  with  Agnes  telling  her  father  how  late  and  dis- 
turlied  Uliald  returned  to  her,  and  that  she  sat  up  with  him  till  day- 
break, when  he  went  out  again.    Ubald  enters ;  Everard  sends  Agnes 
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to  her  chamber,  and  questh>ii9  Ubald  concerning  his  disturbed  appear- 
ance. Ulmld  admits  that  lie  has  seen  the  ghost,  and  intreats  Everard 
to  liave  the  tower  walled  up  immediately.  In  the  next  scene  Joanna 
brings  the  wedding-garland  to  Agnes,  who  is  called  by  Everard  to  the 
wedding.  Then  follows  a  duel  between  Ufo  and  Reinald*  who  professes 
himself  friendly  to  Ubald :  after  their  departure  Joanna  enters,  and 
is  told  by  Grinhilda  that  Ubald  has  murdered  her  father  in  the  tower. 
Joanna  goes  in,  and  comes  out  again  nearly  distracted :  the  wedduig 
music  is  heard  ;  Grinhilda  gives  her  a  dagger,  and  tells  her  to  avenge 
her  father.  The  procession  enters  ;  Joanna  stops  it,  accuses  Ubald  of 
the  secret  murder  of  her  father,  summons  him  to  answer  for  it  in  the 
next  world  after  a  year  and  a  day,  and  then  stabs  herself.  Agnes  is 
carried  out,  followed  by  Everard.  Grinhilda  enters,  tells  Ubald  that 
she  is  his  mother  and  Venno  was  his  father,  and  departs  again.  Ubald 
in  his  des])air  is  comforted  by  Reinald,  who  proposes  to  accompany  him 
to  the  Holy  Land. 

Thus  ends  the  play  of  Ingemanu;  the  story  is  continued  in  a  ballad, 
which  says  that  Lady  Margaret  was  sitting  one  evening  alone,  when  a 
loud  knocking  sounded  on  the  door.  It  was  Reinald  with  the  remains 
of  Ubald.  He  departed,  and  left  a  skeleton,  which  was  buried,  but 
the  next  day  it  was  found  standing  at  the  church  door.  Three  times 
it  was  buried  and  as  often  returned  again  to  the  porch,  where  it  re- 
mained in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  remove  it,  and  at  midnight  its 
groans  and  footsteps  were  always  heard  in  the  chapel.  A  hundred 
years  after,  a  lady  descended  from  Agnes,  in  consequence  of  a  tradition, 
went  at  nijjjht  into  the  church  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  dead  body. 
The  skeleton  stood  at  the  door  and  refused  to  let  her  go  out  alive,  unless 
she  could  obtain  his  pardon  from  an  old  man  with  white  hair  and  a 
pale  female  who  stood  beside  them.  She  prayed  incessantly  till  they 
relented,  and,  as  she  passed  out  through  the  church  door,  the  skeleton 
fell  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  next  day  it  was  buried  for  ever. 


TIME. 


Written  for  a  bazaar,  for  the  benefit  of  Wibsey  Low-moor  Churchy  near 

Bradlfordf  June  6,  1838. 


Who  art  thou  ?  that  with  stem  and  iron  tread 

Chafest  the  mountains,  and  their  lofty  sides 

Indented  fiirrowest  with  deep-worn  glens  ! 

Light  gleam'd  upon  thy  birth^  divided  first 

From  the  dense  womb  of  night,  wherein  it  lay  5 

Unprofitably  darkling.     At  thy  touch 

The  waters  of  the  slumberous  deep  awoke ; 

Above  and  underneath  outspread,  they  saw 

The  firmament  put  forth  its  thousand  eyes, 

And  earth  spring  fresh  from  the  imbroiled  mass,  10 

Clothing  her  glorious  flanks  with  herb  and  flower 

After  their  kind,  which  like  a  mantle  veil'd 

Her  bosom  teeming  life.     The  unreach'd  peaks. 

Ice-clad,  and  capt  with  never-changing  frost, 

From  the  smooth  plain  beneath,  under  thy  tread,       15 

Shot  upward  to  the  welkin,  undescried 

By  eye  of  man  ;  while  yet  the  clouds  withheld 

Their  liquid  treasure,  and  a  genial  mist 

Went  up  and  water'd  the  whole  face  of  ground. 

Life  sprung  beneath  thy  foot ;  the  lustful  Hours,        20 

Spring's  genial  step,  and  Summer's  garish  pride. 

Autumn,  and  Winter  with  his  crown  of  snow, 

Are  of  thy  following.     The  things  that  are, 

Tlie  things  which  have  been,  or  await  the  spell 
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Of  strange  futurily,  arise  and  fall,  25 

Like  atoms  from  the  changeful  surface  stirr'd 

Beneath  thy  giant  stride.     Mom,  noon,  and  night, 

( Whether  of  nature's  course  that  wheels  its  round 

As  at  the  first,  or  mortal  life,  which  hath 

Its  dawn,  its  midday,  and  its  eve  that  sinks  30 

In  the  still  shade  of  death)  come  forth  and  pass. 

As  thou  evokest  them  with  that  stem  voice 

Which  none  may  hear,  but  all  things  must  obey 

Spell-bound,  and  to  resist  thee  powerless. 

Joy,  Mirth,  and  Hope,  and  young  ecstatic  Love,         35 

Blossom  beneath  thy  footsteps ;  gorgeous  Pride, 

And  crimson-zoned  Ambition,  and  the  glare 

Which  Glory  throws  around  the  transient  crown 

Of  vain  Dominion,  stud  thy  viewless  path, 

Like  fireflies  on  the  dewy  lap  of  eve  40 

Adorn'd  with  brief  eflTulgency  ;  but  on 

Thou  glidest  thro'  the  infinite,  and  Death 

Who  holds  all  power  upon  the  things  of  earth. 

With  him  who  follows  in  the  darksome  train, 

Hateful  Corruption,  thy  own  issue,  seems  45 

To  wait  upon  thy  will.     The  shapes  of  life. 

Which  haird  thee  in  thine  infant  down,  ere  man 

Trod  this  strange  world,  have  from  its  dwellings  pass'd, 

And  other  forms  behold  thee,  striding  on 

With  unresisted  and  almighty  strength  50 

Unto  thy  distant  goal.     Primeval  hills. 

That  threw  their  flame  from  earth's  deep  fount  to  heaven, 

Have  sunk  to  stillness  at  thy  touch  ;  the  sea 

In  majesty  unchangeable  array 'd 

Hath  shrunk  into  itself,  by  thee  scared  back  55 

From  its  original  limits.      But,  first-born 
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Unconquer'd  and  UDstaid,  still  travelling 

From  thine  own  cradle  to  the  end  of  things 

Material !  in  the  body^  which  now  frames 

This  short-lived  witness  to  thy  glory,  lives 

That  which  shall  e*en  survive  thee ;  that,  which  knows 

That  thou  art  not  for  ever,  and  that  all 

Which  thou  surveyest  in  thine  ample  course 

Unmeasured  and  immeasurable,  is  not 

Worthy  weak  man's  regard.     For  thou,  e*en  thou,       65 

Who  seem'st  as  young  and  glorious,  as  when  first 

Breathing  ambrosial  odors  thou  didst  spring 

From  the  creative  word,  thou,  wonderous  one, 

Shalt  be*o*ercome  by  the  destroyer  Death, 

And  all  the  things,  which  are  and  have  been  thine,     70 

Be  swallow'd  in  immense  eternity. 
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1801. 

O  venerable  pile  !  whose  shatter*d  form 
From  abject  Croyland's  melancholy  site, 
Looks  proudly  o'er  this  wide-extended  plain, 
Much  of  thine  ancient  grandeur  and  high  name 
Old  annals  tell ;  much  of  fierce  elfin  shapes,  5 

And  fiery  forms,  amid  thy  lonely  fens 
Strange  sojourners,  who  never  dared  invade 
Thy  hallow'd  precincts,  but  around  them  lurk'd 
To  harm  the  holy  pilgrim  wandering  nigh. 
So  monks  have  fabled ;  now  forlorn  thou  seest  10 

No  mitred  feasts,  no  pride  of  papal  rites  ; 

2  K 
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The  domes  are  fallen,  where  Ingulphus  dwelt, 

Wliere  pomp  and  learning  reign 'd.     Thy  sounding  tower 

Calls  but  the  simple  cottager  to  pray, 

Neglected  now,  yet  not  by  me  unblessed ;  15 

For  here,  unknown,  beneath  a  humble  roof, 

Oft  have  I  changed  the  tumult  of  the  town 

For  healthy  exercise,  of  studious  toil 

Forgetful,  and  the  busy  cares  that  lie 

Thick  scattered  on  the  restless  path  of  life.  20 

O  holy  solitude  !  thy  charming  cup 
Too  deeply  quaff  d,  unfits  the  social  mind 
For  useful  intercourse  ;  but  sometimes  woo'd, 
And  there  best  woo'd,  where  nature's  verdant  garb 
Encircles  thee,  thou  dost  correct  our  thoughts,  25 

Soften  the  rude  asperity  of  pride, 
Wake  each  pure  feeling,  and  exalt  the  heart 
Nearer  its  God  !  On  thee,  benignant  power, 
Wherever  fate  shall  guide,  amid  the  storms, 
Which,  rending  the  firm  base  of  Europe,  shake  30 

My  trembling  country,  with  devoted  love 
( Whether  on  rushy  moor  by  joyous  sport 
Urged  onwards,  or  upon  some  shady  bank 
Stretched  in  delicious  rest,  with  ardent  mind 
Weaving  bright  fancies,)  sometimes  will  I  call,  35 

Still  cherish'd,  still  chaste  partner  of  my  thoughts ! 
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1801. 

O  HOW  I  love  the  woody  steeps  to  climb. 
Which  overfaang  thy  solitary  stream^ 
Clear-flowing  Barle !  or  tread  the  broken  stones, 
Round  wMch  thy  nerer-ceasing  waters  foam, 
And  ever  and  anon  rough-tumbling  roar  5 

Beneath  the  oaken  shade.     Hail,  beauteous  hills ! 
On  whose  steep  sides  the  cooing  ring-dove  sits, 
Or  diving  thro'  the  deep  expanse  of  air 
flaps  his  delighted  wings,  and  towers  again ; 
And  thou,  romantic  spot,  where  close  beneath  10 

Mountsey*s  proud  brow  and  Anstey's  stately  moor 
Danesbrook  and  Barle  their  noisy  streams  unite  ! 
Upon  your  sides  abrupt  the  pausing  eye 
Dwells  charmed,  as  it  views  each  sparkling  spring 
Shine  thro'  the  gloomy  woods,  and  trickle  down.  15 

Delightful  dales  !  your  peaceful  course  along 
Joyous  I  stray,  nor  heedless,  nor  unmoved. 
With  other  thoughts,  than  in  the  circle  gay. 
O  innocence !  O  peace !  your  simple  forms. 
Fair  images  on  nature's  lap  impress'd,  20 

More  sweetly  shew,  than  all  the  trick  of  art, 
Or  gorgeous  splendour  of  barbaric  pomp. 
Had  I  but  liberty,  and  power  to  roam 
Unshackled  by  refinement,  free  from  care, 
Midst  Americ's  lakes,  or  Australasian  wilds,  25 
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Then  would  I  sing  of  many  a  savage  race, 

Who  dwell  in  forests  wild  and  boundless  woods ; 

Of  many  a  spirit,  by  their  fancy  form'd. 

Who  stir  the  whirlpool,  or  the  tempest  guide, 

Invisible  ;  and  that*  enormous  bird,  30 

Which,  (as  Chepewyans  tell)  ere  earth  there  was. 

O'er  the  wide  waste  of  trackless  ocean  ranged. 

With  eyes,  that  lightning  glanced,  and  thunderous  wings ; 

At  whose  enchanting  touch  from  torpor  roused 

The  vast  earth  started  from  its  oozy  bed,  35 

And  all  the  goodly  shapes,  which  nature  wears, 

From  the  deep  bosom  of  the  water  rose. 

Such  tales,  tho*  wild,  by  many  a  tribe  believed, 

Suit  well  the  fictions  of  sweet  poesy : 

Delightful  fictions  of  the  roving  mind,  40 

And  so  delightful  only,  as  they  bear 

The  simple  stamp  of  nature  ;  worthless  else, 

Or  only  valued  by  distempered  minds, 

Which,  pamper'd  by  the  vicious  hand  of  art. 

Know  not  to  prize  the  unpolluted  shapes  45 

Of  beauty,  loveliest,  when  least  adorned. 

Me  other  thoughts  and  other  cares  detain 

Bound  to  my  native  land  ;  whose  Muses  dwell 

In  Cam's  soft  breast,  or  Eton's  fostering  arms, 

\V  horn  to  majestic  Thames  fair  I  sis  bore,  50 

Pledge  of  their  married  loves.     O  parent  dear. 

From  whom  I  drew  the  milk  of  classic  lore. 

And  early  learn'd  to  tune  the  willing  lyre 

To  other  strains  than  meet  the  savage  ear ! 

What  meeter  service  can  thy  Muses  find,  55 


*  See  Mackenzie's  voyage  in  North  America. 
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(While  Irreligion  holds  her  proud  career. 

Shaking  the  thrones  of  kings  and  bulwarks  old 

Of  social  rule)  than  chuse  some  sacred  theme, 

And  from  the  hallowed  springs  of  Palestine 

Draw  numbers  chaste  and  clear ;  or,  if  the  source       60 

Of  those  delightful  streams  be  whilom  dried 

By  Milton's  holy  thirst,  attune  the  lyre 

To  sing  their  country's  greater  poorer  days. 

And  tell,  how  generous  Temple's  equal  mind 

Attemper'd  Chatham's  pride ;  while  Europe  saw         65 

The  kindred  patriots  wield  the  bolt  of  war 

Invincible,  and  spread  thro'  Britain's  sons 

The  virtues,  which  inform'd  their  mighty  souls  ? 

Nor  bootless  to  such  task  the  love  I  bear 

To  those  Aonian  shades,  where  Lucan  cull'd  70 

Fresh  garlands  to  adorn  the  historic  page. 

Proud  youth,  whose  liberal  song  was  loved  of  old. 

E'en  in  that  vicious  age,  when  haughty  Rome 

Oasp'd  at  the  foot  of  a  licentious  lord  ! 

While  Cato's  name  shall  fill  the  listening  ear,  75 

And  Freedom's  voice  be  cherish'd,  still  shall  live 

Thy  manly  thoughts,  and  from  the  glowing  mind 

Draw  praise,  above  thy  verse,  which  bears  the  taint 

Of  that  polluted  time  I     For  not  to  all, 

Not  to  the  bards  of  falling  Rome  was  given  80 

To  sound  that  vocal  shell,  whence  Miltpn  drew 

Numbers  sonorous,  fraught  with  science  deep ; 

Such  as  majestic  Greece  had  wondering  heard, 

Nor  Freedom's  proudest  sons  disdain'd  to  own. 

Nymphs  of  Permessus  !  ye,  who  chastely  guard  85 

The  bowers  of  poesy,  and  guide  the  streams 

Of  witching  music ;  pardon,  if  uncall'd 
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I  tread  with  foot  adventurous  the  bank 

Of  pale  Pirene,  or  the  flowery  marge 

Of  fabled  Helicon  !  O  holy  bards,  90 

Whose  spirits  hovering  yet  endear  the  vales 

Of  Tenipe  evergreen,  and  leafy  shades 

Of  wood-crown'd  Academus  ;  or  the  grot. 

Where  Dorian  Arethuse  first  heard  the  strains 

Of  rural  minstrelsy  !  your  voices  pure  95 

Still  sound  in  fancy's  ear,  and  oft  by  night 

Breathe  from  aerial  lyres  the  liquid  notes 

And  high-toned  melody  of  sacred  song. 

Suoh  charm  is  yet  in  your  primeval  haunts 

By  that  still  gloom,  in  which  the  enraptured  mind     100 

Contemplates  the  stupendous  vault  of  heaven. 

And  feels  the  limitary  thought  expand 

With  thousand  vast  conceptions,  undefined, 

And  stretching  far  amid  the  maze  of  worlds 

Beyond  the  azure  deep.     At  the  calm  hour  105 

Of  silent  midnight,  when  the  tranquil  moon 

Glides  slowly  o*er  the  spangled  brow  of  heaven^ 

Some  sacred  charm  of  melancholy  strains 

Steals  soft  (or  seems  to  steal)  upon  the  breeze, 

Quiring  from  each  bright  orb  to  fancy's  ear.  110 

Oft  have  I  listen'd  to  the  sighing  gale. 

That  heaves  the  rustling  boughs,  and,  gazing  round 

With  pleasing  horror  on  the  peaceful  gloom, 

Thought,  that,  while  nature  slept  in  still  repose. 

Some  viewless  spirit  hover*d  on  the  breeze,  1 15 

Revisiting  the  scenes  of  former  joy, 

To  muse  on  one,  it  loved,  and  breathe  around 

O'er  each  lone  vale,  green  bank,  or  mossy  stream, 

The  sweet  enchantment  of  immortal  sounds. 
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Nor  seldom,  when  the  heart  is  sad,  the  soul  120 

To  such  illusions  wild  its  spirit  lends; 

For  sorrow  is  to  harmony  allied 

fiy  some  mysterious  tie :  the  saddest  bird 

Sings  sweetest,  and  its  soul-delighting  plaint 

Bears  melody,  which  not  the  blithesome  lark  125 

Caroling  can  ever  reach ;  the  maid  forlorn, 

Love-crazed,  and  blighted  in  the  bud  of  youth, 

Will  lay  her  by  the  secret  gurgling  stream. 

That  slowly  winds  beneath  some  spreading  shade, 

Where  mournful  fancies  dwell,  and  all  the  day  130 

Warble  the  sorrowfuUest  ditties  sweet ; 

Nor  would  she  change  her  melancholy  lay. 

And  pillow  strewed  with  many  a  mystic  flower, 

For  pomp,  or  wealth,  or  pleasure's  joyous  dream. 

The  mournful  music  of  her  sorrow  spreads  135 

A  strange  infectious  charm :  the  very  winds. 

That  kiss  her  lovely  form,  more  softly  blow ; 

And,  as  they  curl  around  her  virgin  limbs, 

Waving  with  innocent  breath  her  tresses  loose, 

Seem  fearful,  lest  their  fond  and  sportive  touch  140 

Should  scare  her  gentle  grief.     For  zephyrs  have 

Their  modulations  mild,  which  sweetly  lull 

The  melancholy  soul :  there's  not  a  breeze, 

That  fans  the  purple  year,  and  spreads  around 

Thousand  soft  odours  from  its  gentle  breath,  145 

But  leaves  some  sad  remembrance,  as  it  goes, 

Some  painful  memory  of  past  delights, 

Pleasmg,  tho'  painful.     To  the  feeling  heart 

All  nature  breathes  harmonious.     Are  there  not 

In  the  sweet  gales,  that  wake  the  dewy  mom,  150 

In  the  soft  night-breeze,  and  the  murmuring  stream. 
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Ay,  even  in  the  thunderous  hurricane, 

Si">und5  exquisite,  which  touch  some  consonant  nerve, 

And  thrill  the  ear?     There  is  a  mystery 

In  oven-  tonn,  in  everv  varied  sound  :  155 

For  art  do:h  but  arrest  the  fleeting  shapes 

Anvi  t.x'^n^.binations  of  sweet  harmony; 

K\\\  thov,  who  road  ariiiht  fair  nature's  book. 

Will  r.r.d  a  chann  in  every  desert  spot 

To  Sv  i.iCt^  lirV.     O  si\ored  harmony,  160 

Sttoo:  c/";  cf  ::eavon  to  soothe  the  troubled  soul, 

Av.vi  ->Aeo:cr  still  to  sir.g  the  giver's  praise  ; 

Ir.  o^  cr)  .1^0  by  every  worship  call'd, 

C: -:-:.. \r.  or  Hop.then.  to  adorn  the  pomp 

O:   :..1\  tV-r^al!     Av.d  lit! v  so.  165 

li>  :v.c.i '  'o::o>:s  their  n'lvstio  am  hems  raise 

v..  r..--:c  r:;  vliir.os  :o  his  in.iv.onaJ  name, 

M.ii  :.:.:>:.  ar.i  r:rs:.  ar.i  best,  bv  all  adored. 

Gr.v..::v;..  ^t  CAi;:r.  Ar.vi  S-^-nioi-ja  cali'd, 

i^r  :  >v .  vT  R\xih.  oi.o  iireat  eternal  God;  170 

^^  :  .\  \»  r.: :.  :ho  ^.^rl.i  -was  ma  vie,  one  giant  foot 

i^ /.  >: ; :  \  *  ^ ' ce .;  i .^ y .  ;  -  Ce y  1  ^:t  or, e, 

r.-.v  :".\txi.  .i  1  '>:>:-_:,  :he  t>^.^:  lod  earth, 

\    .- r,       .~   '•  «  *  c   "  -■".-.-•-  ~--  \  ~\  i     "^h  cT'T*a'"n^ 

^*  -  •■•<.*      •"■     ■•---■•.-,-     '•-•.-»,-     ^,rwj-i-»-^    ♦  -\    Ht'^Fi'l  1  Tn 

\\    >:':•::::.  a.-.  ...i  >:'f ':••:  :  .\11.  th.^t  breathes, 
r:\%:  '.'.•:•»;"•>.  :/.-.:  ..»•;>.  .^.  .:  :\x.>  the  ceniaJ  sun, 

1>  .>:;.".  V  ^  ". :  >  r.: . i.  k  •:  r * s  r  ~  a :  sr  :   s "« tn?t  tr.  but e  pai d 

"^  :  i:.  -5  .:-:.;;•. IS  s;:-:a-  h:lis  OAch  rr.oarjer  thought 
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In  calm  subjection.     Such  persuasion  is 

E'en  in  idolatrous  strains,  raised  by  the  voice 

Of  zealous  priests  to  the  creative  Power, 

Whose  word  hath  hung  the  infinite  of  heaven  185 

With  countless  worlds  and  vast;  whose  anger  sends 

Destruction  forth  amongst  his  guilty  sons^ 

Tempest,  and  war,  and  famine's  blighting  scath. 

And  wither'd  shapes  of  pestilential  death 

In  yellow  autumn,  when  the  hollow  winds  190 

Howl  sickly,  loaded  with  the  wrath  of  heaven. 


TO  THB 

MEMORY  OF  MY  FRIEND  THOMAS  BRIGSTOCK. 

1804. 

Dear  lost  companion  of  my  earliest  joys  ! 
If  lingering  yet  thy  spirit  haunt  the  fields, 
Where  blithesome  once  we  stray'd,  and  young  in  care. 
Thou  see'st  me  still  unchanged ;  this  mindful  heart 
From  all  the  pomp  and  turmoil  of  the  world  5 

Still  faithful  turns  to  thee ;  and  oft  retires, 
In  the  dark  covert  of  some  aged  grove, 
Solitary,  to  muse  with  sad  regret, 
What  time  the  nightingale  in  shady  brake 
(Where  the  low  hazel  or  the  tangled  thorn  10 

Veils  her  from  vulgar  eye)  with  querulous  note 
Warbles  her  love.     And  soothing  is  her  lay 
To  one,  who  mindful  of  departed  joy 
Grieves  placid,  at  the  shadowy  fall  of  eve 
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Marking  the  ruddy  light  that  fades  away,  15 

And  the  still  moonbeam  steal  with  chaster  hue 

Over  the  leafy  glades.     Oft  from  the  crowd 

Withdrawing  thoughtful,  when  the  setting  sun 

Skirted  the  western  clouds  with  varied  light. 

Unseen  we  gazed  upon  the  goodly  forms  20 

Of  smiling  nature  !  Sometimes,  when  the  year 

Put  forth  its  budding  charms,  we  loved  to  mark 

The  pale  anemone,  that  softly  reared 

Its  modest  head  beneath  the  leafless  brake, 

Herald  of  coming  spring.     Then  as  we  saw  25 

The  year  roll  slowly  on,  breathing  new  sweets, 

And  opening  to  our  view  the  fresh  delight 

Of  shade  and  pasture,  bloom  and  luscious  fruit. 

Led  by  delusive  rapture  oft  we  stretch'd 

Our  anxious  thoughts  into  the  viewless  maze  30 

Of  that  wide  world,  through  which  our  journey  lay 

Doubtful  and  distant ;  now  with  sorrow  dark, 

Now  gilded  with  bright  hopes  and  fancy  gay. 

But  ever,  as  I  mark'd  the  secret  hand 

Of  baneful  sickness,  slow  and  unrestrained,  35 

Prey  on  thine  alter'd  form,  (which  late  had  glow'd 

With  beauty  and  with  strength  above  thy  peers) 

A  bodeful  tear  would  rush  into  mine  eyes ; 

And  a  wild  thought  would  beat  against  my  heart. 

That  life's  eventful  journey  must  be  trod  40 

Without  that  loved  companion,  whom  my  soul 

Had  chosen  in  the  guileless  hour  of  youth  ; 

Who  should  with  me  have  stretch'd  the  towering  wing 

E'en  to  Ambition's  height ;  and  should  (if  ere 

Propitious  Fortune  smiled)  have  shared  the  meed        45 

Of  that  fair  fame,  we  panted  to  deserve. 
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Thy  lamp  soon  wasted ;  it  had  burnt  too  bright, 

And  sunder'd  the  frail  tenement  of  life, 

That  shrouded  its  pure  beams.     O  I  thou  art  gone ; 

Thy  grave  has  long  been  strewn ;  and  those,  who  erst 

Sported  with  thee  in  youth  or  tum*d  the  page 

Of  infant  learning,  have  weU  nigh  forgot 

That  once  thou  wert,  and  did'st  in  all  exceL 

But  never  from  this  breast,  this  mindful  soul, 

Shall  pass  thine  image,  which  is  graven  there  55 

With  friendship's  first  impression ;  nor  the  thought 

Of  those  delightful  days,  when  life  was  new. 

And  we  together  cull*d  its  budding  sweets 

Careless  of  coming  wo.     But  ne'er  for  thee 

Pale  sorrow  spread  her  melancholy  board  ;  60 

Thou  ne'er  didst  taste  of  grief.    The  tender  down 

Of  manhood  scarce  had  tinged  thy  blooming  cheek, 

When  the  cold  hand  of  all-consuming  Death 

Nipp'd  thy  fair  promise.     Thou  didst  never  learn 

The  treachery  of  joy,  the  loss  of  friends,  65 

The  pangs  of  hapless  love  :  thy  glowing  heart 

Imagined  days  of  rapture,  fondly  dream'd 

Of  more  than  mortal  charms  ;  nor  ever  waked 

To  wipe  fell  sorrow's  tear.     For  few  are  they. 

Whose  earliest  fancy  crowns  their  days  with  joy ;         70 

But  oft  through  wo,  and  anguish,  and  despair, 

Man  wanders  to  the  port  of  tranquil  bliss. 

Thou  didst  not  hear  the  deadly  cry  of  France, 

Which,  like  the  crash  of  an  upbreaking  world, 

Appall'd  all  Europe,  from  the  utmost  bound  75 

Of  Finisterre  to  Moscow's  forests  hoar. 

And  shook  old  Ocean's  reign ;  thou  didst  not  see 

The  impious  Fiend  of  democratic  war 
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Let  loose  its  havoc,  tearing  from  their  base 

The  monuments  of  power,  the  massive  seats  80 

Of  ancient  empire  and  religious  sway  ; 

Thou  didst  not  mark  from  every  mangled  realm 

The  pang  of  horror  vibrate  to  the  heart 

Of  thy  dear  country ;  else  the  piteous  groan 

Of  sullied  Freedom  and  dismember'd  states  85 

Had  rung  e'en  to  thy  soul.     For  thou  wast  kind 

In  nature,  and  thy  breast  w^ould  throb  to  hear 

Of  high  achievements,  and  the  valor  old 

Of  chiefs  recorded  in  historic  page, 

Who  by  fair  deeds  and  honorable  strife  90 

Upheld  our  England's  fame.     Therefore  I  deem. 

Though  torn  untimely  from  our  fond  embrace, 

Thee  blest  above  thy  peers ;  whose  sleep  of  death 

(Ere  fate  had  dealt  one  night  of  restless  wo) 

Stole  unperceived  on  thy  delighted  youth. 
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Irregular. 

1796. 
1. 

O  THOU,  the  fiend  to  Death  allied, 

Who  sit'st  by  weeping  Sorrow's  side. 

And  bid'st  unreal  shapes  arise 

Of  monsterous  port  and  giant  size. 

Despair  !  thy  gorgon  eye 

Can  numb  the  heart  with  stern  controul. 

And  bind  in  ice  the  palsied  boul. 
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Where'er  beneath  some  whistling  shed 
Thy  sullen  form  is  laid, 

Scaring  from  orphan  breasts  the  balm  of  sleep ;  10 

Or  listening  to  the  hollow  sigh 
Of  her,  whose  infants  watch  and  weep^ 
VHiile  on  her  flank  with  slow  consuming  pangs 
The  gnawing  tooth  of  famine  hangs. 

2. 

Or  cast  upon  some  trackless  shore,  15 

'Gainst  which  the  barrren  billows  roar. 
Thou  tum'st  thy  leaden  eyes  in  vain 
Across  the  immeasurable  main ; 
And  thro'  the  hoarsely  murmuring  spray 
Hear'st  the  sad  sea-shriek  die  away :  20 

While  thro'  the  howling  storm  in  awful  pride 
The  baleful  spirits  of  the  thunder  ride. 

3. 

Oft  by  the  taper's  mournful  ray. 
In  arched  vaults  but  dimly  seen, 

Where  cloisterM  virgins  vainly  pray,  25 

Thou  lovest  to  mark  the  solemn  scene; 
And  haunt  the  gloomy  cell, 
Where  pale  Regret  and  hopeless  Memory  dwell. 
And  weeping  Love ;  and  by  his  side 
Unsated  Lust  and  lingering  Pride,  90 

Who  left  the  world,  they  loved  so  well ; 
And  Shame,  that  shuns  the  day. 

4. 

But  fiercest  on  the  blood-stain'd  ground. 
Where  crush'd  Ambition  stares  around. 
And  kindred  Vice  of  coward  soul,  35 

That  hugs  the  knife  with  downcast  eye, 
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But  dreads  the  blow,  she  dares  not  fly : 

There  sits  thy  dark  terrific  form 

With  swollen  balls,  that  wildly  roll, 

And  points  the  slowly  gathering  storm  40 

Big  with  the  threats  of  fate. 

Around  thy  hideous  phantoms  wait ; 

And  chiefly  he,  the  giant  powV, 

Whom  lustful  Sin  to  Murder  bore, 

Fell  Suicide,  that  stalks  behind  45 

W'ith  ghastly  smile  and  baneful  breath, 

When  hope  has  left  the  guilty  mind, 

Sounding  the  dirge  of  death. 
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Daughter  of  Gentleness,  and  pledge  of  Love, 

With  viewless  step  and  fragrant  breath  I  rove ; 

From  cheek  to  cheek,  from  lip  to  lip,  I  stray ; 

And  the  fine  nerves  my  thrilling  touch  obey. 

Born  at  the  blissful  call  of  young  Desire,  5 

I  live  one  moment,  and  the  next  expire. 

Though  warm  to  touch,  though  lovely  as  the  day, 

No  eye  can  trace  me,  and  no  hand  delay. 

Scared  from  Revenge,  and  Hatred's  lowering  eye, 

From  Anger's  fierce  antipathy,  I  fly ;  10 

But  M'ith  the  tender  solace  of  a  friend 

0*er  pale  Affliction's  couch  I  fondly  bend, 

Or  with  the  sweetness  of  a  mother's  smile 
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Of  half  its  pangs  the  youthful  heart  beguile  ; 

And,  when  fell  Passion  from  the  soul  retires,  1 5 

The  cherub  Peace  my  sacred  seal  requires. 

But  thou,  chaste  nymph,  who  seek'st  my  hidden  name, 

Know,  that  my  breath  can  stir  a  fatal  flame  ! 

By  that  moist  lip,  warm  cheek,  and  sparkling  eye, 

By  all  the  charms,  which  on  that  bosom  lie,  20 

Though  Love  invite  and  Beauty  caU,  beware  ! 

Nor  trust  the  tempting  poison,  that  I  bear ! 


STANZAS. 

1799. 

From  all  the  sweets,  that  scent  the  vernal  air, 

All,  that  on  nature's  gaudy  lap  repose, 

This  humble  flower  the  modest  vir^n  chose, 

Pure,  as  herself,  and  delicately  fair. 

Sweet  emblem  of  the  maiden  most  admired,  5 

Thee  earliest  of  the  year,  some  stream  along, 

Where  the  lone  blackbird  trills  his  mellow  song, 

My  strains  shall  cherish,  by  thy  sight  inspired  ! 

As  I  behold  thee,  fancy  views  her  face, 

Where  all  the  loveliest  charms  of  nature  vie ;  10 

The  bashful  look  that  shuns  the  adoring  eye ; 

The  untaught  elegance,  and  simple  grace : 

Still  I  behold  that  rosy  smiling  mouth ; 

Those  eyes  with  feeling  exquisitely  bright. 

With  tender  thoughts  and  innocent  delight;  15 

That  bosom  glowing  with  the  light  of  youth. 
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I'hrice  happy  flower  !  on  nature's  simple  bed, 

Where  no  refinement  taints  the  breath  of  spring, 

Thou  lovest  the  genial  South-wind's  gentle  wing, 

And  peaceful  airs  bedew  thy  modest  head.  20 

There,  shelter'd  from  the  sun  and  vernal  hail, 

The  fresh  stream  nursed  thee  and  the  willow's  shade ; 

Now  softly  on  that  fairest  bosom  laid 

No  cares  molest  thee,  and  no  fears  assail. 

O  !  could  the  troubled  mind  such  calmness  prove        25 

In  social  confidence  securely  bless'd, 

The  smile  of  joy  would  lull  each  care  to  rest. 

And  bind  us  to  the  tranquil  breast  of  love. 


ON    THE 

DEATH  OF  THE  HON.  MISS  RYDER, 

AFTER  A  SHORT  ILLNESS. 
1801. 

If  manners  mild  with  mirth  comjbined, 
If  truth  adorns  a  female  mind, 

And  fond  domestic  love, 
Sweet  maid,  adieu  !  the  farewell  tear, 
Which  friendship  pays  thine  early  bier,  5 

Shall  every  saint  approve. 
For  not  the  brightest  fairest  rays, 
Which  beauty's  slippery  form  displays. 

So  reason  can  enthrall, 
As  the  chaste  heart,  devoid  of  pride,  10 

The  smile  to  gentle  joys  allied, 

When  harmless  pleasures  call. 
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Thy  name  amidst  the  circle  gay, 
Who  in  life's  idle  sunshine  play, 

Shall  soon  be  heard  no  more ;  1 5 

But  those,  who  loved  thy  gentle  form, 
Whose  hearts  can  prize  each  social  charm, 

Will  long  thy  loss  deplore. 
Friendship,  when  many  a  winter's  blast 
Shall  o*er  thy  mouldering  tomb  have  pass'd,  20 

Will  still  thine  image  view ; 
Still  will  the  mind,  which  draws  to  light 
Each  fleeting  scene  of  past  delight, 

The  tender  thought  renew. 
Sweet  maid,  farewell !  thy  smiling  face  25 

The  mournful  friend  no  more  shall  trace 

Amidst  the  moving  crowd ; 
But  oft  the  bitter  hour  recall, 
Which  saw  thee  in  life's  springtime  fall, 

And  wrapp'd  thy  fatal  shroud.  30 


EuRIP.  HiPPOL. 


1800. 

RuTHLBSs  Cupid,  wouldst  thou  bind 
Fast  and  firm  my  roving  mind. 
Search,  and  find  a  lovely  maid. 
Fair,  as  nature  e'er  display'd  ! 
Let  her  unambitious  be ; 
Frank,  but  free  from  levity ; 
Guarded  so  by  modest  look, 
That  her  thoughts  e'en  dread  rebuke  : 

2   L 
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What  she  saith  unstudied,  best ; 

Simple,  sweet,  by  nature  bless'd.  10 

Let  her  bosom  softly  swelling 

Heave  at  mournful  story's  telling. 

Let  her  sometimes  (thus  most  fair) 

Gentle  melancholy  wear ; 

Let  her  sometimes,  free  from  guile,  15 

Chase  it  by  the  sweetest  smile, 

That  did  ever  beauty  give 

To  the  loveliest  forms  that  live. 

Give  her  features  not  so  fair, 

As  are  called  regular ;  20 

But  which  might  expression  lend 

Lovelier  to  the  fairest  friend : 

Sparkling  eyes,  whose  modest  fire 

Somewhat  beams  of  fond  desire  : 

Tresses  soft,  that  simply  flow  25 

O'er  a  neck  of  purest  snow. 

Let  her  teeth  be  shining  white ; 

Let  her  mouth  be  small  and  bright, 

Of  such  hue,  that  freshest  rose 

By  comparison  would  lose.  30 

Let  her  feet,  a  tiny  pair. 

Figure  light  and  airy  bear ; 

And,  like  visions  of  the  bless'd, 

Scarce  have  touched  the  soil,  they  pressed. 

Search  the  world,  great  God  of  love,  35 

Search  the  fairest  crowds  that  move  ; 

Find  her  such,  and  add  to  this, 

Meeting  wishes,  meeting  bliss  ; 

Find  her  such,  and  thou  shalt  be 

Mine  adored  Deitv.  40 


WRITTEN  IN  1805. 

Fairest  !  if  by  night  or  day, 
Ne*er  in  wish  from  thee  to  stray, 
Nor  in  hours  of  lonely  leisure 
Ever  woo  a  sweeter  pleasure, 

Than  to  bid  the  anxious  thought  5 

Dwell  on  thee,  with  rapture  fraught; 
If  to  deem  the  breath  of  youth. 
Perfumed  by  thy  fragrant  mouth. 
Fresher,  than  the  gale,  which  blows 
O'er  the  dew-besprinkled  rose  ;  10 

If  to  hold,  that  who  might  rest 
Pillow'd  on  that  gentle  breast. 
Were  more  than  Eastern  monarchs  blest ; 
If  to  worship  thee,  and  swear 

None  are  sweet  or  good  or  fair,  15 

That  each  graceful  shape  is  rude, 
Near  thy  perfect  image  view*d ; 
If  to  deem  thy  cheerful  smile 
Rich  with  charms  that  might  beguile 
E*en  the  latest  pang  of  death,  20 

Be  the  surest  pledge  of  faith: 
Think  not,  that,  when  doom'd  to  part 
From  that  treasure  of  my  heart. 
These  fond  thoughts  can  cease  to  cherish 
Hours  of  bliss,  that  quickly  perish ;  25 

Or,  when  billows  swell  between, 

2  L  2 
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Meet  with  joy  another  scene ! 

For  to  me  nor  tuneful  measure. 

Social  jest  or  dearer  pleasure, 

Joyous  seem,  when  far  from  thee  ;  30 

In  whose  nature  sweet  and  free 

All  the  gentlest  virtues  vie, 

Beauty,  mirth,  and  modesty. 

When  I  miss  thy  lovely  form, 

Beauty  loses  every  charm  ;  35 

Friendship  lacks  its  dearest  tie, 

Music  all  its  melody. 

Still,  where'er  thy  footsteps  stray. 

Secret  vows  will  win  their  way; 

Ardent  wishes  born  of  youth,  40 

Nursed  by  faith  and  constant  truth ; 

And,  across  the  bounding  sea. 

Wing  their  anxious  flight  to  thee. 


ODE 

FOR  THB  WAB  ARISIITO  OUT  OF 

THE    PEACE    OF    AMIENS. 

1804. 

The  metre  of  this  ode  is  Tuscan,  not  strictly  P€trarche$quie;  for  I  hare 
neglected  the  punctuation  between  the  piedi^  and  have  made  the  last 
line  in  the  first  correspond  with  the  first  line  in  the  second,  which 
Petrarea  nerer*  did,  when  they  consisted,  as  in  these  stanias,  of  three 
lines  each.  I  have  scrupulously  obsenred  the  punctuation  between 
the  Tpiedi  and  jtrtma,  and  the  law,  most  sacred  to  Italians,  which 
forbida  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  rhyme  in  two  stanias  of  the  same 
ode;  but  I  haye  in  two  instances  admitted  the  same  word  difiSsrently 
inflected,  to  which  their  strictest  critics  would  object  The  conclusion 
of  the  ode  (which  the  Italians  call  ripreta  or  eomiato)  corresponds  in 
form  (as  was  customary)  with  the  sirima  or  last  part  of  the  stanzas. 

1. 

O  Freedom,  (if  the  unpolluted  bays, 
Which  British  hands  entwine 
Around  thine  honored  brows,  have  charms  to  please 
In  thy  distemper'd  years)  undaunted  seize 
War's  trumpet  from  the  shrine  5 

Of  thine  high  temple,  which  our  siros  did  raise  I 
In  these  degenerate  days 

Thou  needs  must  sound  a  strain  most  fierce  and  loud. 
Ere  the  distemper'd  sleep  of  sloth  be  broken. 
And  Europe's  sufferings  wroken ;  10 

*  <'  £'  una  delle  regole  di  Dante,  che  la  concordanza  di  due  rime 
yidne,  la  qual  ^  laudevolissima  nella  chiusa,  si  dee  schivar  ne  piedi." 
TasiOt  la  Caoaleitcu  If  I  had  retained  the  punctuation  between  the 
piedi,  I  should  have  adhered  to  this  rule. 
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For  Truth  and  Honor  rest  beneath  their  shroud, 
And  Peace  hath  like  a  treacherous  seamaid  sung 
To  lure  her  listeners  with  pernicious  tongue. 

2. 

But  as  who,  \lreaming  from  his  feverish  side 
In  hour  of  troubled  rest  15 

His  spouse  torn  shrieking  by  the  savage  arm 
Of  ruffian  outrage,  starts  in  wild  alarm ; 
And  to  his  throbbing  breast 

With  wondering  rapture  clasps  the  sleeping  bride : 
So  Britain's  goodly  pride,  20 

(Which  lay  awhile  oppressd  in  horrid  trance, 
Deeming  the  breath  of  freebom  honor  stifled, 
And  all  her  glories  rifled 
Beneath  the  culminating  star  of  France) 
Started  to  arms  amain,  when  late  she  heard  25 

Thy  warning,  for  her  fame  too  long  deferred. 

3. 

Disarm'd  hath  Europe  bow'd;  on  every  shore. 
Where  late  the  battle  roar'd 

Tumultuous,  Force  hath  rung  sweet  Freedom *s  knell, 
And  Death  and  silent  De^iolation  dwell :  30 

But  Britain's  stubborn  sword 
Still  guards  the  honors,  which  our  fathers  wore. 
So  when  with  wild  uproar 
The  banded  winds  some  woody  steep  assail, 
The  deep  sound  munnurs,  the  whole  mountain  quakes ; 
The  crashing  timber  breaks, 
And  the  rent  fragments  load  the  rushing  gale : 
The  scathed  oak  groans  beneatii  the  thunderous  shocks 
But  still  unbent  o'ershades  its  native  rock. 
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4. 

O  God  of  battles !  if  thine  hallow'd  will  40 

Ordain,  that  Britain  fall, 
And  her  proud  towers  be  humbled  in  the  dust : 
Thy  will  is  law  to  us,  thy  laws  are  just ! 
When  thy  dread  heralds  call, 

Her  sons  undaunted  will  their  fetes  fulfil !  45 

But,  if  thy  right-hand  still 
Uphold  us,  sooner  shall  yon  vaulted  sky 
Be  rent,  and  winds  upheave  thb  solid  earth. 
Than  England's  ancient  worth 

Beneath  a  proud  assailant  vanquish'd  lie  !  50 

That  honest  valor,  which  hath  made  her  great, 
Unharm'd  shall  save  her  mid  the  wrecks  of  fate. 

5. 

Thou,  whose  immortal  reign  is  stretch'd  above 
The  everlasting  stars ; 

Whose  wrath  in  tempest  sends  Thy  spirits  forth ;         55 
Whose  fiery  lances  hurtling  in  the  North 
Forbode  disasterous  wars, 
When  kings  conflicting  to  destruction  move  ; 
Thou,  whose  all-kindling  love 

More  wonderous,  fills  each  breast  with  holy  awe ;         60 
Who  givest  the  night  its  phantoms,  scattering  dread, 
To  bend  the  guilty  head 
With  horror,  and  enforce  Thy  glorious  law : 
Hiou,  Lord,  shalt  hold  before  us  in  the  fight 
Thy  shield  of  virtue  and  Thy  sword  of  right  I  65 

6. 

Nor  ever  do  the  tempests  rage  in  vain, 
When  fatal  whirlwinds  speed 
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To  do  Thy  bidding  !     Thou  art  our  right-hand, 
Our  glory  and  salvation  !  Thy  command 
Has  oft  in  Britain's  need  70 

Roused  the  blown  waves  to  guard  her  ancient  reign  ! 
Witness  the  stormy  main 
Laden  with  wrecks  of  that  huge  armament, 
Which  erst  the  arch-fiend  in  wrath  from  proud  Castile, 
To  light  the  funeral  pile  75 

Of  pure  Ueligion  with  Hell's  torches  sent: 
Thou  spakest  in  anger ;  at  the  sound  the  waves 
Shook,  and  Hell  trembled  in  its  deepest  caves. 

7. 

IVot  chance,  I  deem,  on  *  Christ's  all-hallow'd  day 
Blew  that  tremendous  blast,  80 

Which  waking,  as  the  foe  with  impious  boast 
Pour'd  forth  his  navy,  unto  Ireland's  coast 
Wnig'd  with  thy  vengeance  pass*d 
Curling  the  billows  o'er  the  watery  way. 
Thine  arm  with  strange  dismay,  85 

Tliv  terror  scatter'd  them  !     The  shaft  of  Heaven 
Smites  not  more  swiftly,  or  the  burning  death 
I'roui  Simoom'sf  fiery  breath. 
Than  dread  assail'd  them  by  Thy  tempest  driven; 
As  wrapt  in  smoke  the  doubtful  lights  of  war  90 

Mash'd  horrible,  and  battle  roar'd  afar. 

8. 

While  Freedom  watches,  never  foe  shall  slake 
\\\>  rairo  in  Britain's  shame 


•  The  storm,   wliirh  «li>|w.rsj(.d   ll»f    Froncli   nrinaincnt   near  Bantr> 

li.iy,  hjuan  to  Mow  «»n  ('hri>tiiia>  oe. 

♦  Tlio  luiijiiii':  wiimI  of"  Ativssiiiiii. 
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Victorious ;  never  hath  her  Genius  quail'd, 
When  whole  she  met  the  tempest  that  assaiFd,  95 

And  mindful  of  her  fame 
Roused  all  her  sons,  and  bade  her  might  awake. 
But  thou,  sweet  Freedom,  take 
That  charmed  trump  to  thy  resistless  hands, 
Whose  strain  can  well  inspire  with  living  force  100 

The  pale  and  breathless  corse ; 
And  ever  and  anon  her  slothful  bands 
Stir  with  a  lengthen'd  peal,  whose  warlike  thunder 
Of  fatal  sleep  may  rend  the  bonds  asunder. 

9. 
Go  boldly  forth,  my  song,  105 

Though  rear'd  in  peaceful  shades ;  and  (if  the  foe 
Ask,  why  the  virgin  Muse  war's  clarion  sound) 
On  unpolluted  ground 

Say  thou  wert  bom,  where  bloodless  rivers  flow ; 
But  add, — The  guardian  sword,  ere  Britain  yield,     110 
Her  matrons  and  her  tenderest  maids  shall  wield. 


V.  36. — Brama  toda  a  montanba,  o  ■om  murmura ; 

Rompemse  as  folbas,  ferye  a  serra  erguida. 
V.  43. — Vinca,  se  coal  vuol,  Yinca  lo  Scita. — 

I  Toler  tuoi  Legge  bod  ferme  a  nol. 
V.  68. — Tu  ereti  diestra  Salad  y  gloria  nuestra. 
V.  78. —  ■ Al  soon  ]a  terra 


Camoen*. 

FUieqja. 
HerrertL. 


Ohedino* 


Si  scosse,  e  ne  moggir  rime  caTeme. 
V.  90.—- Envudta  en  humo  la  dudosa  lumbre. 

Lupereio  Leonardo  de  Argetuola, 


SONNET 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  BAVARIAN  GENERAL  TILLY. 

WHO  WAS  KILLED    IN  1632,  BY  A  WOCND  RECBIYEO  IN  CONTE8TIKO 
THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  LECH  WITH  OUSTATUS  ADOLPHUS. 

1804. 

Tilly,  thine  hopes  are  fallen  !  by  the  stream 

Of  rapid  Lech  victorious  cannons  roar 

With  Swedish  vengeance  ;  on  the  adverse  shore 

Fraught  with  tliy  death  the  vollied  lightnings  gleam  ! 

Yet  nor  those  hardy  veterans,  who  seem  5 

To  mock*  all  hinderance  ;  nor  those  mouths,  which  pour 
The  thundering  voice  of  war  with  fierce  uproar ; 
Nor  e'en  Gustavus  mars  thy  glorious  dream. 

But  she,  who  met  thee  with  her  ghastly  train 
Of  murdcr'd  babes,  (a  pale  and  vengeful  ghost)  10 

Sad  jMagdeburg,  in  Leipsic'sf  dubious  fight ; 

And  with  her  Heaven's  red  arm,  which  o'er  the  plain 
Spread  strange  dismay  ;  then  terror  seized  thine  host, 
Then  sank  thy  star  in  everlasting  night. 


•  The  Lecli  was  swollen,  and  deemed  impassable. 

t  The  first  great  victory  gained  in  Germany  by  Gustavus  Adolphus 
was  over  the  army  commanded  by  Tilly,  near  Leipsic,  where  he  had 
retired  from  the  ruins  of  Magdeburg,  after  burning  the  town  and  ina»- 
sacring  its  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  25  or  30,000  souls.  TiUy'* 
army,  at  first  successful,  was  seized  by  a  sudden  panick.  Schiller  ob- 
serves, in  his  liistory  of  the  30  years  war,  that  after  the  horrible  de- 
struction of  Magdeburg,  the  good  fortune,  which  Tilly  had  before  in- 
variably enjoyed,  forsook  him  altogether. 


SONNET    TO   A   YOUNG    BRIDE. 

PROK  TBI  ITALIAN  OF  PSLLBORINI  8ALANIIRI. 

PcetU  teate  deW  abate  P,  SaUmdn,  1783,  p.  247. 

1804. 

O  THOU  art  more  than  lovely,  more  than  £ur ! 
Hold  faith  unshaken  to  thy  soul's  delight ! 
Preserve  thy  spotless  beauty  chaste  and  bright. 
And  keep  thine  innocence  with  jealous  care  ! 

Each  whisper  of  the  soft  insidious  air,  5 

lliat  breathes  from  frailer  lips,  may  quench  the  light 
Of  that  pure  flame,  which  thro'  the  ravish *d  sight 
Stole  to  thine  heart,  and  still  is  nourished  there. 

Unsullied  from  the  Alps'  cold  bosom  rose 
The  fountain,  in  whose  stream  the  God  of  day  10 

With  amorous  joy  reflects  his  sparkling  fires : 

If  wandering  from  its  bed  the  water  flows 
To  kiss  each  leaf  or  floweret  on  the  way, 
The  clear  stream  lessens  slowly^  and  expires. 


SONNET. 

On  th€  Death  of  OarcUaso  de  la  Vega,  slain  in  battle,  ae  had  been  al$o 
hii  father y  Oareilaso,  the  celebrated  Poet. 

¥tLOU  THB   SPANISH   OF   FRAKOISCO   DB   FIOUBROA. 

BanumU  Mdit.  1785,  p.  8. 
1804. 

O  BEAUTEOUS  scyon  from  the  stateliest  tree. 
That  e'er  in  fertile  mead  or  forest  grew ! 
With  freshest  bloom  adorn'd  and  vigor  new, 
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Glorious  in  form,  and  first  in  dignity! 

The  same  fell  tempest,  which  by  heaven's  decree       5 
Around  thy  parent  stock  resistless  blew, 
And  far  from  Tajo  its  firm  trunk  o'erthrew. 
In  foreign  clime  has  stripped  the  leaves  from  thee ! 

And  the  same  pitying  hand  has  from  the  spot 
Of  cheerless  ruin  raised  ye  to  rejoice,  10 

Where  fruit  immortal  decks  the  withered  stem  ! 

I  will  not,  like  the  vulgar,  mourn  your  lot ; 
But,  with  pure  incense  and  exulting  voice, 
Praise  your  high  worth,  and  consecrate  your  fame. 


SONNET. 

FROM  THE  SPANISH  OF  BARTOLOME  LEONARDO  DE  AROBN80LA. 

Ramon's  Edition,  1786,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
1804. 

"  Pauent  of  good  !  since  all  thy  laws  are  just, 
fSay,  why  pentiits  thy  judging  providence 
Oppression's  hand  to  bow  meek  innocence. 
And  gives  prevailing  strength  to  fraud  and  lust? 

Who  steels  with  stubborn  force  the  ann  unjust,  3 

That  proudly  wars  against  Omnipotence  ? 
Who  bids  thy  faithful  sons,  that  reverence 
Thine  holy  will,  be  humbled  in  the  dust? 

Amid  the  din  of  pleasure  Virtue  sighs, 
While  the  fierce  conqueror  binds  his  impious  head       10 
With  laurel,  and  the  car  of  triumph  rolls." 

Thus  I ; — when  bright  before  my  wondering  eyes 
A  heavenly  spirit  stood,  and  smiUng  said  : 
"-  Blind  moralist,  i:5  earth  the  sphere  of  souls  ?*' 


PROPHECY  OF  THE  TAJO. 

FROM   THB  SPANISH   Or  FRAT   LUIS   OB   LEON. 

Bamon's  Bdition,  1790,  p.  U. 

Tn  conteqaence  of  the  rape  of  bis  daughter  Caba  by  King  Rodrigo, 
Coant  D.  Julian  is  said  to  haye  inrited  the  Moorish  army,  which  over- 
threw the  empire  of  the  Goths  in  Spain. 

1805. 

Unsebn,  and  lull'd  in  Caba's  arms, 
Rodrigo  lay,  where  Tajo  flows, 
Clasping  the  virgin's  rifled  charms ; 
From  his  deep  bed  the  river  rose, 
And  thus  bespoke  him,  prophet  of  his  woes.  5 

•*  Foul  ravisher,  in  evil  day 
Tliou  joy'st  beneath  a  luckless  star ! 
E'en  now,  I  hear  the  rising  fray, 
The  clash  of  steel,  the  shock  of  war, 
The  voice  of  tumult  rolling  from  afar !  10 

What  grief  succeeds  thy  blissful  hour  ! 
That  maid  shall  prove  her  countr/s  bane, 
Who  clasps  thee  now  in  secret  bowV ; 
Bom  to  o'erthrow  the  Gothic  reign, 
And  draw  a  scourge  from  heaven  on  bleeding  Spain.  15 

War's  secret  spark  and  fatal  brand. 
Heedless  of  guilt,  thine  arms  embrace ; 
Destruction  to  thy  native  land ; 
Despair,  and  shame,  and  sure  disgrace. 
To  thy  true  vassals  and  thy  royal  race :  20 

To  all,  who  break  the  fertile  soil 
Of  Constantina,  or  the  plain 
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Where  Ebro  views  their  peaceful  toil ; 

Wlio  Lusitania's  rights  inaititain, 

Or  sad  Hispania's  wide-extended  reigii.  25 

E'en  now  aloud  the  injured  sire, 
(Whose  thoughts  for  instant  vengeance  glow,) 
Reckless  of  fame,  with  savage  ire 
From  Cadiz  calls  the  barbarous  foe ! 
Their  arms  uplifted  aim  the  deadly  blow  !  30 

Hark  !  how  the  trumpet  on  the  coast, 
Rending  the  sky,  with  dreadful  bray 
Summons  to  war  the  Moorish  host 
Beneath  their  banners  bright  and  gay, 
W^hich,  flaunting  on  the  breeze,  light-streaming  play  !  35 

Lo,  the  fierce  Arab  smites  the  wind, 
Weaving  his  spear,  and  shouts  to  war  ! 
Instant  the  thronging  troops  are  join'd; 
The  swarthy  nations  swarm  from  far, 
With  many  a  prancing  steed  and  rattling  car.  40 

Their  countless  squadrons  hide  the  ground  ; 
The  sea  is  lost  beneath  their  sails ; 
Confused  and  various  grows  the  sound, 
And  the  high  vault  of  Heaven  assails ; 
The  thickening  dust  the  day  with  darkness  veils.  45 

Already  floating  bold  and  free 
Their  navy  stem>i  the  foaming  tide ; 
Their  vigorous  arms  upturn  the  sea, 
Plying  the  oar  with  gallant  pride. 
And  cleaving  fast  the  wave  their  vessels  glide.  50 

With  wind  in  poop,  and  prosperous  gales, 
Great  /"Eolus  in  godlike  state 
Exulting  fills  the  strutting  sails ; 
And  through  the  famed  Herculean  strait 
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Proud  Neptune  guides  the  iron-beaked  fleet.  55 

But  ah !  the  sweet  and  fatal  dream 
Of  pleasure  still  thy  soul  enthralls  : 
Thou  dost  not  mark  the  weapons  gleam ; 
Thou  dost  not  rush,  where  battle  calls ; 
Thou  dost  not  see  fair  Cadiz'  captive  walls  ;  60 

Haste  !  buckle  on  thine  arms  with  speed ! 
Fly !  climb  the  mountain  !  reach  the  field  ! 
Force  with  the  spur  thy  foaming  steed  ! 
Bare  the  keen  blade,  and  grasp  the  shield, 
And  with  imceasing  rage  the  falchion  wield !  65 

O  what  of  labor,  what  of  wo, 
Hangs  o'er  the  chiefs,  in  armour  bright 
That  clothe  their  breasts^  to  meet  the  foe  ? 
O'er  those  for  standing  combat  dight  I 
O'er  horse  and  horseman  laboring  in  the  fight !  70 

And  thou,  pure  Bcetis,  big  with  slain. 
With  foreign  and  with  native  blood. 
What  helmets  through  the  frighted  plain. 
What  chiefs,  that  late  in  battle  stood, 
Thy  waves  shall  roll  unto  the  neighbouring  flood  I       75 

Five  days  unmoved  on  either  side 
The  God  of  war  the  fight  maintains. 
With  equal  hopes,  and  equal  pride  : 
The  sixth  condemns  thy  hapless  swains, 
O  my  dear  country,  to  barbarian  chains !  80 


ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DON  SEBASTIAN, 

KING    OF    PORTUGAL, 
Who  taa.^  de»troyed  with  his  whole  army,  on  the  bajik*  of  the  River 

Luco,  in  Africa, 

FROM  THE  SPANISH  OP  FERNANDO  DE  HERRERA. 

RammCa  Edition,  1786,  vol.  p.  104. 
1808. 

1. 

With  sorrowing  voice  begin  the  strain. 
With  fearful  breath  and  sounds  of  wo, 
Sad  prelude  to  the  mournful  lay 
For  Lusitania's  fallen  sway, 

Spurn 'd  by  the  faithless  foe  !  5 

And  let  the  tale  of  horror  sound 
From  Lybian  Atlas  and  the  burning  plain 
E*en  to  the  Red  Sea's  distant  bound  ; 
And  where,  beyond  that  foaming  tide, 
The  vanquished  East,  with  blushing  pride,  10 

And  all  her  nations  fierce  and  brave 
Have  seen  the  Christian  banners  wave ! 

2. 

O  Libya,  through  thy  deserts  wide, 
With  many  a  steed,  and  chariot  boldly  driven. 
Thou  saw*st  Sebastian's  warriors  sweep  the  shore  ?         I  o 
On  rush'd  they,  fierce  in  martial  pow'r, 
Nor  raised  their  thoughts  to  Heaven. 
Self-confident  and  flush'd  with  pride, 
(Their  boastful  heart  on  plunder  bent,) 
Triumphant  o'er  tlie  hostile  land  oo 
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In  gorgeous  trim  the  stifF-neck*d  people  went. 
But  the  Lord  open'd  his  upholding  hand, 
And  left  them ;  down  the  abyss  with  strange  uproar, 
Horseman  and  horse  amain  and  crashing  chariots  pour. 

3. 
Loaded  with  wrath  and  terror  came  25 

The  day,  the  cruel  day. 
Which  gave  the  widowed  realm  to  shame, 
To  solitude  and  deep  dismay. 
Dark  lower'd  the  heavens ;  in  garb  of  wo 
The  sun  astonish'd  ceased  to  glow :  30 

Jehovah  visited  the  guilty  land. 
And  pass'd  in  anger  with  his  red  right-hand 
Humbling  her  pride ;  he  made  the  force 
Of  weak  barbarians  steady  in  its  course ; 
He  made  their  bosoms  firm  and  bold,  35 

And  bade  them  spurn  at  baneful  gold. 
Their  ruthless  way  through  yielding  legions  mow, 
Fulfil  his  vengeful  word,  and  trample  on  the  foe. 

4. 
O'er  thy  fair  limbs,  so  long  by  valor  saved, 
Sad  Lusitania,  child  of  wo  !  40 

O'er  all  that  rich  and  gallant  show. 
With  impious  hate  the  heathen's  fearless  arm 
His  flaming  falchion  waved  ! 
His  fury  marr'd  thine  ancient  fame. 
And  scattered  o'er  thy  squadrons  wild  alarm,  45 

Fell  slaughter,  and  eternal  shame ! 
A  tide  of  blood  o'er-flow*d  the  plain  ; 
Like  mountains  stood  the  heaps  of  slain  : 
Alike  on  that  ill-fated  day 

War's  headlong  torrent  swept  away  50 

2m 
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The  trembling  voice  of  fear,  the  coward  breath, 
And  the  high  soul  of  valor,  proud  in  death. 

5. 
Arc  those  the  warriors  once  renown 'd  ? 
r'or  deeds  of  glory  justly  crown'd  ; 

Whose  thunder  shook  the  world,  55 

Whene'er  their  banners  were  unfurl'd  ; 
Who  many  a  barbarous  tribe  subdued. 
And  many  an  empire  stretching  wide  and  far  ; 
Who  sack'd  each  state,  that  proudly  stood ; 
Whose  arms  layM  waste  in  savage  war  60 

What  realms  lie  circled  by  the  Indian  tide. 
Where  now  their  ancient  pride  ? 
Where  is  that  courage,  once  in  fight  secure  ? 
How  in  one  moment  is  the  boast 

Of  that  heroic  valor  lost !  65 

Without  the  holy  rites  of  sepulture, 
Far  from  their  homes  and  native  land 
Fallen,  O  fallen  on  the  desert  sand  ! 

Once  were  they  like  the  cedar  fair 
Of  mighty  Lebanon,  whose  glorious  head  70 

With  leaves  and  boughs  immeasurably  spread. 
The  rains  of  Heaven  bade  it  grow 
Stately  and  loftiest  on  the  mountain's  brow ; 
And  still  its  branches  rose  to  view 

In  form  and  beauty  ever  new.  75 

High  nestled  on  its  top  the  fowls  of  air, 
And  many  a  mountain  beast 
Beneath  its  ample  boughs  increased, 
And  man  found  shelter  in  it's  goodly  shade. 
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With  beauteous  limbs,  unrivall*d  did  it  rise,  80 

Lord  of  the  mountaiD,  towering  to  the  skies. 

7. 
Its  verdant  head  presumptuously  grew, 
Trusting  to  wonderous  bulk  alone, 
And  vain  of  its  excelling  height : 

But  from  the  root  its  trunk  the  Lord  overthrew,  85 

To  barbarous  despite 
And  foreign  hate  a  hopeless  prey. 
Now  by  the  mountain  torrent  strewn 
Its  leafless  honors  naked  lie ; 

And  far  aloof  the  frighted  wanderers  fly,  90 

Whom  once  it  shielded  from  the  burning  day : 
In  the  sad  ruin  of  its  branches  bare 
Beasts  of  the  forest  dwell,  and  screaming  birds  of  air. 

8. 
Thou,  hateful  Libya,  on  whose  arid  sand 
Proud  Lusitania's  glory  fell,  95 

And  all  her  boast  of  wide  command, 
Let  not  thine  heart  with  triumph  swell ! 
Though  to  thy  timid  hand  by  angry  Heaven 
A  praiseless  victory  was  given  ! 

For  (when  the  voice  of  grief  shall  call  100 

The  sons  of  Spain  to  venge  her  fall) 
Tom  by  the  lance  thy  vitals  shall  repay 
The  £Eital  outrage  of  that  bitter  day, 
And  Luco*s  flood  impurpled  by  the  slain 
Its  mournful  tribute  roll  aflrighted  to  the  main.  105 
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THE    MORNING    SONG. 

FROM    THE    (iEHMAN    BY    OBSNEK. 
1792. 

Hail,  orient  Sun,  auspicious  light! 

Hail,  new-born  orb  of  day  ! 
Lo,  from  behind  the  wood-crown'd  height 

Breaks  forth  thy  glittering  ray. 

Behold  it  sparkle  in  the  stream,  5 

And  on  the  dew-drop  shine  ! 
O  may  sweet  Joy's  enlivening  beam 

Mix  his  pure  rays  with  thine ! 

The  Zephyrs  now  with  frolic  wing 

Their  rosy  beds  forsake;  10 

And,  shedding  round  the  sweets  of  spring, 

Their  drowsy  comrades  wake. 

Soft  Sleep  and  all  his  airy  forms 

Fly  from  the  dawning  day  : 
Like  little  loves  O  may  their  swarms  15 

On  Chloe's  bosom  play  ! 

Ye  Zephyr's,  haste  ;  from  every  flowV 

The  sweetest  perfumes  take  ; 
And  bear  them  hence  to  Chloe's  bow'r ; 

For  soon  the  maid  must  wake  !  20 

And  hovering  round  her  fragrant  bed 

In  breezes  call  my  fair; 
Go,  frolic  round  her  graceful  head, 

And  scent  her  golden  hair  ! 
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llien  gently  whisper  in  her  ear,  25 

That,  ere  day  lit  the  skies, 
By  the  soft  murmuring  fountain  here 

I  breathed  her  name  in  sighs. 


THE  WATERFALL. 

FROM  THB  6BRXA.N   BY   GBSlfBR. 
1795. 


Is  this  the  vale,  whose  shadowy  wood 
Breathed  o*er  my  bosom  strange  delight  ? 
Is  this  the  rock,  whose  sparkling  flood 
Plunged  lightly  from  the  wood-crown'd  height  ? 

Lo  !  where  the  foaming  stream  from  high  5 

Dash*d  on  its  mossy  couch  below, 
A  frozen  column  meets  my  eye, 
Suspended  from  the  beetling  brow. 

How  bare,  how  naked,  frowns  the  glade  I 

Where  late  in  thick  o'er-arching  bow'rs  10 

Soft  zephyrs  thro*  the  foliage  stray *d. 

And  gently  waved  the  scented  flow'rs ; 

Where  late  the  glancing  sunbeams  play'd 

On  the  bright  waves  and  mossy  bed ; 

Or  gleam*d  along  the  checker*d  shade,  15 

Which  leafless  now  o*erhangs  my  head. 

Soon,  soon,  sweet  spring  will  warm  the  sky. 

And  deck  the  groves  with  livelier  hue  ; 

Awake  each  floweret*s  sparkling  eye, 

And  melt  the  frost  with  genial  dew.  20 
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O  then  receive  me  in  your  shade, 
Ye  rocks,  that  crown  the  valleys  deep, 
Ye  woods,  that  deck  this  watery  glade, 
And  wave  beneath  the  rocky  steep  ! 

No  cares  shall  here  my  bosom  pain  ;  *2.i 

No  fearful  thoughts  my  heart  alarm ; 
rVoni  hill,  from  grove,  and  flowery  plain. 
Shall  biweetly  steal  a  soothing  cliarm. 

And  wherefore  envy  those  that  shine, 

And  bask  in  fortune's  transient  beam  ?  30 

While  with  my  flask  of  jovial  wine 

I  lay  me  by  the  rippling  stream ; 

While  sweet  success  may  crown  my  lays 

Amid  these  cool  delicious  bow'rs  ; 

And  future  ages  learn  to  praise  35 

The  pastime  of  my  harmless  hours. 


THE  FIRST  OLYMPIC  ODE  OF  PINDAK. 

1S34. 
Strophe  1. 

Water  is  best,  but  like  to  Are, 

That  flahlies  in  the  night,  is  gold, 

ExcelHng  amid  wealth, 

That  makes  man  great  and  bold. 

If  to  toll  of  noble  prizes,  5 

Heart,  thou  dost  desire, 

Other  star  of  day  more  genial 

Look  not  to  espy, 

Than  the  glorious  sun  resplendent 

In  the  desert  sky  !  U' 

Nor  shall  we  a  prouder  struggle 
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Than  Olympia's  trial  sing, 

(Whence  the  hymn  of  many  voices 

By  the  counsel  of  the  brave 

Swells  to  resound  of  Saturn's*  son,)  15 

Arrived  at  the  sumptuous  heaven-blest  hearth 

Of  Hiero  munificent ; 

A  ntittropke  1 . 

The  sceptre  of  just  law  who  sways 

In  Sicily  far-famed  for  sheep. 

The  prime  of  every  good  20 

Rejoicing  there  to  reap ; 

And  the  pleasant  flower  of  music 

Crowns  his  blissful  days, 

Gladsome  as  around  his  table 

Oft  our  harpings  swell.  25 

From  the  nail  on  high  suspended 

Take  the  Dorian  shell. 

If  the  thought  of  holy  Pisa, 

Bend  the  mind  to  sweetest  cares. 

And  the  gallantf  Pherenicus  30 

Eam'd  our  pruses,  when  he  sprang 

Over  the  course  with  glorious  speed, 

Unlash'd  by  the  margin  of  Alpheus,  and  bore 

His  master  to  the  victory ; 

Epode  1 . 

The  Syracusian  king  #35 

In  matchless  steeds  abounding. 
His  glory  shines  beside 
The  sturdy-peopled  seat 


*   Pisa,  where  the  Olympic  games  were  held,  was  sucred  to  Jupiter, 
t  The  Hone  of  Hiero. 
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Of  Lydiaii  Pelups,  who  was  loved 

By  mighty  Neptune  earth-surrounding;  40 

When  Clotho  from  the  cauldron  bright 

Him  raised  again  to  life  and  light, 

With  ivory*  shoulder  graced. 

Things  wonderful  have  been  whilere  ; 

But  oft  the  mind  of  man  43 

To  fable  leans  a  willing  ear, 

And  varied  with  fallacious  tales, 

Falsehood  o'er  sober  truth  prevails. 

Pleasing  and  lovely  to  mankind,  50 

Are  all  things  made  by  witching  grace ; 

Faith  to  the  false  it  lends. 

And  honor  to  the  base. 

But,  though  fable  now  surround  us. 

Future  days  will  bring  55 

Unto  truth  a  surer  witness. 

It  beseems  us  here 

Well  to  speak  of  Gods  above  us ; 

So  less  cause  of  fear. 

Sont  of  Tantalus,  as  others  60 

Tell,  I  sing  not  touching  thee. 

With  their  food  of  bright  ambrosia 

When  thy  father  in  return 

Call'd  to  loved  Sipylus  the  Gods, 

And  gave  them  a  righteous  regale,  he  who  sways  65 

The  trident  seized  thee  forcibly ; 


*  When  his  limbs  were  taken  out  of  the  cauldron  and  put  t<^ether 
ui^uin,  the  real  shoulder  was  missing,  which  the  Go<Is  were  supposed  iv 
have  «atcn.     Tlie  iv(u*v  waj^  a  substitute. 

t       I\l0|l.«4. 
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Antiitrophe  2. 

And,  swiftly  with  his  golden  mares, 

Smit  by  the  mighty  power  of  love 

He  wafted  thee  aloft 

Unto  the  house  of  Jove.  70 

Whither  for  like  service  carried 

To  the  Hmnderer's  hall 

Ganymedes*  came  thereafter. 

But  when  rumour  none 

Those,  who  sought  thee,  brought  thy  mother  75 

Of  her  vanish*d  son, 

Grudging  neighbors  spoke  invidious 

Secret  words  of  evil  fame, 

That  o'er  water  fiercely  boiling 

By  the  fervent  strength  of  flame,  80 

Hecemeal  they  hew'd  thee  with  the  sword, 

Dissever*d  thy  joints,  and  the  flesh  of  thy  limbs 

Devouring  feasted  daintily. 

Spode  2. 

Be  it  not  mine  to  call 

The  blessed  Gods  voracious  !  85 

I  stand  aloof;  ill  words 

Are  oft  by  ill  repaid. 

But,  if  who  hold  Olympus  high 

Were  ever  to  a  mortal  gracious, 

That  man  was  Tantalus :  yet,  great  90 

Howe'er,  he  kept  not  his  estate ; 

But,  satiated  thro*  pride, 

He  earn'd  a  punishment  so  dread, 

As  man  ne'er  rued  before. 

A  huge  stone  Jove  hung  o'er  his  head,  95 

*  Cup-bearer  to  Jupiter. 
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Which  ever  to  throw  down  and  shun 
He  strives,  and  happiness  hath  none. 

Strophe  3. 

Helpless  he  wears  this  load  of  life 

In  labors,  whence  he  cannot  flee, 

And  a  fourth  toil  endures  1 00 

Thus  added  unto  *  three. 

For  that  nectar  and  ambrosia, 

Food  which  maketh  Gods 

Deathless,  he  for  earthly  messmates 

Stole.     If  man  infers  KK'i 

Sinning  secretly  the  Gods 

To  deceive,  he  errs. 

Thereupon  the  Everlasting 

Angry,  from  their  blest  abode. 

To  the  short-lived  race  of  mortals  110 

Sent  again  his  youthful  son. 

When  in  the  ojiening  bloom  of  life 

The  black  down  of  manhood  had  cover'd  his  chin. 

He  thought  to  wed  him  gallantly  ; 

Antistrophv  0. 

From  Pisa's  lord  his  maid  renown'd  1  i5 

Ilippodamia  to  obtain. 

Alone  at  dead  of  night 

Reside  the  hoarv  main 

The  deep -sounding  trident-holder 

He  invoked;  straitway  I '20 

At  his  feet  the  God  appearing 

Stood ;  he  him  address'd. 


*  Stiiiuliii},',  hungering,  and  tliit>tin«jf  :    or  tlu*   throe  toils  of  lltyii?, 
Sisypliiis,  and  IxiotJ.     The  first  inUr|>rttatioii  is  preferable. 
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"  If  the  gifts  of  Venus  merit 

"  Favor  from  thy  breast^ 

<*  Neptune,  thou  the  brazen  falchion  125 

"  Of  CEnomaus  overthrow ! 

<<  And  forthwith  to  Elis  waft  me 

**  On  the  swiftest  wheels  that  be  ! 

^<  Quickly  approach  me  to  renown, 

^'  For  ten  men  and  three  he  has  slain,  and  delays       130 

"  To  yield  his  child's  virginity  ! 

Bpode  3. 

"  Weak  minds  in  danger  find 

"  No  way  to  be  victorious ; 

^  But,  to  whom  death  is  sure, 

*^  In  darkness  why  should  man  135 

^^  Sit  nursing  unrenown'd  old  age, 

**  Shareless  of  all  things  great  and  glorious  ! 

<^  To  me  at  least  this  peril  lies 

*<  At  hand,  a  joyful  hope  and  prize ; 

"  Thou  grant  an  issue  fair  !"  140 

He  spoke,  and  not  in  vain  the  spring 

Of  words  by  him  was  touch'd ; 

The  God  array 'd  him  ;  on  the  wing 

Steeds  indefatigable  bear 

His  golden  chariot  thro'  the  air.  145 

Strophe  4. 

Quelling  the  prowess  of  the  sire 

He  took  the  bride  to  his  embrace. 

And  chieftains  six  begat 

A  brave  and  gallant  race. 

Now,  with  honor  sacrificial  150 

Placed  beside  the  bank 

Of  bright  Alpheus  gliding  by  him, 
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Tenant  of  the  grave 

He  hath  here  an  altar,  worshipp'd 

By  the  great  and  brave.  155 

Far  and  wide  the  glory  glitters 

Of  the  famed  Olympic  games, 

On  the  course  where  Pelops*  conquer'd, 

Where  the  swift  of  foot  are  tried. 

And  the  hard  toil  of  vigorous  strength.  160 

The  conqueror  joys  thro'  the  rest  of  his  days 

The  prize  in  sweet  serenity, 

Antistrophe  4. 

A  blest  reward  of  honors  won. 

The  good,  which  every  day  is  nigh, 

Is  the  best  gift  that  man  165 

Inherits  from  on  high. 

Me  behoves  with  strain  /Eolian 

Theet  revered  to  crown, 

By  equestrian  laws  abiding ; 

And  I  deem  no  guest  1 70 

Or  more  skilled  in  valiant  labors, 

Or  of  power  possest, 

(Now  at  least  of  men  surviving) 

Can  by  music  be  adorn 'd, 

In  the  various  folds  enveloped  175 

Of  heart-stirring  minstrelsy. 

Over  thy  cares  God  favoring  thee 

Presides,  and,  unless  he  forsake  thee,  I  hope 

A  strain  still  sweeter,  Hiero, 


*    Where  he  conquered  (Euinimus. 
t   Hiero. 
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Epode  4. 

To  find,  the  way  of  words  180 

Exploring  near  steep  Cronius, 

Hereafter  praising  thee 

On  fleetest  chariot  borne. 

The  muse  for  me  with  vigor  frames 

Her  strongest  dart  symphonious ;  185 

To  others  other  gifts  are  given, 

But  kings  are  lift;ed  nearest  heaven, 

Therefore  no  further  spy  ! 

The  lofty  path  of  life  be  thine 

With  port  sublime  to  tread  !  190 

And^  mix*d  with  conquerors,  be  mine, 

For  science  most  renown 'd,  to  stand 

Conspicuous  on  all  Grecian  land ! 


SECOND  OLYMPIC  ODE  OF  PINDAR. 

1834. 
Strophe  1. 

Htmns  that  rule  the  lyre  symphonious, 

To  what  Power  divine, 

To  what  hero,  to  what  lord, 

Shall  the  stream  of  song  be  pour*d? 

Hsa  is  the  land  of  Jove  ;  5 

Hercules,  for  battle  gain'd, 

The  Olympiad  first  ordain'd  ; 

Now  in  the  four-yoked  car  victorious 

Theron  demands  the  strain  of  praise, 
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Righteous  prop  of  Agrigentum,  10 

Sprung  from  sires  of  high  renown, 
Flower  and  bulwark  of  his  town. 

Anlistrophe  I. 

Laboring  long  beside  the  river 

They  at  last  uprear'd 

Holy"^  walls,  and  were  the  eye  15 

Of  illustrious  Sicily. 

Years  of  prosperous  fate  ensued, 

Bringing  grace  and  wealth  to  crow^n 

Native  worth  and  old  renown. 

Jove,  Rhea's  son,  who  hold'st  Olympus,  20 

And,  soothed  with  song,  the  glorious  games 

Hy  the  ford  of  Alpheus  lovcst, 

Shield  their  fatherland  benign, 

And  for  ever  guard  their  line  ! 

Epvde  1. 

The  things  which  are  atchieved  and  wrought,  *25 

Whether  they  have  been  just  or  not, 

Time,  the  sire  of  all. 

Cannot  render  now  undone  ; 

Rut  of  evils  overpast 

With  milder  fate  oblivion  comes  at  last :  80 

And,  when  goodly  joys  arise, 

Calamity  beat  down 

Shrinks  back  again  and  dies  ; 

Strophe  *2. 

While  tlie  lot  from  Ciod  proceeding 

Honor  (l  wealth  bestows.  ;i.'i 


*   Arc;ipontuiTi. 
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Well  my  words  beseem  the  fate 

Of  the  maids,  in  high  estate 

Throned,  from  loins  of  Cadmus*  sprung ; 

Much  they  bore,  but  grief  subdued 

Sinks  before  superior  good.  40 

Amongst  the  Gods  with  long  locks  flowing 

Lives  thunder-smitten  fSemele ; 

Love  she  hath  from  Pallas  ever, 

Much  from  mighty  Jove  hath  won. 

And  his  ivy-bearing  son.  45 

Antistrophe  2. 

Story  swth,  in  deeps  abiding. 

With  the  sea-bom  maids 

Of  old  Nereus,  Ino  hath 

Changeless  years  untouch'd  by  death. 

Mortals  never  can  foreknow  50 

When  the  hour  of  death  is  doom'd. 

And  the  thread  of  life  consumed ; 

Nor  when  the  day,  serenely  beaming. 

Child  of  the  sun,  for  them  shall  cease. 

With  prosperity  unbroken.  ^^ 

Streams,  that  changeful  ebb  and  flow. 

Come  to  man  with  joy  and  wo. 

Epode  2. 

ITius  destiny,  which  made  the  fate 

Of  thy  forefathers  blithe  and  great. 

Showering  on  their  house  ^»0 

Wealth  and  honor  from  the  Gods, 

Evil  brought  upon  their  race. 

Which  should  in  time  to  joy  again  give  place  ; 

^  Ancestor  of  Theron. 

t  Semcle  and  Ino  were  daughters  of  Cadmus. 
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Since  the  son*  ill-fated  slew 

LaVus,  and  made  the  voice  65 

From  ancient  Pytho  true. 

Strophe  3. 

Him  the  keen-eyed  Fury  viewing 

With  domestic  strife 

Smote  his  martial  progeny 

By  each  other  doom'd  to  die.  70 

Famed  in  games  of  youth  and  war, 

After  Polynices  slain, 

Did  his  honorVl  son  remain, 

Thersander,  to  thine  house,  +Adrastus, 

A  scyon  of  auxiliar  strength  75 

From  that  root,  Ji^nesidamus, 

Sprung,  thy  son  should  not  in  vain 

Ask  for  song  and  lyric  strain, 

Anti^trophe  3. 

Who  victorious  at  Olympia 

Hath  received  the  prize.  80 

Isthmus  too  and  Pytho's  game 

Saw  him  to  his  ||  brother's  fame 

Link'd  ;  the  Graces,  favouring  both. 

Twelve  times  round  the  holy  course 

Led  their  fourfold  strength  of  horse.  80 

The  honor  won  in  trials  glorious 

Looses  the  heart  from  gloomy  thoughts ; 

Wealth,  adorn'd  with  noble  virtues, 


*  CEdipus,  throu«rli  whom,  by  tlic  line  of  Polynices  and  Tlicr»ander. 
T!i(  ron  was  descended  from  Cadmus. 

t  Adnistufl  was  the  fatlier  of  Thersander's  mother. 

t   Father  of  Tlicron.  11  Xenorrate«. 
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Searching  duties  with  it  bears, 

Opportunities,  and  cares,  90 

Epods  S. 

A  star  to  man  exceeding  bright, 

Shining  with  true  and  splendid  light. 

He,  who  hath  it,  knows 

What  to  all  hereafter  comes. 

Dying,  evil  men  straightway  95 

Reap  punishment  ;•  crimes,  here  beneath  Jove's  sway 

Done,  are  judged  by  one  below, 

Whom  hateful  need  constrains 

To  speak  the  doom  of  wo. 

Strophe  4. 

But  alike  by  night  for  ever,  100 

And  alike  by  day, 

Righteous  men  with  sunlight  blest 

Have  a  life  of  tranquil  rest ; 

Nor  the  earth  with  strength  of  hands 

Harass,  nor  the  ocean's  flood,  105 

Laboring  for  scanty  food. 

Those,  who  in  faithful  vows  delighted, 

Now  with  the  honor'd  Gods  enjoy 

Tearless  years  untouched  by  sorrow ; 

The  foresworn  have  lengthened  toil,  1 10 

From  which  mortal  eyes  recoil. 

AniUtrophe  4. 

They  who  have  the  strength,  unsullied 

On  each  side  the  grave, 

Thrice,*  the  spirit  to  restrain 

Pare  from  all  unrighteous  stain,  115 

*  Until  after  the  third  metempsychosis  or  change  of  body. 

2  N 
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Unto  Satuni's  far  abode 

Shall  atchievc  Jove's  arduous  way. 

Soft  airs,  born  of  ocean's  spray, 

There  round  the  blessed  isles  are  breathing, 

And  golden  blossonns  gleam  ;  some  deck  120 

Heauteous  trees,  and  some  the  water 

Nourishes;  blithe  hands  entwine 

Flowery  cliains  and  wreaths  that  shine  ; 

Epode  4.  • 

As  Hliadanianth's  unerring  word 

Hath  doom'd,  wlio  sits  bv  Saturn,  lord  125 

Of  great  Rhea,  throned 

High  above  all  ])Owers  that  be. 

Amid  tho^e  removed  from  care 

Cadmus  and  IVleus  dwell  in  glory  there. 

Thither  joyful  Thetis  brought  100 

Her  son,  (v.  hen  moved  by  prayer 

Jove  gianted  what  she  sought,) 

Strophe  5. 

Who  o'erthrew  undaunted  Hector, 

Pillar  stout  of  'I'roy, 

Cvcnus  >le\v,  and  ^l^^thiop*  born  135 

I'^rom  the  womb  of  r(^»v  Morn. 

Still  beneath  mine  elbow  stored 

Manv  a  iku^t  arrow  lies 

In  the  (juiver,  t(j  the  wise 

Plain  soundinir  ;  but  unto  the  many  140 

IntiTpretation  they  reijuire. 

Wise  are  those,  with  Nature's  learniiig 

Lar;^rlv  gifted  ;  but  the  taught, 

With  imperfect  jargon  fraught, 

*    Mt'innon. 
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Antistrophe  6. 

Like  obstreperous  daws,  clamor  145 

Round  Jove*s  bird  divine. 

Aim  the  bow  with  skilful  eye  ! 

Mind,  bestir  thee  I  whom  shall  I 

With  benignant  spirit  reach, 

Speeding  the  famed  arrow's  flight  ?  150 

Agrigentum,  I  will  smite 

Thy  city,  with  an  oath  confirming, 

What  I  with  heart  sincere  avouch, 

Thou,  an  hundred*  years  enduring, 

Hast  not  borne  a  heart  more  kind,  155 

Liberal  hand,  and  friendly  mind, 

Epode  6. 

Than  Theron's ;  but  his  well-earn'd  praise 

Did  hostile  insolence  upraise, 

Menf  unjust,  insane, 

Wishing  o'er  the  good  he  wrought  160 

By  false  speech  to  throw  a  veil. 

And  add  ill  deeds  to  many  an  evil  tale. 

None  can  count  the  ocean*s  sand. 

None  tell  the  joys  diffused 

O'er  others  by  his  hand.  \%^) 


*  Agrigentam  had  then  been  foanded  an  hundred  years. 
t  Alluding  to  the  reyolt  of  Capys  and  Hippocrates. 


2    N   2 
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S  O  N  E  T  O. 


1804. 

EsPANA,  Espana,  si  sobervia  y  fuerte, 
Si  del  ufano  hierro  de  fiera  gente 
Traspassada,  muriesses  dignamente, 
Yo  no  lloriire  tan  heroyca  suerte  ! 

Duerme  tu  alma  mezquina,  y  no  se  advierte,  5 

Que  quien  se  acaba  con  honrada  frente 
Yivirii  en  la  memoria  eternamente, 

Y  aqui  dichosa  se  dira  su  muerte  ? 
Gallarda  tu  eras  entre  las  naciones ; 

En  las  batallas  diestra  no  domada  10 

Tuves,  a  par  de  otra  qualquier  gloriosa : 

Ni  amias  te  agora  faltan,  o  varones, 
O  fuerza ;  mas  la  mente  confiada, 

Y  el  brio,  que  te  hizieron  poderosa. 


SONETTO. 

TRADOTTO  DAL  IPPOLITO  DI  EURIPIDE. 


1804 

QuESTA  tessuta  a  te,  Dea  casta  e  buona, 
Di  iior  vaghissimi  ghirlanda  bella, 
Da  prato  intatto  insull'  alba  novella 
SceUi,  mia  mano  umile  sacra  e  dona : 
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Da  prato,  dove  armento  mai  non  suona ;  5 

Ne  mai  pastor  vi  giunge,  o  falce  fella; 
Ma  la  rugiada  semplice  Tabbella, 
£  il  mormorio  dell*  api  vi  risuona. 

Cui  Tarte  i  ignota,  e  caro  per  natura 
L'immacolato  del  pudor  costume,  10 

Coglier  indi  sol  lice  il  yerde  stelo. 

Tu  il  pio  fregio  da  man  pudica  e  pura 
All*  auree  chiome  aggradi,  o  santo  Nume ! 
Ch^  questa  dote  sola  mi  die  il  cielo. 


SONETTO. 


'*  HermofurR  infcliz,  oiempre  nacida 
Para  mortal  e^trrgo  de  la  yida !" 

La  Raqubl. 


1804. 

O  Luci  angelichey  amorose,  e  belle, 
Da  che  sul  delicato  e  dolce  viso 
Lampeggia  placido  e  sojive  il  riso 
Duci  siete  d'  amor,  beate  stelle ! 

Oim^  bellezze  dolci  si,  ma  felle !  5 

Oim^  '1  bel  sguardo,  che  ha  ogai  cor  conquiso ! 
Le  mille  grazie  care  in  van  ravviso, 
Vaghe  sempre,  mutabili,  e  novelle  ! 

Perfide  duci !  lusinghiere  scorte  ! 
Ovunque  voi  lanciate  i  chiari  lampi,  10 
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Par  che  baleni  amor,  ed  arda  gioia : 

Ma  dietro  siede  iiifausta  e  dura  sorte ; 
Quanto  piu  avvien  che  il  bel  splendor  awampi, 
Tan  to  ci  seguira  piu  grave  noja.  li> 


SONETTO. 


Ad  un'  amico. 

1804. 

Nell  A  calda  stagion  verde  e  gioiosa 
Di  voglia  giovenile  e  vago  errore, 
Lasso  !  il  ratto  deporre  un  dolce  amore. 
Si  duro  avvien,  che  Tahna  non  ha  posa, 

In  van  mcmbrando  I'aura  insidiosa  5 

Di  <juci  pensieri,  (inganni,  oime  !  del  core) 
Vj  cjuelle  dilettose  e  placid*  ore, 
Quando  ridea  d'  amor  V  onda  or  spumosa. 

Duro ;  ma  qualche  ti  sia  pur  conforto, 
Qualche  ristoro  alVanima  dolcnte,  10 

Che  tutto  il  buon,  che  lice,  hai*  fatto  et  detto. 

Perche  or  ti  strugger  quasi  in  pianto  morto, 
E  non  sgombrar  dalla  ferita  niente 
Quobto  aniaro  dolor,  che  celi  in  petto  ? 


'Sjua}cutii]uo  homilies  bene  cuiquam  aut   dicere  possunt 


Aut  faccrt.,  liitc  u  te  dictaque  tuctaque  suut."  Catullus. 
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CANZONE. 


1804. 
Strofe, 

Se  mai  di  Teba  Taquila*  immortale, 

Sublime  alzando  sovra  i  nubi  il  volo 

Presso  il  fulgido  lume 

Deir  aureo  della  luce  eterno  nume, 

Per  la  solingaf  via  dell*  ampio  polo  5 

Port6  1  fulmineo  strale, 

Augel  di  Giove !  se  a  lei  presso  eguale 

Queir  altro,  cigno:|:  di  Pavia  soave, 

Col  canto  ardito  e  grave 

F^  risonar  di  Roma  le  alte  mura,  10 

£  gia  sepolta  nella  sede  oscura 

Di  freddi  marmi  e  gran  ruine  sparte 

L'ombra  svegli5  della  citta  di  Marte  ! 

Antiatrofe, 

Ne  ria  sorte  o  dura  iniqua  Stella 

Me  vieter^  di  riserrar  le  porte  15 

D'  inni  canon  amati ; 

E,  dove  alberga  il  tuono,  sovra  i  fiati 

Guidando  il  carro  altisonante  e  forte, 

In  su  I'alata  sella 

Delle  Muse  volar  per  la  procella.  20 

Non  sempre  a  Dirce  in  riva  o  su  i  bei  fiumi 

D*  Italia  1'  alme  numi 


•  Pindaro.  t  ip^/iou  5»' atOipoc.  PinJ.  t  A.  Guidi. 
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Temprano  il  suon  della  dorata  cetra ; 

Che  spiega  il  canto  arditamente  all*etra. 

Ma  sol  di  libertate  per  la  strada  25 

L*innalza  si,  che  fin  a  Glove  vada. 

Epodo, 

Ottima  e*  Tacqua  ;  e,  come 

Di  foco  indomito  nottuma  luce, 

Gradito  tra  i  mortali 

L'oro  ardente  riluce  :  30 

Ma  nullo  impetra  Tuom  piA  bel  tesoro, 

Di  te,  onorato  nome, 

Di  te,  aurea  Liberta  !  tu  pura  sali, 

Deir  acqua  piu  preziosa,  piu  dell'  oro ! 

O  della  patria  mia  beate  sponde  !  35 

O  reina  dell'  onde 

Deir  oceano,  libera  tu  sei ; 

E'l  sarai,  finche  in  te  virtu  sicura 

E  del  tuo  chiaro  ardor  la  fiamma  dura ; 

Ne  mai  di  servitu  gli  atroci  guai,  40 

O  causa  di  temer  i  colpi  rei 

Della  Francese  Babilonia  avrai ! 

Dal  giusto  ciel  munita 

Vivi  sdegnosa  in  liberta  romita, 

Montre  che  i  regi  intorno  ognor  tremiscon        45 

Sotto  il  Gallico  giogo,  ed  obbediscon. 


•  ' kpttTTov  /III'  i'^wp,  K.  T.  \.      Find,  OL  1.  V.  1. 
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EURIP.  Mbd. 


MUSARUM  ETONENSIUM  DICATIONES. 


1796. 
Ad  Rmj,  G.  Heath,  8.  T.  P. 

Dum  tibi  prima  tui  sactat^munuscula  cultus 
Donaque  fert  timida  Calliope  citbari. 

Si  quid  honoratse  placeat  felicius  auri. 
Sit  tua  cognato  laus  rediviva  choro. 


Ad  Rn,  J.  GoodaU,  A,  M. 
1795. 

Cui  rorem  melicse  levem  Camenasy  et 
Serta  uligine  veris  ac  juventae 
Pamasi  in  bifido  rigata  monte 
Donem,  Pierio  flagrans  amore  ? 
Tuis  auspiciis  ,  tua  sub  umbr&y 
Libavi  tenera  scientiarum 
Aure  blanditias,  Ijnr&que  laet^ 
Facundas  colui  vagus  sorores. 
Quod  si  Castalias  vacans  ad  undas 
Lubenti  citbara  dedi  susurros, 
Si  quid  fort^  meanim  ineptianim 
Sit  nee  illepidum,  nee  inyenustum» 
Totum  muneris  est  tui ;  quod  ultra^ 
Parcey  si  pietas  memor  dicavit 
Flosculos  sociaB  tibi  Camenae,  et 
Grati  qualiacunque  dona  plectri. 
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OssiANi  DARTUULAMy  lectoF  beDi'gne,  quiaque  annis  ant^  Qnec^ 
redditam,  nuper  recensitam,  tibi  profero.  Longaa  Nathi  et  Dartbulas 
nairationes,  utque  Ossiani  cantilenam,  ne  xnodum  libellus  ezccderet, 
praeterraisi ;  nee  verbum  verbo  reddere  cnravi ;  satiSy  puto,  ceeteromin 
fidus  interpres.  Enimvcro  si  in  opere  urduo  incurias,  quas  parom 
caverim,  deprehendes,  voluntate  prolixiori  ignoscas;  cum  mihi,  gntvi- 
oribus  dcmum  studiis  impedito,  Grsecas,  prout  yellem,  literas  ezcolendi 
negatur  opportunitas.  Fateor  equidcm  istorum  me.  qui  poemata, 
qusecunquc  in  veieres  linguas  ex  recentioribus  reddita  fueriut,  odiis 
accrrimc  insccuti  sunt,  minimi  raorari  reprebensionem ;  illiberalem 
scilicet,  ncque  viro  docto,  ant  humanioribus  literis  imbuto,  dignam 
plan^  sententiam  !  £a  sane  in  musis  colendis  respicieuda  sunt,  quae  ad 
dclectatiouem  animi  atque  subtilein  pertinent  voluptatem.  Neque 
ultima  nostrati  lingua)  inter  recentiores  laus  adhibeatur;  sed  in  Orailk 
poesi  major  est  et  sonantior  versuum  incessus,  pedum  exquisita  varietas, 
et  cum  facilitate  numerorum  consociata  suavita?.  Quod  si  poetam 
eximium,  Britunnioe  incolam,  simplicitate  animi,  dictionis  ubertate 
egregium,  atque  in  veris  humanrc  mentis  aSectibus  carmine  depingendis 
Shacspero  tantiim  aut  Homero  secundum,  pcdestri  qu^am  poeseos 
specie  obvolutum  illu$traverim  ;  si  pulcherrimas  Darthulee  veneres  cum 
Homeri  ipsius  poematibus  conforendi  propiorem  dederim  facultatem ; 
non  me  inutilem  sane  impendisse  laborem  existimavero.  Simillima 
adeo  in  utriusque  carminibus  mortim  socionim  species  exhibetiir  et 
cunsuetudo ;  simillimas  in  utriusque  carminibus  diarvTruxftic  iuYtmemuB, 
simillimas  cogitationes  ;  casque  Graia3  poesi  quiim  Anglicss  aptiores.  Hoc 
igitur  me  in  primis  impulit,  ut  suavissimum  poema  nov&  veste  donarem : 
quod  si  liceiitior  in  quibusdam  exprimendis  visus  fuero,  dicam  me  magn^ 
saltern  atque  laudati  viri,  Denbami  scilicet,  respexisse*  sententiam  ;  et 

•  "  That  master's  hand,  whicli  to  the  life  can  trace 
The  airs,  tl>e  lines,  the  features  of  the  face, 
May  with  a  free  and  bolder  stroke  express 
A  varied  posture,  or  a  flattering  dress." 
Drnhant,  to  Sir  R,  Fatishnw,  an  his  Translation  of  Pastor  Fido. 
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contendteMy  quk  poteram,  diligentiA,  at  talrat  germanl  poematls  ille- 
cebras  cooser?arein. 

MltceUanea  quedam  ad  calcem  hujasce  operis  accedunt,  quaa  e 
•eriniig  ejeci,nis  orbe,  mnsanim  ▼eterom  tocietatem  aeverioribtis  studiii, 
perroataos; 


oifKir'  &v  ^\av, 


ILal  worafiol,  roi  X^^^^  KoXbv  Kard  QvfiPpiBo^  fi^wp. 

Rhennm,  poema  brevlbiu  gravl89iini  morbi  intenrallis  conBcriptum, 
neque  meo  sand  jodicio  limatam  satis  aut  perpolitunii  cilin  laude 
Academic^  signatnm  faerit,  mutare  et  refingere  sum  Veritas;  neqae 
omnino  nanc  protalissem,  nisi  in  libro  quodam  alieno,  erroribos  typo- 
graphicis  commaculatum,  naper  prodllaset. 

QULIELMUS  HERBERT. 
A,D.  1801. 


OYPANIH  fiaaiXeLay  fieytoTrjf  iroTva  ScA^i/t;, 
Eu/ti^Aoi/  r€  Kou  rj8v  r^ov  <f>ao9  eon.'  ae  5^  aarpa 
Kvav€7i9  TLfJLoia'i  kwt  avrvya  vvkto9  oTnjSoiy 
Kal  <f>a€L  xpircreijo  v€(f^ikS>v  Xdfiwoura.Kapriua. 
UoTUtaf  ris  iiccAoy  aoi  iv  ovpav^  aoTepoePTi ;  ^ 

*AAAa  riTj  <f>evy€i9f  kou  itn  i/€<f>€€aai  KaXuTrrei^ 
Avyrjv  Scucpvoeccau  a/ieiSTfTOio  irpoaamov^ 
*Q,9  €ya>,  a)(yv/i€ini;  -q  aoi  OinjaKovaiu  iroupot^ 
'He  KaaiymjTou  Kar  *OXvfiwov  y^vaiov  oiSa^^ 
'Qy  icoic^  ^OaatavoLo  <f>lXov9  irepl  pLolp  €KdXvyjf€p;   ^^ 
JSlcraerou  (oprjy  or  av  iror  oAcoAt}  <tqv  0aoy  Jpo^j 
Ovpavioop  Xehrov  Oelau  b86v'  €ic  81  irea-ovorri^, 
T*€ip€a  yrfOria'€i,y  ra  Kpvy^€v  aov  wot€  (f>€yY09* 
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KaXXioTT)  vvv  eaaly  kol  ayXatrjat  TTpoXdfiTrei^' 
1S,^l6l,  e^idif  TTOTua'  (fxxo^  Trepl  koXov  laXXe'  15 

Qy  aKoireXoL  (rTiX^(oaiy  kou  vyprj^  vcora  OaXaaar}^. 

^aOos  €7r  (OKeavop  (f)€vy€i  Sia  vvKTa  fieXaivap, 
AXdos^  t\    ApSapo^  T€y  KaaiyvrjTov  (rvi/OTrrjSoi, 
Ovi^oOlSai,  Selaaure?  dyrjpopa  K^apfiaprja, 
Ay\L  Se  TrapOeviKTJ^  diraXojTaTOu  tararo  eiSo^^         20 
AapdovXrj  KaXXi7rXoKafi09n  elKvia  Oeaivrj' 
Nv^  8'  d/jL({)€a'KLao'€j/  \dpLTas  pjxXaKoio  Trpoaoyrrov, 
'H  de  K0/JL7]  pLOppLVpei  €P  dyKeavLTLcnv  avpai9 
A/X0'  (op,ov9  Trai^ovaa'    Oeei  5'  virep  evpea  iroirrov 
Ovi/odlSect)  8l   epcora  (f)vyov(T  €9  SacTKioif  HOrji/.        25 
Touy  5  di/€p,OL  Trapdyovai^  Koi  ovk  €9  SacTKiou    HOrjp 
lS,p)(oi/Tai'    ^evi(DV  ovtl9  StaSepKerai  avyrj 
'Ek  OaXafxcov'    be^erat  8   ^X^PV^  ^^^  koXtto^    Kpii^of- 

Ht]   TTOT    dp*  y(T0€j  NoTOif    OT     €fJL0l  \Ja€v8oVTO  eToipOL  \ 

H  pa  TTov  eV  7re8LOL9  irrepa  iroLKiXa  Stvevovres^         30 
'H/ca  Trepi  crKoXvp^o)]/  avi^eTrat^ere  X^tttov  XovXov  ; 
'AAAa  ydp  cbcpeXeT  dpyevvai^  odoifrjaL  ireaovre^ 
Nr/a  ^epeLU   lidi]p8e  Kar   oiKeavov  KeXaSeuvoi/. 
OvvoOiSrjv  5'  dvepiOL  a(f)aXXovaLVy  vqvs  re  pLeXcuva 
iLvprjV  6ty  €)(^dpr]U  pnrfj  (3op€ao  (f)op€LTai.  35 

Kai  Tore  AapdovXrj  Xtyvprjif  dvev^LKaro  (jmirqif. 

'Apa  ye  pot  ttov  arovs  0aXapov9  kol  Sa>pa  yepovro^ 
OvvoOov  €laXevaa€L9  ',  tl  8c  pvpeac^  (fyiXrare  Na^e  ; 
AapdovXr)  (j)ao9  eaa)  kol  elu  di8ao  8op.OLai, 

H  p   diripev  8v(TTr)V0L  aTTwOei/  SaaKLOv    HOtj^  I         40 
Vrji/  5'  dirapeL^opevos  TrpocreeiTrei/  Na^oy  dfivpuoi/, 
1  rjX'  dinpev^  V^oXXrjt  (f)lXr)j  diro  '7raTpi8o9  aiTj^' 
Ov  yap  epovy  Xevaaco  daXapovs^  Kai  8(opa  yepovro^ 
Ovi/oOov'  aAX'  ix^PV  Terarai  Kapfiapeo9  ox^ 
\X(oprj  lu  OvXXlvC    TTPOLcoi/  5*  (TriKeiTai  dvayicq,        45 
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AX609  8\  ApSavo^  T€f  Kar  r/tova  (rucoTreWtfe, 
M^  Xaj07i  €px6/i€i/09^  Kcu  airavfyri  i/oari/iov  ^fiap. 
Avrap  iyoD  lLvp7j9  irapa  TTvpyov^  TrjXe  (f>a€ii/ov9 
Et/xi  aKenrofuvo^'  av  Se  /jloi,  KoXXr/t  (f>iXla-rrif 

Hao  Trap*  alyiaXop  K€ap  riavy(ps*  afi<f>L  ae  ^dOov    50 
Ae^ia  ifCT^raTah  iKeXtj  (f>Xoy6€VTL  Kepavp^. 

01  5'  €fiau'  iQ  Se  irap*  alytaXov  arovocura  OaXaaarrj^ 
Olodi  8aKpv\iova'a  Kode^ero'  iravroo'e  S  oaaoi? 
^AfiTreSlov  irdTrrgi/e  SvadXyr/^y  €i  irov  oKOvoi. 
Nadov  uiaao/iei/ov'  iwl  5'  aiin/  fipldeff  bfiiyXyf.         55 
*H  81  /laX'  axpvfievrj  6Xo<f>vpaTOf  (fHopr/cet/  r€. 

*H  /LteAAcis*,  rpiirodyjTOSy  aveXOeiv  ;  77  5'  ipffievinj 
SplOero  vv^  iptSowrou  hr  tjoua*  iravroat  S  avprj 
'A/X0'  i/i€  XeuyaXer/  TTi/eiei'  SeiSoiKa  8c  Ovpj^y 
M?;  a  i\dpo\  OTvycpoun  kox&s  jSeAcecrcrt  Saficiaiu.    60 

Q9  <f>ar  68vpofi€inf*  ava  8'  rjXvOc  ^0,609  a/ivfia)j/, 
K.7JP  ax€(oi/'  8€LV0V  pa  ripa^  irapa  T€L\€a  Tvprjs 
^^XV  ^^  oMTTjae  KirxpvXXiuoio  avaKro^* 

Aarpayp  rjepiov  Xap^^cv  8id  atofiaros  avyq' 
"Oaae  8e  01  Oavar^  Xvypov  (fjiXeyCy  x^ipl  r  oXoi^     65 
IlaAAc  8opv  (TKioeu,  Koi  ol  arjfiaipep  oXedpop. 
'^EpO*  oy  iXuTTTfOriy  a)s  r/eXioto  irpoa-arrrop^ 
^iapiP0i9  o/ifipoLat  KoX^  ore  Kprnrrerai.  auyt). 
Top  ^  apa  AapOovXrj  ayapoi9  iweeam  wpo{rrjv8a. 

Na^€9  r/17  fiupecu ;  Kal  yap  KoXXi/tdi  /lovpop        70 
'Ecrcrl  <f>do9*  (riyrf  rerarai  8ia  86ifjLa  "EeXd/iri^ 
*OKpv6€ara*  €v8€L  Se  Trdrrjpy  ev8ov(np  irtupoi^ 
OvXXlpo9  KparepS  8€8/njfi€POi  a/i(f>l  Kpofidxfp 
*Eu  7re8tOL9'  avrovs  €l8op  Kopirjiai  Trecropva^, 
"^Etrrcd  T€  fipoToePTa  xdpxu  OprfaKOPros  d8€X(f^ov.     75 
* AAAa  TOT  ip  iroXe/wio  puoOcf  \ipa9  Ovpo6i8ao 
K^ap^pew  €88€i<r€'  t€^p  ^  ov  fii/ipcp  ipmjp 
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'Ef  TToXefJLOi/  air€p\ovTos'  6  S^  €K(f>vy€Uj  axnrep  oueipo^ 
^pvaeoi^  rieXiOv  fi€fiX7jfi€P09  aKrii/eao'L. 

T?)]/  5'  d7ra/JL€L^6ii€if09  TTpoaeenreu  ap-qio^  rjpoD^*    ^ 

'Er  TToXe/JLOU^    K0AA77I    (f)lX7Jy   VeOTT/Tl    T€p€Lini 

Hia,  Koi  pLoXaKTi  /jloi  xelp  ifiapvvero  Sovpi' 
"KKXafiAJrej/  5'  dper^  ^^XV^^  ^^  ovpeaiu  avyou 
'HeXtov  (TTLXfiovcrLy  KvXii/8o/jL€irrj^  Trip  aeXXri^. 
NOi/  8r]  fjLOLpd  fJL  eiria'TreVy  arifio^,  T7)X6di  Trarpa^'    ^ 
Ov  fiev  €firJ9  ^v^V^  ^vv  fiot  yXuKV9  Ifi^po^  TjXOet/y 
OvSe  KaoriyvrjTCoVj  o\  ii/i  Kovirjai  Treaovvrai 

UXXv/iei/ot  OL   e/iov    oeiOoiKa  0   ap  eiveKa  creto, 
M^  k€ip69  (t  exOpfjaCy  0/A7;,  xeipecrai  fitrjayi 

AypL09  (OV  Koi  duoLKTp09'  iycD  5*  ovK  eaao/iatf  09  ae 

Pvaofi   oSvpofievrjifj  kol  Svarvxes^  VH^P  dTroDaeo. 

Q9  o(f)€Xov  (T  dp€fjLOL  ^eXfir]9  diro  SaaKiov  aKTrJ9j 

OoTKape^  TTpoaTreXdaac'  rore  k€i/ rpeaaeiau   E/>ivoi 
Avt60'  €in  /jL€ydpOL9'  KOL  yap  Kapfiapea  (f)aaK€9 
liio'co'daL  fiey  diroLvov  dTToXXvfiei/oio  l^pofjudxpv.     95 
'AAAa  r/,  ^y/xe,  fiapvprj  ;     eV  di/8po(f>ov(p  ra\a  xapfitj 
AvOt  Kparrjaovcri  aTL^apal  X^P^^  Ovvo6l8cuov. 

Qy  (^dro'   Aap6ovX7]  Se  /xeyavxv  (f>pd^i^TO  p.v6ov 
^vxofM€ur)'  aTTaAoy  5'  €u  aT7]0e(Tiv  aAAero  Ovfio?. 
H  pa  Kparrjaovcnv'  fieXeov  5'  ovk  eaaerai,  €vxo9' 

H  pa  KpaTr/aovaiv.      /\ot€  /jloi  fieXavauyca  revx''] 
'Eac  1/7)09'  TToXe/iov  Se  /jloOop  yopycoTTO^  ecreifiL 
llapOei/09'  'O  KoXXeco  ylrvxv^  ^  (f>tXTaT   dSeXijxoi/ 
TpovOiXXe^  (TKiepcou  SiaSepKeaff  €k  j/60€Ac5j/  ftot' 
OvTTore  8'  OKXdao'Ci)  fiiocofiem)'  ovirore  pC  a^€i         105 
EvPLi/  Kapfiap€V9j  09  fiOL  8ofJLOU  riLO'TCoo'ei/. 

0.9  e'^ar  *  €vxofJL€vr}9  Se  ^pdx^ia  Kar^XXafie  NSjOov 
*  AyXatr)'  pLaXaKf]9  8€  Kop7]9  eialSXeyjte  irpoaGmov^ 
T€p7r6fjLeuo9  Kpa8ir]u'  iTredcov^ev  8^  €V9  AX0O9. 
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H  pa  TT^Xa^  fiotX  laaip  aoXAciey"  avT09  aKOvaa  110 
^aXwiyycop  KXayyfj^y  kox  eiSou  arjfiar  'Epo/oy 
UafJLfieXava'   vlko.  de  fiori  Kapfiapeos^  alvr/ 
'E^fOpTJ^  €K  #ce0aA^y,  (oare  Kpo/ioXij^  p€ou  vSoDp. 
Kal  yap  aTr'  alyiaXov  TrpovcKeyfraro  inja  {liXaivav 
Upoirpo  viral  SeiXriu,  iJS'  eV  7r€SL(p  Arjuaico  115 

HoTo  crvi/  oTrXLTTjcrij  Koi  €yx^^  /ivpia  kiv€l. 

H  KaKOL  arjpxtivoDv'  rov  8'  avOts  afiufiero  ^ajBo^ 
AfiryaXeov  yeXaaa?'  (pSei  Se  oi  aXKt/iOi/  ^rop, 

Mvpia  Srj  KLVOLTO'  ti  fioi  fieXet ;   iXdero)  avro^y 
*KXd€T(o  birXio'dei^  avapiO/irJTOi^  (rvv  eraipoi^'         120 
OvTTore  ris  y  epeeiy  w  OvvoOov  aXKi/weuTO^ 
Yi7J€9  Tpo/jLeovaiv  iin  Kparepy  vcfuu^. 
rioj/re,  Ti  pLapyaLP€L9y  Kal  aoXXea  Kufjuar  iyeip^i? 
rr/KTOV  €7r  aiyiaXou  ;   ri  0€  fum/ecrtf  aiPOVj  arjTai^ 
BevOea  7rop(f^vpoirr    ovXai9  kotttovt^^  a^XXais  ,       125 
Ov  yap  6l€T€  ^aJ9ov  vtto  a(f>€T€pcii/  /lai/iacov 
Aea/iLov  aiOi  /leuetVy  Kal  *Epiv(op  Kvp/ia  avaKTC 
AvTOv  €17  ^XV  ^X^'-^  "^^^  Ov/109  ayjjuayp. 
'AAA*  ay€,  vvv  aScet^  Ocaprjaaofuff  aldoiri  ^oAico), 
AXOe  0/A''  iyxetrfv  fie  crv  /loi  (f>€p€f  r-qv  nor  eirriXe 
^rjfjLOT  apTjt(f>iXo?''  K€LTai  S  iv  prji  /leXalin/. 

Qr  €(f>aT'  ou5*  aTridTjce  fitrj  Oco^ik^Xov  AXOov. 
Kp0a  fX€v  GmXlady]  iv\  \aXKCf  wa/i(f)apoa>VTi 
*  H/>ei>9  OvuoOiSfi^'   iparov  S  iv  Tevxcac  fialucov 
AafjLirtraa'   Sean/p  8'  a/)'  a7r'  6(f)daXficii/  x^^^  aiyXr/Pf 
l^^apfiaprja  jxivcov  a/iorov'  TrcAar  e^er  ai/avSof 
^apOovXrf'   iwl  8'  iQye/ioi/r}'  e^ei/  arpefias  o/ifiaj 
Si/i/A^*  yoepoiai.  ^  wro  arrjOea'a'i  wU^ev 
'HfiiTTPOw  OTOPQXV^i  '^^^  8aKpv(TL  T^yy^  Trapeia?. 

AXOov  8ri  ^a0o9  CTrca  Trr^poeirra  rrpoa^vSa.       140 

^nevS^f  KaaiyvTjre'  yXa(f>vpoL9  (nr^etaai  raxto'Ta 

2  o 
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^iji^Se  KaTaKpvyj/ou  jjlol  irapdlvov  IfMepoeaa'ai/' 
Et6^e  yap  iv  yoKKeoiGLv  erf  dXKfj(f)c  TreTTOiOco? 
Kapfiapev9  revxeaai  /jloXol'  rjpui/  fie  fieXrjaec 
AvTi^Lov  fiapi^aaOat  eu  ali^fj  Srj'iorfjTi.  145 

Hi/  fie  cru,    AapduvX-Qy  Oaudrov  reXo?  i^aXeeii/rj^, 
AXOcp  avv  fipcapcp  virep  evpea  pcora  6aXaaar}9 
^dvye  Trap    ev^eivov^  'H^T/y  TroXvSeipaSo^  o^^Ba^y 
^Tj8e  Ti  /JLov  KTjSeaOe  koll  eV  Kovirjai  ireaovTO^. 
AX0€  (f)LX\  dyy^Xirjv  ar]/iaLi/eo  iraTpi  yepovri,         150 
YiVKXeiTj  ye  Treaeii/  ei^l  iriKprj  87]LOTr)TL 
Kfidoi/  dpTji(piXou'    w  p.vrjo'aTO  dovplSoy  aXKijy 
Ov  p,i]v  cLKXavT^l  VTTO  pLvpiawLv  y€  Sap^aaOei^' 
fly  ol  dyaXXoLTO  Xvypou  fxera  7rei/0eo9  rjTop. 
Euda  avy  AapdovXr]^  ^opov  laraOL  irapOepiKoxou     155 
Hdrj  evi  ^(Xoep^,  cTKiepj]  coy  velrai  oTrcoprj' 
AWe  Kol  Oaaiapo9  delrju  Ofxcprjv  di/ayelpoty 
Kal  yoepi]v  pLeXiroL  jjiolpav  TroXvrj^ecn  xopSaiy, 
QeXycoi/  fjLOL  "^v^rjp  di/epcoKecni/  eV  i/e(f)€Xri(n, 

*I2y  ecparoj  Tri/elcoi/  SeLvrjj/  e/c  ari^Oeo?  opyrjv'        160 
Ot'fie  ae  y    *0(raiai^ov  Kcdaprj^  TroXvrjpaTe  Na^6, 
^al^  €7rl  va)vvf.ivov  veijyeXai?  iroTaaaOai  iaaet^ 
Ez/Tf/xoy  fi'  eaeat  Kal  doi8ipo9  ^aaopL^voLaLV, 
liy  o(peAoi^  Ai]i^7]9  Tredtcp^  or   eyeiper  avTi]^ 
^coaat  ai-jv  K€(paXr)i/^  rf  a(f)aXXopei/09  a/i   oXeadcu. 
Hpel^  8'  €lXaiTLvrj(TL  KadripeOa  tw  iin  2e'A/xj7. 
Avaacodrj  fi'  di^epo^'   6  Se  Salpcoi/  ovp€aL(f)oiT7)9 
AevyaXeoi/  Cpocpeprjatv  iin  8pv(Tiv  i^oXoXv^e' 
Aco/jLa  8   vTvqXff  avpyjy  KiOaprj^  r  eTTiSeSpOfxe  x^P^^^ 
^laXduKa  potpiSiM  yj/idvpcapaTL  /loppvpovaa.  170 

KcDpaXlSi]^  5*  eaaKovaej/,   68vpop,evo9  re  eeiirep' 

'O  TTOTToiy  i)fji€Tepcov  TLva  polp    iKL\ai/€U  €Taip(OU* 
Yieuy  eV  KiOdpij  6ai>aTy](j)opo9  ^'irveev  avprj 
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livyprjv  ayyeXi-qv'  av  S  Ir/XefMOP  rjSvp  eyeipc, 
Yic  (f>iX\  €P  xopSah'  '^vxrjv  0€fiL9  ovk  arep  vfivcoif  175 
KKpay[opovfiLvr)9  €19  €lpoa'L(f)vXXa  veeaOai. 

Qff  €(f>aT"  avTOLp  iyo)  yXvKepop  KeXdSrj/jL   iir^yeipovy 
Hpa  avdKTL  (f>€pcop*  Xvypop  Se  re  tareve  (f>6pficy^. 
Names'  5'  OvXXipof  aXi<p  prjyfuvi  avavSo^ 
AvafjL€i/€a>p  KXayyqv  TrpocefJLeipeVj  vvkto^  acopi.      180 
'H/xoff  5'  ripiy€U€ia  (j)dp7j  poSoSaKTvXos^  ^©r, 
At;  tot€  TraaavScTj  e^rjiaau  vles^  ^^pivcovy 
0\6^  Sei^SprjepTt  dXiyKtoi'  Ip  5'  apa  fiiaaco 
Kapfiapevs^  ecTr/Ke  fieya^y  aofiapoi/  r   iyeXaaa-e. 
*Ap  5'  idopev  Nddo9,  OaXeprjv  iiruLpiivos  olXki^i/'     185 
ApSapos  r\  AXdos  re,  KatrlyvTjToi,  fiepexapficuy 
Afi(f)(o  €j/  -qXiKirj  repepecTaTTif  afJL(pQ)  ai/Tjfiot' 
AapdovXri  Se  jScXoy  (nrofiei/t)  xelpeatn  Tivaao'ei/. 
Na^oy  5'  iaavfieuoy  Trpoa(f>6iy^aTO  Kapfiapija' 

Et'  aye,  Kapfiaptv  WTep7)(f>avey  t<^S  ivL  X^P^    1^0 
Tev)(€aLV  avTL^LOV  TrecprjO'OfjLei/y  oy  #C€i/  dpeiooPy 
At  K€  fi€i/€ip  ToXfia^  fiaOvKoXirov  etpeKa  Kovprj^. 
TrTrre  Se  TrayxptXKCOP  oXoov  arparov  rjyes^  eraipcov 
Movpop  eirc ;  irpoad4p  ye  (f>irycDP  TreSloto'L  ^eXdfiij^ 
OvpoOiSr/p  iSSeKTa^  ip  aipy  St/lottjtl.  195 

Top  ^  d7raii€ifiofi€P09  yeXcurep  aofiapoi^  Kapfiapev^' 
N^TT^e  Trai,  Kpelcop  ov  aoi  iroXeprjau  *l^pipcop' 
Ov  ydp  (roc  Trdrepe?  TroXvcopvfioi,  ovSe  rpoTraiaj 
OvS^  oTrXayp  dpaffrjfi  eVt  SdfJLaaip'  4p  Se  Tc/xci/977 
K.v8o9  e/xop  XiyeraC  ovSe  apuKpoi^  iroX^firjaco.       200 

Qy  (f^dro  Keprofiecjp'  Xvirrjcre  84  01  (f>iXop  Tjrop' 

Na^oy  ^  dx06fi€PO9  (riyrj  irpoa-Xevaa^p  d8€X(f)ov9' 

Oi  S'  dp*  a/JL  iaav/iepot  fipiapoif^  etper/Kap  aKOPraSy 

^YipdxDP  T   efiaXop  rpia  arcofiara*   XdfiTrero  5*  aXyXr) 

KvOv9  aTTO  ^i(f>€cop'   xd^oprai  ^  vle^  *Kpipa>Py  205 

2o2 


*2'My  AAPeOYA-H. 

0,9  i'€({)e\ai  fiopeao  KeSdadeKTOt  vtt   arjTri' 
Yloll  vvv  ScLva  fJidxTjs^  av  epe^av  tpy   aK^y^ivr\9^ 
EI  p.r]  Kapl3apev9  Seiaa^  eKeXevaei/  iralpovs 
^kLV€Lu  fjLvpla  TO^a  Ta^eLoicoi/  oltto  \€ipS>p. 

Eii^Oa  p.€u  OvvoBi^a^  eKL\av€u  fjioipa  Kparair)'  210 

AovTTjjaau  8e  ireaoi/Te?  eV*  rjLoifL  fipoToeaaj)' 

iif  Spv€9  TjvepLoevTL  61/  ovpe'i,  ray  fJL€v  oSlrrj^ 
Ka\XLK0fjL0V9  0avp,aaa€if  eprjpLaicp  ii/i  X^PV' 
Nf ^  S  oXoTTj  e7reK€tT0y  0oov  r   Kupoco  Karat^ 
YlpoppL^ov9  ^afievr]^  eKXaaaeu'  6  8*  avpiov  iXdcjv  2\^ 
YASe  fxapaivopLeva^^  koI  ev  Koi/irjai  Oai/ovaa^. 

ili"  TT^aov  Ovvo6i8aL  AapdouXrji/  dfi(f)l  repen/ui^. 

H  5'  e(rT7)Kei/  dKrji/^  di^LCOfiei/rf  cV  KpaOtg  irepj 

Hpcoas  7r€7rT€C0Ta9  ^v  olpiaTC  eiaopocoaa' 
Ov  fJL€i/  ii/  6(f)6aXiiOL9  8dKpv  rpefie'  rrjs  8€  7rap€i7)9  220 
*Q.Xpaii/ouTO  p68a'  arvyepov  ri  ri  x^/Aea  (jlv^ov. 
Trju  8*  i7riKepT0/Ji€0)u  7rpoae(l)r]  Kpelcou  Kapfiapevf. 

Aai/JLOl^LT),  TTOV   VVV  (TOL  Virlp^LOS  IcTTLV   ipdoTTJ^j 

^aL8ifjL09  Ovvo6L8r)9t  H^?;?  ;(/)i»cra/o/xaT09  rjpco^l 
'Apa  Mopoveti^7]9  irvpyov^  aKio^vra  re  etSey  225 

AXcri] ;    di-jjacou  a   €l  firj  Kar^p-qrvov  opfial, 
Ki^Oa  KOLi  eV  ^eX/jL7]9  TrcS/ofs*  TroXe/jLOvi^ro?  €fJL€io 
}i(i)fJiaXi8r}9  rpeaa^u  p,4vo9  koll  X^^P    d8afia(TT0V. 

'II  pa  pity    avxv^0L9'   rj  8   ovk  di^eueUaTO  (fxovrji^' 
*AXXd  aaKO^  irecrev  tjk  6XLyo8pave(ov  diro  x^^p^^y  230 
Kal  koXttop  yvpLvcoae  VL(f)(o8€ay  rov  irpip  oioTOS 
XaA/ceo?  eTrX-q^ei^'   rj  8r)  j^iov  eKTri/evaaa'ay 
A'lpiari  (f)vpop.€V7j  XP^^  piaXOaKov,  aipLari  x^jxra^y 
K^lrat  €tt\  Nddov,  LKeXr]  ifL(f)oeL8€i  a(op(p. 
Avrdp  01  TToXv8aKpvv  idprji/eop  vpn/oi/  docSoL  235 

Kelaai,  AapOovXrj  XevKcoXeuo^,  ii/  Kouiijac' 
"'tlAero  TpovOiXXov  KXeii^oi/  yivo^^  q\)8\  ^(XapLrj? 


EX  OSSIANl  BERRATHONE.  237 

^pvaeov  ayXatrj?  €ti  (fxop^  Sci/i  lax^Jcret. 
KfFo-cM,  AapOovXr),  KaXXlo'Trj  irapOevLKoxov' 
El'  aKOTCf  ou8c(p  acyr/Xou  ii/Sodt  rvfifiou  240 

EySetf  VTjyp^TOv  VTrifOv  ofioitov  OavaroLO. 
OvTTore  a  iJeA^os*  Trpoardep^eraiy  othror  ipi^aei^ — 

EypeOi  irapOevLK&p  yXlBo^"  Spocoei/  yap  arj/ia 
Hi/eUi  aroi  ^€<pvpoio'  ra  5'  avO^a  irdirr  ei/  op€0'(f>L 
^eieraif  vXtjoriv  reytXa  7ra/i7r6p(f>vpop  elap. —        245 

HAt6,  /jLT]  XafXTTov'  17  Trah  alcouiov  evSei 
lEvuy  elv  'AtSeoD  aKoroiaari^  k  ovTrore  Xevcei^ 
Tlap$€i/oi/  ayX(Wfiop(j>ov  €v  afipoavinj  TrpofMoXovaau. 

Qy  oly  afi(f^ieirop  Kovprj^  Td(f>oi/  l/JL€po€a<r7i9' 
Avrap  iyoDu  iiri  rvfifico  IrjX^fiov  av6i9  aetcra,  250 

'HviKa  K(OfiaXi8ri9  yXo€p^  OvXXlvi  TrpocTTjXdei/y 
Opi^vfuvo^  (TTvycptp  aw  Kapfiaprji  fid)(ea'dai. 


EX  OSSIANl  BERRATHONE. 

1901. 
*AKX€i€l9  T€0uaariVf  OOrOl  7rOT€  (f>d(TKOP  ipiaTOi 

"KfificvcUf  ovS'  iBvvavTO  ficXaipav  Krjp  vTrdXv^ai. 

*Audp<ma}u  8^  (}>vXa  KvXii/Serou  aXXa  fier  aXAa' 
Qanrep  iv  (uyiaX<^  kXv^ovto9  KVfxara  irovrov^ 

"Qcm^p  Saa-Kia  (f>vXXa  Mopovetprj?  fiaOvSeuSpov    5 

TrjXeOoUi'  av€/jL09  fie  ra  fiet/  <f>€p€ij  aXXa  Se  dr/XeC 
Qs  av8pS>v  y€V€r)  aXXdaa^rai.      Apa  y€  iroTfiop 
H  K€d>aX^  anrdfivv€P  iv  Kpdro^  ^OaKapioio, 

*H  xapif  dfifipotrirj  *Pvucio9  Krjp*  aXeeivev; 

KcDfJUtXiSri^  avTOS  T€6irrjK€i/,  (f>€pTaTOS  avSpSPf     10 
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\pvaeoi^  T   eKXeXadeu  Trarepcou  SofJLOi^'  ovSe  yepaios 
^lolpaj/  ao(8o7roXo9  vTraXv^opLaCy  0)9  olttoXovto 
llpcoe9'  TO  8   ipiou  KXeos  tdd^rai^  tjvt^  (f>T]yo9 
VAvi  yiopovetuy  Tauv(f)vXXcp,  rjTrep  deXXi]9 
AuTTipetSe  Kopa^j  avepoio  re  i(f)L  avaacrei.  13 


lAMBOI. 
1. 

V  ide  "  Sli;ik*pcrc— MacJiCtfi,  Act  IV.  Scene  I."' 

WX). 

TTpcoT.  0. — AYFPON  rpJy  aWo\}/  aloXovpo^  eKpay€v, 
devT.  (p, —  ipL9    Tj  o    ^\Lvos  aypia   (pcoprjcr   aira^. 
Tpir.  0. — '  ApTTT/p  Se  Kpa^ety — Koipo^  tarti/'  dpKT€oi/, 
irpcoT,  0. — Ael3T]T09  a/x0    Icopiei/  apprjTCp  kvkXco' 

E/x/3aAAe  Seivcoi^  iurepcov  rd  (pdppLaKa'  -i 

Toif  cjwaaXov  piev^  oy  y   VTral  irerpoi^  XaOcou 
X^iyovura^  daXircov  prjSvi/  IcoSi}^  KaKrjPj 
KvKTa9  TptaKovO   rjpLepa^  r   Tjvi^d^ero, 
UpcoTOi^  7roTot9  epifiaXXe  XvpLavTrjpioL^. 
nacrai.- — II0P09  ttovco  ttovov  (pepei'  10 

AJya^e,  irvp'    d^peij  XejSrjy. 
TTpcoT^  0." — 'Yy/)f/9  5'  e;(dfiz/?7$»  (PapptaKCoSe^  ei/repoi/ 
Di'Suu  XejSrjTOS'  dpOpaKt^eadco  ^^ov, 
\\al  yXcupoaavpa^  opLpLUj  ^arpa^ov  re  Trouy, 
Ki'^os*  7€  yXcoaaa'  vvKTepibo^  ovXtj^  Xd^mjy     15 
Ey/cerr/Of?  o06&)9^  dairi8o9  iriKpop  /SeAoy, 
!l/cfA(;v  re  aavpas^  kol  kuki]?  yXavKo^  Trrepv^y 


TAMfiOt. 
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Ofiw  airavr"  iu  ircofiaatp  dvfio(f>dopoi9 
Acppi^effj  0)$'  TCJi/  i/eprepcop  ^cofMevfiara. 
iraacu. — Ylouos  tvovco  irovov  0€/)€t'  20 

TpiT.   (f>. AeTTiy  8paKOVT09y    OvXlOV  0  68oV9  XvKOVj 

Srjpop  re  acj/xa  (f)apfiaKiSo9  €(f)0ap/i€inf)9y 
OaXaaaiov  re  tpoiifiop  kvvo^  icapa, 
l^(ov€LOv^  o  Ti9  vtt'  €V(f>p6v7js  iSpiy^^aTO  25 

AvToio'L  pl^ac^i  rj^  ^lovSaiov  Xvypov 
Q^ovs  XoiSopovvTOS  Tjirap^  aiyeia  x^^V* 
KXaSoi  xXor/poi  (TpiiXoLKOSy  \dXKov  rofi^ 
Mrjinfi/  m   iKXnrovo'av  a7roK€KOfi/jL€voi^ 
Pij/ey  T€  QpTjKOff  Kaypiov  X^'^^V  2#ci;^oi;,         30 
Kai  8dKTvXo9  T^^Oivros  iu  Ta(f}pcf  fip€(f>ov99 
O  rfj^  auaiSov9  firjrpo^  eKrapov  X^P^^* 
ZaypLou  7riaii/€T'  ^vrepov  5'  ififiaXXere 
TiypiSo^f  aK/jLa^rf  (f>apixaKOi(nv  coy  AejSiyy. 

TTaicrau — Wovos  irovcp  irovov  <p€p€c'  35 

ASya^€,  TTvp'   a(f>p€L,  Xefirj^^ 

SevT.  (f>. — N5j/  Stj  in6r)K0V  yjrvxpov  alua  TrpoafiaXe' 
Qy  Seivov  iari  it&ixa  kcll  SpaoTTjpiov. 

'Eican;. — KoAeSy  rdS^*  ov^  tar^aff  aSiopr/TOiy  (j)tXai. 
Kai  vvv  XefirjTO^  apL(bi  KvkXoa   aScre,  40 

*A€pLov  axnrep  Saifioveov  Kovcfxov  ycj/oy, 
*Q8y  reXovarat  wcifia  (j>apfiaK7i^piov. 

dvaTTaiOToL 

TTcUrai. — *l(On — Kvav€oif  koi  Xcvkoi  Sai/iovef' 
*Hfi*  epvOpoiy  Kol  ix€Xavoxp^T€9' 
Miicra  xop€V€T€f  fiiKra  xop€V€T€^  45 

MiKTOL  x^pcJere, 
^opov  oh  €^€(rTiv  ay€ar6ai. 
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2. 

Vide  "  Shakuptre— Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  V.  Scene  1." 

1 700. 

12?  vTjv^jxou  Kar   o^dou  apyvpovv  treXa^ 
FivSec  aeXrjvrj?'  ^vB  iXti'veiv  yXuKV 
MoXTrdiO'ii^  a/3pai9  fiaXOuKCo?  KOLfKOfievov^. 
To  5'  evSlov  aiy-qXav  evcjjpoi^rjy  yai/09 

HSvdpoov  (])op/jiLyyo<?  ov  (fypicraeL  fieXTj.  5 

ISoUy  (f)LXLa'Tr)'  fjLvplaL^  0)9  Xapjraai 
Uayxpvaoi/  ovSa^  ovpavov  SiaTrpeTrei, 
OvSels^  evecTTiy  tcov  ye  TrpoaXevaaeL^  kvkXcoj/, 
TXvKepoi/  09  ovK  trjaii/  ip  \0p019  Siraj 

YpLvop  i/e(07roL9  Sal/jLOcrii/  OeXKrrjpLOV,  10 

^oiov  ye  ^1809  d(()6iToi9  (f)covai9  ei/i, 

HSeia  repyj/L^'    ^/^i^  ovk  aiaOrjTLK'q^ 
'^v\aL9  TO  OvTjTov  ovv€K    ifil3pl0€i  fiapo9. 


8. 

Vide  "  Beaumont  and  Fletcher— The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  I." 

1 70fi. 

AAA   7]8e  iraacov  icm  SvarvxecrTdTrjy 
^l>0LTC0(Ta  T   dpSel  SaKpucrii/  TrapTjiSa^' 
YAay  €p7]/iov9y  KOL  8po(f)epd  (f>iX€L  i/epLij' 
O^Oifu  yap  dvdepiovaaav  eK^rjTOVO'a  irov, 
PLTTTei  fjL€U  diraXco  (rcofx   eVl  xXorj^  Ac^ct, 
Aeyei  8e  avu  (TTOVOLCTLVy — &)$•  €??;  roS  ap 
^Epcoat  kXIto9  ixaXOaKOv  TVfxfio^  yXvKV9* — 
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^T€(f>ai^ot9  Se  vLVj  Oavovaap  CDS',  7rpo(rK€ifjL€i'r]i/ 
'Afipov  KaTCLO'Tpfovvva'i  TTpoairoXoi  Sefia^. 

Axo9  ^  ap*  iv  aTepvoKTiv  alfJLvX(OTaTOi/  10 

Tpet^ei,  Opoovaa  irivOipiov  n  kol  fiapv^ 

Qff  firfTiv    avT7J9  aSaKpvi/  iaraKOveiv  iror^, 
*AAX'  17  /i€j/  l^avovaa  SvaOpoov  /xeAor 
OiKTpw  actSei'    Kara  tol  yXvKV  arepec, 
Aidif  T  aeiSet.      HapOepoc  S*  coy  17X1^6$'  15 

T^prrovcri  KOV<f>(ov  Ov/iou  -qSoyrj  X6y(oi/y 
A6fJL09  T€  TTOLcra  a'Vfi(f)X€y€L  yeXao-fiaTt' 
*H  Stj  aTpe(f>ova'a  /laXdoKiju  TraprjtSa, 
Aeyei  Oavovirq^  Trei^di/xou  tlvos  ttot/jloi/j 
'^evSovy  €pa>T09  rji/  ttot  €<f>6€cp€u  fieXrj'  20 

^letaa  0o>i/^i/  fieiXixv^f  Xxmpav  ff  afia, 
*Qy  arvoTei/d^etp  irairra  Opr/vovarj  \op6v. 


4. 
CARACTACUS  LOQUITUR. 

EX    MA80NI   TRAOOCDlA. 
1804. 

hapiopa^  yipoim^   Ptofiouoiy  TreiSay 
TovTi^  rvpavpov  vfipiv  ififiaXXeij/  ixPV^' 
"Eotco'  orKvOpamo^  iu  ttoi/cov  rpiKv/iia 
^Er€ep€  7roA6/Lt09,  cof  bpariy  fwi  fitXr)* 
Tlpo?  ravra  Seiinj^  Kevrpa  fipideada}  fiia^f 
'AAA*  ovSf  xovr(09  tovijlov  ov  a^dcru  Keap. 
2u  5*,  in/fiico/i7rco9  rcov^  oy  alav/jLvas^  Aoxw> 
^paaov^  aTparrjye'  fi€iop  apd  aoi  SoKel 
KtXaivc^p  vvv  rolaS  iv  o(f>pvart  Kpdro^y 


242  EiiirPAMMA. 

H  KoipavovvB   OTOLV  av  fJL   erpeaas^  I^olxV  ^^ 

'  Ayovra  iroXefiov  Kv/ia  avp  Sopo9  fipofxa) ; 
OiTttcos*  yepoiT  av'    Kan  yap  rovpLov  Keap 
'VjXevOepov  8l   6fi/jiaT(ov  in/eei  pL€V09y 
Ko/JLTTou  T€  Tov  (Tov  ovSa/JLoi  XoyL^€Tai, 

O'l/jiOL'  Ti  Xevaaco  ;  061;  SvaaXyr/rop  Kapa^    15 
Qy  ovTL  SovXo^  ^'^^5  KOVK  iX€vdep09> 
'12  deoln  TaXat(f)pcoi/  ip/rroSi^o/iac  KaK0i9j 
^^XV  ^^  8eivoi9  eiKaOei  TraOr/piaaL' 
Qvi]Tol9  yap  tv  crT€pi/Oi(Ti  SovXevec  Xvyprjy 
'H5  ,  (oairep  eiKo^^  aXyecrtv  ^apvp^rai.  20 


ANAnAI2T0I. 

•'  Power  with  his  hcafoci  straiight  yutothc  skies." — Jiotchy's  Godtcin. 

1799. 

Avi'ap,i9  v€(PeXaL9  Kapa  TrpoaireXao'aa' , 
'  Hs*  aaK09  darrjp^  ^^yXV  ^'  a/crly, 
'Hure  iTvpaov9  oaae  KvXti/SeL' 
Kpovovaa  t6  yijv  Trorral  ai87]poi9 
YloXepop  (f)(ovrj^ 
rioXepLov  OopvlSoiaiv  eyeipei. 


EnirPAMMA. 


\itlc  "  (\)lliMa— Ode  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746.'' 

1797. 

0X^109  7]pcocov  Oavaro^',  tov?  KolpLKre  pLOipa 
YlaTpiSo?  lp,€pT0L9  evx^o'f'  0aX7ropL€i/ov9» 

^pov  VTTep  rvpl3oVj  w  VLcraeTai  av0tpLO9  (op-q^ 
Apl3poaiov9  X^^^^  XevKOi/  eap  (rT€(f>avov9^ 


IIINC  SCEIM'UA  ACCIPERE.  243 

Ar^ca  T€  bpoaoevT   di/aOp€\ff€L'  old  y  epappo?       5 

OvTTore  /jLovaacop  ktjtto^  cVccr/c/acrei/. 
'Aepiat  yXvK€poi(rt  Trepi^  '^tOvpicrpiaa'L  (fxopal 

MeATTovcTfj/  Oprjpcoi/  aafiara  Oecnreaicop. 
UoXXaKc  Stj  TToXiaiS'  xatrriaLP  iroTVia  T^'tp,^ 

FjVKXeiT]  (Tcfi^Tai  yaiav  eTrepxofiemf'  10 

Kal  yo€pi>9  Xelfiovaa  x^oTjp^  SaKpva  rvpifico 

OiKTiO'eL  r€fi€V09  aefipop  'lEXevdepia. 


HINC  SCEPTRA  ACCIPERE. 

In  8  Cuh  Novemb, 
1794. 

*AXfil(OP  X^^P    ^"f-^OLXiay    TTOK     OLKTW 

TaXXiKas  aKpop  a'T€(f>09'    d)9  OaXdca'a^ 
^EfipiSa^  p€va€P  Trepi  yevpua^  Kafid" 

T0L9  ode  Trerpat^ 
*0p#ca9  dprdyrjcr  oXoXvypLa  dr}pcip,  5 

KvpLar   t(TT  ap  iairepiayp  KeXevOtop 
^aLPoXrjs  a>pcp€  N6to9'   KeXatPi" 

(OP  O    aA09  OlOpLOL 

'Prj^ep  l(f)dipLap  oSop'      *A  ^  ap*  IpOoIc 
*Ap0ipap  ^EXevOepla  ttot  oydap  10 

*E^€T€iP  evpovp  XV®  KaXiepxrj 

^KUTTTOP  eV  aiap* 
'AAAa  *P{y/Lta  ^€uyo9  a(j>vKTOP  aura 
EfifiaXep  Sea-puoTcS*,  ipi  Opidpfioi^ 
Tavptcoa  ddaxeroPy  alx/xaXayrh  8'  15 

Ecrrej/c  patro? 
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Aapoi^  6(p0aXfXO9  ireXayevy'   eco?  av 
3ap^apoL9  KoXoaao^  oTrXoio't  prj^dei^ 
aA/ceo)  doi»7r^  irta^v    av  6   ap  a\€V9 

\a\e  (pcoua  20 

Tiai/T   67r'  6\dop.     Kvdv€ai,  de  vvfKpai 
KxXiScoi/  €v  vaXoeaaiv  avrpot? 
YldvToff  'AA^tcoi/off,  or  dficf)!  repirvva 

(TTiX^e  yaXdi/a. 
^€v  fidrav  ecmXfie.   B/a  yap  alvd  25 

Bplderat  ^a^covo^'    a(pap  (rrevclaa? 
^opTLOP  \o\Xlv  fipep,€TaL  OaXacraa^. 

'Qy  K€Xapva'8€i 
Tlai/ToO'  d(f)pia8cov  poo9'   toy  iperfiol^ 
Kvfia  fiop/jLvpet  poOtov'    ^L(f)cov  w  30 

AapLirer  a/crly,  KovpavoSeiKTOu  aorpaTr- 

T€i  aaKeaii/  irvp, 
<^6L)'   pidrav     ApOvpe'   jxarav^  dvaKT^?^ 
2a/xa  TOL^   EXevdeptas  iraXalou 
Ei/8vKro9'  (Tcocrdeii/  deXer  '   aiXtvov  8*  dp  35 

AtXivou  elweTj 
*  AXl3icov  VLKOLTO.       Neoy  5'  dp    €\dp09 
AvdL9  elcrayeu  kXopov  o^v^aXKOv' 
Av  8e  pLVKrjdpL0L9  Kpvepco  dveXXa 

Kl3p€iJL€v  Apev9.  40 

Kfipefiev   PoXXoLo  TraiV.      Bperavvls  8 
AIvottXtj^  yovvdaSeTO'   rov  S  dp   dp\d^ 
r[op(pvpL9  ^covvvaev.      *EXev0epO9  fie 

E(f)X€y€v  aicov 
M.eLXixoi9  dva^Lv'   draXXe  r    dKra  45 

AXfiia)vo9  €lv  epavolai  8(opoi9 
\X1809  eipava^.      T^vo^  co  rvpavvov 

X^aiper^'   KXeivov 
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rdXXla  TTOK   €Tp€fi€  Kayyak&irraj  50 

ls.v8ia}<Ta9  5'  OS  TTOK  €p7j^€  Xvypa 

AecTfiaTa  'Pcofias* 
Xaip€f  Toi/  koXttols  Trarepa  xXoTjpots 
Httiov  KXiiaa^p  'Er(Si;a'   tlv  fiev 
'ASei*  OTaaBoirra  Spoatp  (f^eptofies  55 

^T€fJL/jLaTa  Motcrai/. 

Adfiyjre  ^pvpoviKOi)  oreXas'  a>s  yaXavov 
M€idta>i/  yjpvaoHT^  n€Xay\ifiou  (f>0' 

fioio  irpoaoynrov,  60 

Xe?/)  T€a  y  J  (o  Va^,  koAoi/  6#c  CKidcop 
Ai/do9  dypoxrrcov  ipveij  XiOov  re 
AafiTrpop  e/c  ckot^  SidSrjfJLa  KOCfir)- 

orovT^  dpariXKeL. 
li,aip€'  TIP  yap  avi/  ^apiT^a'aiv  dfipous  65 

TrjXoOep  SeSopKe  icAeo^.      KaXoii/  Se 
Til/  fieXciv  xprj  fi  ovpov  iyeipefieu  (f>op' 

fiiyyi  Xiyeia, 
*Ao"/iara)j/  r  iyKcofiiOP  vfipov  eli/ou. 
^dfi€pop  yap  6lot€ov  eli/  erciv  rot  70 

nXapecjp  KvXii/SofiepaKrip  (opaxs 

^KOLTTTOV    ^8€OK€ 

Aao9.     Q  TToAAwy  XvKdfiavros  aiOis 

^laiSois  TpoTTfos'   daXiaKTi  repTTPos 

Ti//  TrepippecTOi)  filosj   dfifiporo}  re  75 

Kvfiara  (f>afjLa9. 
^pr/  nepiTrXiKTOis  iepop  KXetadeiu 
A/jL/u  aci  T€KP(o  yafiop  ip  xopeiatSy 
E^opipeip  T  elpeala  TrrepoJi/  /icoo"- 

Tjiop  apjxa.  80 


»i:« 


2iC)  NoN  OMNIS  MORIAX. 

Aeirra  8   olttuo'co  Kiffapa^  ev  oH/xaL^ 
\pvaeap  aKpov  ^apirtov  dcoToi/ 
VivpLopot^  SpeTTOi^Ta  TV  ^epai^  Kape- 


NON  OMNIS  MORI  A  R. 

179o. 


\pva€CJl/  olKl]TOp€9   AfTT- 

Tol  peXaOpcoi/,  Ai09  au- 

Xav  Trapa  ariXirvaVy  TTT^pvycoi/ 

TroLKiXaLaLv  Trtiavvoi  ^Ipeaiai^i  o\  t€l- 

pcou  aTpoj(f)aTe  XapLirovra^  kvkXov9  ^ 

Oeiatat  avv  appioviat^'    61  re  Spoaov 

TTop^vpai^  OLKTiai  ^(fipeypLei/oLy  eli/ 

rjptvois'  KOLpaade  XeKrpoi^  di^decou' 

Saipoue^  depiOL, 

TTv^vpciTcov  ayva  0aX€p(oi/  yei^ea,  10 

vpti^  Sia  pappap^ov 

cTKipTocoaai^ 

'  \p(l)^7TeLV  \f/V\ai/   (TTl^OU  KOV 

(j.!at9  TraXapatat  peXet' 

(rraOe    okk'  alva    Qavarov  15 

At'^rf  X^'ip'    i^y]XaTo  8e  Trrepoecraa   (f)Xo^ 

'7Ti]t)i](j aaa  Oi'arcoi'  ^arpaTCoi'y 
K(x\  yiV(j(/.To  0i(J77e(rificoi'  kuSlco- 


I 
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a  aSouap.      'Y/xety  6801/  afifipoaiav 

Se^toc  KaXXvver,  ovXoktl  nrepot^  20 

vyl^oOi  rpeaarafMevap 

rjpefi  al(opovirr€9y  lowXoKa/Juov 

KoXiroLcnv  evt  ^€(f>vp(ov, 

ou  yoLp,  afipau 

Okku  TrapTfidSoDv  xXeo^  25 

ptaa  axoTOV  fiaXdaKOP, 
afiei/uvrai  aWepcos^  (nrtv 
6rjp'   Ttpos  €va>S€9  TreSou  'HAJcrtoi/ 
piaarerat'   K^lff  ayXato'/jL*  a?- 
yXt)  T€  irapvv\LOs  cV-  30 

XafiTTct'  poSceaaa  xXiSai?  yata  (f>X€y€Lf 

IXVpalv(OP  ff   vXtJ  Tp€(p€TaL 

/xaKapayp  yjrvxap  €809 • 

ra^  Troprjpas  fie  8po(f)€poL9  vtto  KevdfxoL? 

aPTpop  aix€L8r)Tov  Tne^et  35 

Taprdpov"   8€cpaiai  irayai^ 

iEpOoL  TTvpo^  fipefierai 

^XeyedcoPy  €P0a  (ttopoxcop 

KVaP€09  KcBicvroff  ?p7r€t. 

H  KvXip8opTat  ir^pi^,  (TTpo/JL"  40 

jSots*  aypicop  apepxop 
aairerop  8tP€uofi€Pou, 

Tg)?  8t   op(f>pap  rap  fieXapoTTTepvycop  yj/vxoi^ 
OOP  €?5a)Aa  8€lp   a)pv€Tat^ 


.^ 


24.^  NON  OMNIS  MORI  AN. 

KXayyalai  /xer   ovpai/lai9>    2oi  8  eari  ya,       45 

a(pdiToi9  OaXXoiaa  ^apfiat^  €tapo9' 

Keidt  8*  ivTrXoKafJLCoi/ 

arddea  'ilpai/  avvdepL^voi  (f)tXLap 

7Jpco€9  €po}T09  lav  50 

AiTirrrpo^/}  (3^.    kwXuv  1/3*. 

Kart  5'  6p(f)a[aiaii/  avXa 
(f)pao'aop,ei/a  i^ecpeXacs^ 
T€L^ea  (TriXfiet  (f)Xoyo€a'- 
aat^  K€pavuov  XajnTacr   aeXXonoSo^'  rrfvei        55 

Q.8lvo9  TTvpcoSr)?  l^duei 
KoXiroL?  i/€(f)ecoi/  €vl'   KaXXtaTai  Trepi^ 
yavpLfoai  yf/vxaij  d(j>vaadp.€vaL 

I'eKTap  €VCoS€9y  TO  $€La^   dpL^poTou 

8copov  iXevOepia^'  5q 

KOLL  (Ti8rjpa  Tev)(€a  aw  Trarayco 
€v  \€ip€(Ti  TrXrj^aiJLeuai 
KaXXiPiKoiS' 

QecTTTeaiop  yavooyvrat. 

OuSa/ico^  ovS    oXXurai  ^5 

TTvevfjiaro^  dCavaruv  irvp. 

aXXa  8   aXXo  KXi]pvvopL€vcriv  e8o^' 

KOL  T^OVj     ^dXKvrjpf:^  vacdu 


•  r.jptaiii  FulkiuT. 
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w  fipefioPTi  TToXefup 

TreiTTCi^KOTa  Kkaioju^Uy  iv  kvkXois  X^i^a         70 

ovpauoloj  Spe^afieuov 

X\o€pou  8a(f>uau  yauo9> 

Ti!/  TToO^  yap  fieiXt^up  SoKpucjv  re 

OToaSofieuovs^  XcTrra  dpoatpy  TrAe^- 

(OfJL€i^  VflPOlCri  TTTeptOTOiy  75 

Ili€pi8a>v  aT€(f>difov9' 
tIi^  doiddcoy  avv  afipoLis 
Xapiaiv  €K7r€fi7r(OfjL€i/  oipov. 


IN  US  REBUS  QUiB  AD  DBLBCTATIONBM  PERTINENT, 

NATURA  DOMINETUR. 
1706. 

^rjvav  TOLV  pvprou  kou  tol  aKioeura  pvpiKas 

4>i;AAa  poSois  aTeyjfa)  kol  SpoaepoiGrii/  1019. 

'H#ca  ^  VTT  dvOoKopxos  firjre  CKiaf,  rjK  cVi  x^^/as*, 

*Afifip6<riai  Xenrois  iroaaiu  'AfiaSpvaSe^- 

Ei/Oa  ^  iXiPuvtop  TTOTi  evBia  KaxXcurSoirro^ 

Y8aT09  eV  pxxXoKa  Kelaofiai  acrvxioL. 

XA<Sp£^  4ir  elapa^Sp  dvOS^v  wripn^i  Koira 

J^eiaeO  afij  dXikias  KuStooHra  yduu. 

T2  xpri  ScuSaXeoif  em  K(0€ai  aoifia  r^TaaOaUy 

H  (f>vari09  ^^X'^?  (f>vp€fi€Pai  ^^p^Taf  ;  10 

AvTOLP  KoiX  x^oaovra  irpos  ^KpSvfiieoi/a  ^eXdi/ai/ 

Qovpo^  Epa>f  kukXcou  uXk^u  dir  d}pavi(ov. 

Toj/  ^  ejTi  irop<f)vp€OLaiu  €u  dvOtai  koXov  eoi/ra 

2  p 
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'AfiPpoaLOP  daXepco  crracrSc  (^IXafJuoL  iro6(o. 
Ov  /xcz/  apa  ^vaco  ye  KCKaSfiepoUy  ovSe  XlOoktij 

^  A\pavTOL^  a/Sas^  Xapfiacn  repiropLeva 
A  Ha(f)La  i(f)l\a(r€j/  'ASoJi/iSa'  rau  poSoeaaau 

Al  )(apiT€9  /xaAaiccUy  earopeaav  <rr//3a5a. 
XAcSpt  (f>i\a^  TV  Se  roaaa  (f)iXdfJLaTaj  roaaa  /jlol  olStj, 

Oaaa  ttok   a  Kvirpt^  rco  Y^ivvpaOy  8l8ov,         20 
0,9  eparou  (f)vaL09  \poiaL9  Oep/iatve  irpoaciyirov^ 

y^Loveav  p.op<pa9  coy  difa(f)aLV€  ^A/Saj/. 
2ai/  /i€i^  vTrep  a/iaXau  re  iraprjiSay  (Tai9  r  ivt  xalrai^ 

Aij^eveL  TTTepvya?  xpv(T^ovoi>T09   Epcoy. 

(Dvo  ap  air  ocpuaAfjLcov  olttXco  irvpL  XafiTraO  auairT^i 

QaXirvoTarfp  Tretdovy  (TTaaBopievav  fieXiri. 
ASv9   Epcoy,  to]  /jl€p  tol  t€  Xelpea,  tov  0  volklvOov 

nXe'^ft),  ray  (f>v(no9  \dppxiT   d(f)vo-€rafi€vo9- 
KelOi  TOL  a(f)v€icoj/  ;(/}i;o"c'as'  irpoXcirovTi,  KaXias 

A^pov  vapKLO-(roi9  eu  Spoaepolat  Ae^oy-  30 

Keidl  drjSouiScou  iparov  arofia'  kol  to  Stavye^ 

YScop  deva(o  KXvaSeTat  €/c  XtfiaSo^' 
K^lOl  yd  uapLvai(TLV  ipevOtaei  KaXvKeaciy 

Kal  TTTepvya?  yXvKepdi/  avuOe/iei/ai  (f)iXiap 
* ApL^poaia^  (T€LOVTL  7reX(La8e9'  ^5'  A(J)poSira9       35 
KvcoSrjy  ^(opLOv  fivpT09  eTTicTKaeL. 
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RHENUS, 

POEMA     VUJEMIO     SOLENNI     DONATUM, 
et  in  Theatro  Oxoniensi  recitatum,  a.  d.  1797. 


^*  IK  potrii  indigetes,  quorum  sub  numine  praeceps 
Congeritur  rabies  ventorum,  et  turbidus  eether  ; 
Quets  scopuli,  magnoque  fremunt  plangentia  fluctu 
iEquora,  et  arcano  impulsu  tonitralia  parent 
Atria  coelorum  ;  RomsB  cohibete  furores  !  5 

Di  patrii,  audaces  animos  cohibete,  nee  ultra 
Impius  hie  nostris  irrumpat  sedibus  hostis  !" 

Haec  Pater  undoso  se  attoUens  gurgite  Rhenus 
Clamat,  ut  immani  impositum  molimine  pontem, 
Caesareasque  videt  radianti  in  margine  turmas.  10 

Lignorum  intere^  violenta  compede  vinctus 
Undarum  vortex  inject^i  mole  laborat, 
Atque  repercusso  luctantur  litora  fluctu  : 
Fervet  opus,  junctasque  exaequat  machina  ripas. 
£xtempl6  turbati  animi ;  pavor  iraque  gentes  15 

Extimulant,  trepidatque  novo  Germania  marte. 
Quin  et  terrificus  Bardarum  accendere  clangor 
Indigenas  acies,  tot&que  ardescere  rip& 
Agmina.     Ccerulei  ad  strepitum  coiere  Suevi, 
Van^onesque  truces,  et  torto  crine  Sicambri.  20 

Signa  canunt;  resonant  sens  nemora  excita  pulsu, 
Antraque  barbarico  sacrorum  exercita  cantu 
X>ant  gemitum,  sanctaeque  tremunt  in  litore  silvee. 
Turn  Pater,  ingentis  prsesumens  omina  famae, 
Attollit  £aciem,  et  fatis  dia  ora  resolvit.  25 

2  p  2 
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«'  At  tu  siste  pedem,  qui  jam  felicibus  armis 
Fretus,  adhuc  placidos  conturbas  milite  fines  ! 
Indigctes  metuas  lucorum  accendere  Divos  ! 
Coeruleos  aditus  syl varum  lugubre  numen 
Insidet,  et  sacrae  caliginis  horror  obumbrat ;  30 

Pallentesque  habitant  formae,  quas  nocte  silenti 
Incola  formidat.     Saepe  ilium  ad  praelia  cantu 
Exacuunt  Bardie,  et  nemorum  bacchata  reclamant 
Avia ;  quap  circum  Teuthates  fulminat  ingens, 
Turbineque  armisono  graditur  mavortius  Hesus,  35 

Lucorumque  *potens  Taranis.     Ne  tu  irrita  contra 
Impius  arma  feras !  neque  enim  tibi  lecta  valebunt 
Agmina.     Nonne  vides,  ut  sacris  cincta  corollis 
Votiva  crumpit  feral i  <irdore  juventus  t 
11  lis  festa  dies  ;  ita  pronai  in  bella  cohortes  40 

Subjecere  necem  pedibus,  dum  fortia  munit 
Sanctus  corda  furor,  patriaque  amor  anxius  urget. 
Quippc  nee  opprcssam  claudet  mors  iiiclyta  vitam, 
Kcc  nioesti  in  Stygio  pallebunt  litore  manes ; 
Sed  florentem  iterum  membris  induta  juventam  45 

Olini  anima  ad  solitas  remeabit  martia  sedes, 
Atque  iterum  dulci  pro  libertate  recumbet 
Cara  inter  nemora  et  patrii  juga  conscia  cultus. 

"  Quo,  furiose,  ruis  ?     quid  Romae  audacia  quaerit  ? 
Arvane  cincta  gelu,  et  nunquam  viduata  pruinis  <5C) 

Litora»  et  antiquam  populi  turbare  quietem  ? 
Siste  aquilas,  Ca  sar !  neque  enim  me  victor  inultus 
Pollueris.     Magnum  Ausoniaj  prosternet  honores 
Exilium,  serosque  manet  vindicta  nepotes. 


•  Perpcram  ;>«/<??•  in  (d.  prim. — Taranis  pioculdubio  Taurica   vel  /ot 
a  Lucuno  iiuncnputur)  Soythicu  Diana  est. 
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Scilicet  et  quondam,  borealia  frigora  linquens,  .  55 

Gens  edura  virum  apricse  prorumpet  in  agros 

Italiae.     Incipiunt  coUecta  tumescere  lat^ 

Agmina,  et  audiri  sumtis  fragor  horridus  armis. 

Audin*  ?  barbaricis  reboant  clamoribus  Alpes, 

Agmen  ut  Hesperise  florentes  conspicit  oras  I  60 

Horrentes  recolens  nimbos  hiemesque  relictas 

Aurea  miratur  lat^  loca,  coerula*  coeU 

Lumina,  et  ambrosias  zephyrorum  in  vallibus  auras ; 

Atque,  insueta  novo  calcans  violaria  luxu, 

Carpit  purpurea  pendentes  vite  racemos.  65 

At  tu,  Roma  ferox,  quse  victum  amplecteris  orbem, 

Jam  frustra  imperio  raptos  lugebis  honores, 

Eversasque  patrum  sedes  ;  disjectaque  Divom 

Templa  solo  cemes,  inhonesto  pulvere  foedans 

Turrigerum  caput,  et  fams  monumenta  prioria.  70 

'*  Lstior  at  scena,  et  pacis  me  blan da  salutant 
Murmura.     Namque  ubi  secretum  sub  margine  fontem, 
Saxa  inter  placida  et  sylvarum  umbracula,  servant 
Helvetii  montes,  olim  mihi  dura  moratur 
libertas,  nemorumque  rudi  purissima  Virtus  75 

Hospitio,  et  longum  Pax  incorrupta  per  asvum, 
Non  ibi  degeneres  animi,  atque  enervia  languent 
Corpora  :  sed  patriae  ingenti  perculsus  amore, 
Dum  juga  miratur  nemorosa  Alpesque  nivales 
Incolai  et  umbriferos  ad  Acronia  litora  saltus,  80 

HiDC  discit  natale  solum,  Geniumque  locorum, 
Liberaque  audaci  defendere  limina  dextra ; 
^temoque  fovet  constrictos  frigore  montes, 
Indigenamque  hiemem,  et  notis  saxa  horrida  nimbis. 

*  Vide  *'  Oray — Frngment  ou  Education  and  Government." 
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'^  Quill  me  fata  vocant,  Divomque  arcana  voluntas 
Ad  sortis  majora  ciet !  Jamque  inclyta  martis 
Orgia  tranquillae  rupere  silentia  pacis. 
Apparent  fades  heroum,  et  lucidus  ordo 
Exoritur  !  Videor  venturae  splendida  famsB 
Secula  conspicere,  atque  aevi  decora  alta  futuri !  90 

Salvete,  illustres  animae  !  quas  martia  virtus, 
Quas  laudis  suadebit  amor  victricibus  armis 
Oppida  proruere,  et  domitis  insistere  regnis ! 
Vos  dim,  et  vestros  circum  visurus  honores 
Raucisonos  magno  devolvam  vortice  fiuctus ;  95 

Dum  fremitus  inter  victorum,  et  fulmina  belli, 
Clara  triumphales  spectabunt  litora  pompas. 

*'  Ha3c  adeJ)  auspicia,  haec  quondam  volventibus  annis 
Fatii  trahunt.  Neque  enim ,  Armipotens  tibi carior Hebrus , 
Aut  Tliracum  nemora,  et  Libyci  vada  barbara  pond  ! 
Hie  ollisedes;  hie  olim  horrentia  ducet 
Agmina,  bellantesque  fero  clangore  ciebit. 
Sed  neque  qualis  erat ;  qualem  tu,  maxime  Caesar, 
Vidisti,  galea  insignem  et  fulgentibus  armis: 
At  major,  vultuque  ferox,  ipsamque  Tonantis  105 

Indutus  speciem*  clypeumque  hastamque  relinquet, 
Perculsasque  metet  tonitrali  murmure  turmas 
Lugubre  flammato  jaculatus  turbine  fulmen. 

"  Sed  neque  me  strepitus,  aut  belli  aeterna  lacesscnt 
Funera.     Jam  placido  mitescere  secula  cultu,  1  J  O 

Securasque  inter  latebras  nemorumque  recessus 
Nutriri  Doctrina  potens,  Gothicisque  serenam 
Immissura  diem  tenebris  !  Jam  grandia  viset 
Mcjcnia  Lugduni  !  nee  te,  Basilea,  silebo, 
Doctrina'  hospitium,  et  patriis  gratissima  Musis!  115 

Turn  niihi  limosa  pingues  uligine  campi 
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Flavescent  cerere  optata ;  cultuque  subacti 

Purpureis  circilm  nigrescent  vitibus  agri, 

Unde  ingens  cecidit  quercus,  pinusque  tumentes 

Undarum  ruptura  minas.     Quin  tutius  cequor  120 

Navibus,  errantesque  reget  magnetis  in  alto 

Subtile  indicium,  atque  axi  cognata  potestas. 

"  Amplior  hinc  rerum  facies,  majorque  patebit 
Area.     Ubi  pelagus  cultae*  superimminet  owe, 
Abreptumque  solum  et  quondam  sua  vindicat  arva,   125 
Gens  operum  patiens  longoque  assueta  periclo 
M olibus  oceanum  reprimit,  pontique  frementis 
Subripit  imperium,  et  vinctas  dominatur  in  undas. 
Illustres  animae,  libertatisque  capaces  I 
Quas  neque  saevus  Iber  quatiet,  neque  deprimet  olim 
Ira  ferox  Alvae,  aut  Farnesi  vivida  virtus ! 
Illis  firma  fides,  durique  tenacia  coepti 
Pectora,  et  occultas  promet  labor  improbus  artes ! 

•*  His  freta  auspiciis  video  commercia  lat6 
Fervere,  et  effiisas  ignota  per  aequora  naves  135 

Oceani  fines  penetrare,  ac  litora  nocte 
Septa  procellarum,  et  dubii  formidine  ponti. 
Purpureo  hinc  varies  olim  mihi  daBdala  tellus 
Divitias  gremio  eflfundet  I    Mihi  cinnama  felix 
Taprobane,  mihi  Plata  sonans,  et  Amazonis  unda      140 
Nativas  submittet  opes;  et  quae  sola  longS 
Indus  arat,  qusB  palmosae  rudis  incola  vallis 
Gambiam  ad  auriferum,  aut  Nigri  flaventis  arenas. 
Quid  referam^  quali  dives  mercator  ab  or^ 
Per  mea  regna  trahens  immani  pondere  naves  145 

Ibit  ovans  ?  venientem  extremo  in  rure  coloni 


«  Vide  "Goldamith— The  Traveller.*' 
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Excipient,  ratibusque  gement  stridentibus  unda&. 
Clarior  hinc  sinuans  cultb  vada  coerula  campis 
Spectabo  ingenti  vicina  palatia  flnctfi, 
Splendentesque  domos  regum,  et  quae  mauma  ripis  150 
Cemere  erit  delubra  meis ;  dum  grandia  circum 
Ostia  divitiis  terrae  omniparentis  abundant. 

'^  At  quae  dira  meos  obscurat  scena  triumphos  ? 
Finitimis  video  late  grassantia  regnis 
Funera,  qua  lymphata  gravi  Discordia  motu  155 

Proruit  antiquas  vulso  fundamine  leges ! 
Hinc  extincta  fides,  olim  qua  sidera  adibant 
PursB  animsc  heroum  !  bellorum  hinc  maximus  horror, 
PoUutique  lares,  et  tecta  ardentia  ferro  ! 
Eheu  !  quanta  meae  spectabunt  praelia  ripaj !  160 

Quando  erit,  ut  placidam  componant  secula  pacem, 
Libertasque  iterum  virides  festiva  recessus 
Exhilaret,  vitreosque  lacus  '     Sat  funera  moesti 
Vidimus,  et  sparsis  albentes  ossibus  oras. 
Salve,  sancta  Dea,  et  nemorum  carissima  Virgo,         165 
Te  petimus,  tua  pacificis  altaria  donis, 
Candida  Libertas  !  non  qualem  exercita  diris 
Gallia,  sanguineoque  exorat  Sequana  cultu  ; 
Mollia  sod.pura  vclanteni  pectora  veste, 
Et  sociam  Musarum,  et  amantcm  dulcis  oliva?  !  170 
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AaKpv6tirirav  dyiirai  iXivdipov  ^iiap  diro^pac.— HoM.  IL.  Z  . 

1706. 

DiA  parens,  qusecunque  regis  coininercia  mundi, 
Cni  venti  parent,  ct  strato  marmore  lat^ 
Deedala  diversis  subrident  litora  gazis ! 
Dia  Parens  pelagi !  qu£lm  vellem  carmine  digno 
Ingemuisse  tui  miseranda  opprobria  cultus !  5 

Ex  quo  vecta  super  longos  ratis  extera  fluctus 
Olim,  Afer,  tibi  dira  tulit ;  tibi  dura  paravit 
Senritia,  et  tristes  crudeli  fraude  catenas. 

Scilicet  hinc  disrupta  fides,  ac  dulcia  vitse 
Foedera;  et  insidiae  turpes  civilia  bella  10 

Extimulant ;  saevus  captiva  ut  ab  agmine  victor 
Membra  trahat,  lucri  magno  perculsus  amore. 
Eheu  I  qu^  potius  periisse,  interque  sodales 
Exhalasse  acri  fortem  in  certamine  vitam, 
Qu&m  patriae  gremio  avelli,  et  praedura  subire  15 

Imperia  indignasque  extemo  in  litore  poenas! 
Navibus  at  mcesti  (infeindum  !)  clauduntur  in  arctis, 
Aeris  expertes  lucisque  :  inde  borrida  tabes, 
Pestesque,  febresque,  et  plurima  mortis  imago. 
M ulti  igitur  lentaque  fame  et  squalore  gravatas  20 

Ante  diem  posuere  animas,  sub  carcere*foedo 
Pallenti  macie  et  tacito  moerore  soluti. 
At  miseri !  qui  longa  ultra  confinia  ponti 
Evasere,  sub  arbitrium  crudele  flagelli ; 
Durior  est  ollis  sors,  atque  ingrata  salutis  25 

Munera  !  Non  iterum  excipiet  sub  vespere  conjux 
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Cara,  neque  amplexus  puerorum,  aut  balba  loquela 

Mollibit  miseroruTn  animas  ;  sed  longa  laborum 

T'cKcUa,  et  exustas  urgebunt  vincula  plantas. 

Sint  liceat,  quibus  imperio  mansuescat  amico  SO 

Servitium ;  sed  adhuc  permoUi  percita  sensu 

Corda  premit  desiderium,  patriaeque  fidelis 

Haurit  amor  :  neque  enim,  ut  perhibent,  ignara  malorum 

Pectora  hebent  Afris,  brute  vix  conscia  vite; 

At  placidum  viget  ingenium,  fidissima  mentis  35 

Teniperies,  tenerique  inculto  pectore  sensus. 

Scilicet  his  ardet  numerorum  aurita  libido, 

Mcjeroremque  rudi  spirantes  carmine  quondam 

Dulce  gemunt ;  ita  suaAaloqui  vis  musica  luctus 

Inseritur  menti  subtili :  ea  sola  voluptas  40 

Labentes  regit  arcano  solamine  nervos. 

Nee  patria)  miniis,  et  coraitum  prsedulcis  imago 

Pellicet  tcgram    auimara  :  hinc  olim  se  visere  credunt 

NaUiles  lucos  post  mortem,  iterumque  redire 

Calbarini  ad  herbosam,  vel  qua  cava  litora  mordens     45 

Gambia}  aqua  ingentis  patet,  atque  cxcelsa  Leone, 

Sylvarumque  Niger  ridens  viiidantibus  umbris. 

Nam  licet,  ut  perhibent,  notos  audire  susurros 

Sic  roduci  patriae  ad  saltus,  et  amore  novato 

In  solitos  ferri  am  plexus ;  ubi  nulla  laborum  60 

Tuidia  languentem,  neque  fervor  solis  aduret. 

Scilicet  haud  illis  quaicunque  indu stria  finxit, 
Illcccbra?,  luxusque,  politse  gaudia  gentis  ; 
At  saltem  alloquia,  at  saltem  dilecta  sub  umbra 
Otia  ;  et  incultis  falluntur  lusibus  horai.  55 

Sivpe  puer  fida)  gelidii  sub  nocte  puellje 
Toto  inliiaus  vultu,  foliiscjue  et  pelle  ferina 
Stravit  hunii  thalamutu,  et  cara  iti  cervice  repostus 
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Defendit  crudos  ab  amato  pectore  rores ; 

Quae  nunc  desertiB  frustra  in  convallibus  errat  60 

Abrepti  desiderio  perfixa,  torumque 

Saepe  petens  memori  paulatim  carpitur  igne. 

O  ssevas  hominutn  mentes,  obtusaque  lucro 
Pectora  !  Nonne  idem  his  stimulant  praBCordia  sensus, 
Non  luctfis,  non  laetitias  socialis  acumen  65 

Affectu  parili  instigat,  quo  corda  moveret 
Ditis  heri,  qui  forte  ostro  velatus  et  auro 
Torpet  opes  inter  cultique  cubilia  luxus  ? 
Quid  tibi,  si  passis  traheretur  moesta  capillis 
Fllia,  servitium  externi  passura  tyranni ;  70 

Aut  uxor  praedulcis,  et  indignantia  frustra 
Ora  soror  lacrymis  nudataque  pectora  foedans  ? 
Nonne  tuas  angor  vibraret  adusque  medullas, 
Subtilisque  dolor  ?  qui  vel  secla  &spra  ferarum 
Tangit,  et  admissus  brutis  sub  cordibus  hseret !  75 

Aspice*^  qua  teneros  ruptis  ursa  horrida  in  antris 
Stat  catulos  super  invigilans,  et  frendet  amore 
Saevitieque  simul,  dum  comu  arguta  resultant 
Avia  sylvarumque  aditus  :  furor  improba  suadet 
Agmina  proruere,  at  pietas  matema  reducit;  80 

Dum  rapit  in  dubium  anxietas,  iraeque  cupido. 

O  ferus !  6  silice  ingenit^  prcecordia  vinctus  ! 
Moerentes  animas  patria  qui  primus  ab  ora 
Eripere,  et  socias  potuisti  spemere  leges ! 
Ah  !  utinam  tutee  ambierat  commercia  gentis  85 

Hsec  Europa  colens !  neque  enim  te  ditior  Hermus, 
Magne  Niger ;  neque  Gambiaca  Pactolus  arena : 
Atque  ibi  simplicitas  molli  castissima  form^ 


♦  Vide  "  Ariosto,"  caulo  10. 
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Lascivit ;  redolent  sylvae,  et  perlucet  atnocnum 

Elysium  ;  auratas  vol  acres  sub  sole  renident  90 

Pur{)ureo,  ingenitumque  ciet  vox  omnis  amorem. 

Sedes  blanda  olim,  et  felix  (dum  fata  sinebant) 

Hospitium  !  at  miseris  etiamnum  in  vallibus  ardet 

Vivus  amor,  moestSique  pudor  suspirat  in  SAirk ! 

O  Britones,  vestras  6  si  sanctissima  quondam  95 

Numinc  raansueto  Libertas  protegit  oras, 

Vineula  flehilium  populorum  ac  jura  catastae 

llumpite  !  Desertaj  jaceant  florentia  culta 

America?,  et  pingues  sine  frugum  munere  campi. 

Diva,  prius  quam  tc  violet  carissima  semper  100 

Terra  tibi,  atque  olim  heroum  purissima  nutrix  ! 

Ilia  dies  veniat,  ciim  lati  immania  servans 

Imperia  oceani,  sacrumque,  Britannia,  mundi 

Arbitrium,  excuties  miserandae  vineula  pubi, 

Libera  securae  instaurans  commercia  genti  !  105 

Turn  sertis  Pater  ipse  Niger  viridantia  cingens 

Tempora,  la^tificum  patriae  pa?ana  salutis 

Audiet,  et  magno  merces  vehet  aureus  amne. 


EX  PINDARI  PYTH.  PIIIM. 

1 790. 

A  UREA  testudo,  Phocbi  suavissima  semper 
Gloria,  Pieridumque  !  pedum  te  mobilis  audit 
Gratia,  et  hamioniae  qui  littus  foedera  servat 
Cantor;  ubi  festam  nervo  trepidante  choream, 
Suavisonumque  cies  tremula  dulcedine  carmen. 
Tu  potis  es  tela  ardentis  compescere  flammaB, 
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Indomitum  coeli  fulmen !     Quin  ipse  Tonantis 

Composito  dormit  capite  et  pendentibus  alis 

Sceptra  super  regalis  avis ;  tu  rostra  profundi 

Nube  tegens,  densSi  consopis  lumina  nocte ;  10 

Ille  sedet  placidum,  et  dulci  mollissima  somno 

Terga  levat  lent^^  perculsus  corda  tu^  vt. 

Namque  et  tela  manu  deponens  aspera  Mayors 

Pacificam  melico  demulcet  carmina  mentem ; 

Carmine,  quod  grat&  devincit  compede  Divos,  1 5 

Blandus  bonos  Musarum,  et  ApoUinis  alma  voluptas. 

Sed  quos  infesto  aspexit  Satumius  ore 

Terga  super  terne,  aut  lat^  spumantia  ponti 

Coerula,  non  ull^  poteris  mulcere  camenae 

Blanditi&:  non,  saeva  jacet  qui  Tartara  subter,  20 

Dis  formidatum  centena  mole  Typhoea ; 

Olim  quern  Cilicum  notse  genuere  cavernee, 

At  nunc  Cumarum  resonantia  litora  fluctu 

Oceani,  hirsutumque  premit  Trinacria  pectus. 

Mole  sub  acri&  rupes  Mtn?ssL  jacentem  25 

Continet,  setemsB  nutrix  asperrima  brumse ; 

Cujus  inaccessis  prorumpens  flamma  cavemis 

Ejicitur,  pur6que  fluit  liquidissimus  ignis. 

Sub  sole  eructant  fulvsB  fuliginis  undas 

Ardentes  fluvii ;  qui  saepe  silentibus  umbris,  30 

Saxea  flammato  torquentes  pondera  fluctu, 

Cum  strepitu  borrisoni  volvuntur  in  aequora  ponti. 

Scilicet  bos  ignis  stridentes  concoquit  aestus 

Prodigium  deforme,  ingens ;  quod  sacpe  viator 

Obstupuit,  diram  fulgenti  in  vertice  lucem  35 

Saxaque  conspiciens  saevo  plangentiamonstro: 

Tale  sub  umbriferi  aeterniim  fundamine  montis 

Vincitur,  dorsumque  toro  recline  fatigat. 
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AD  AMICUM,  W.  S.  ROSE, 

IN  NORVEGIAM  PROFECTIJRUS. 

'*  Qua3  causa  rcmotas 
QiLTiciuli  pcdeis,  frigidaque  arva,  viri» ? 
Libort:!fl,  ncqiiidquain  alibi  quoesita:  sub  Arc-to 
Ilospitibus  tandein  tuta  rcpei*ta  novia.'* 

Lnurcntius  Norrmannus  ap,  Rudbeck,  in  Lap,  iliiut. 

1802. 

O  EGO  siquando  American  forar  hospes  ad  oras, 
Quc\  Canada;  juxta  neraora  atque  ignota  locorum 
Volvitur  imniani  fluviorum  maximus  alveo; 
Aut^  Australasian  fines  atquc  arva  Demani 
Omine  collustrans  dextro,  propc  litus  amocnum  5 

Longinqui  maris  in  grcmio  nova  moenia  condam  ! 
Ipsum  ultra  oceanum  magnoque  sonantia  fluctu 
Litora  Sumatroe  penetrare  et  saxa  Timori 
Mens  avet.     O  quondam  nostros  ea  terra  nepotes 
Libertate  sua  excipiat,  longinqua  Selandi  10 

Quae  juga  prospiciens  Australi  tunditur  unda  ! 
I  lie  olim  (si  fata  sinant,  aut  anxia  mentis 
Ansa  meae  fatura  superent)  veneranda  futuri 
Ad  vada*  Darripyla)  regni  fundamina  ponam. 
Sint  modo,  qui  mecum  rudis  ad  cunabula  vita?  15 

Ire  velint,  vastosque  oculis  lustrare  recessus. 
Quo  nunc  perculsus  studio  inter  devia  rupum 
Scandia?  ad  horribilis  nemorosas  deferar  Alpes. 
O  juga  pinifera,  et  fractis  rcboantia  saxis 


*   Dalrvmplc  river  in  Van  Dicman's  land. 
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Flumina,  qusiin  vellem  yestri  requiescere  longdm        20 

Runs  in  hospitio,  gelida  inter  lustra  ferarum  ! 

Libera  vos  auditis  enim,  neque  ssevus  honores 

Sprevit  adhuc  vestros  pede  Gallicus  induperator ; 

Qui  nunc  per  magnas  Anglorum  turpiter  urbes 

Percellit  populum,  et  major  de  pace  triumphat.  25 

O  patria,  o  animo  semper  carissima  nostra, 

Si  tibi  mens  eadem,  et  virtus  antiqua  maneret. 

Nulla  tibi  me  subriperent  discrimina  fati ; 

Sed  potiiis  te  suspicerem>  potidsque  cadenti 

Haererem,  et  penitus  nullo  divellerer  sevo  !  30 

Qu6d  si  dura  pati  fatum  est,  perdique  Britanniim 

Res  statuit  F^ter  omnipotens,  saltem  inde  dnebat 

Magna  mente  animisque  tamen  procumbere  yictos. 

Occubuisse  parum  est,  socii  I  mallem  omnia  raptet, 

Omnia  victor  agat  ferrSo  pede  barbarus  bostis,  85 

Quam  Britonum,  tot  post  securae  secula  laudis, 

Proculcari  animos  turpique  senescere  somno* 

O  Thamesine  pater  fluviorum,  et  nobilis  Humber, 

Et  Virgo  Sabriaa  Locrini  regia  proles, 

Tamaraque,  et  liquido  delabens  Usa  fluento,  40 

Nonne  foret  satius  regna  ultra  Sauromatarum 

Ircutscam  lavere  indigetes,  gelidaeque  Tobolscae 

^tem&  nive  constringi,  quiLm  talia  tristes 

Vidisse,  et  penitus  raptum  flevisse  decorem, 

Olim  armis  qusesitum,  armis  et  sanguine  vestrfim?      45 

Sed  (quoniam,  necdum  confecto  corpore  regni, 

In  medio  victrix  languet  certamine  virtus, 

Et,  quibus  imperium  pelagi  magnique  patebant 

Ditia  regna  maris  custodi  turbida  fluctu. 

Nunc  patimur  segues  positisque  labascimus  armis)       50 

Ponemus  patrios  alio  sub  sole  penates. 
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Care  comes,  qui  mecum  in  primo  limine  vitae 

Dulcia  Pierii  libasti  pocula  fontis, 

lisdem  odiis,  uno  patriae  commotus  amore, 

Te  socium  studeo  mihi  quondam  in  sede  Demani ;      55 

Cui  eonclusa  man  natalibus  aestuat  arvis 

Magna  gcmens  anima,  et  luetu  langueseit  inermi. 

Nam  neque,  quem  patriae  quondam  victricis  imago 

Juvit,  et  antiquo  regum  sub  sanguine  virtus, 

Te  servile  jugum  prostrate  admittere  collo  60 

Ipsius  ante  pedes  rcor  aut  sub  consule  segnem 

Malle  pati,  quam  regna  ultra  spumantia  ponti 

Virtu temque  rudem  proavorum  et  jura  fovere 

Libera.     Non  ego,  si  centum  mihi  tecta  paterent 

Aurea,  magnificis  circiim  lucentia  gazis,  65 

Tale  quid  appeterem,  mentemque  inducere  possem, 

Ut  paterer  rapta  de  libertate  triumphum ; 

Sed  potiis  syl varum  umbras  et  sola  ferarum 

Antra  colens,  moestam  solarer  carmine  mentem, 

Ad  vada  Darripylae,  vel  litora  rauca  Selandi,  70 

Incultasque  rudi  proscindens  vomere  glebas 

Messe  nova  flavisque  docerem  fulgere  culmis. 


EX  ATTlLiE  MEI  Lib.  9.  v.  in.  et  seq. 

1831. 

Fit  trepidus  Romam  concursus,  et  undique  portas 
Invadunt,  belli  validis  quos  arcet  ab  armis 
Conscia  dobilitas,  aut  mollis  gratia  formae ; 
Degeneres(|ue  animw,  quas  o(rcubuisse  deceret 
Pro  patriu  atque  aris  medio  certamine  vitam 
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Fortiter  efflantes,  frustraque  virilia  membra 
Nunc  turpi  confusa  fug&.     Pavor  anxius  anteit 
Praetrepidans ;  mixto  procedunt  agmine  Morbi, 
£t  macilenta  Fames  ;  dum  belli  incerta  furorem 
It  Fama  antevolans,  Martis  quam  major  imago  10 

Circum  ululat,  sasvisque  adstat  truculentior  armis. 
Turba  efiusa,  frequens,  omni  de  cardine  cceli 
Adproperat ;  thal&mos  moesti  liquere  vacantes 
Desertasque  domos ;  aspectu  rura  silenli 
Contristata  jaeent,  et  campis  incubat  horror.  15 

Idem  angor;  gemitus  pariles,  idem  omnibus  error. 
Ipsum  intra  muros,  pedibusque  fugacibus  ipsum 
Instare  debant,  et  diro  insistere  cursu ; 
Namque  et  inhumanas  rabidi  vidisse  putabant 
MauUas,  rictumque  canis,  speciemque  tremendam      20 
Frontis,  et  infantum  stillantes  sangiune  fauces. 
Ilium  alii  ditis  solio  insedisse  Ravennse 
Mussabant ;  alii  posuisse  ingentia  rupto 
Castra  jugo,  pronis  quae  Feesula  prospicir  arvis; 
Aut  MutinsB  circum  nigras  errare  phalanges  25 

Moenia,  quam  visu  raptam  texisse  sacerdos 
Dicitur,  ex  alto  cogens  prece  nubila  ccelo. 
Ilium  alii  spoliis  oneratum  et  caedis  iniqusB 
Sanguine  roraiitem,  vel  quos  arat  Appulus  agros, 
Vel  Calabrum  montes,  duris  tenaisse  ministris ;  30 

Mambulejum  alii  petiisse,  atque  omnibus  afmis, 
Toto  anirao,  et  cunctis  meditari  magna  catervis, 
Mincius  Ardelicam  qu4  lent&  prsefluit  und&. 
Non  tamen  in  planis  venienti  occurrere  campis, 
Aut  intra  montes  tardatum  aut  vallibus  ausi  35 

Aspexisse  semel ;  non  expectare,  morato 
Agmine,  Cimmeri&  cinctas  caligine  turmas. 

2  Q 
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NULLIUS  AGRICOL.^.  CULTU  STIRPS  TAM 

DIUTURNA,  QUAM  POETili:  VERSU, 

SEMINARI  POTEST, 

1790. 

O  TACiTi  qujTCunque  regis  penetralia  luci 

Visco  saeratum  Querciis  operta  caput, 
liidigotiiTn  salve  Dniidum  sub  nocte  silenti 

Arcanis  olim  concelebrata  choris  ! 
l^illida  quos  Phoebo  summo  spectaret  OlymiK),  5 

Et  tremcret  solis  couscia  Mona  jugis. 
'1\^  lyra,  te  magicfi  acrius  testudine  vates 

Ambit  adhuc,  notis  invigiljitque  comis. 
Jam  jam  cocruleam  video  subrepere  nocteni ; 

Luna  sacrum  tacito  lustrat  ab  axe  nemus  :  10 

C'ircum  spectra  volant  tenui  stridentia  penna, 

Luiue  Icvi  trepidant  mystica  verba  Noto. 
\'ive,  decus  nemoris  !  nuUo  tibi  durior  aevo 

Decutiat  sanctam  temporis  ira  comam  ! 
Te  magici  Druidum  cantus,  te  prisca  tuetur  1 5 

Hcligio,  et  ritus  sancit  inulta  tuos ; 
Ambrosiis  mollem  dum  nutrit  roribus  umbram, 

VA  decorat  serto  Pieris  ipsa  suo. 
(juam  cito  deponit  nativum  sylva  decorem  ! 

Quam  cito  flet  celerem  temporis  orba  fugam  !  t20 

\on  ita,  ptM'petuis  cui  pubescentia  gemmis 

X'imina  Castalii\i  rore  lavantur  aquee. 
Sacra  olim  Phccbo,  et  nulla  violata  securi, 

Ornat  adoptive  laurus  honore  comas  ; 
In^cnio  vatum  et  melica  nutrita  Camenfi,  *2'y 
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Umbra  per  Elysios  myrtea  floret  agros. 
Ipse  tub  gemebundus  adhuc,  Valclusa,  sub  antris 

Purpureus  mollem  fundit  Amor  lacrymam ; 
Lenta  sub  argutis  trepidant  suspiria  ramis, 

Crescit  et  aeternsB  consona  sylva  lyrae.  30 

Scilicet  et  Lauram  languenti  voce  susurrat, 

Numine  Petrarcae  nobUitata  tui. 
Umbra  Cupidineb  semper  lustranda  choreis 

Surgety  honorato  sit  decus  unde  solo ; 
Kec  deerit  tibi,  dum  teneri  versantur  amores,  35 

Aut  nemus,  aut  nemori  religiosus  honor. 


ACTiE  NON  ALIO  REGE   PUERTIiE. 

1705. 

En,  ubi  marmorei  reclinis  ad  ora  sepulcri 

Excubiis  solus  tristibus  haeret  Amor ! 
Ut  placid^  mcerens  gelidam  complectitur  umam, 

Humida  dum  fidis  saxa  rigat  lacrymis. 
£  cinere  exigub  queritur  natura  susurris,  5 

Vivit  et  extincto  mutua  flamma  rogo. 
Dulce  super  bustum  est  rapti  lugere  sodalis, 

Et  dare  dilecto  suaviolum  tumulo ; 
Ipsaque  per  trepidos  delabens  lacryma  vultus 

lUecebras  suavi  miscet  amaritie.  10 

Tupia  ut  tacitd  malo  suspensus  ab  alto 

Spectat  adhuc  patrios,  dum  sinit  hora^  lares ! 
Qua  socib  olim  sub  amat&  molliter  umbHi 

Suetus  erat  furvo  luxuriare  choro ! 

2  Q  2 
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Cmlliam  et  6  puppi  lento  languore  Maria  15 

Qiiffirit  avens,  oculis  persequiturque  suis  ! 
Ingemit,  ut  coUes  fugienti  et  saxa  recedunt. 

Primus  iibi  in  tenero  pectore  serpsit  amor ; 
Mnemosyne,  lapsas  recolens  dulcedinis  horas, 

Languet  deliciis  emoriturque  suis :  20 

Temporis  exacti  dum  lacta  resurgit  imago, 

Stat  sua  cognato  gratia  cara  solo. 
Scilicet  antiquis  inter  loca  cognita  ludis 

Stringuntur  tacitfi  religione  sinus. 
Quis  tibi  jam  sensus,  qui  subrepentibus  annis  25 

llospes  Etonensem  visis  amate  larem  ? 
Dum  tenera  lustras  penetralia  culta  juventa, 

01  im  livtitiit  conscia  rura  tua?. 
Mens  ut  amicitiiv,  luctu  resoluta,  priori 

Largitur  gemitus  lacrymulamque  brevem  ;  30 

Sen  molli  desiderio  sublapsa  relanguet, 

Aurca  scu  dextra  somnia  fingit  ave, 
Primani  redeunt  blanda  sub  imagine  lusns, 

Et  cari,  longuni  qui  siluere,  chori. 
Nonne  tibi,  notos  ubi  permeat  aura  recessus,  35 

Ebria  mcllito  vulnere  corda  tremunt  ? 
Nonne  inter  primis  arva  insignita  Camenis 

GliiSrcit  adoptivo  pristinus  igne  calor  ? 
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AD  FLORAM. 

1705. 

Flora,  veni !  quocunque  poIo»  quacunque  sub  aura 

Detinuit  gelidee  te  mora  longa  vise. 
Conscia  seu  niveam  qu&  Latmi  ad  saxa  Dianam 

Inter  blanditas  suasit  amdr  violas, 
Aut  nemora  American  Chilisque  umbracula  lustrans       5 

Otia  purpureo  carpis  odora  toro ; 
Seu,  qua  flexanimo  Circassia  mollis  Aroori 

Sacrat  aromatici  florea  dona  soli, 
Nympharum  ingenuo  decoras  languore  pudoris 

Coeruleos  oculos  aureolamque  comam  :  10 

Eia  age,  rumpe  moras !  vemaB  te  spiritus  aur^e 

Flagitat,  et  Zephyri  vox  rediviva  tui. 
Rumpe  moras !  glacie  gemuit  satis  oblita  tellus, 

Fluminaque  strepitus  dedidicere  suos. 
Audiit,  et  vegeto  stipata  rubentibus  Horis  15 

Flora  renascentem  promit  honore  diem. 
Sed  cave !  ne  Boreas  ulnis  amplexus  iniquis 

lUicito  teneros  stringat  amore  sinus. 
Imiit  ut  cupidus,  vitreo  torpore  labascit 

Languida,  et  algentes  horret  inire  manus.  20 

Sed  memor  uxoris  trepidante  Favonius  ala 

Ipse  catenatos  sol  vet  ab  hoste  pedes. 
Turn  Venus,  et  moUi  descendat  Gratia  curru 

Ambrosio  teneras  humida  rore  comas : 
L&ta  Cupidineo  modulamine  consonet  arbos,  25 

Facunda  aligeri  munere  facta  Dei ; 
Turn  juvet  ad  melici  lugentia  murmura  font  is 
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Inter  odoratas  delituisse  rosas  ; 
Dum  cupidus  Floram  gemmato  in  gramine  ludens 

Lascivis  ambit  suaviolis  Zephyrus.  (30 

Scilicet  et  molli  vac  at  indulgere  vetemo, 

Et  Veiieri  lentam  rite  dicare  lyram. 
Fer  typanum,  fer,  Musa,  chelyn  !  Quid  mortis  iniquam 

Preetrepidem  querulo  languidus  ore  vicem  ? 
Lucet  adhuc  :  jam  funereo  Mors  horrida  passu  35 

Obrcpet,  tacitas  injicietque  manus. 
Interca  ambrosiitj  libantes  dona  juventaj 

Ludamus  vernfi,  dum  sinit  hora,  die  ; 
i:?ertaquc  Acidaliai  texamus  florea  Divce, 

Dum  lepidos  menti  spirat  Hygea  modos.  40 


QUIS  MEMBRA  MOVERE  MOLLIUS? 

1794. 

Casta,  fave,  Diana!  tibi  nam  sajpe  solebat 

Ludere  Mitnaliis  festa  chorea  jugis. 
IVfjue,  A'enus,  molles  spirat  cui  Gratia  risus, 

Advehat  ambrosia  turturis  ala  rota ! 
'IVVa  dum  magica  tangit  dulcedine  chordas  5 

Mursica,  virgineis  noii  aliena  choris  ; 
(^ua  spirantc  mclos,  facili  turma  excita  motu 

Solvitur,  et  graciles  implicat  arte  pedes. 
O  teneri  passim  pueri,  teneraeque  puellap, 

Ludite  fostiya,  dum  favet  hora,  die  !  10 

r.iKhtc !  jam  tacito  obrepit  pede  tarda  Senectus ! 

Jam  \ocat  in  Stygias  hiridus  Orcus  aquas. 
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Ceme,  puer,  liquido  ut  mollis  velamine  vestis 

Defluit !  ut  pressos  vix  tegit  ilia  sinus ! 
Ut  flos  luctanti  in  gremio  suspirat  odores  !  15 

Virgineo  ut  varium  subrubet  ore  decus ! 
Pallidulus  color  huic,  et  Amoris  lenta  voluptas ; 

Celatus  niveis  excubat  ille  genis : 
Huic  fervens  nitet  ore  salus,  labroque  rubescit 

Simplicis  in  tenero  purpura  sola  rosae.  20 

Dum  radios  vibrans  et  vivi  fulgur  ocelli 

Corda  Cupidine^  sanciat  ilia  face, 
Hsec  placido  risu  et  vultu  demissa  modesto 

Urit  scintillfi  languidiore  sinus : 
Alligat  at  duplici  vinctam  dulcedine  mentem  25 

Risus,  et  ingenuo  blandus  ab  one  sonus. 
Sed  leviter  saliens  terram  dum  pulsat,  agitque 

Ad  numerum  motos  Iseta  chorea  pedes, 
Quae  tunc  deliciae,  trepido  quis  sensus  amanti, 

Dum  victa  indomito  vulnere  corda  micant !  00 


ADRASTUS  LOQUITUR. 

1705. 

Di,  quorum  auspicia  infractos  tueantur  amores, 

Queis  pura  hospitibus  luceat  ara  focis, 
Accipite  banc  animam,  meque  ultro  exolvite  fatis ! 

Heu  nimium  lentas  ilia  dedere  moras ! 
Scilicet  et  dudum,  invisae  ludibria  sortis, 

Debueram  fratri  non  superesse  meo. 
Tum  poterat  virtus  leviori  conscia  probro 

Nobilior  tacitas  mortis  obisse  viam. 
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Quin  semel  incesta  trepidaverat  illita  caede ; 

Hospitii  nondum  laeserat  ilia  fidem.  10 

Proh  pudor !  O  miserande  parens,  tibi  talia  reddam  ? 

Hoc  tibi  pro  grato  pignus  amore  dedi  ? 
Sol,  qui  purpureo  circumspicis  eethera  cumi, 

Aupea  paulisper  sistat  habena  rotam! 
Dum  te  deliciasque  tuas,  lux  alma,  supremum  15 

Libo,  flagitiis  o  temerata  meis  ! 
Sed  quid  adhuc  invisa  fovens  confinia  vitse 

lUicitam  necto  languidus  ore  moram  ? 
1  er  Saturnius  intonuit  per  pura  diei ; 

Ter  saBvo  increpuit  numine  Isesus  Hymen.  20 

Apparent  diraB  facies,  ultricia  Divum 

Numina,  et  in  Stygios  me  vocat  umbra  lacus. 
At  tibi  per  tacitos,  puer  o  miserande,  recessus 

It  comes,  et  tenebras  purus  inaurat  Amor. 
Te  caesum  ante  diem,  placide  te  lucus  ovantem  25 

Excipiet  nioUi  myrteus  Elysio. 
Quod  si  respicias  Erebo  me  dura  ferentem. 

Nee  poteris  luctu  mitior  esse  meo, 
'*  Hie"  (salteni  dices)  "  fatis  congressus  iniquis 

'"  Ultor  adest  culpae  non  levis  ipse  suae."  30 


IN  TUMULUM  FIDELI/E. 

Vide  "  Collins,  Dirge  in  Cymbelinc.'* 
1796. 

Qua  tilias  subtcr  vcteres  lentamque  cupressum 

Uoscida  graniineo  cespite  vernat  humus, 
Sub  florem  autatis  confecta  Fidelia  dormit, 
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Composita  agresti  moUiter  in  tumulo. 
Hie  seepe  eliciens  teneri  suspiria  luctus  5 

Viset  dilectum  fida  puella  locum  ; 
Sflepe  aget  excubias  sero  sub  vespere  pastor, 

Et  canet  ad  moestam  dulcia  verba  lyram  ; 
Ruricolffique  dabunt  lacrymas,  (dum  nenia  ducit 

Solennis  memores  ad  pia  busta  choros)  10 

Sertaque  diffiindent,  quotquot  florentia  Mali 

Halitus  in  primo  germina  vere  fovet. 
Ah!  Deque  pallentes  lemures  sub  nocte  silenti 

PoUuto  inficiant  sacra  vireta  pede ! 
Nee  easses  narcisso  intexere  turpis  araehne  15 

Audeat)  aut  Umax  serpere  per  violas  ! 
Sola  dcindela  egelido  sub  vespere  repens 

Ca8t&  rorantem  lampade  lustret  humum ! 


"Oc  KtvtiQ  AvtfiovSf  ytfkXyai  dk  wdvra  KoXvirnts, 
IIpi|<rr9p<rt  ^x^**^  irXar^v  at^ipa.  Orphbus. 

1796. 

jEsTiBUs  autumni  mediis,  scepe  orsa  repente 

Obscurat  purum  trbtior  umbra  diem. 
Obrepunt  tenebrsB  furtim,  dum  luce  maligna 

Lurida  sol  dubium  vibrat  in  arva  jubar. 
Quin  gemitus  mussant  ventorum  in  vallibus  imis,  5 

Murmurat  et  presso  lugubris  aura  sono ; 
Desertis  prsesaga  silent  aviaria  ramis, 

Et  mcesta  horrificuin  possidet  umbra  nemus. 
Longinquo  intere^  glomerantur  fulmine  nubes, 

Nictantique  procul  lumine  flamma  tremit.  10 

Jamque  ade6  nemora  baud  dubiis  trepidare  susurris, 
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Et  strepere  in  densis  [)Iurima  gutta  rubis. 
Turn  fragor  eruinpit ;  jam  jamque  per  ardua  coeli 

Inveliitur  magno  turbine  tristis  hiems. 
Nee  mora,  torrentes  undue  fundunlur,  et  ignis  15 

Obstantem  indomito  fulgure  findit  aquam. 
Hacc  recolas !  et,  si  culpa  tibi  pectora  sudant^ 

Ultorem  nioneat  fulmen  adesse  Deum  ! 


SERVI    AFRICANI  MORS. 

1 790. 

Jam  iiece  servilis  rupturus  vincula  vita? 
Ore  vocat  patrios  Afer  ovante  Deos. 
"  Vos,  quibus  est  cunt  leto  rediviva  sub  ipso 
Rursum  ad  natales  ducere  membra  plagas, 
Accipite  banc  animam  !  jam  pascua  cara  revisam,  5 

Ruraque  laititiac  consona  saepe  mea  ! 
Ciambiaci  dulces  errans  prope  fluminis  undas 

Luget  ubi  vacuum  Zelia  fida  torum . 
Ibimus,  et  dominaj  fugiemus  verbera  dextra?, 

Qua  placido  Icnis  sol  beat  arva  die ;  10 

Et  neuiora  umbriferee  recreans  palmosa  Leones 

Irrigat  asstivam  roscidus  imber  humum. 
O  gcnitor,  si  liber  adhuc  natalia  lustras 

Litora,  in  amplexus  me  vehet  aura  tuos ! 
Qua  neque  siievus  Iber,  neque  fervor  solis  aduret  15 

Servitii  duro  membra  subacta  jugo ; 
Sod  comitum  ad  lusus  impellere  sistra  licebit, 
vVut  cancrc  ad  festam  martia  verba  tubam : 
Zclia  dum  suavcs  suspirat  ab  ore  susurros, 
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CoIIa  premens  cara  desidiosa  manu ;  20 

£t  pueri  reducem  excipiunt^  balboque  parentis 

Oscula  certatim  murmure  pneripiunt. 
Ibo,  ibo!  ventosque  super  rapidasque  procellas 

Gambiacos  visam  morte  solutus  agros  !*' 


m   OBITVM   LUCTUOSUM    DILBCTI8SIMI   C0N80DALI8, 

TH0M;E  BRIGSTOCK; 

Qui,  8Dtatia  anno  septemdecimo,  in  mcnse  Octobri,  A.  D.  1792, 

gravi  morbo  minatatim  absumtus,  Interiit ;  formik, 

iudole,  ingeoio,  pnestantissimus. 

1800. 

O  Nemora,  6  campi,  sedes  mellita  juventse  ! 

O  dilecta  animo  semper  Etona  meo ! 
Ut  me  ssepe  tui  sub  sola  umbracula  ruris 

Stratum  RerisB  detinuere  Deae  ! 
Qu^  tecum  nunquam  haec  veritus,  dileete,  solebam       5 

Somnia  adhuc  tenero  laeta  fovere  sinu  ; 
Sicubi  purpureas  recubans  in  margine  ripae 

Lustrabam  placidas  desidiosus  aquas. 
At  te,  blande  puer^  lento  rapuere  marasmo, 

Heu  I  lacrymis  flecti  nescia  fata  meis ;  20 

Ne  patris  fastos  posses  virtutibus  olim 

Clams  et  ingenio  cgncelebrare  tuo. 
Atqui  talis  eras,  qui  (si  mod6  vita  fuisset) 

Debueras  patriam  condecorare  domum ; 
Arcanos  olim  qui  legum  evolvere  nodos^  15 

Difiiciles  sophiae  vel  penetrare  yias ! 
Atqui  talis  eras,  quem  vis,  et  pura  venustas 

Primum  inter  socios  vellet  inesse  chores  ! 
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Ut  meniini,  quando  alloquerer  te  voce  supremum, 

Intumuit  tristi  preescia  gutta  gen&  ;  20 

At  reditum  certe  spondebas,  cara  reflectens 

Lumina,  in  amplexus  non  reditura  meos. 
O  dilectc  conies,  nunquam  tua  lumina  posth&c 

Aspiciam  !  duri  sic  voluere  Dei. 
At  sub  corde  tamen  tua  vox,  tua  dulcis  imago  25 

Haeret,  pars  animae  carior  ilia  meae. 
Ut  placuit  quondam  vacua  praesumere  mente 

Fortunse  dubias,  te  comitante,  vias  ! 
Ut  placuit  dulces  musarum  carpere  laurus, 

Te  decus  ingenii  participante  mei !  30 

HaLC  fuerunt ;  sed  nunc,  abrepti  cara  sodalis 

Umbra,  mihi  solo  est  vita  terenda  pede ! 
At  (te  siquando  ad  nostras  confinia  terrae 

Devocat  e  cceli  limine  blandus  amor. 
Nee  trepiduK  aeternum  ducens  oblivia  vitaj  35 

Curarum  dulcem  linquis  amaritiem) 
Quae  me  cunque  manent  rerum  discrimina,  nunquam 

Mutatum  aspicies  immemoremque  tui ! 
Jam  nunc  octavus  foliis  sese  induit  annus, 

Nee  vetus  ex  animo  cedit  amicitia :  40 

Quo  desiderio  primum  tua  funera  planxit, 

Mens  eadem  extremam  perstat  adusque  diem. 
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TREMELLA  GELU  CONFECTA. 

Vide  "  Darwin  Bot.  Card.*' 
1796. 

DoviNiG  ad  ripam  miseros  lugebat  amores 

Sola  legens  gelid&  nocte  Tremella  viam. 
Nulla  etenim  lunae  fluctu  radiabat  imago ; 

Lucebant  tristi  sidera  nulla  polo. 
**  Pulcra  Tremella,  redi !"  Dryades  dixere  sorores ;       5 

Naiades  mcBst&  voce,  "  Tremella,  redi !" 
Nequicquam  ;  nam  dura  trahens  suspiria  amoris 

Carpit  fatalem  litorc  sola  viam . 
At  gelidi  Boreae  circum  increbrescere  flatus, 

Et  fremere  efFus&  turbinis  ira  nive.  10 

Ilia  riget  sensim,  tardoque  oppressa  vetemo 

Membra  pruinos&  languida  ponit  humo. 
Paulatim  lentus  pervadit  ad  ilia  torpor, 

Stringunturque  gravi  mollia  corda  gelu. 
Vix  elanguentem  suspirant  ora  querelam,  15 

Sed  gena  concretis  stillat  adhue  lacrymis. 
'*  Pulcra  Tremella,  vale  ! '  Dryades  dixere  sorores  : 

Naiades  moesta  voce,  "Tremella,  vale!" 


ASPASIiE  LUCTUS. 

Vide,  '<  Beaamont  and  Fletcher— The  Maid's  Tragedy.*' 

1797. 

Ut  thalamum  Aspasia  Evadnes,  lectumque  jugalem, 
Et,  sibi  quae  fuerant  debita,  serta  videt, 

Spreta  fides  animo  sedet,  et  perjurus  Amintor, 
Dum  IsBSO  indomitus  pectore  regnat  amor. 


*278  VIRGINUM   SOLIS    INAUGURATIO. 

It  tristi  obtutu,  et  lacryma  dejecta  silenti  5 

Humcctat  pulchras  languida  nympha  genas. 
Sylvae  illi,  solaeque  placent  in  vallibus  umbrae, 

Quvvque  sub  obscuris  labitur  uiida  jugis. 
Namque  ibi,  floriferS,  reeubans  moestissiina  ripa, 

Pallida  fluminesB  3erta  legit  salicis  ;  10 

I'ronde  comas  ligat,  et  cassos  meditata  dolores, 

"  Talis,"  ait,  *'  tumulo  convenit  umbra  meo!" 
Nee  minus,  sequalem  repetat  si  fortt^  eoronam, 

Lentus  virgineo  pallet  in  ore  dolor : 
Dumque  leves  alife  celebrant  de  more  choreas,  1 5 

Et  resonat  festii  vox  sociata  lyra. 
Ilia  gcmit,  lentcque  trahens  suspiria,  narrat 

Quiim  grave  desertis  pectora  torquet  onus, 
Langucntis  si  quando  in  dulci  setate  puella? 

Conturbata  domat  flebile  corda  jugum.  20 

Hei  niihi !  qualis  crat,  qusD  surdum  luget  amantem  ! 

Olim  inter  llhodios  prima  puella  choros ! 


VIRGINUM     SOLIS 

INAUGURATIO. 

i;!)7. 

Tkmpus  erat,  quo  Sol  Libra?  in  confinia  vergens 

Aurea  Quitotr  viserct  arva  sua?, 
Cum  virgo  ex  ulnis  traherctur  moesta.  parentum, 

Luoiferi  thalamum  jussa  subire  Dei. 
Hue  ergo  illeccbras  et  suavia  mutat  amoris  ; 

Hoc  trepidas  ponit  spcs  dubiosque  metus : 
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Scilicet  ut  tristi  fund  at  dulcedine  cantus, 

Qu^  tenebris  sancti  clauditur  ara  Dei. 
At  quondam,  heu  I  cari  moesta  sub  imagine  lusus, 

£t  tener  in  miser^  mente  resurget  amor.  10 

Siste  pedem !  Non  genua  labant  ?  Non  pectora  sentis 

Pnescia  furtivo  diriguisse  metu  ? 
Non,  Yultum  pallentem  et  lact«a  coUa  reflectens^ 

Agnoscis  trepido  corda  micare  sinu  ? 
Siste  pedem,  dum  fata  sinunt !  jam  stabis  ad  aram      15 

Victima  sacrato  non  soluendajugo; 
Et  sterilem  absumes  vano  mnerore  juventam 

Frigida  secretis  saxa  rigans  lacrymis. 


ELISENA    PERIONI. 

Vide   «Aruadi«  de  Gaul/'  lib.  prim. 

1802. 

EcQUiDy  ubi  nostros  liquisti,  care,  penates, 

Haosit  adhuc  memori  pectore  fidus  amor  ? 
Ecquid  adhuc,  Perion,  Elisense  dulcis  imago, 

£t  desiderium  flebile  corda  moyet  ? 
O  ego  quslm  ssepe,  ut  resonant  mihi  limina,  credo  5 

Praetrepidans  pulsas  te  redeunte  fores ! 
Quam  saepe  ad  celsos  moerentia  lumina  coUes 

Convertens  dico,  '*  Cur  mihi  lentus  abes  ?" 
Inde  fleo  misera ;  et,  quem  tu  laudare  solebas 

Argutum,  fletu  tristis  ocellus  hebet.  10 

Nam  neque  lucidulum,  nee  jam  decet  esse  loquacem  ; 

Nee  sibi  nunc  oculus,  quod  loqueretur,  habet. 
Tu  mihi  durus  abes,  cui  caeco  mota  furore 
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Virgineam  astrinxi  voce  tremente  fidem. 
Ipsa  fidem  pepigi ;  at  pavidam  me  nocte  silenti  15 

Duxit  ad  illicitum  Darioletta  torum. 
Tradidit  ilia  tibi,  vix  tectam  pectora  velo 

Tradidit,  heu  votis  officiosa  tuis ! 
At  tu,  nam  memini,  rapuisti  exterritus  ensem  ; 

Omen  et  hoc  miseri  forsan  amoris  erat.  20 

Formidanda  tuam  turbarant  somnia  men  tern, 

Ef  miserie  exitio  nox  ea  pene  fuit. 
Eheu  !  caidebant  vacuas  quae  tela  tenebras 

Sanguine  debuerant  incaluisse  meo. 
Sic  ego  nee  moriens  violassem  jura  pudoris,  25 

Ncc  patrios  lii'sa  virginitate  lares. 
O  infelices  animi,  quascunque  sub  imo 

Solicitas  versat  corde  molestus  amor ! 
Quels  sterili  tantum  fas  est  incumbere  luctu, 

Pectore  dum  muto  cura  repressa  gemit.  30 

Aut,  furtiva  Venus  miseros  si  temperat  ignes, 

Posthac  desertas  tristior  hora  manet  I 
O  Perion,  quibus  in  terris  nova  bella  gerentem, 

Aut  quibus  errantem  te  rear  esse  locis  ? 
Hoc  fugiens  saltern  spondebas  mcestus  amanti,  35 

Olim  legitimam  te  renovare  fidem ; 
Et  tibi  me  sancto  sociatam  foedere  lecti 

Conjugis  optato  nomine  posse  frui. 
Elieu  !  cur  unquam  tetigisti  has  perfidus  aedes 

Advena  ?    Sed  certe  regius  hospes  eras.  40 

Turn  crevit  malesana  meo  sub  corde  cupido, 

Et  inihi  non  alio  tempore  notus  amor. 
Heu  placidi  mores,  et  vitie  Ijetior  aetas ! 

Dum  casta^  noctes,  et  sine  fraude  dies ; 
Dum  penlucebat  teneros  mihi  leniter  annos  45 
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Culta  puellari  simplicitate  quies. 
Tu  mea  discedens  fregisti  gaudia;  durant 

Omnia,  quse  vetito  sunt  in  amore,  mala. 
Cilm  neque  celari  veneris  jam  sontia  possent 

Furta,  qu5d  in  gremio  molle  tumebat  onus  ;  50 

Nee  spes  ulla  ferum  patriae  mansuescere  morem, 

Qui  morte  illiciti  damnat  amoris  opus. 
Sed  fort^  ad  ripam  vicinee  porticus  undse 

Umbrosa  nemoris  stabat  operta  com&. 
Hie  ego  consuSram  sub  aprico  tempore  veris  55 

Cum  libris  sancta  sola  quiete  frui ; 
Atque  ita  solicitt^  geuitoris  lumina  fallens 

Secretum  posui  languida  mater  onus. 
Ipsa  legens  salices  facili  de  vimine  fecit 

Solerti  calathum  Darioletta  manu  ;  60 

£t  dulcis  pueri  moerens  (ego  lenta  jacebam) 

Purpurea  involuit  membra  novella  toga. 
Parvula  de  niveo  pendebat  litera  coUo, 

**  Regum  Amadis  claro  sanguine  cretus  ego." 
Nam  belli  (si  fata  sinant  obstantia)  fulmen  65 

Hunc  fore  finitimis  auspicor  orba  plagis ; 
Hunc  equitum  florem  quern  Ganges  audiat,  et  quae 

Taprobane  ignoto  tunditur  oceano. 
Pulcher  erat,  similisque  tui ;  calathoque  cubantis 

Leetus  blanda  super  lumina  risus  erat.  70 

Eheu !  sic  positum  matemo  pectore  fovi 

Supremi!im,  et  dixi  mortua  pen^,  *•  Vale." 
O  ter  amate  puer,  tumido  mal^^  credite  fluctQ, 

Matris  cura  brevis  delicieeque  tuae  ! 
Lenior  extemas  si  te  maris  aestus  ad  oras  75 

Vexit,  et,  heu  !  tenero  saeva  pepercit  aqua, 
Scandia  nunc  brumae  genetrix,  aut  horrida  Tbule 

2  R 
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Contiiict,  aut  gelidu  terra  Britanna  nive. 
Scilicet  hac  una  potui  vice  fallere  patrem ; 

Scd  tibi  crudelis,  care,  noverca  fui.  80 

At  pater  occubuit ;  fervet  circum  anxia  pubes, 

Et  validi,  qui  me  tot  petiere,  proci. 
Hinc  gravior,  Perion,  luctus  manet  hora  dolentem  ; 

Anxia  dum  pcredit  pectora  dunis  amor. 
Interiam  ;  null  usque  meo  de  funere  planctus  85 

Fiat,  lugubri  nenia  nulla  sono  ! 
Sed  memores  salicis  mcesta^que  nigrantia  taxi 

In  tunmlo,  nymphne,  sternite  serta  meo! 
Tum  mihi  solicitaj  deponens  vincula  vitae 

Libera  terrarum  transiet  umbra  moras :  90 

Saipe  ex  hospitio  tenebrarum  ad  cara  reviset 

Litora,  pallentes  nox  ubi  lustrat  agros ; 
Te,  dilecte  nimis,  sero  te  vespere  quaerens 

Conficiet  longas  irrequieta  vias  ; 
Aut  Amadis  (si  vivit  adhuc)  cunabula  propter  95 

Iiivigilans  puero  somnia  laita  feret. 
O  Perion,  Perion,  quo  nunc  te  cunque  sub  axe 

Terra  rudi  felix  distinct  hospitio, 
Si  tremulum  sentis  circum  spirare  susurrum, 

Ultimus  est  anima?  spiritus  ille  meae  !  lOO 

C'are,  redi ;  tecumque  refer,  quae  tu  mihi  labris 

Furtim  purpureis  oscula  saepe  dabas  ! 
Oscula  contigerent  quae  si  mihi  morte  sub  ipsa, 

Glisceret  algenti  lux  redi  viva  genae  ; 
Mente  vetus  miserfi  penitus  vivesceret  ignis,  105 

Manaretque  redux  per  mea  membra  vigor. 


28.^ 


GUENDOLENA  LOCRINO, 

1809. 

HiEC,  Locrine,  tibi  seevi  preenuntia  mortis 

Mittitur  uxoris  litera  facta  manu. 
Sunt  anna,  et  cumis,  viresque  ad  preelia  nobis ; 

Est  mens  egregio  nomine  digna  patris. 
Tu  senio  torpes  animi,  Scythiceeque  recumbens  5 

Pellicis  in  gremio,  desidiose,  lates  ; 
Nee  pudet  eetatem  pigro  consumere  somno, 

Pectore  dum  sordens  inveterascit  amor, 
nia  dies  nocuit,  c^m  victor  et  hoste  redires 

Occiso,  Scythicis  clarior  exuviis.  10 

Vidi  te,  hostiU  rorantem  sanguine  vidi, 

Captivam  imbelli  continuisse  sinu ; 
Nee  lecti  banc  puduit  Britonum  duxisse  per  urbes 

Consortem,  sceptri  participemque  tui. 
Ast  ego,  Dardanio  cui  fulgent  sanguine  yense,  15 

Cui  patri&  dignus  nobilitate  decor> 
Spreta  maritali  thalamo  et  deserta  jacebam, 

Aut  sola,  aut  nato  oollacrymante  tuo. 
Scilicet  baud  unam  EstrildsB  lascivia  Isesit 

Me,  neque  desertum  nunc  queror  esse  torum :         20 
Ausus  eras,  quamvis  peregrin^  ex  pellice  nata  est, 

SabrinsB  Madanum  posthabuisse  meum. 
Ast  ego  jure  parens,  matemaque  praelia  tento ; 

Foedus  amor  thalamos  inquinat  iste  tuos* 
Sed  mihi  prseclari  veneranda  Corineos*  umbra  25 


*  Coriseot.    In  the  quantity  of  this  name  I  hare  foUowed  Spenser, 
who  naes  it  Corindus  and  Corin^us.   It  Is  called  Corlneus  by  Drayton, 
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Et  tiia  siiit  testes  Inogenia  parens, 
Noil  aliam  caluisse  meo  sub  pectore  flammam, 

Nee  St u  pro  intactam  me  violasse  fidem ! 
Quanta  et  qualis  eram  !  patria  dum  cincta  corona 

Aniplexu  haerebam  sponsa  beata  tuo  ;*  30 

Dum  jure  ingenti  cretam  genitore  colebat 

Suspiciens  nutum  terra  Britanna  meum, 
\^erbaque  scrvabat  pubes  mea ;  nee  fuit  unquam 

Dignior  hi  terris  ulla,  Locrine,  coli. 
Sit  j)ectus  muliebre  licet,  sint  moUia  membra;  35 

Viribus,  ingeuio,  mens  animosa  valet. 
Ecquid,  ubi  niveis  te  circumfusa  lacertis 

Libaram  liciti  gaudia  prima  tori, 
Castaque  virgineo  lucebant  colla  rubore, 

Non  ita  deliciis  dissocianda  tuis,  40 

Eximia  stirpe  indignum  sub  corde  notasti 

Aut  animo  mendax  delituisse  meo  ? 
Ut,  qua2  me  tanti  jacto  genus  esse  parentis, 

In  visa  externee  pellicis  ora  feram  ; 
Aut  profuga  et  magnae  submittens  gentis  honores         45 

Cum  nato  externam  cogar  abire  domum. 
Non  hoc  me  gcnitor  tuus  olim  hisuevit ;  avitae 

Non  it<i  me  famae  tradita  cura  monet ; 
Non  pater — At,  ni  me  mentis  vaga  somnia  fallunt, 

Pcrna  venit  certo  jam  tibi  sera  pede.  50 

Audin'  ?  Cornubiai  coierunt  fortia  bello 

Agmina,  vindictse  turba  ministra  meae. 


and  Cunnu)us  by  llanvillin  his  Architrenius,  who  has  also  used  ComubiA 
with  the  second  syllable  long  ;  hut  I  have  not  thought  myself  bound  by 
Ills  quantity,  wliich  1^  not  always  correct  in  classical  »»ord5 

*  For  the  history,  see  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  the  tenth  canto  of 

the  socon<l  book  (if  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen. 
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Tela  tibi,  ssevis  jam  formidata  gigantum 

.    Viribus,  exitio^  turpis  adulter,  erunt ; 

Et  trepidas  inter  Britonum  coUapsa  catervas  55 

Candida  cum  fceda  matre  Sabrina  cadet. 
Sit  formosa  licet,  sitque  auro  purius  illi 

Pectus,  at  illiciti  pignus  amoris  erat. 
Explebit  celebres,  nee  fuso  sanguine,  poenas  ; 

Tantus  erit  castae  virginitatis  honor.  50 

Illam  ego,  tendentem  spumanti  in  vorticis  und& 

LsBvia  necquicquam  brachia,  projiciam  ; 
Ut  florem  in  rip4,  qui  nullo  laesus  aratro 

Demisit  gravidum  languidus  imbre  caput; 
Nee  quidquam  aut  prenso  luctari  in  gurgite  ramo        65 

Proderit,  aut  patrios  ore  vocSisse  Deos. 
Sed  Nymphss  intactam  miseratse  fort(^  juventam 

Corripient  vitrei  sub  cava  lustra  vadi, 
Atque  ita  compositam  prseclari  fontis  in  antro 

Numen  hctnorati  fluminis  esse  canent.  70 

At  tibi,  cui  torpet  mutato  in  pectore  virtus, 

Obvia  concutiet  spicula  Isesus  Hymen  ; 
Ultricesque  ciens  in  te,  foedissime,  diras 

Eripiam  turpi  sceptra  inhonesta  manu. 
InteresL,  fati  securus,  dulcia  junge  75 

Oscula^  nee  spretse  conjugis  arma  time  ! 
Sed  (quondam  insignem*  qua  rupis  in  arce  triumphum 


•  "  That  well  can  witnens  yet  unto  this  day 

The  westerne  Hogh  besprincled  with  the  gore 
Of  mighty  Goemot,  whom  In  stout  fray 
Corineuf  conquered,  and  cruelly  did  Blay." — Spenser, 
'*  Upon  that  lofUe  place,  at  Plinmouth  called  the  Hoc, 
Those  mighty  wrastlers  met." — Drayton. 
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Mirata  est  patris  Tamara*  fiisca  mei) 
Jam  comitum  raihi  saeva  cohors  mavortia  mussat 

Praelia,  nervosis  scuta  levans  humeris.  80 

Tu  tamen,  in  molli  si  dormis  languidus  ostro, 

Dum  rumpat  somnos  buccina,  vive  !  vale  ! 
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1841. 

AcTUxM  est;  mortifero  saevivi  cuspide  vindex, 

Heu  !  genetrix  natis  exitiosa  meis  ! 
Jam  cruce  ferali  puerorum  impubia  pendent 

Corpora  !  jam  triplex  sanguine  fossa  madet. 
Actum  est ;  et  gladio  vulnus  fatale,  meorum  5 

Ipsa  neci  nudans  membra  tenella,  dedi. 
Quid  superest?    Vos  o  Furiarum  adsistite  quotquot 

Vim  trahitis  nostro  laetitiamque  malo  ! 
Attila,  supremae  mitto  tibi  fercula  cgence, 

Vilis  adulterio,  perfide,  facta  tuo.  10 

Accipe  odorato  conditam  melle  placentam  ! 

Corda  ture  sobolis  mollia  loetus  ede! 
Interea  Eskaraiam  (si  stat  tibi  tanta  libido) 

Rlanditiis  gonitor  concubituque  fove  ! 
Mitte  puellarcs  sub  brachia  turpi ter  artus,  15 

Et  nata*  amplexu  flagitiosus  ova! 
\'el,  si  Mycolthce  ridet  tibi  blanda  venustas, 

Adjuncta  onmivolo  sit  nova  nuptatoro! 
Et  niveas  gemmisf  Ariaspes  vincta  papillas 


•  *'  El  fusca  metuUis  T unmra."  ^Miiion, 
^  .\ri;u^l»e,  vetuj?  oupidi  Baetrorum  noinen. 
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Virgineis  mcerens  te  beet  exuviis!  20 

Has  tamen  exitio  complecteris  ;  ipsa  nefasto 

Heec  soror  et  conjux  imprecor  orba  viro. 
Nox  una  indomitos  sceptri  raptabit  honores, 

Opprobrium  thalami  finiet  una  tui. 
Jamdudum  ultorem  prope  litora  glauca  *juvencum      25 

Fortiter  in  patrio  gramine  Rhenus  alit. 
Ipsa  ipsa  exacui  luribundum  in  vulnera  comu. 

Ipsa  fero  accensas  in  tua  damna  faces. 
Hei  mihi !  qu^m  duici  quondam  amplectebar  amore 

Te  solii  consors  et  sociata  toro !  30 

Pulcra,  eetate  yirens,  clar&  de  stirpe  Balambri, 

Fratemum  accepi  sponsa  pudicajugum. 
Non  me  (fabor  enim,  quoniam  tibi  nostra  venustas 

Sordescit,  patriis  ejiciorque  focis) 
Aut  Venus  Idaliae  vicit  celeberrima  luco,  35 

Aut  culta  Arctois  Freia  diva  pla^s. 
Vix  ubi  compl^ram  duodenos  molliter  annos, 

Concordi  aetemam  strinximus  ore  fidem. 
Ut  memini!  mihi  te  f  Lines  de  turre  videnti 

Invasit  subitus  nescia  corda  deus.  40 

Accipitiis  sub  tecta  fugam  tibi  fort<^  seeuto 

Permisit  vetitas  aula  reclusa  vias. 
Heimero  custode,  levi  subtegmine  formas 

Hie  mea  fulgentes  consociabat  acus ; 
Danubii  cycnos  pingebam  atque  Hunnica  castra,  45 

Ducens  solerti  serica  fila  manu. 
Turre  sedebamus  vacu&,  quh  flumina  lento 

Ad  Rhodanum  lapsu  coerula  volvit  Aran 
Multa  loquebamur  tut&  statione  morati, 


*  Hageni  cum  Gunthario  cbbbI  natum.  t  .niindale. 
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Doctrinae  occultas  me  reserante  fores.  50 

Arcana  astrorum  docui,  et  cogentia  manes 

Verba,  tenebrosa  qua;  pavet  *HeIa  domo. 
Ingenii  vires  laudasti,  apfamque  putabas 

Blanditiis  formam  corporis  esse  mei. 
Tum  calicem  cepi  auratum ;  tibi,  maxime,  soli  55 

Dulcia  virgineus  musta  profudit  amor. 
Sed  loricatic  spondebas  casta  sorori, 

Oscula  dum  placida  fronte  modesta  dabam. 
O  ego  qualis  eram,  sequerer  cum  prselia  victrix, 

Armigcri  gladium  docta  rotare  Dei !  60 

Et  me  sublimi  portans  in  bella  volatu 

('vcnea  a'crlas  raderet  ala  vias ! 
Turn  Patris  aterni  fatallbus  addita  Nymphis 

In  pugna  vitte  jura  necisque  dabam. 
Dojeci  f  indomitum  ;  J  juvenis  sine  vulnere  salvum       65 

Servavi  invito  Bellipotente  caput. 
Mac  potui;  versa  metuendi  lege  sepulcri 

Fata  novas  docui  conscruisse  vices. 
Sed  Pater  iratus  vetuit,  ne  pra'lia  posth&c 

Ingrederer,  diris  cincta  veneficiis.  70 

Somnifora  armatee  percussit  tempora  virg& 

Ipse  niaritali  dans  mea  colla  jugo; 
C'onipositamque  gravi  sub  frondea  tecta  veterno 

Stragula  me  lentis  implicuere  moris; 
VA  clypei  supra,  circum  fera  flamma  nitebat  ;  75 

Snspensa  in  quercu  plumea  vestis  erat. 
Ast  ego  per  tenehras  et  non  violabile  pignus 

Juravi,  tantis  baud  superata  malis, 
i\on  ita  nupturam,  nisi  qui  serpente  subacto 

Aureus  abreptis  iret  ovans  spoliis,  80 

*  Hades  li(»icnlimii.  t  Ilialiii'j'inmttr.         |  Aiulbrodcr. 
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Et  mihi  sanguinolenta  ferens  insignia  pugnce 

Regibus  occisis  regna  novena  daret, 
Invicta  Granam  pressurus  calce,  coactum 

Pergere,  qua  crepitans  igne  micabat  humus ; 
Et  prope  Letheeo  dixi  devicta  sopore,  85 

*'  Magne,  veni,  thalamum  sic  aditure  meum  !*' 
Tu  poteras  solus  dirum  superare  draconeniy 

Casside  et  auratft  victor  iturus  eras. 
Quis  capita  ingentfim,  nisi  tu,  dotalia  regum, 

Sceptraque  confectis  rite  daturus  heris  ?  90 

Admoniti^s  patiens  soli,  fortissime,  saevi 

Nare  vomans  flammas  se  tibi  praebet  equus. 
Vicisti,  et  taciturn  patuit  penetrale  cubilia, 

Quadrupede  ardentes  insiliente  vias. 
Egregium  caput  agnovi,  et  signa  aurea  pugnae,  95 

Nee  veterem  piguit  me  pepigisse  fidem; 
Testis  at,  ancipiti  inter  nos  mucrone  sub  atr& 

Nocte,  pudicitiee  ferreus  ensis  erat. 
Hinc  tamen  exultans  in  me  convida  jactat 

Eskamia,  incest^  non  bene  nupta  face.  100 

Virgineo  decore  abrepto,  tibi  vendita  dicor  , 

Palma  trucidatis  sequiparanda  viris ; 
Et,  frustra  insonti  posth&c  conjuncta  hymenseo, 

Turpis  victori  prsda  fuisse  feror. 
Juverit  Armipotens  ita  me,  non  vera  loquuntur ;        105 

Ista  meo  capiti  probra  maligna  canunt. 
Arceor  imperio,  et  thalamo  spectabilis  exul 

Jura  ego  famosis  do  mea  pellicibus. 
QuQB  regum  incedo  regis  coujuxque  sororque, 

Invita  exoso  trader  adulterio  ;  110 

Arte  imbuta  mek  mihi,  perfide,  philtra  parasti, 

Queis  animam  docui  corpore  posse  trahi ; 
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Atque  ita  nil  spectans,  neque  conscia,  fraude  nefand& 

Cogor  ad  indigni  fulcra  pudenda  *tori. 
Impia  vis  agitur  fictis  sponsalibus,  et  me  115 

Occupat  ignarara  connubialis  amor. 
Nixa  pedem  ridet  soled  lasciva  parentis 

Filia,  delicto  facta  superba  tuo. 
Non  tamen  unanimes  decemunt  irrita  Parcse ; 

Lethiferis  vindex  jam  venit  hora  minis.  J  20 

Intranti  thalamum  tibi  nupta3,  offensa  lababit 

Liminis  in  primo  lubrica  planta  solo ; 
Coeleste  insolita  sordet  ferrugine  ferrum ; 

Deserit  occiduum  Grana  protervus  herum, 
Nigraque  perlustrans  laxis  dumeta  lupatis  125 

Quassat+  in  Hercyniis  libera  terga  jugis. 
Sed  non  solus  abis ;  subeunti  numinis  aulam 

Non  cadet  in  calces  aurea  porta  tuas. 
Ipsa  adero  grandi  comitatu  regia  conjux, 

Usta  sepulcrali,  te  moriente,  pyr&.  130 

Haud  indigna  meis  sequar,  o  sequar,  innubus  olim 

Qua  mente  in  Lina  me  rapiebat  amor  ! 

"^  Gunnaris  scilicet  (alitcr  Guntharii)  filii  BurgiindiaB  regis  ab  Attil& 
devicti. 

t  £quorum  gravitcr  sudaotium  et  cceno  aApenorum  more. 
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1795. 
Metri  grati&  naper  emendatum. 

SuROB,  roscida  Lux,  rotis 
Vecta  purpureis !  Nitens 
Fhoebe,  qui  thalamo  maris 
Verticem  ezeris  aureum, 

Prodeas  face  purft.  5 

Nubibus  caput  efferens 
Splendidis  propera  comis 
Montiumque  virendum 
Saltuumque  nigrantium 

Purpurare  cacumen  !  10 

Jam  diem  tremulam  vibrans 
Scintillas  vitreo  vado, 
Roribusque  micantibus 
Prata  et  irriguas  doces 

Erubescere  ripas.  15 

Eia,  roscida  Lux,  rotis 
Vecta  purpureis  veni ! 
Fervidumque  Cupidinem 
Profer,  et  Venerem,  Jocosque, 

Explicaos  jubar  almum.  20 

Fioreos  pede  lubrico 
Deserunt  Zephyri,  illitos 
Melle  nectareo,  toros ; 
Et  diem  reducem  halitu 

Suave  oleute  salutant.  25 
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Turn  rosaria  permeant, 
Et  thymum  et  violam  ambiunt, 
Gestiuntque  per  arbores 
Ludere,  et  comites  pigro 

Suscitare  vetemo.  30 

Jamque  versicoloribus 
Blanda  somnia  pennulis 
E  cubilibus  avolant ; 
Scdibusque  hominum?  novo 

Pulsa  lumine,  cedunt.  35 

Ast,  Acidaliae  velut 
Laeta  progenies  Deae, 
Per  Chlo'es  teneras  genas, 
Blanda  somnia,  per  Chlo'es 

Lusitate  capillos  !  40 

Lenis,  O  Zephyre,  et  tremens 
Suave  olentia  moUibus 
Rura  pervolita  comis, 
Floribusque  fragrantibus 

Mella  dulcia  liba  !  45 

Tunc  odorifero  Chloen 
Dormientem  in  amaraco 
Spiritu  recrea  vago, 
Donee  excutiat  levem 

Te  monente  soporem  !  50 

Aura,  qua?  lac ry mam  humidi 
Roris  tvtheriam  bibis, 
Mitis,  O  precor,  adveni! 
\'irfTinis  propera  meam 

V'entilare  cubile  !  55 

Wntila  nitidam  comam  ! 
\'cntila  niveos  sinus ! 
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Grata  flamina,  molliter 
Ventilate  teneUulum 

Ludibunda  labellum !  60 

Mox,  ubi  extulerit  toro 
Pulcra  purpureum  caput, 
Suscitans  oculi  jubar, 
Languidosque  represserit 

Nympha  pollice  somnos,  65 

Osculantia  virginem 
Dicite,  scatebras  aquos 
Propter  irriguss,  Chloen 
Mane  me,  prids  exeitum 

Sole,  concinuisse.  70 


AD  JULIAM. 

1799. 


Quid  me  severo  lumine,  Julia, 
Mutata  vitas,  et  nemorum  immemor, 
Quorum  reclinatis  sub  umbr& 
Ssepe  hilares  abiere  soles  ? 
Ciun  tu  renidenti  in  violario,  5 

MoUive  lecto  suavis  amaraci 
Lent^  jaceres,  nee,  decoro 

Rite  premens  strophio  papillas, 
Dfs  invideres,  dum  tibi  dulcia 
Gratis  ligabas_  vincula  floribus,  10 

Crinesque  lasciv^  per  album 
Laeta  dabas  fluitare  collum  : 
Sic  delicate  pulcrior  otio, 
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PraBclara  quam  si  purpura  candidos 

Vestiret  artus,  aut  capillos  15 

Magnifico  religaret  aurum 
Fulgore  comptos.     Te  rosa  simplici 
Cultu  nitentem,  te  melius  decet 
Flos  veris,  et  furtim  loquaces 

Coerulei  decorant  ocelli.  20 

Sed  tu  fidelem  semper  amoribus 
Vatem  secundo  numine  protegas, 

O  Memphis  aprica^,  Cnidique,  et 
Idaliae  Cytherea  praeses ! 


AD  JULIAM  LACRYMANTEM. 

1799. 

Eheu  !  Julia  cara,  delicatae 

Quid  pallent  tibi  gratise  genarum  ? 

Quid  muto  lacrymans  hebet  dolore 

Quondam  laetitia  nitens  ocellus  ? 

Sed  tecum  Charites,  sed  ipse  moeret  5 

In  vultu  gremioque  seminudo 

Servans  excubias  Amor  fideles. 

At  tu,  Julia,  simplici  corolla 

Fluentes  humero  liga  capillos, 

Et  priscos  pete,  sic  venusta,  lusus,  10 

Risus  flexanimos,  brevesque  rixas. 

Sic  te,  inter  niveas  tuas  sodales, 

Designet  lepida?  decus  choreae 

Iste  lucidus  et  loquax  ocellus, 

Suavis  arbiter  elegantiarum.  15 
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AD  AMICUM, 

Qui  MM,  puelUi  quAdam  oipeeiA,  earn  deperiiurumfare  d&xerat, 

1799. 

ViDi ;  sed  neque  me  gensB 

Fulgor  purpureus,  nee  gremium  mihi 
Pulcrum  surripuit,  neque 

Lucentes  oculi,  splendida  sidera,  aut 
Collum  candidius  nive.  5 

Vidi ;  sed  refugit  mens,  quia  ferrea 
LingusB  garrulitas ;  quia 

Nil  pectus  muliebre  aut  tenerum  gerit. 
Non  uno  Venus  improba 

Cunctos  consequitur  vulnere  ;  laciymis  10 

Hie  foedans  tacit^  genas 

Incumbit  miseris  semper  amoribus; 
Hie  mutat  vagus  in  dies 

Lectos  instabili  corde  cupidines. 
Te  fulgentia  lucidi  15 

Preestiingunt  oculi  fiilgura ;  te  gensp, 
£t  labri  nimius  nitor ; 

At  jucunda  meos  aura  modestiee 
Sensus  perdomuit  magis, 

£t  molli  retinet  pectora  vinculo :  20 

Quantum  nee  potuit  nitor, 

Quantum  nee  levitas,  imperiosaque 
PulcroB  forma  superbise. 

Me  demissa  solo  lumina  languid^ 
Dulci  pelliciunt  face ;  25 

Me  simplex  tener&  quse  rosa  subrubet 
£t  mutabilis  in  gen&, 

Me  casto  trepidans  corde  juvat  pudor. 
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AD  AMICUM  GULIELMUM  FRERE. 

1796. 

O  DOCTE  mecum,  qua  Thamesis  fluit, 
Quondam  procacem  tendere  barbiton, 
Suavesque  Musarum  sacerdos 
Cum  numeris  sociare  cantus  ! 
Quanam  sub  umbra  pergis  amabiles  3 

Pulsare  chordas  ?   Nam  neque  Naiadum 
Bacchata  Faunorumque  lusu 
Pascua,  sed  gremio  coercet 
Te  triste  Cami  litus,  ut  Eliae 
Nondum  cubantem  lapsus  ad  insulam,  10 

Segnique  devexus  fluento, 
Lambit  agros,  lutulentus  amnis. 
Me  ripa  vernans  Isidis  innubae 
Circumsonanti  distinct  ambitu, ; 

Dumeta  me  lustrata  Nymphis,  15 

Et  vitreae  Charuelis  undae. 
Sed  nee  sonoro  per  salices  strepit 
Pimplea  cantu  ;  quam  viridi  toro 
Etona,  dilectisque  serpens 

Nutrit  adhue  Thamesinus  agris.  20 

O  cara  luconim  hospitia,  et  meis 
Lustrata  quondum  rura  sodalibus, 
Nunquamne  Musarum  canoro 

« 

Fila  iterum  tetigisse  plectro, 
Aut,  in  quieto  margine  lubricam  25 

Spectare  fluctus  coerulei  fugam, 
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Notasque  per  ripas  licebit 
Pennipedes  renovare  lusus  ! 
Vivendum,  et  acta  quas  dederit  vices 
Fortuna  nobis  dtei  puertia 
Partesque  servandae !  Potentis 
Jam  patriae  per  aperta  nisu 
Audax  honesto  me  feret  indoles  I 
Raptanda  nunc  est  major  adorea, 
Majorque  ferventis  juvent© 
Area  jam  quatienda  gressu  I 
Manes  aviti,  vos  sequor !  iEmulis 
Invitat  Betas  integra  viribus ! 
Non  erubescendis  parentiun  est 
Passibus  ingredienda  virtus ! 
Tu,  cui  refulgens  fronte  sedet  decor 
Intaminatis  castus  honoribus, 
Per  bella,  Libertas,  per  almae 
Laetitiam  rege  me  quietis  ! 


AD   AMICUM. 

1798. 

Qu^Ris,  quid  tremulam  solicitans  chelyn 
Decantem  querul&  carmina  naenifi  ? 
Quaeris,  quid  nee  amoeni 
Lusus  aut  choresB  juvent  ? 
Quem  nunquam  placido  lumine  conspicit 
Quondam  blanda  Venus,  sed  miserabilis 
Lentus  pallor  amoris, 
Luctusque,  et  gemitus  manent. 

2  s 


30 


35 


40 
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Duri  torquet  enim  flamma  Cupidinis, 
Et  spe  cassa  fides,  dum  veneror  dolens  10 

Toto  corde  puellae 

Dignam  Dis  animam  meae. 
Me  dulces  oculi,  me  mihi  surripit 
\'ultus  purpureo  lumine  lubricus  ; 

Me,  quae  sola  labello  et  15 

Simplex  erubuit,  rosa. 
Quondam,  dum  trepida  laeta  puertia 
Lusit  Musa  novo  molliter  impetu, 
Mens  festiva  jocosis 

Exultabat  amoribus.  20 

Tum  verno  docuit  me  nemus  halitu 
Securum  cithara  nectere  carmina, 
Tum  pallens  anemone, 
\el  nigrum  violis  solum. 
Dilecta  O  vacui  cordis  amoenitas  !  25 

Suaves  illecebrae  !  quas  ego  lucidi 
Ripa  fontis  odora 

Intonsus  cole  rem  puer. 
Frustra  prateritos  mens  recolit  dies, 
Et  desiderio  pallida  mutuo  30 

Languet  purpura  vultus, 

Languent  ingenium  et  vigor. 
O  felix  nimium,  cui  placidum  Venus 
rincm  solicitis  annuit  ignibus^ 

Qui  tranquillus  amatae  35 

Caro  consenuit  sinu. 
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IRIS. 

1825. 

Spectrum  beatae  lucis,  amabili 
Dum  pingis  arcu  coeruleos  sinus 
Refracta  nimborum,  procellas 
Oppositas  decorante  Phocbo, 
Mireeque  legis  non  variabili  5 

Septem  ligatas  servitio  tenes 
Vincloque  cognato  sorores, 
Fronte  tuens  veneror  silenti 
Coeleste  signum  te,  rapidus  licet 
Auster  coactis  ingruat  imbribus,  10 

Diusque  mugitu  volutis 
In  nebulis  equitetur  ignis ! 
Qualem  fugatis  te  tenebris  pater 
Grandsevus  olim  vidit,  ut  eequora 

Pacata  deiluxere,  tractus  15 

Per  liquidos  abeunte  nimbo, 
Qui  nuper  amplo  fonte  retexerat 
Caliginosos  in  gremio  Jovis 
Ortus  aquarum,  dum  supremas 
Diluvio  cumulabat  arces.  20 

Te  teste  priscum  per  vada  navitam 
Vexata  ventis  arcus  Apollinis 
Servavit,  extensus  supeme 
Lethiferamque  domans  procellam. 
Quo  tutus  almi  pignore  fulgidum  25 

Prospexit  orbem  solis  et  sDthera, 
Terrasque  Isetas,  ac  vireta 
Non  iterum  violanda  iluctu. 
2  s  2 
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Sic  et  gigantum  secula  bis  iiovem 
Persae  prementem  te  pede  barbari  30 

Sanctumque  pinxerunt  Amorem 
Vertice  in  aerio  sedentem. 
Te  Fama  narrat,  primum  ubi  Taitari 
Juraret  atram  per  Styga  Jupiter, 

Pulcram,  procellosis  ab  undis,  35 

Oceani  micuisse  neptem, 
Nondum  fugatis  terrigenis  ;  tua 
Queis  Area  pulsis  auxiliuni  tulit 
Germana,  ctim  flamniante  ccelo 

Viribus  oppeterent  Tonantis.  40 

Te  victor  udo  fixit  in  aethere 
Thaumante  cretam,  non  sine  conseia 
Tell u re  cum  coetu  Deorum, 
Prodigium  venientis  aBvi. 
Tuque,  Iris,  isdem  viva  coloribus,  45 

Duni  magnus  orbis  peiinanet,  irritos 
Ex  arce  nimbosa  labores 

Despicies  hominumque  nisus. 
Sic  rauca  venti  flamina,  sic  tibi 
Cessabit  imber  turbidus,  et  dies  50 

Uidebit  aspectu  serenam 
Docta  tuo  renovare  lucem  ; 
Solaro  grato  foedere  tu  jubar, 
Utcuncjue  fulges,  luminis  implicas, 

Nectisque  subtilem  colorum  55 

Perpetua  speciem  catena ; 
Ceu  mota  filis  plectra  trementibus 
lleddunt  canorein,  nee  dubia  vice 
Concordis  ad  tactum  sonoris 

Subsequitur  modulatus  ordo.  60 


IRIS.  001 

Qua  lege,  septem  tincta  coloribus 
Rex  Medus  olim  mcenia  dicitur 
Intusque  diversis  gradatim 
Culminibus  posuisse  turres. 
Quondam,  ad  revulsee  saxa  Niagaras,  65 

Narrat  strepentis  vertice  pendulo 
Venator  aspexisse  clivi 

Inter  aquae  fremitus  minaces 
Te  dormientem,  pronus  ubi  intonat 
Laurens  tremendum,  et  spuma  ruentibus  70 

(Efiusa  ceu  nubes)  ab  undis 
Sursum  agitur,  reboante  fundo ; 
Te  saepe  colles  inter,  ubi  breves 
Sol  altus  umbras  demeret,  humido 

In  vallis  angustae  reeessu  75 

Rupe  sub  imbrifera  nitentem, 
Montisve  celso  culmine  imaginem 
Sub  mane  primo  multiplicem,  et  sui 
Gyris  coronatam  venustis 

Obstupuit  medio  figuram.  80 

Te,  pulcher  arcus,  nocte  sub  algid^ 
Fallen tiorem,  qui  vigil  excubat, 
Dum  luce  collustrat  seren& 
Roriferoa  vaga  luna  nimbos, 
Cemit ;  benigno  coerula  sidere  85 

Dum  saxa  rident,  et  nemorum  avia 
Velantur  humenti  vapore,  et 
Purpureus  requiescit  annus. 
Ssepe  et  beatis  Hesperiee  plagis 
Lustras  Velini  marmora,  gestiens,  90 

Dum  Phoebus  in  coelo  relucet, 
Sub  gelido  lavere  ora  fonte. 
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Spes  alma  vultu  iiaf^citur  ex  tuo ; 
Quocunque  sub  sole,  aut  quibus  in  locis 
Te  cunque  contemplabor,  addes 
Pacem  aninia?  memori  Deorum. 


\  O  T  E  S. 

V.  20.  Aufio  (the  first  ship  iloiiblloss  tho  ark)  was  said  to  havo  hern 
sincrl  by  tlie  l)()\v  of  Apollo,  vliirli  stilled  tlic  storm.  Coiwn,  Dieg.  49. 
Do  not  the  hows  of  Apollo  and  Dinna  represent  the  solnr  and  lunar  rain- 
hows  ?  Ill  the  lliufl,  (hook  14,)  Jupiter  snnnnons  Apollo  and  Iris,  and 
di'^[)ateli(s  Irh  with  a  mandate  to  IVept-me,  detaining  near  his  side 
Ap(»llo,(tlK'  sun  hv  whose  o]>eration  tlic  rainbow  is  projected)  till  her  office 
is  acco»npli>hed.  Apollo  might  pcrhnp;*  not  be  known  to  Iloracr  as  the 
sun,  yet  the  connexion  betucen  his  bow  and  Iris*  is  here  manifest, 
thouLjli  the  mystery  might  not  have  been  understood  by  Homer, 
who  rclaterl  the  tradition.  In  the  seventeenth  book,  v.  547,  Minerva 
de^icends  in  tlie  similitude  of  a  rainbow,  to  re-assurc  the  dismayed 
(i  reeks. 

V.  i2D.  Sec  the  engraving,  in  Bryant's  Mythology,  of  Love  seated  on 
a  rainbow,  above  two  rows  consisting  each  of  nine  giants.  This  appear* 
to  me  to  meaji  the  nine  generations  of  the  two  branches,  through  Seth 
an  I  through  Cain,  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge. 

V.  04.  Iris  administers  to  the  gods,  by  the  order  of  Jupiter,  the  oalh 
<i()kO(;,  (Orcus,)  or  the  water  of  Styx,  first  called  into  heaven  by  Jnpitcr 
on  the  occasion  of  the  conflict  with  the  Titans :  or,  in  other  words,  the 
rainbow  was  the  witness  of  the  first  covenant  of  the  Almighty,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  o\erthrow  of  the  rebellious  race  of  men. — See 
lloswd,  Thmg.  20.3,  400,  and  784. 

V.  .'Jo.  Iris  was  the  grand-dauirhter  of  Occanus,  by  her  mother  the 
nymph  lileetra. 

Ptul.  Ifi'fjJt.  \i/r.  IJi>t.  L.  W.  ap.  Phat.  lilbl. Observe  the  mvstic 
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connexion  between  the  two  daiiq^hters  of  Thaumas,  Iris  and  Area,  the 
rainbow  or  arc  in  heaven ,  and  the  ark  of  Noah,  the  two  arcs  or  arks  of 
the  covenant,  by  which  the  remnant  were  saved  after  the  deluge;  on 
which  account,  Area,  in  which  tliey  were  saved,  was  probably  said,  in 
the  same  work,  to  have  assisted  the  Titans. — See  Faber  Mytt,  Cab. 
\.p.  262. 

V.  44.     ■  (ptfftrt  ioixdrtQ,  &q  re  Kpoviutp 

*Kv  Vi^ti  fXTrfpiit,  rkpaQ  fjuporruv  'avOpwirutv,  II.  X'.  27. 

irop^vperiv  Ipiv  ^vriroitrt  ravvoay 

Zfvc  i{  oijpavoQiv  rkpaq  ififiivai.  II.  p'.  547. 

The  name  Tliaumas,  which  is  clearly  identical  with  Thammuz, 
has  the  same  root  as  Bavfia,  a  prodigy  or  wonder.  It  is  remarkable 
that  as  the  most  harmonious  lines  in  Homer  are,  perhaps,  those  con- 
cerning Thamuris,  in  the  catalogue  of  ships,  the  most  harmonious  in 
Milton  are  those  relating  to  Thammuz  in  the  catalogue  of  devils.  The 
exquisite  sweetness  of  the  latter  passage  induced  me  to  attempt,  many 
years  ago,  to  transfuse  it  into  Latin  verse. 

Proximus,  in  Llbauo  cujus  plaga  annua  moestd 

Voce  voluptatem  Syrias  spirante  puellas 

iCstivum  allicuit  cantu  producerc  solem. 

Ad  mare  dum  patrio  de  vertire  lentus  Adonis 

Purpureas  volvcbat  aquas,  sic  fama,  quotanni^ 

Thaumantis  placidum  violatus  vulnere  fontem  ; 

Quo  luctu  accensas  pariliqne  cupidlne  duxit 

Hebroeas  flagrare  nurus  ea  dulcis  imago, 

Quarum  in  vestibulo,  ipsinsque  ad  limina  tompli, 

Lascivos  olim  Ezekiel  aspexit  amores. 
V.  01.  See  Herodotus,  Clio. 
V.  77.  See  Ulloa't  Voyage, 

V.  90.  In  eodem  (Velino)  lacn  nullo  non  die  apparere  arcus.  Plin. 
Hist,  Nat.  L.  2.  c.  62.  Tliis  stanza  was  added  after  reading  Mr.  Selwyn's 
Cambridge  ode,  by  which  it  was  suggested. 
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NAPOLEON. 


1840. 


QuALis,  tremendo  sub  Jovis  impetu, 
Ignis  per  amplum  labitur  aethera, 
Quo  dura  tellus,  quo  superne 
FulmineEE  quatiuntur  arces, 
Montesque  nutant  Acroceraunii,  5 

Dum  fons  sacrorum  coerulus  imbriuni 
Nudatur,  et  pra^ceps  ab  atra 
Nube  fluit  liquefactus  ardor  ; 
Fulgore  circum  percita  mugiunt 

Querceta,  pulsu  mcrnia  corruunt  10 

Detrusa,  et  antiquis  ab  alto 
Saxa  cadunt  resoluta  vinclis ; 
Sed  purus  ignis  permeat  acra 
Portans  salutem,  cui  nebulae  graves 

Cedunt,  paludosusque  fcetor,  15 

Qui  calidoe  tenet  uda  terra; ; 
'i'alis,  tumultu  non  superabilis 
Ibas  per  urbes.  Napoleon,  pari, 
Mussantis  Europae  vetustis 

Gentibus  incutiens  ruinam  I  20 

Sic  decidisti,  splendide  !     Sed  vigor 
Prolapsus  a  te  fluxit  ad  intinia 
Virtu  to  regnorum  novata, 
Et  resides  stimulavit  artus. 
Actum  est  ;  et  ultor,  qui  capit  omnia,  25 
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Te  cepit  Hades.     Sianguinis  arbiter 
Haad  parous  humani,  peremptas 
Te  toties  duce,  visls  umbras ! 
Quot  non  sepultorum  ad  Stygis  advenam 
Manes  salutant  litora,  flebili  30 

Foedata  bello  I     Quis  yidentem 
Te  rapuit  glacialis  horror ! 
Ast  inter  omnes,  maxime  militum, 
Quotquot  fuerunt,  flaminibus  vagis 

Vexilla  pandebas  supremus,  35 

Rex  patriae  dominusque  regum ! 
Nunc  dormit,  ustae  saxa  minacibus 
Qu^  tundit  eequor  fluctibus  insulae, 
Sopita  majestas  sepulcro,  et 
Ira  tui  metuenda  vultfis.  40 

CoIIapsa  languent  brachia ;  fervidi 
Quondam  sub  hork  saepe  periculi 
Nexis  obumbratum  lacertis. 
Pectus  hebet ;  vi^emque  cura 
Frontem  explicatis  deseruit  minis,  45 

Quo  fonte  moles  ardua  consili 
Enata  percellebat  hostes, 
Et  citior  Jovis  igne  virtus ; 
Regum  superbfiB  cum  tremerent  domus, 
Ac  non  domando  pergeret  agmine  50 

Parere  velox,  et  parata 
Prseripere  ex  acie  cruenta 
Laurum  juventus.     Exitialia 
Visus  quiescunt  fulgura  1     Cespite 

Dotatus  arenti  recumbis,  55 

Et  sterili  salicis  sub  umbr& 
Nequicquam  ad  Arctum  victor  ab  Hespero 
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Torpes  inultus.     Te  procul  a  tuis 
Unda  procellosa  coercet 

Sol  alius  scopulisque  cinctum,  60 

Sordent  tropaeorum  et  decus  et  cruor ; 
Nee  quid  triumphi  jam  tibi  proderunt, 
Postesque  Mavortis  refracti 

Fulmine,  perdomitaeque  gentes. 
Majore  sed  tu  teste  viges  adhuc !  65 

Con  versa  quod  nee  vis  equitum  fug&, 
Moscoa  nee,  lucente  flammis 
Urbe,  dedit  miseranda  nomen, 
Non  usitatos  ingredientibus 

Alpes  coactae  pandere  tramites,  70 

Et  pontis  indignatus  Ister 

Pondera,  te  dominum  loquantur. 
Hecc  per  futuri  secula  teinporis 
Durare  perstant,quod  vorat  irritos 

Fastus  triumphantumque  palmas,  73 

Sanguinei  monumenta  belli. 
Semota  curis  et  vigili  metu, 
Cespes,  timendi  membra  tegas  ducis, 
Dum  sera  ncglectum  repospat 

Vox  patriae  tumulo  cadaver!  80 

Fractam  sepulcri  jam  videor  domum 
Spectare  !  ventis  jam  fluitantia 
Vexilla,  concordique  pacto 
Fccdus  amicitiai  novatum, 
Quos  inter  olim  te  duce  perditus  85 

Bellabat  ardor !  quos  odium  ferox 
Exasperabat,  te  cruenti 

Martis  atrox  jaculante  fulmen 
Feralis  itdes  te  tenet  integrum ; 
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Non  squalet  ensis,  non  gena,  non  chlamys  ;  90 

Non  membra  sub  terr&  jacentis 
Dedecorat  maculosa  tabes. 
Corpus  sevens  mors  domitrix  tenet 
Vinctum  catenis,  ast  eadem  sedet 

In  fronte  regalis  voluntas,  95 

Mens  eadem  tacituma  vultu. 
Quo  mutA  visu  turma  fidelium 
Stat;  lacrymarum  fons  sacer  irrigat 
Malas,  et  experrecta  fervet 

Pectoribus  veterana  virtus.  100  %» 

Miti  revisas  alite  Galliam  ! 
Nee  te  tremendee  gentibus  evocent 
Fatale  portentum  sorores, 
1  e  patrise  furiale  signum  ! 
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